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GESNER  (Con'rad),  an  eminent  fcholar,  phyfician, 
and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland  in 
I  516,  where  he  alfo  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  learning. 
He  difcovered  great  facility  of  genius  ;  but  the  circumftances 
of  his  father  would  not  allow  him  to  make  his  fon  a  fcholar, 
and  he  was  about  to  difcontinue  his  ftudies,  when  Ammien, 
profeflbr  of  Latin  and  eloquence  at  Zurich,  took  him  to  his 
own  houfe,  and  charged  hnnfelf  with  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion, Hy  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  a  fecond  time  re- 
duced to  great  extremities,  and  fell  into  a  dropfical  diforder. 
On  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  refolved  to  travel,  and 
feek  his  fortune.  He  went  to  Strafburg,  vvhere  he  made  fome 
progrefs  in  the  hebrew  language;  and,  the  civil  wars  of  Swit- 
zerland having  fubiided,  he  was  allowed  a  pen(ion  from  the 
academy  of  Zurich,  to  enable  him  to  make  the  tour  of 
France.  He  accordingly  went  to  Paris,  accompanied  by 
John  Frifiu",  the  early  friend  of  his  youth,  and  partner  of 
his  ftudies.  From  Paris  he  returned  to  Strafburg,  whence 
he  was  invited  by  the  univerfity  of  Zurich,  to  preiide  over  a 
fchool.  Here  he  married,  but,  finding  his  appointment  in- 
adequate to  the  maintenance  of  a  family,  he  was  obliged  to 
feelc  for  other  refources.  From  his  childhood  he  had  a  great 
propeniity  to  ftudy  phyfic,  and  he  now  devoted  all  the  time 
he  could  fparc  from  his  fchool  to  books  of  medicine.  At 
length  he  left  in  difguft  his  fituation  at  Zurich,  and  proceeded 
to  bafil,  where  he  employed  his  time  in  reading  the  greeic 
phyficians  in  their  own  language,  till  he  was  made  greek 
piofellor  at  Laufaaue.  This  fituation  afforded  him  the 
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means  of  attending  to  his  favourite  purfuits,  and  ena!)]ed  him 
to  go  to  Montpelier,  where  having  fludied  anatomy  and 
botany  for  fome  time,  he  returned  to  Zurich,  entered  upon 
his  profeffion  as  a  phyiician,  and  was  admitted  to  a  doc- 
tor's degree.  He  was  foon  afterwards  made  profciTor  of 
philofophy,  a  fituation  which  he  adorned  for  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  vears,  that  is,  as  long  as  he  hved,  for  in  1565  he 
w^as  carried  ofF  by  the  plague.  He  wrote  no  lefs  thsn  fixty-fix 
pieces,  on  the  fubje£ls  of  grammar,  botany,  medicine,  natural 
hiftory,  of  which  the  principal  are  thefe. 

I.  An  univerfal  did^ionary,  publifiied  at  Zurich  in  1545, 
or  a  di£lionary  of  books  and  authors,  which  was  the  firft  work 
of  the  kind,  and  has  been  the  model  of  all  fubfequent  ones. 

II.  Hiftory  of  animals,  in  4  vol.  folio,  Zurich  1551  ;  a 
great  and  fplendid  work,  though  not  always  the  mofl  accurate. 

ill.  A  greek  and  latin  lexicon.  He  was  a  perfeft  mafter  of 
both  the  languages;  but,  as  he  himfclf  acknowledges  in  the 
work,  he  wrote  it  for  bread,  and  it  is  confequently  not  with- 
out faults. 

IV.  Opera  botanica,  Nuremburg^  folio.  We  owe  to 
Gefner  tlie  having  firft  diftinguilhedthe  genera  of  plants,  from 
a  comparifon  of  their  flowers,  feeds,  and  fruits. 

In  juftice  to  the  memory  of  Conrad  Gefner,  it  is  neceffary 
to  add,  that,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  his  attainments,  and 
the  extent  of  his  learning,  he  was  named,  by  way  of  dif- 
tin£lion,  the  german  Pliny. 

GESNER  (Solomon),  bookfeller  at  Zurich,  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  author  of  many  elegant  and  admired  poems  in 
the  german  language,  born  at  Zurich,  1730.  He  was,  for 
feveral  years  betore  his  death,  a  member  of  the  fenate  of  his 
native  city.  He  was  an  admirable  landfcape-painter  as  well 
as  poet.  The  greater  part  of  his  pifturcs  were  difpofed  of  in 
England,  wliere  perhaps  he  has  been  better  known  as  a 
painter  than  a  poet.  Among  his  writings,  '*  the  death  of 
Abel"  is  that  which  is  bell  known  in  England.  He  difd 
March  2,   1788. 

GESNER  (Solomon),  a  celebrated  theologian  of  the 
lutheran  perfuaiion,  in  the  fixteenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works,  fuch  as  eifays,  dilTertations,  fer- 
mons,  cVc.     He  died  at  Wjttenburg  in  1605. 

GESNER  (John  Matthew),  a  profound  fcholar,  and 
moft  acute  critic,  was  born  at  a  village  near  Newburg,  in 
Germany,  in  the  year  1691.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Con- 
rad Gefner  above  mentioned.  He  lofl  his  father  at  a  very 
early  age;  but,  by  the  kindnefs  of  a  father-in-law,  he  was 
enabled  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  natural  inclination  for 
learning,  and  ftudied  for  eight  years  under  Nicolas  Keelerus, 
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9t  Anfpadu  In  confequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
Budcleus,  he  was  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  public  fchool 
of  VVeinhcim,  in  which  charafter  he  remained  eleven  years. 
From  Weinheim  he  was  removed  to  a  lituation  equally 
honourable,  and  more  lucrative,  at  AnVpach  ;  whence,  after 
fome  other  changes  of  no  great  importance  in  his  firua- 
tion,  he  finally  returned  to  Gottingen.  Here  he  received 
the  reward  of  his  talents  and  induflry  in  fevcral  ad- 
vantageous appointments.  He  wis  made  pvofciTor  of  hii- 
manitv,  public  librarian,  and  infpe£lor  of  public  fchools,  m 
the  diftri^l  of  I.uneburg.  He  died  at  Gottingen,  univerfally 
lamented,   and  efleemed,    in  the  year  1761. 

His  works  of  grcateft  importance  are  various  editions  of 
the  daffies,  both  greek  and  latin,  and,  above  all,  a  Theiaurus 
of  the  latin  tongue,  which  v;hoever  polIelTes  will  probably 
not  require  the  aid  of  any  other'latin  lexicon.  The  editions 
of  the  clafbcs  which  received  the  coi  reeling  hand  of  Gefner, 
and  which  are  more  popular,  are  the  Horace  and  the  Ciau- 
dian.  The  work  which  he  himfelf  valued  the  moft,  and 
which  was  not  published  till  after  his  death,  is  the  Argonau- 
tics  of  Orpheus,  with  the  tra6ls  de  iapidibus,  and  the  hymns. 
Many  ingenious  and  learned  men  have  not  thought  it  beneath 
them  to  write  in  recommendation  of  Gefner's  talents  and 
virtues;  but  our  readers  will  receive  more  various  and  par- 
ticular information  from  a  narrative  on  this  fubje£l  written 
by  Erneftus,  and  addreffed  to  Ruhnkenius.  An  excellent 
portrait  of  Gehier  is  prefixed  to  his  latin  Thefaurus. 

GETA  (Septimius),  fon  of  the  emperor  Severus,  and 
brother  of  Caracalla,  who  was  jealous  of  hU  accomplilhments, 
and  finally  itabbed  him  in  the  arms  of  Julia,  their  common 
mother.  Geta  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  and 
212  after  Chrift.  Caracalla  confecrated,  to  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  the  fword  wMth  which,  as  he  boafted,  he  had  iliiln- 
his  brother  Geta,  who  neverthelefs  received  the  funeral 
honour  of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  was  placed  among  the 
gods.  Sit  divus,  dum  non  fit  vivusy  was  the  obfervation  of 
his  brother. 

GrJ  THIN  (Lady  Grace),  an  Englifli  lady  of  uncommon 
parts,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Norton,  of  Abbots- 
Leith  in  Somerletfhire,  and  born  in  1676.  She  had  all  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
Richard  Gethin,  of  Gethin-grott  in  Ireland.  She  was 
miftrefs  of  great  accomplilhments  natural  and  acquired,  but 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  difplay  them  to  the  world,  for  Ihe 
died  in  her  21ft  year.  She  was  buried  in  Wcftminfter-abbey, 
where  a  beautiful  monument  with  an  infcription  is  eret^cd 
over  her:  and,  znoreover,  for  perpetuating  her  memory,  pro- 
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vifion  was  made  for  a  fermon  to  be  preached  in  Wellminfter- 
abbev,  yearly,  on  Alh  wedncfday,  tor  ever.  She  wrote,  and 
left  behind  her  in  loofe  papers,  a  work,  which,  foon  after 
her  death,  was  methodized  and  publiflied  under  the  title  of 
Reliquiae  Gethinianae  ;  or,  fome  remains  of  the  moft  inp^enious 
and  excellent  lady,  Grace  Lady  Gethin,  lately  deceaied  ; 
being  a  Coiie£tion  of  choice  Difcourfes,  plcafant  Apoph- 
thegms, and  witty  Sentences.  Written  by  her,  for  the  moft 
Part,  by  Way  of  Effay,  and  at  fpare  hours,  1700,'*  4to.  with 
herpi<^ure  before  it.  1  his  work  confil^s  of  difcourfes  upon 
Friendlhip.  Love,  Gratitude,  Death,  Speech,  Lying,  Idle- 
nefs,  The  World,  Secrecy,  Profperitv,  Adverfity,  Children, 
Cowards,  Bad  Poets,  Indififercncy,  Cenforioufnefs,  Revenge, 
Boldnefs,  Youth,  Age,  Cuftom,  Charity,  Reading,  Beauty, 
Flattery,  Riches,  Honour,  High  Places,  Pleafure,  Sufpicion, 
Excufes,  &c. ;  and,  as  it  is  very  fcarce,  and  not  eafily  to  be 
procured,  the  following  extra£l  from  it  may  properly  be  pro- 
duced as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  abilities  and  manner. 
**  Reading,"  fays  flie,  *'  ferves  for  delight,  for  ornament, 
and  for  ability:  it  perfefts  nature,  and  is  perfefted  by  ex- 
pe;rience,  the  crafty  condemn  it,  fimple  admire  it,  and  wife 
men  ufe  it.  Some  books  are  to  be  tailed  or  fwallowed,  and 
fome  few  to  be  chewed  or  digefted.  Reading  makes  a  full 
man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exa£l  man. 
Pie  that  writes  little  needs  a  great  memory :  he  that  confers 
little,  a  prefent  wit :  and  he  that  reads  little  needs  much 
cunning,  to  make  him  feem  to  know  tlut  which  he  does  not. 
H'ilory  makes  men  wife,  poetry  witty,  mathematics  fubtle, 
philofophy  deep,  morals  grave,  logic  ^nd  rhetoric  able  to 
contend  ;  nay,  there  is  no  impediment  in  the  wit  but  may 
be  wrought  out  by  fit  lludy,  wiiere  every  defe£l  of  the  mind 
hath  its  proper  receipt.''  Among  Mr.  Congreve's  poems  are 
to  be  found,  '*  Verfes  to  the  Memory  of  Grace  Lady  Gethiw, 
occafioned  by  reading  her  Book,  intituled,  '  Reliquiae  Gethi- 
nianae;"  in  which  the  agreeable  writer,  after  fpeaking  of  the 
fhortnefs  of  life,  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining  knowledge, 
proceeds  thus ; 

Wl.os'cr  on  this  refietSts,  and  then  beholds 

With  ftrift  attention  what  this  book  uiifolJr, 

With  admiration  ftruck,  Ikall  queftion, -who 

.*!a  very  long  could  live  fo  much  to  know  ? 

For  fo  complete  the  finifh'd  piece  appears, 

That  Ic.unin?  (eems  corabiu'd  vvitli length  of  years  ; 

And;  both  imf.iovM  by  puieft  Wit,  to  reach 

At  all  that  ftui'y  or  ihit  time  can  teach,  x 

But  to  what  heipc'it  moft  his  amazement  rife, 

When,  havnig  read  the  work,  lie  turns  his  eyes 

Again  to  view  the  fiiremoft  opening  page, 

And  there  the  beauty,  fex,  and  tender  age, 

Of  ht-r  beholds,  in  wbofe  pure  mind  arofe 

Th'  elherejii  foui ce,  from  whence  this  current  flows ! 

GETHIN^ 
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GETHING  (Richard),  a  curious  penman,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Wood,  of  Herefordfhire,  but  fettled  at  the  hand 
and  pen  in  Fetter- lane,  London,  as  early  as  1616,  about 
which  time  he  publilhed  a  copy-book  of  various  hands,  in  26 
plates,  oblong  quarto,  well  executed,  conliderins:  ihe  time. 
In  1645,  he  publilhed  his  Chirographia,  in  37  plates,  wherein 
he  principally  aims  at  the  improvement  of  the  itaJian  hand. 
There  is  another  edition  of  this  book  dated  16(14,  perhaps 
after  his  death,  as  it  has  this  title,  *' Gething's  Redivivus," 
with  his  pifture  in  the  front.  In  1652,  his  Calligraphotechnia 
was  propagated  from  the  rolling-prefs — it  contains  thirty-fix 
folio-plates,  with  his  pi<Sture,  which  has  a  label  round  it,  in- 
fcribing  him  aged  32.  This  feems  to  be  a  re-pubhcation  of  his 
former  works,  for  lome  of  the  plates  are  dated  i^>i5,  1616, 
and  it  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Fran.  Bacon,  w^d  died  in  1626, 
which  was  a  long  time  before  this  publication  in  1652. 

GEVARTIUS  (John  Gaspar),  a  learned  critic,  was  the 
fon  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  aiid  born  at  Ant«»'erp  in  1593. 
Many  authors  have  called  him  fimply  John  Gafpar,  and 
fometimes  he  himfelf  was  content  with  doing  this  ;  io  that, 
pertiaps,  he  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Gafpar  than 
Gevartius.  His  firft  application  to  letters  was  in  the  college 
of  Jefuits  at  Antwerp,  wnence  he  removed  to  Louvain, 
and  then  to  Douay.  He  went  to  Paris  in  ifciy,  and  fpent 
feme  years  there  in  the  converfation  of  the  learned.  Re- 
turning to  the  Lovv-coui, tries  in  1621,  he  took  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  the  univeifity  of  Dci:ay,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  was  made  town-clerk,  a  poft  be  he'd  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  married  in  1625,  and  died  in  1666, 
aged  72.  He  had  always  a  ta(^e  for  claihcal  learnmg,  and  de- 
voted a  great  part  of  his  time  to  liteiary  purfuits.  In  1621, 
he  publilhed  atLeyden,  in  8vb.  **  Le6lionum  Papinianarum 
Libri  quinque  in  Statii  Papinii  Sylvas  ;"  and,  at  Paris  in 
1619,410.  *•  Eledorurn  Libri  tres,  in  quibus  plurima  ve- 
terum  Scriptorum  loco  obfcura  &  controverfa  explicantur, 
illuftrantur,  &  emendantur."  Thefe,  though  publilhed 
wlien  he  was  voung,  have  eflablifhcd  his  reputation  as  aciitic: 
but  he  was  alio  a  poet,  and  gave  many  fpecimen.s  of  his  Ikill 
in  verfifying:  witnefs.  amotigll:  others,  a  Latin  poem,  pub- 
lilhed at  Paris  161 8,  on  the  death  of  Thuanus,  *'  Hilloria'iui 
temporis  fcriptoris  incompaiabilis,"  as  he  juftly  calls  him. 
He  kept  a  conflant  correfpondence  with  the  learned  of  bis 
time,  and  fojne  of  his"  letters  have  been  printed:  there  are  12 
to  Nicholas  Heinfius,  in  the  **  Sylioge  Epiiiolarum,*'  by 
Burman.  Our  Bcntley  mentions  Gafpar  Gevartiui  as  a  man 
famous  in  his  dayj  and  tells  us,  that  '*he  undertook  an  cdi- 
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lion    of    the   poet  Manllius,  but  was   prevented  by  death'* 
from  executing  it. 

GHILiNI  (Jerome),  an  Tt:ilian  writer,  born  at  Monza, 
m  Milan,  1589,  was  educated  by  the  Jefuits  at  Milan  in   po- 
lite hterature  and  pbilofr.phy.     He  went  afterwards  to  Parma, 
where  he  bep;an  to  apply  himfelFto   tbe  civil  and  canon  law; 
but  was  obhged  todeiift  on  account  of  ill  heaUh.     He  return- 
ed home,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father  married :  but  lofing 
his  wife,  he  became  an  ecclefiaftic,  aitri  refumed  the  ftudy  of 
the   canon  law,  of  which  he  was  made  do6^or.     He  lived  to 
be  80 years  ofac^e,  and  was  the  author  of  feveral  works;  the 
moft  considerable   of  which,  and   for  which  he  is  at  prefent 
chiefly  knovv'n,  is  his  "  Theatro  d'  Huomini  L.etterati."  The 
nrft  partof  this  was  printed  at  Milan,  1633,  ^'^  ^^'^-  ^"^  '^  ^^^ 
enlarged  and  reprinted  in  2vols.  410.  at  Venice,  1647.     Baillet 
fays,  that  this  work  is  cfleemed  for  its  exa£tnefs,  and  for  the 
diligence  which  the  author  has  fhewn,  in  recording;  the  prin- 
cipal a6ls   and  writings  of  thofe  he  treats  of;    but  this  is  not 
the  opinion  of  M.  Monnove  his  annotator,  nor  of  the  learned 
'  in  general.     It  is  pretty  well  agreed,  that,  excepting  a  few  ar- 
ticles, where  more  than  ordinary   pains    feem    to  have  been 
taken,    Ghilini  is  a  very  injudicious  author,  deals  in  general 
and  infipid  panegyric,  afid  is,  to  the  Jaft  degree,  csrelels  in  the 
matter  of  dates.     This  work,  however,  for  want  of  a  better, 
has  been  made  much  ufe  of,    and  is  even  quoted  at  this  day 
by  thofe  who  know  its  irnperfeftions. 

GHIRLANDAlO  (Dop^enico),  a  Florentine  painter, 
born  in  1449,  was  at  firft  intended  for  the  profelhon  of  a 
goldfmith,  but  followed  his  more  prevailing  iiiclinations  to. 
painting  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  is  ranked  among  the  iirft 
mafters  of  his  time.  Neverthelefs,  his  manner  was  go^hic 
and  very  dry;  and  his  reputation  is  not  fo  much  fixed  by  his 
own  works,  as  by  his  having  had  Michael  Angelo  for  his 
difciple.  He  died  at  44  years  of  age,  and  left  three  fons, 
David,  Benedi(Sl,  and  Rhandolph,  v;ho  were  all  of  them 
painters. 

GIANNONI  (Peter),  born  at  Naples,  in  1680, died  in 
Piedmont  in  1748.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Naples,  which 
fo  offended  the  court  of  Rome,  that,  to  avoid  perfecution, 
he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  His  v.'ork  has  been  tranflated  into  French,  by  Def- 
nianccaux,  and  is  admired  for  its  purity  of  liyle. 

GIBBON  (Fdward),  authdr  of  the  "  Hiitoxy  of  the  De* 
clinc  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  He  was  born  at 
Putney  in  1737,  and  was  lent  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  gram- 
mar fchool  at  Kingfton,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  Weft* 
niinfter  fchool^  from  this   feminary   he   went  to  JVIagdalen- 
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College,  Oxford;  and  from  Oxford  to  Laufanne.  At  Oxford 
be  imbibed  the  principles  of  popery;  his  friends,  alarmed  at 
this,  fent  him  to  the  Sage  of  Ferney,  for  a  cure. — It  wrought 
an  effe£lual  one,  for  he  came  home  a  confirmed  infidel.  He 
was,  at  one  period  of  life,  a  member  of  parliament  and  a  lord 
of  trade;  but  when  his  friend,  lord  North,  ceafed  to  be  mini- 
Iter,  Mr.  Gibbon  retired  to  Switzerland, where  he  propofed  to 
fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  retirement.  His 
*' Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  tmpire" 
requires  no  remark  noreulogium  from  us.  The  following  is 
given  as  his  character  as  a  writer,  by  Mr.  Porfon,  in  his 
**  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis." 

"  An  impartial  judge,  I  think,  muft  allow  that  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's hiftoryis  one  of  theablefl  performances  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  appeared.  His  induftry  is  indefatigable  ;  his  accuiacy 
fcrupulcus  ;  his  reading,  which  indeed  is  fometimes  ofienta- 
tioully  difplayed,  immenfe  ;  his  attention  always  awake;  his 
memory  extenfive ;  his  periods  harmonious. — His  refledf ions 
are  often  juil:  and  profound;  he  pleads  eloquently  for  the 
rights  of  mankind,  and  the  duty  of  tolerationvj  nor  does  his 
humanity  ever  flumber,  unlefs  when  women  are  ravilhed,  or 
the  chriflians  perlecuted.  Mr,  Gibbon  fbews,  it  is  true,  fo 
ftrong  a  diflike  to  cliriflianity  as  vifibly  dilqualifies  him  tor 
that  lociety,  of  which  he  has  created  Ammianus  Marce^linus 
prefident.  1  contefs  »hat  I  fee  nothing  wrong  in  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's attack  on  Chriftianity  ;  it  proceeded,  I  doubt  nor,  trom 
the  purell  and  mod  virtuous  moiive.  We  can  only  blame 
him  for  carrying  on  the  attack  in  an  infidious  manner,  and 
wich  improper  weapons.  He  often  makes,  when  ht  cannot 
eafiiy  find,  an  occafion  to  infult  our  religion  ;  which  he  hates 
fo  cordially,  that  he  might  fcem  to  revenge  foine  peifonal  in- 
jury. Such  is  his  eagernefs  in  the  caufe,  that  he  floops  to 
the  moil  aukward  perveifion  of  lani-uage  for  the  pleafure  of 
turning  the  Scripture  into  ribaldry,  or  of  calling  fefus  an  im- 
poftor.  Though  his  ftyle  is  in  general  correct  and  elegant,  he 
fometimes  dfaws  out  the  thread  of  hi.  verbojity  fir'er  than  the  Jiaple 
cf  hii  argument.  In  "endeavouring  t- avoid  vulgar  terms,  he 
too  frequently  dignifies  trifles,  and  clothes  common  thoughts 
in  a  fplendid  drefs,  that  would  be  rich  enougli  for  the  nobiell 
ideas.  In  Ihort,  we  are  too  often  reminded  olthe  great  man, 
Mr.  Prig,  the  au^Jionecr,  whofe  manner  wm  ja  v  n  m  it  ably  fine  ^  ih  it 
he  had  ai  much  to  jay  upon  a  ribbon  as  a  Raphiel.  Sometime.«,  in 
his  anxiety  to  vary  his  phrafe,  he  becomes  ol  fcure;  and,  m- 
Head  of  calling  his  perfonages  by  their  names,  defines  them  by 
their  birth,  alliance,  office,  or  other  circumstances  of  their 
hiftory.  Thus  an  honeit  gentleman  is  often  defcribcd  by  a 
circumlocution,  leil  the  fame  word  ihould  be  twice  repeated 
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in  the  fame  page.  Sometimes,  at  his  attempts  at  elegance,  he 
lofes  light  of  Englifh,  and  fometimes  of  fenfe,  A  lefs  par- 
donable fiiult  is  that  rage  for  indecency,  which  pervades  the 
whole  work;  but  efpecially  the  laft  vohnnes.  And,  to  the 
honour  of  his  confiftency,  this  is  the  fame  man  who  is  fo 
prudifh,  that  he  dares  not  call  Belifarius  a  cuckold  ;  becaufe 
it  is  too  bad  a  word  for  a  ^^-r^^zMjiftoiian  to  ufe.  If  the 
hiftorv  were  anonymous,  1  Ihould  guefs  that  thefe  difgraceful 
obfcenities  were  written  by  fome  debauchee,  who,  havmg  from 
age,  or  accident,  or  excefs,  furvived  the  pra£tice  of  luft,  ftiil 
indulged  himfelf  in  the  luxury  of  fpeculation,  and  expofed  the 
impotent  imbecillity^  after  he  had  loll  the  vi^ow  of  the  paffions^^ 

Mr.  Gibbon  wrote  other  things  befiaes  his  hiftory,  which 
will  probably  laft  as  long  as  ihe  Engliih  language.  His  ElTay 
on  Hiftory  was  iirft  written  in  French,  and  afterwards  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh:  the  DifTertation  on  the  Sixth  ^neid  dif- 
plays  great  acutenefs  as  well  as  erudition  ;  and  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Davis,  in  anfwer  to  animadverfions  on  his  hiftory,  will 
ever  be  confidered  as  a  mafter-piece  of  writing.  We  could 
ealily  fill  a  large  portion  of  our  volume  with  anecdotes  of  this 
trulv  eminent  man  ;  but  our  limits  oblige  us  to  be  concife. 
He  died  in  179.1. 

GIBBS  (James),  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  1683.  ^^ 
ftudied  architedure  in  Italy,  and  about  the  year  1720  be- 
came the  archited  moft  in  vogue.  He  gave  the  defign  of  St. 
Martin's  church,  which  was  finifhed  in  five  years,  and  coft 
32,000/.  The  New-church,  at  Derby  ;  the  New-buildings,  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Senate-houfe  there;  are  a 
part  of  his  works.  His,  likewife,  was  St  Mary's  in  the 
Strand,  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches,  a  monument  of  the 
piety  more  than  the  ta'te  of  the  nation.  In  1728,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  large  folio  of  his  own  deligns,  which  he  fold  for 
1500/  and  the  plates  for  400/.  more.      Died  Auguft  t;,  1754. 

GIBALYM  iLfc  Compte  de),  author  of  **  Le  Monde 
Primitif,*'  born  '.725,  died  i;84.  For  this  really  great  work 
he  twice  received'the  prize  of  1200  livres  given  by  the  french 
academy  to  the  moft  valuable  work  which  has  appeared  in 
the  courfe  of  the  year. 

GltiSON  (Edmund),  hifliop  of  I  ondon,  fon  of  Ed- 
ward Gibfon,  of  Knipe  in  Weftmorland,  was  born  there  in 
1669;  and,  having  laid  the  foundation  of  clallical  learning 
at  a  fchool  in  that  countv,  became  a  fervitor  of  Quecn's- 
collt-ge,  <.>xford,  in  1686.  The  ftudy  of  the  Northern 
languages  being  then  particularly  cultivated  in  this  univer- 
lity,  Giblon  appiic  d  himfelf  vigoroullv  to  that  branch  of  lite- 
rature, wherein  be  was  alfi  ed  by  Dr.  Hickes.  The  quick 
proficiency  that  he  made  appeared  in  a  new  edition  of  Wil- 
liam 
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liam  Dnimmond's  **  Polemo-Middiana,"  and  James  V.  of 
Scotland's  "  Cantilena  Ruftica:"  thefc  he  publlfhcd  at  Ox- 
ford, 1691,  in  4to.  with  notes.  His  obfcrvations  on  thofe 
facetious  trafts  {land  as  a  monument  of  his  abilities  in  the 
witty  way  ;  and  the  (ingular  learning  (hewn  in  the  annota- 
tions is  really  valuable  But  his  inclination  led  him  to  more 
fond  ftudies  -,  and,  in  a  fhort  time  after,  he  tranflated  into 
Latin  the  *'  Chronicon  Saxonicum,"  and  pubhfhed  it,  to- 
gether with  the  Saxon  original,  and  his  own  notes,  at  Ox- 
ford, 1692,  in  4to.  This  work  he  undertook  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Mill,  the  learned  Editc  of  rhc  "  Greek  1  edament," 
in  folio;  and  it  is  allowed  by  the  learned  to  be  the  beft  re- 
mains extant  of  Saxon  antiquity.  The  fame  vcar  appeared  a 
treatife,  intituled,  "  Librorum  Manufciiptorum  in  duabiis 
iniignibus  Bibliothecis,  altera  Tenifoniana  Londoni,  altera 
Dugdaliana  Oxonii,  Catalogus.  Edidit  K.  G.  Oxon,  1692," 
4to.  The  former  part  of  this  catalogue,  confifting  of  fon^e 
fliare  of  Sir  fames  Ware's  manulcript  colledlion,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Dr.  Thomas  Tenifon,  then  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  as  at 
that  time  placed  in  his  library.  He  had  a  natural  inclination 
to  fearch  into  the  antiquities  of  his  country  ;  and,  having  laid 
a  neceiTary  foundation  in  the  knowledge  of  its  original  lan- 
guages, he  applied  himfelf  to  them  for  iome  years,  with  great 
diligence.  He  publilhed  Camden's  **  Britannia,"  and  other 
vvorks,  which  may  be  feen  in  a  note  p.  i  t  ;  and  concluded, 
in  this  branch  of  learning;,  with  *'  Reliquiae  hpeimsnnianse, 
or  the  Polthumous  Works  of  Sir  Henry  ^pelm^n,  relating  to 
the  Laws  and  Antiquities  of  England,"  which,  with  hiiowii 
life  of  the  author,  he  publifhed  at  Oxford,  1698,  folio.  This 
he  likewife  dedicated  to  iJ'r.  J  enifon,  then  Abp.  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  probably,  about  that  time,  he  was  taken  as  do- 
meftic  chaplain  into  the  archbilhop's  family  :  nor  was  it  long 
after,  that  w^e  find  him  both  vetXor  of  Lambeth,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Surrey. 

Tenifon  dying  Dec.  14,  1715,  Wake,  bifliop  of  LiiU 
coin,  fucceeded  him  i  and  Gibfon  was  appointed  to  the  fee 
of  Lincoln.  After  this  advaiicemertt,  he  went  on  inde- 
fatigably  in  defence  of  the  government  and  difcipline  of  the 
Church  of  England  :  and  on  the  death  of  Robinion,  in  1720, 
was  promoted  to  the  bilhopiickof  London.  (.;ibf6n*s  taienrs 
feem  to  have  been  perfectly  fuited  to  the  partjcular  duties 
of  this  important  ftation  -,  upon  the  right  management  of 
which  fo  much  depends,  in  refpedl  to  the  ppace  and  good  or- 
der of  the  civil,  as  well  as  the  ecclefialiicai,  ilate  ot  the  nation. 
It  is  well  known,  that  he  had  a  very  particular  genius  or 
bufincfs,  which  he  happily  tranfa6lcd,  by  means,  of  a  moit 
^xad  method  that  he  uled  on  all  occaiioas ;  and  thii  he  pur- 
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fucd  with  prcat  advantage,  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  his  own 
diocefe  in  England,  whicli  he  governed  with  the  moH  exa£t 
regularity,  but  in  promoting  Uie  fpi ritual  affairs  ot  the  church 
of  England  colonies,  in  the  vVeft-lndies.  The  miniftry,  at 
this  time,  were  fo  fenfible  of  his  great  abilities  in  tranfadinor 
bufinefs,  that  there  was  committed  to  him  a  fort  ot  eccleiiaiti- 
cal  miniftry  for  fcveral  years ;  and  more  efpeciaily  from  the 
long  decline  of  health  in  Abp.  Wake,  when  almoft  every 
thing  that  concerned  the  church  was  in  a  great  meafure  lett 
to  the  care  of  the  bifhop  of  London. 

The  writer  of  his  life,  among  many  inftances  which  he  de- 
clares might  be  affigned  of  his  making  a  proper  ufe  of  that 
fpititual  miniftry  he  was  honoured  with,  fpecifies  tome  few 
of  a  more  eminent  kind.  One  was  his  occalional  recom- 
mendation of  fcveral  worthy  and  learned  perfons  to  the  favour 
of  the  fecular  minill:ry,for  preferments  fuited  to  their  merits, 
as  he  had  frequently  the  difpofal  of  the  higheft  dignities  in  the 
church.  Another,  that  of  procuring  an  ample  endowment 
from  the  crown,  for  the  regular  performance  of  divine  fervice 
m  the  Royal-chapei,  at  VVhiiehall,  by  a  fucceilion  of  mi- 
niiiers,  feiefted  out  of  both  unFveriities,  with  proper  falarics. 
A  third,  that  he  conflantly  guarded  againll  the  repeated  at- 
tempts of  certain  perfons  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  teil:  ads.  By  baffling  the  attacks  made  on  thofe 
fences  of  the  church,  he  thought  he  fee u red  the  whole  ec- 
clefiailical  inftitution:  for,  it  was  his  hxed  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  an  unjuftifiable  piece  of  prefumption  to  arm  ^hofc 
hands  with  power,  that  might  poffibly  employ  it,  as  was  done 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  againftthe  ecclefiaftical  conftitution 
itleif.  He  was  entirely  perfuaded,  that  there  ought  alwavs  to 
be  a  legal  eflabiilhment  of  the  church,  to  a  conformity  with 
which  fome  peculiar  advantages  might  be  re^fonably  aniK*x- 
cd:  and  at  the  fame  time,  with  great  moderation  and  temper, 
he  approved  ot  a  toleration  ofproteftant  dilfenters ;  efpeciaily 
as  long  as  they  keep  within  the  juft  limits  ot  confciencc,  and 
attempt  noticing  that  is  highly  prejudicial  to,  or  deilrudive 
of,  the  rights  of  the  ellablilhment  in  the  church.  Rut  he  was 
as  hearty  an  enemy  to  perfecution,  in  masters  of  religion,  as 
thofe  that  have  moll  popular  y  declaimed  againft  it. 

Laftly,  one  more  fervice  to  the  church  and  clcrgv,  done  by 
the  biihop  of  London,  well  claims  their  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments ;  namely,  his  diftinguilhed  zdal  (after  he  had  animated 
his  brethren  on  the  bench  to  concur  with  hi.n)  in  tunely  ap- 
prizing the  clergy  of  the  bold  fchemes  that  were  formed  by 
the  quakers,  in  order  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  legal  main- 
tenance by  tithes  ;  and  in  advifing  them  to  avert  fo  great  a 
blow  to  religion,  as  well  as  fo  much  hijullice  to  themlelves, 
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hy  their  early  application  to  the  legiflature,  to  preferve  them 
in  the  poiTeffiou  of  their  known  rights  and  properties.  But, 
though  the  deiigns  of  their  adverfaries  were  happily  defeated, 
yet  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  in  honour  of  the  memory 
of  the  bilhop  of  London,  that  fuch  umbrage  was  taken  by  the 
then  great  miiiifler,  on  occaiion  of  the  advice  given  by  him 
and  his  brethren  to  the  clergy  in  that  critical  jun£lure,  as  in 
fad  foon  terminated  in  the  vilible  diminution  of  his  intercit 
and  authority. 

However,  no  difcouragements,  he  met  with,  were  able  to 
break  his  firm  and  fleady  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
-ofHce;  in  writing  and  printing  paftoral  letters  to  the  clergy 
and  laity,  in  oppofition  to  infidelity  and  enthnliafm  ;  in  vi- 
fitation-charges,  as  well  as  occafional  fermous,  beiides  lefs 
pieces  of  amixt  nature,  and  fome  particular  trails  againft  the 
prevaihng  immoiahties  of  the  age  [a]. 


{a]  For  the  reader's  fatisf2(5lion  we 
fhAi  inferi  hero  a  catalogue  (-f  his  works 
as  f',!loAs:  An  etiiLion  of  Drummond's 
''  Polema-m  dd'ana,  &c.  169 1,"  410.  has 
besn  aheady  mentioned,  as  aUo  the 
<*  Chronicon  S^^xonicurj,  1692,"  4to. 
and  his  <*  LibrorumManulcriiUorum  t.'a- 
talogu  ,"  p»  inted  ihc  Lme  year,  ail  three 
at  Oxtord:  where  he  hkewife  puhlifa- 
eii  '*  Jiilii  Cnefaris  Por'.us  Iccius  llluftra- 
tus,"  a  trart  of  W.  S  )  iii.er,  wiih  a  dif- 
fertatioii  of  his  own,  1694.  An  edition 
of  *•  Quintil'an  de  Arte  Oratcria,  vvi*h 
Kotc.  Ox'Ki.  (693,"  4'o  A  tra. illa- 
tion of  C?in:idea's'"  Hr'ttannia  into  Rng- 
lifti,  1695,"  fi>h  and  again  with  large 
coitions  in  1722,  and  1772,  two  vols. 
fol.  "  Vi:a  Thon-.x  Bodleii  F.quilis  An- 
rati,  &  Hiftoria  BibliothecseBodleianai," 
prefixed  to  a  book,  intit'.iled,  *•  Catal  >gi 
Librorum  Manufcnp  orum  in  Arip  lia  Sc 
Hibrrnia  iii  unum  c  d'.edi  Oxon  1697," 
in  2  vols,  foiio.  **  R -hqnix  Sp«lmanm- 
anae,  &,c."  mentioned  above,  1608,  fol. 
"  Codexjnris  Ecclc)  aftici  AngUcain,&c. 
171^,"  fol.  '<  A  Short  St;<te  of  fome 
preft:n'Qm;ftionsinConvocation,  1700" 
4to.  *'A  L'^tter  to  a  Friend  in  ilie  Coun- 
tiy,  oncL-rning  tha  Piucee.lii.gs  in  Con- 
vocation, in  tiie  years  1700  and  1701, 
/70v"  4to.  **  The  Right  of  the  Arch- 
bifhop  tn  continue  or  prorcguc  the  whole 
Convocation.  A  Summary  of  the  Ai  - 
gr.ments  in  Favor  of  th^i  fjiJ  Righf." 
*•  Synodus  AnglicaM.i,  &c.  I702."  "A 
Parall'.l  betwten  a  Prelbytenan  Alffpi- 
bly,  and  the  new  Model  of  an  En^hih 
Provinci.'i!  S/nod,"4to.  **  Refledlions 
upon  a  Paper,  intiuilcd,  "  The  Expe- 
dient propolcd,' '  4to.     **  The  jSdicUale 


of  Pron-'garion  reviewed,"  4to.  "  The 
pretenifed  indepiirdence  of  the  Lower- 
Houfeupon  the  Upper-Howfe  a  ground- 
lefs  notion,  1703,"  410.  **  Tiie  Marks  of 
a  dcfenc?!efs  C.-ufe,  in  the  Proceedings 
and  Writings  of  the  Lower  Hoiife  of 
Convocation,"  ^f^.  "  An  Account  of 
the  Proceedings  in  CanvtjC-ition  in  a 
Caofc  of  Contumacy,  upon  the  Prolocu- 
tor's going  into  the  Country  without  the 
Leave  of  the  Archbifiiop,  commenced 
April  10,  1707."  All  tliefe  upon  the 
difpuies  in  Convocation,  except  the  "  Sy- 
nodus Anrlicana,"  t^c.  are  prin'.ed  with- 
out his  n.nne,  but  generally  afcribed  to 
him,  "  Vifitations  parochial  and  general, 
witii  a  Seimon,  and  loiie  otiier  TiacJs, 
1717,"  8vo.  *'Five  Paftoral  Letters,  &c. 
Diredions  to  the  Clergy,  and  Vifitation 
Charges,  &c"  8vo.  Fainily  Devotion  ;  A 
Treatife  againiUntemperance;  Admoni- 
tion againft  Swearing, Advice  to  Perfons 
who  have  be-^n  Sick  ;  Trni\  in  God  ; 
Sinfuinefs  of-negh-duig  the  Lord  s  Day  j 
Againft  Lukc-warmnefs  in  Religion  ; 
Several  occafi  nal  Sermons ;  Remarks 
on  Part  of  a  Bill  bi  ought  into  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  by  the  Eai  I  of  Nottingham,  in 
I''-' I,  intituled,  *'  A  Bill  for  the  more 
etFccludSnpprefllnn  of  Blafphemy  and 
Profanerietb"  is  alfo  afcribed  to  the  bi- 
fhop,  as  is  alfo,  "The  Cafe  of  addreding 
tl  e  liail  of  Notimgh am,  for  liis  Treatife 
on  t'le  Trinity,"  publifhcd  ahrnit  the 
fame  t: me.  Laflly,  "  A  Colledion  of 
the  pfincipal  Treaiifes  againft  Popery, 
in  the  Papal  Contrr.verfy,  digefted  into 
proper  Heads  and  Titles,  with  fome  Pre- 
face; of  h'>- Ovvn.  L'jnd.  J 738.''  jvolti.fol. 

He 
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He  was  very  fenfible  of  his  decay  for  fome  time  before  his 
death,  in  which  he  complained  of  a  langour  that  hung  about 
him.  As,  indeed,  he  had  made  free  with  his  conilitution  bv 
incredible  indufhy,  in  a  long  courfe  of  ftudy  and  biiliners  of 
various  kinds ;  he  had  well  nigh  exhauftcd  his  fpirits,  and 
worn  out  a  conftitnion  which  was  naturally  fo  vigorous,  that 
life  might,  other  wife,  have  probably  been  protra£led  to  more 
than  79  ;  towards  the  end  of  which  year  of  his  age,  namely, 
September  6,  1748,  he  died  with  true  chrillian  fortitude,  an 
apparent  fenfe  of  his  approaching  diffolution,  and  in  a  pcr- 
i\'h  tranquillity  of  mind,  during  the  intervals  of  his  lail  fatal 
indifpolirjon  at  Bath,  after  a  very  fhort  continuance  there. 
His  lordlhip  was  m.irried,  and  lf;ft  feveral  children  of  each 
fex,  who  were  all  handfomely  provided  for  by  him 

GIBSON  (Richard),  commonly  called  the  dwarf,  was 
an  eminent  englilh  painter,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  to 
whofe  manner  he  devoted  himfelf,  and  whcfe  pictures  he 
copied  to  admiration.  He  was  originally  fervant  to  a  lady  at 
IViortlake,  who,  o  jferving  that  his  genius  led  him  to  painting, 
put  him  to  DeCleyn,to  be  inftruded  in  the  rudiments  of  that 
art.  De  Cleyn  was  mafter  of  the  tapeftry- works  at  Mortlake, 
and  famous  for  the  cuts  which  he  defigned  for  fome  of  Ogil-- 
by^s  works,  and  for  Sandys's  tranflation  of  Ovid.  Gibfon's 
paintitngs  in  water-colours  were  well  elfecmed  ;  but  the  copies 
he  made  of  X^ely's  portraits  gained  him  the  greateft  reputation. 
He  was  greatly. in  favour  with  Charles  I.  to  whom  he  was 
page  of  the  back-flairs ;  and  he  alfo  drew  Oliver  Cromwell 
ieveral  times.  He  had  the  honour  to  inftru£l  in  drawing 
cjucen  Mary  and  queen  Anne,  when  they  were  princelTes, 
and  he  went  over  to  Holland  to  wait  on  the  former  for  that 
purpofe.  He  was  himfelf  a  dwarf;  and  he  married  one  Mrs. 
Ann.e  Shepherd,  who  was  aJfo  a  dwarf.  Charles  I.  was 
pltafed;  out  of  curiofity  or  pleafantry,  to  honour  their  mar- 
riage with  his  prcfence,  and  to  give  away  the  bride.  Waller 
wrote  a  poem-  on  this  occafion,  '*  of  the  marriage  of  the 
dvvaifs,"  which  begins  thus: 

Pcfgn  or  diance  makes  others  \v\ve, 

But  Nature  did  tliis  match  contrive. 

live  might  as  well  h.«ve  Adam  fled, 

As  {he  deny'd  her  little  bed 

lo  him,  for  whom  Heaven  fecm'd  to  frame 

And  meafiue  out  this  only  dame,  &c. 

Fenton,  in  his  notes  on  this  poem,  tells  us,  that  he  had  feen 
tb.is  couple  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  and  that  they  appeared 
to  have  been  ot  an  equal  flature,  each  of  them  meafuring  three 
feet  ten  inches.     They  had,  however,  nine  children,  five  of 

whic'.i 
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which  attained  to  maturity,  and  were  well-proportioned  to  the 
ufual  ftandard  of  mankind,  lo  recompenfe  the  ihortneCs  of 
their  ftature,  nature  gave  them  an  equivalent  in  length  of 
days  ;  for  Gibfon  died  in  Covent-Garden,  in  his  75th  year; 
and  his  wife,  furviving  him  almoft  20  years,  died  in  1709, 
aged  89. 

GIBSON  (William),  nephew  to  the  above  .Richard, 
was  inftru6ted  in  the  art  oi'  painting  both  by  him  and  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  and  became  alfo  eminent.  His  excellence,  like 
his  uncle's,  lay  in  copying  after  bir  Peter  Lely;  although  he 
was  a  good  limner,  and  drew  portraits  for  perions  of  the  firft 
rank.  His  great  indullry  was  much  to  be  commended,  not 
only  for  purchaiing  Sir  Peter  Leiy's  coUedlion  after  his  death, 
but  likewife  for  procuring  from  beyond  fea  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  things  in  their  kindj  infomuch,  that  his  coUedioii 
of  prints  and  drawings  was  not  inferior  to  any  perfons  of  his 
time.     He  died  of  a  lethargy  in  1702,  aged  58. 

GIBSON  (Edward),  WilliamV kinlman,  was  infiru<^ed 
by  him,  and  firfl  painted  portraits  in  oil;  but  afterwards 
finding  more  encouragement  in  crayons,  and  his  genius 
lying  that  way,  he  applied  himfelf  to  them.  He  was  in  the 
way  of  becoming  a  mafler,  but  died  when  he  was  young. 

GIBSON  (William),  was  a  felf-taught  mathematician, 
born  at  Boulton,  near  Appleby,  in  Wetfmoriand,  in  1720, 
died  in  1791.  His  knowledge  of  the  art  of  navigation,  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  the  doctrine  of  motion,  of  falling 
bodies,  and  the  elements  of  optics,  though  not  evinced  bv 
any  publications  on  thofe  fubjc£ts,  was  lo  notorious  to  his 
countrymen,  and  fo  frequently  as  well,  as  ufefully  exercifcd, 
that  itdeferves  thus  to  be  recorded. 

GIBSON  (Thomas),  an   eminent  painter,    praflifed   in 
London   and  Oxford,  died  April  28,   ij^i,  aged  about  71. 
.(jiBSON    (  Fhomas),   a  native  of   Morpeth  in    North- 
umberland, w^as  famous  in  his  time  for  the  iludies  of  phyfic, 
divinity,  hiflory,  and  botany,  in  which  ftudies  he  made  con- 
fiderablc  progrefs.     Bale  bears  witnefs  to  his  cl]ara<rter  as  a 
phyfician,  by  fa\ing,  that   he   performed   ahnoil:    incredible 
cures.     He  was  a  friend  to  the  reformation,  and  wrote  fome 
pieces  in  defence  of  that  caufe.     He  was  a  fugitive  for  his  re- 
ligion, in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  ;   but,  on  the  accellion  of 
Elizabeth,  returned,  and  died  in  London  in  1562.     He  wrote 
.  many  pieces,  the.  titles  of  all  which  are   very   verbofe,  ajul 
.  may  be  feeu  in  Tanner.     See  alfo  Aikin's  Biographical  Me- 
moirs of  Medicine. 

GIFANIUS  (HuBERTUs,  or  Orertus),    a  learned  critic 
and  great  civilian,  was  born  at  Buren  in  Guclderland  in  1534. 

dc 
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He  ftudied  at  Louvain  and  at  Paris,  and  was  the  fliil:  who 
€re£ted  the  library  of  thcgerman  nation  at  Orleans.  He  took 
the  degree  of  do6^or  of  civil  law  there  in  1567  ;  and  went 
thence'  to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  the  french  ambaflador. 
i\fter wards  he  removed  to  Germany,  where  he  taught  the 
civil  law  with  high  repute.  He  taught  it  firil  at  Sttafburg, 
where  he  was  likewife  profefTor  of  philofophy  ;  then  in  the 
univerfity  of  Altdorf,  and  at  laft  at  Ingoldftadt.  He  forfook 
the  proteftant  religion  to  embrace  the  roman-catholic.  He 
was  invited  to  the  imperial  court,  and  honoured  with  the 
office  of  counfellor  to  the  emperor  Kodolph.  He  died  at 
Prague  in  1609,  ^^  ^^^  believe  fome  authors  ;  but  Thuanus, 
who  is  more  to  be  depended  on,  places  his  death  in  1604. 
Bclides  notes  and  comments  upon  authors  of  antiquity,  he 
wrote  feveral  pieces  relating  to  civil  law. 

As  to  his  literary  character,  he  has  been  accufed  of  a  no- 
torious breach  of  trufl:,  with  regard  to  the  MSS.  of  Fruterius. 
Fniterius  was  a  great  genius,  and  had  colle£led  a  quantity  of 
critical  obfcrvations  ;  but  died  at  Paris  in  1566,  when  he 
was  only  25.  He  leftthem  to  Gifanius,  to  bepubliihed,  who 
a6led  fraudulently,  and  fupprefled  them  as  far  as  he  was- 
able  ;  for  which  he  is  feverely  treated  by  Janus  Douza  in  his 
fatires  and  elfewhcre.  1  he  faft  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Thua- 
Jius.  He  was  charged  with  plagiarifm,  and  had  quarrels 
With  Lamoin  upon  this  head.  Gifanius,  it  fcems,  had 
infertcd  in  his  edition  of  Lucretius  all  the  befl  notes  of  Lam- 
bin,  without  acknowledging  to  whom  he  was  obliged;  and 
with  fome  contempt  of  Lainbin ;  for  which,  however, 
Lambin,  in  a  third  edition  of  that  author,  has  loaded  him 
with  all  the  hard  names  he  could  think  of.  He  calls  him 
**  audacem,  arrogantem,  impudentem,  ingratum,  petulantem, 
infidiofum,  fallacem,  infidum,  nigrum."  He  had,  alfo, 
another  quarrel  with  Scioppius,  about  a  MS.  of  Svmmachus  ^ 
which  Scioppius,  it  is  faid,  had  taken  away,  and  ufed  with- 
out his  knowledge.  'J  hefe  quarrels  are  not  worth  relating. 
It  is  pity,  that  poh'te  literature  v;il!  not  reilrain  the  pafhons, 
and  civilize  the  manners  of  its  pofTellbrs;  but  experience  has 
Ihewn,  that  it  will  not :  which  gives  us  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  human  nature  will  be  human  nature  flill,  and  that  its 
depravity  will  appear  under  fome  mode  or  other,  in  fpite  of 
all  applications  to  correal  it. 

GiLBhRT  (William),  a  learned  phyfician,  who 
firft  difcovered  feveral  of  the  properties  of  the  load-flone, 
was  born  at  Colchcfter,  where  his  father  was  recorder,  in 
1540  ;  and,  after  an  education  at  a  grammar-fchool,  was 
lent  to  Cambridge*  Having  ikidied  phvlic  for  fome  time, 
he  went  abroad  lor  his  farther  improvement ;  and,  m   one 
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of  the  foreign  univerfities,  had  the  degree  conferred  upon 
him  of  M.  D.  He  returned  to  England  with  a  confiderable 
reputation  for  his  learning  in  general,  and  had  efpecially  the 
charafter  of  beiwg  deeply  fkilled  in  philofophy  and  chemiftry ; 
and,  refolving  to  make  his  knowledge  ufeful  to  his  country  by 
pradifing  in  this  faculty,  he  prefented  himfelf  a  candidate  to 
the  college  of  phyficians  in  London,  and  was  elcfted  a  fellow 
of  that  fcciety  about  i  $73-  Thus,  every  way  qualified  for  it, 
he  pra£tifed  in  this  metropolis  with  great  fuccefs  and  applaufe  ; 
which  being  obi'erved  by  queen  Elizabeth,  whole  talent  it 
was  to  Giftinguilh  perfons  of  fupcrior  merit,  fhe  fent  for  him 
to  court,  and  appointed  him  her  phvfician  inordinary;  and 
gave  him,  befides,  an  annual  pcniion  to  encourage  him  in 
his  ftudies.  In  thefc,  as  much  as  his  extenfive  buiinefs 
in  his  profeflion  would  give  him  leave,  he  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  consider  and  examine  the  various  properties  of  the 
load-ftone;  and  proceeding  in  the  experimental  way,  a  method 
not  much  ufcd  at  that  time,  he  difcovered  and  eifablifhed 
feveral  qualities  of  it  not  obferved  before.  1  his  occalioned 
much  difcourfe;  and,  fprcading  his  fame  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, great  expeftations  were  raifed  from  his  treatile  on  that 
fubje£t,  which  were  abundaiuly  fulfilled  when  it  appeared  in 
public.  , 

He  printed  it,  in  1600,  under  the  following  title,  *'  De 
Magnete,  magneticifque  Corporibus  &  de  magno  Magnete 
tellure,  Phyfiologia  nova:"  i.  e.  ''Of  the  Magnet  (or  Load- 
Hone)  and  magnciical  Bodies,  and  of  that  great  Magnet  the 
Earth."  It  contains  the  hiliory  of  all  that  had  been  written 
on  that  fubje6t  before  his  time  [b],  and  is  the  firfl  regular 
fyllem  on  this  curious  fubjeft,  and  may  not  unjuflly  be  llyled 
the  parent  of  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  there- 
in iince.  In  this  piece  our  author  Ihews  the  ufe  of  the  de- 
clii^ation  of  the  magnet,  which  had  been  difcovered  by  Nor- 
man in  finding  out  the  latitude,  for  which  puipofe  alfo 
he  contrived  two  inftruments  for  the  fea.  This  invention 
was  publilhed  by  Thomas  Biandcville,  in  a  book  intituled, 
*'  Theoriques  of  the  Planets,  together  with  the  making  of 
two  Inftruments  for  Seamen,  for  finding  out  the  Latitude 
without  Sun,  Moon,  or  Stars,  invented  bv  Dr.  Gilbert, 
1O24."     But  the   hopes   from  this   property,  however   pro- 

[b]  Among  fuch  writers  are  Harriot,  certam,  from  his  own  accouut,  that  Gil- 

Hue^,    Wright,    Kemlnl,    Barlow,  and  bert  firll  iu^pioved  this  knowledge  to 

Norman,  whicli  file ws  Wood's  obferw-i-  that  degree  of  perfdtion,  as   to  be   fit 

tion  tobe  uiaaiididac  leaft  when  he  teils  for  f  u^l  c    vieu-  and    ufe,  fince  Bailow 

us,  that  Barlow  had  knowledge  in  the  did  not  publiih  his  mngneiical  advertife- 

ni.ignet  20  years  before  Gj  lb  en's  book  ment  till  1616.  Arh  Oxon.  V-l.  1.     Sec 

camo  out;  and,  ivliatt-vcr  was  the  in-  alfn  the  ariiclc  BARLOW  (William), 

tentiun  of  the  antiqu.jy'S  reirark,  it  is  in  Bicg.  Brit, 

i  xn  fjijg 
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mifing  at  firft,  have  by  a  longer  experience  been  found  to  be 
deceitful 

.^After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  doftor  was  continued  as 
chief  phvficiaii  to  James  1.  but  he  enjoyed  that  honour  onlv  a 
ihort  time,  paying  liis  laft  debt  to  nature,  Nov.  30,  1603. 
His  corpfe  was  mtcrred  'in  Trinity  church  at  Colchefter, 
where  he  was  born,  and  where  there  is  a  handfome  monument 
raifcd  to  his  memory;  a  print  of  which  is  to  be  feen  in 
the  Hillory  and  Aniiquitic-  of  Colchefter,  by  Morant.  By 
a  puPrure  of  liim  in  the  fchool  gallery  of  Oxford,  he  appears 
to  have  been  tall  of  fiat  11  re,  and  of  a  chearfui  countenance. 
Aii  liiat  is  left  us  of  his  charadler  has  been  faid  on  the  occa- 
iioi)  ot  his  famous  book;  on  which  account  we  have  the 
hi«,nef|-  encomiunis  of  him,  fuch  as  are  ufually  made  by  one 
autlior  upon  another.  Thus  Carpenter  tells  us,  that  he 
had  trodden  out  a  new  path  to  philofophy.  Sir  Kenelm 
Di^^hy  compares  him  with  Harvey,  the  difcoverer  of  the  cir- 
culation, ijarrow  ranks  him  with  Gahleo,  GaflTendus, 
Merfeimus,  and  Des  Cartes;  whom  he  reprefents  as  men 
refe.nhhng  the  ancients  in  fagacity  and  acutenefs  of  genius. 
"I  hcfe  atteft^tions  of  his  high  merit  are  indeed  given  him  by 
his  countrymen  ;  but,  that  they  may  not  be  fufpeded  of  par- 
tiality [c],  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  his  fame  was 
ftill  more  celebrated  among  foreigners;  of  which  this  is 
one  very  ftrong  confirmation,  that  the  famous  Peirefc  often 
lamented,  that  when  he  was  in  England  he  was  not  acquainted 
With  o,Mr  philofophcr. 

Beficfes  his  principal  work  printed  in  his  life-time,  he  left 
another  treatife  rn  MS.  which  coming  into  the  hands  of  bir 
William  Bofwell  was  from  that  copy  printed  at  Amfterdam, 
in  1651,  4to.  under  this  title,  '*  De  mundi  noftro  fublunari 
Pinlofophia  nova.''  As  he  was  never  married,  he  gave  by 
his  lafl  will  all  his  library,  •  confifting  of  books,  globes,  in- 
llrumcnts,  &.c.  and  a.  cabinet  of  minerals,  to  the  college  of 
phyficians;  and  this  part  was  punftually  performed  by  his 
brothers,  who  inherited  his  eilate,  which  m\ii\  have  been 
fomcwhat  conliderable.  Wood  obfervcs,  he  was  the  chief 
perfoii  in  his  parilh  at  CoKheilcr. 

GILBERT  (liioMAs,  E.  D.)  He  was  educated  in  Ed- 
mund-liall,  and  ordained  pjinifter  at  Eggmond,  in  Shrop- 
Ihire,  where   he   continued  till  he  w-as   rejected  for  noncon- 

[c]  This  rem.-.rk  of  lord    Bacon  is  gular  force  and  extent  of  meaning,  and 

thr:  icaft  fiec    fnm  th.jt  cenOne.     He  which  ^la  handfomely  ilhiftrated  by  the 

ficqu.  mlv  meniKMis  Gilbert's  book  with  ccmjyitment'of   Mr.  Wright  prefixed  to 

app'aule  ;  and  in  rn-i  plnce  particularly  the  bonk;    by  which  it   appears,  thaC 

llylcs  it  a  painful  and  I'xp.jimental  work,  onrautiuirfpent.no  lefs  than  iS  year* 

Ailvancenicnt  of  L^ainins,  L.  i.  c.  13.  in  bringing  it  toieifedion. 
vurd>,  in  his  lordlhi/a  mouth,  of  I'm-' 

formity 
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formity  1662.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he 
lived  privately,  and  was  much  refpedted  by  the  principal  men 
in  the  univerfity.  He  difputed  with  Dr.  South  concerning 
predeftination,  and  made  the  latter  a  convert  to  his  do£i:rines. 
He  died  July  14,  1694,  aged  83.  He  wrote  feveral  theologi- 
cal treatifes,  particularly  one  againfl  Dr.  Owen,  entituled, 
**  The  Poffibility  of  Salvation,  without  Satisfaftion.'* 

GILBER.T  (Sir  Humphrey),  an  able  navigator,  related 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  gained  a  confidcrable  reputation 
in  Ireland,  in  the  military  capacity ;  and  was  one  of  thofe 
gallant  adventurers  who  improved  our  navigation.  He  took: 
poffellion  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
but  was  unfuccefsful  in  his  attempt  to  fettle  a  colony  on  the 
continent  of  America.  He  w^rote  a  book  to  prove  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  N.  W.  pafTage  to  the  Indies.     Died  1583. 

GILBERT  (Jeffery),  barrifler  at  law,  and  afterwards 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  firft  in  Ireland,  and  then 
in  England.  This  gentleman  (among  other  things)  was 
author  of  "  an  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Lock's  Eflay  on  Human 
Undcrfianding,"  pubHfhed  in  175O,  by  Dr.  Dodd,  and  of 
an  excellent  tranflation  of  the  12th  ode  of  the  fecond  book 
of  Horace,  printed  (without  a  name)  in  "  the  Wits  Ho- 
race," p.  67. 

GILDAS.  He  is  the  mofl  antient  Britifh  writer  extant, 
for  his  famous  epiflle  was  written  560,  about  twelve  years 
after  the  Romans  evacuated  this  illand.  Bifhop  Nicolfon 
calls  him  a  monk  of  Bangor,  which  is  denied"  by  Lloyd  and 
StiUingfleet.  If  he  ever  was  a  monk  of  Bangor,  it  muft  have 
been  after  he  wrote  his  epiflle;  for  he  tells  us  that  he  refided 
near  the  wallcf  Severus,  which,  running  from  feato  fea,  di- 
vided the  Caledonians  from  the  Britains.  He  even  tells  us 
that  he  faw  the  Caledonians  pull  down  part  of  the  wall;  and 
fays,  that  they  had  more  hair  on  their  far.es,  than  cloaths  on 
their  bodies.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Valentia,  which  includes,  at  prefent,  none  of  the  North  of 
England  or  South  of  Scotland.  His  epiflle  has  been  printed 
in  latin,  and  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  tranflated 
into  englifh. 

GILDON  (Charles),  an  cnghfli  cri.ic,  was  born  at 
Gillingham,  in  Dorfctlhire,  about  1666 :  his  father  was  a 
member  qf  Gray's-inn,  and  had  fuffercd  much  by  his  ad- 
herence to  Charles  I.  Gildon  had  the  firft  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  place  of  his  nativity,  whence  his  relations, 
who  were  Roman- catholics,  fcnt  him  to  the  Englifh-coUege, 
at  Douay,  to  make  him  a  prieft :  but,  after  fome  time,  he 
found  his  inclination  tending  another  way.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1685  J  '^"^^  ^s  foonas  he  was  grown  up,  he  came 
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to  London.  Here  he  fpent  the  grcateft  part  of  his  paternal 
cftate ;  and  married  a 'woman  with  no  fortune,  at  the  age 
of  2^,  J)uring  the  reign  of  James  If.  he  employed  himfelf  in 
reading  the  controverfies  of  thofe  times  ;  and  declared,  that  it 
cod  him  above  feven  years  llady,  before  he  couJd  overcome 
the  prejudices  of  his  education.  Nccedity  conftraining  him, 
as  he  himfelFowns,  he  made  his  firfl  attempt  in  the  dramatic 
way  in  his  23d  year;  and,  at  length,  produced  three  plays, 
none  of  which,  however,  had  any  fuccefs.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  other  things,  as  Letters,  Effays,  Poems,  &c. 
and,  as  he  affe£led  criticifm  above  all  things,  puhliihed  fevera! 
works  in  that  way.  Among  the  reft,  were  "  The  Complete 
Art  of  Poetry,'*  and  **  The  Laws  of  Poetry,  as  laid  down  by 
the  J3uke  of  Buckingham  in  his  Eflay  on  Poetry,  by  the  Earl 
of  Rofcommon  in  his  Eftay  on  TranOated  Verle,  and  by 
Loid  Landfdown  on  unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry,  illuftrated 
and  explained."  He  was  alfo  an  author  in  the  religious  or 
philofophical  way,  and  pubiilhed  in  1705,  "  The  Deifl's 
Manual,  or  Rational  Enquiry  into  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
with  fome  animadverfions  on  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  The  Oracles 
of  Reafon,  Second  Thoughts,  &c.**  as  he  had  in  1695,  pub- 
iilhed, '-The  Mifcellaneous  Works  of  Charles  Blount,  Efq. 
to  which  he  had  prefixed  the  Life  of  that  Gentleman,  together 
with  an  Account  and  Vindication  of  his  Death.  By  thefe 
publications  we  may  be  convinced  that,  however  difficult  he 
might  find  it,  he  certainly  got  rid  of  his  popilTi  prejudices. 
Gildon  had  been  concerned  in  fome  plot  againft  Pope,  which 
procured  him  a  place  in  the  Dunciad  : 

*'  Ah  Dennifi!  Gildon  ah  !  what  ill  flarr'd  rage 
Divides  a  fricndfliip,  long  confirm'd  by  age  ? 
BlnckheaJs  with  reafon  wicked  wits  abhor, 
But  fool  with  fool  IS  barbarous  civil  war,  Sec.'* 

GILES  (  John),  in  latin,  Joannes  iEciD  I  US,  ordeSM^CHo 
^GiDio,  was  a  native  of  St.  Alban's,  and  flourifhed  in  the 
13111  century.  He  received  his  education  at  Paris,  and  was 
made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Philip,  king  of  France,  and 
profellbr  of  medicine  in  the  univerfities  of  Paris  and  Mont- 
pellicr.  According  to  the  cuftom  oF  thofe  times,  he  was 
made  a  do£lor  of  divinitv,  and  was  the  firfi:  Englilhman  upon 
record  who  entered  among  the  Dominicans,  with  whom  he 
became  a  noted  prcaciier.  In  his  old  age  he  was  famous  for 
his  divinity,  leftures,  and  phyfical  receipts, 

GILL  (Alexander),  born  1564,  and  admitted  at  Chrift's 
College,  Oxford,  in  1608.  In  1608  he  was  made  head- 
matter  of  St.   Paui'sfchool,  and  trained  up  many  perfons  of 
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note,  both  in  church  and  flate,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1635.  He  publilhed  only  two  or  three  theological  tra£ts,  and 
lies  buried  in  Mercer's-Chapel. 

GILL  (Alexander),  his  fon,  born  in  London,  and  ad- 
mitted of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1612.  He  ferved  his  fa- 
ther and  Thomas  Farnaby,  in  the  quality  of  an  uQier  ;  and,  af- 
ter many  clianges,  rambles,  and  fome  imprifonment,  he  fuc- 
ceedcd  his  father  in  St.  Paul's  School,  September  1635,  whence 
he  removed  in  1640,  and  kept  a  private  fchool  in  Aklerfgate- 
llreet  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1642.  Wood,  who 
ccnfures  his  condu6t,  accounts  him  one  of  our  beft  latin 
poets,  Ath.  Ox. 

GILL  (John,  d.  d.).  He  was  born  at  Kettering,  in  North- 
amptonlhire,  November  19,  1697.  His  parents  were  not  in 
affluent  clrcumilances ;  but  they  fupported  themfelves  above 
want.  This,  their  fon,  was  put  to  a  Grammar-fchool,  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  made  fuch  an  amazing  progrefs  in  latin 
and  greek  as  is  feidom  to  be  found  in  one  fo  young  as  he 
was.  He  afterwaids  ftudied  logic,  rhetoric,  metaphyfics, 
theology,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  learning;  and  in  17 16 
was  admitted  member  of  theAnabaptifl  Church,  at  Kettering ; 
and  in  17 18  he  accepted  of  the  Meeting  at  Higham-Ferrars, 
in  Northamptonfhire,  where  he  was  much  followed.  In 
1721  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  be  rainiller  of  the 
Meeting  at  Horflydown,  whence  he  removed  to  Tooley-ftreet, 
where  he  officiated  as  paflor,  till  his  death,  0£lober  13,  177 1, 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  learned  orientahft,  a 
rigid  calvinilt,  a  voluminous  writer,  and  endowed  with  an 
excellent  memory,  which  he  improved  by  extenfive  reading 
andfludy. 

GILLESPIE  (George),  a  minifterofthe  church  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  {launch  defender  of  the  prefbyterian  rights,  was 
a  noted  preacher  before  the  year  1638,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
December  17,  1648.  He  was  one  of  thofe  four  divines  who 
were  fent  as  commiihoners  from  the  church  of  Scotland  to  the 
Weflminfter  ailembly  in  1643,  to  forward  the  covenanted 
work  of  reformation.  His  works  are,  Aaron's  Rod  bloflbm- 
ing;  Mifcellany  Qiieftions,  iirft  printed  1649;  Enghfh  Po- 
pilh  Ceremonies,  &c. 

GILPIN  (Ber.^jard),  an  englliTi  divine,  w\is  defcended 
from  an  anc  ent  familv  in  Weftmorland,  and  born  at  Kent- 
inirc,  in  that  county,  1517'  After  paffing  through  a  gram- 
mar-fchool,  he  was'  fent  to  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  fchoLw 
on  the  foundation  of  Queen's  college,  in  1533.  Here  he  di- 
ligently purfued  his  lludies,  and  made  himfeif  mailer  of  Eraf- 
inijs's    works,    which    were    then    in   vo^ue  j  at    the  lame 
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time,  cultivating  logic  and  pliilofopliy,  he  became  a  diflln- 
guiflicd  difputant  in  the  Ichools.  To  thefe  acquifitions  he 
added  a  fingular  knowledge  in  the  greek  and  hebrew  tongues  ; 
in  which  lafl  he  was  inftruc^ed  by  Thomas  Neale,  then  fel- 
low of  New  college  ;  but  who  afterwards  became  hebrew  pro- 
felTor.  March  1541,  he  proceeded  M.  A.  having  before  taken 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  ufual  time.  He  was  now  alfo 
chofcn  fellow  of  his  college  and  was  much  beloved  for  fweet* 
iiefs  of  difpclition  and  unafTefled  fincerity  of  manners.  At 
the  fame  time,  his  eminence  for  learning  was  fuch,  that  he 
was  chofen  one  of  the  firll  mafters  to  fupply  Chrift's-church 
college,  after  the  comph  ting  of  its  foundation  by  Henry  VHI. 

As  he  had  been  bred  in  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  fo  he 
had  hitherto  continued  Heady  to  that  church;  and  in  de- 
fence thereof,  while  he  refided  at  Oxford,  held  a  difputation 
againft  Hooper,  afterv^ards  bifliop  of  Worcefler,  and  martyr 
for  the  protellant  faith.  But  in  Edward  VTs  time  being  pre- 
vailed upon  to  difpute  with' Peter  Martyr,  againfl  fome  po- 
fitions  maintained  by  him  in  his divinity-le£lure,  at  Oxford; 
and,  being  daggered  a  little  therein,  he  began  more  ferioufly 
to  read  over  the  fcriptures  and  writings  of  the  fathers,  ex- 
pelling to  confirm  himfelf  in  his  opinions  by  flronger  argu- 
ments :  on  the  contrary,  the  refult  of  his  enquiries  was  the 
cooling  of  his  zeal  for  popery,  and  kindling  a  defire  toward  the 
new  religion  :  in  which  temper  he  applied  for  farther  inlhuc- 
tion  to  Tonftall,  bifhop  of  Durham,  who  was  his  mother's 
uncle.  That  prelate  told  him,  that  in  the  matter  of  tranfub- 
ftantiation  Pope  Innocent  HI.  had  done  unadvifedly  in 
making  it  an  article  of  faith  ;  and  confefTed,  that  the  pope  had 
alfo  committed  a  great  fault,  m  taking  no  better  care  than  he 
had  done  in  the  bufmefs  of  indulgences  and  other  things. 
After  this,  he  confulted  other  private  friends ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  continuing  his  diligence  in  fearching  the  fcriptures  and 
the  fathers,  he  began  to  obferve  many  abufes  and  enormities 
in  popery,  and  to  think  reformation  necelTary. 

Whillt  he  was  going  on  in  this  courfe,  having  taken  or- 
ders, he  vras  over-ruled  by  his  friends  to  accept,  againft  his 
will,  the  vicarage  of  Norton,  in  the  dioccfe  of  Durham. 
This  was  in  1552;  and  being,  a  grant  from  Edward  VL 
before  he  went  to  refide,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  be- 
fore his  majefty,  who  was  then  at  Greenwich.  Hisfermoii 
was  greatly  approved  and  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  lir  Francis  Rulfel  and  fir  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earls 
of  Bedford  and  Leiceiler,  and  to  fecretary  Cecil,  afterwards 
lord-trcafurer  Burleigh,  who  obtained  for  him  the  king's  li- 
cence fora  general  preacher,  during  his  majefty's  hfe  ;  which, 
4  however, 
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however,  happened  to  be  not  much  above  half  a  year  after. 
Thus  honoured,  he  repaired  to  his  parifli,  but  he  foon  grew 
uneafy  here  :  for,  however  refolved  he  was  againft  popery, 
he  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  fomc  of  his  religious  opinions  ;  and 
he  found  the  country  overfpread  with  popilli  do6\rines,  the 
errors  of  which  he  was  unable  to  oppofe.  In  this  unhappy 
ilate  he  applied  to  bifhop  Tonftall,  then  in  the  Tower ;  who 
advifed  him  to  provide  a  trufly  curate  for  his  parifh,  and 
fpend  a  year  or  two  abroad  in  converfing  with  fome  of  the 
molt  eminent  profeffors  on  both  lides  the  queftion.  The 
propofal  to  travel  was  quite  agreeable  to  Gilpin ;  who,  after 
rciigning  his  living,  from  a  fcruple  of  confcience,  fet  out  for 
London,  to  receive  the  bifhop's  lail  orders,  and  embark. 
The  bifhop  promifed  to  fupport  him  abroad;  and  at  parting 
put  into  his  hands  a  treatife  upon  the  Eucharifl:,  which  the 
times  not  fuiting  to  be  printed  here,  he  defired  might  be  done 
under  his  infpe£lion  at  Paris  [a]^  With  this  charge  he  em- 
barked for  Holland,  and  on  landing  went  immediately  to 
IVialin,  to  vifit  his  brother  George,  who  was  then  a  lludent 
there.  After  a  few  weeks  he  went  to  Lou  vain,  which  he  fixed 
on  for  his  refidence;  propofing  to  make  occalional  excurfions 
to  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Brulfels,  and  other  places  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Louvain  was  then  a  chief  place  for  fludents  in  divi- 
nity, foraeof  the  mofl  eminent  divines,  on  both  fides  of  the 
queftion,  refiding  there  5  and  the  mofl  important  topics  of  re- 
hgion  were  difcuffed  with  great  freedom.  Gilpin  made  the 
befl  ufe  of  his  time,  and  foon  began  to  have  jufler  notions  of 
the  do£>rine  of  the  reformed,  when  he  was  alarmed  with  the 
news  of  Edward's  death,  andthe  accefhon  of  Mary  to  the  throne. 
However,  this  bad  news  came  attended  with  an  agreeable 
account  of  Bifhop  Tonflall's  releafe  from  the  Tower,  and  re- 
eflabliihment  in  his  bifhopric  :  but  the  confequence  of  this 
was  not  fo  agreeable;  for  afterwards  he  received  alerter  from 
his  brother  George,  inviting  him  to  Aintwerp  upon  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  Coming  thither,  he  found  that  the  bu- 
linefs  was  a  requcfl  of  the  bilhop's,  to  perfuade  him  to  accept 
of  a  living  of  confiderable  value,  which  was  become  vacant 
in  his  diocefe.  George  ufed  all  his  endeavours  for  the  pur- 
pofe,   but  in  vain  [b]  :  Bernard  was  too  well  pleafed  with  his 

[a]  It  was  written  in  latin  with  this  earls  of  Bedford  and  Leicefter,  to  give 
title  *' De  veritate  corporis  ^  fanguinis  him  in  writing  an  exadt  account  of  the 
«'  Chrifti  Domini  in  Euchariftij,*'  and  progrels  of  his  change  from  tii«  romifh 
ccmained  a  defence  of  the  real  pre  fence  religion;  which  wa»  execuied,  and  is 
in  the  grofs  fenfe ;  an  opinion  which  pi  inted  in  his  life  by  bifhop  Carleton. 
Gilpin,  who  had  a  great  reverence  for  George  was  now  at  the  Englifti  court, 
his  Kncle,  feems  to  have  imbibtd  from  but  employed  as  a  minifter  from  thence 
him,  and  to  have  retained  ever  after.  in  the  Low  Courthes,  where  he  ufually 

[b]  He  fucceeded  better  in  a  requefl  rcfided. 
made  afterwards,  at  tlie  iuftance  of  the 
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prefcnt  fituatlon  to  think  of  a  change,  and  excufed  himfelf  to 
his  patron  on  the  fame  fcruple  of  confcience  as  before,  ai^akift 
taking  the  profits  while  another  did  the  duty.  '*And  whereas," 
concludes  he,  *'  I  know  well  your  lordlhip  is  careful  how  I 
Ihould  live,  if  God  Ihould  call  your  lordfliip,  being  now  aged, 
1  defire  you,  let  not  that  trouble  you.  For,  if  I  had  no  other 
Ihift,  I  know  that  I  could  get  a  leflurefliip,  either  in  this 
viniverfity,  or  at  leaft  in  fome  abbey,  where  I  (hould  not  lofe 
my  time  ;  and  this  kind  of  life,  if  God  be  pleafed,  I  delire 
before  any  benefice  [c]."  This  letter  was  dated  Nov.  22, 
1554.  Meanwhile,  he  was  greatly  afFedted  with  the  mif- 
fortune  of  the  Englifh  from  queen  Mary's  perfecution;  and 
not  a  little  pleafed  to  find,  that,  though  unable  perfonally  to 
affift  them,  yet  his  large  acquaintance  in  the  country  furnifh- 
cd  him  with  the  means  of  ferving  many  of  them  by  recom- 
mendations. He  had  been  now  two  years  in  Flanders,  and  made 
liimfelf  mafler  of  the  controverfy,  as  it  was  there  handled. 
He  left  Louvain,  therefore,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  hisfirft 
eare  was  to  print  his  patron's  book  [d]  ;  which  he  performed 
entirely  to  his  lordfliip's  fatisfaftlon  this  fame  year  1554,  and 
received  his  thanks  for  it.  Here  popery  became  quite  his 
averfion  ;  for  he  now  faw  more  of  its  fuperft ition  and  craft ; 
the  former  among  the  people,  the  latter  among  the  priefts. 
In  this  city  he  met  with  his  old  hebrew-mafter,  Neal,  of  New- 
college.  Neal  had  always  been  a  favourer  of  popery,  and  was 
now  a  bigot  to  it ;  and  he  tried  his  ftrength  upon  his  quon- 
dam pupil,  but  found  him  above  his  match.  This  was  the 
fame  Neal  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  bilhop  Bonner, 
and  diilinguiihed  himfelf  by  vouching  the  filly  ftory  of  the 
Nag's-head  confecraticn. 

After  three  years  abfence,  Gilpin  returned  to  England  in 
1 556,  a  little  before  the  death  of  queen  Mary;  and  fooii 
after  received  from  his  uncle  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham,  to 
which  the  re6iory  of  Eafington  was  annexed.  He  immedi^ 
ately  repaired  to  his  parifh ,  where,  notwithftanding  the  per- 
fecution, which  was  then  in  its  height,  he  preached  boldly 
againft  the  vices,  errors,  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  efpe- 
ciallyjn  the  clergy  [e  !.  This  was  infallibly  to  draw  ven- 
geance upon  himfelf  i  and,  accordingly,  a  charge  confifling  of 

[c]  He  was  much  deliglitej  wi'h  his  printer,  to  whom  he  had  begn  recom- 
prefent  fituation,  which  was  near  to  a  mended  by  his  friends  in  the  Netherlands 
rnonaftery  of  Minorite  friars;  and  had  [e]  He  often  preached  againft  plu- 
the  ufc  «,f  an  exctlient  librai  y  of  tlieirs,  rahties,  and  non-refulence  ;  upon  which 
and  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  bcfl  the  popiih  clergy  cried  out,  that  all  who 
fcholarsj  nor,  fays  he,  was  I  evermore  broached  that  dodrine,  would  quickly 
dcfirous  to  learn.  become  heretics ;  and  he  was  accord* 

[d]  For  this  purpofe,  he  took  lodgings     jngly  ^ccufed  of  hcrefy. 
9t  th$  houfe  of  VafcQfan,  an  eminent 
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thirteen  articles  was  drawn  up  againft  him,  and  prcfented  in 
form  to  the  bifliop;  but  Toiiftail  found  a  method  of  difmif- 
fing  the  caufe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prote£t  his  nephew 
without  endangering  himfelf.  The  mahce  of  his  enemies 
could  not,  however,  reft  :  his  charafter  at  leaft,  was  in  their 
power;  and  they  created  him  fo  much  trouble,  that,  not  able 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  both  his  places,  he  begged  leave  of 
the  biiliop  to  refign  either  the  archdeaconry  or  his  parifh  ; 
and  the  rich  living  of  Houghton  le  Spring  becoming  vacant, 
the  bifhop  preiented  him  to  it,  on  his  refignation  of  the  arch- 
deaconry. He  now  lived  retired,  and  gave  no  immediate 
offence  to  the  clergy;  the  experience  he  had  of  their  temper 
made  him  more  cautious  not  to  provoke  them.  But  all  his 
caution  availed  nothing.  He  was  foon  formally  acculed  to 
the  bilhop  a  fecond  time  ;  and  again  protedled  by  him.  But 
his  enemies  were  njt  yet  quieted:  enraged  at  this  lecond  de- 
feat, they  f^ccufed  him  to  Bonner,  bilhop  of  London  ;  and 
here  they  went  the  right  way  to  work.  Bonnec  was  jufl  the 
reverfe  of  Tonllali,  and  immediately  gave  orders  to  apprehend 
him.  Gilpin  had  no  fooner  notice  of  it,  but,  being  no  llranger 
to  this  prelate's  burning  zeal,  he  prepared  for  martyrdom; 
and  commanding  his  houfe-fteward  to  provide  him  a  long 
garment,  that  he  mi^iht  go  the  more  comely  to  the  ilake,  lie 
fet  out  for  London.  It  is  laid,  that  he  happened  to  break  his 
leg  in  the  journey,  which  dclaved  him  ;  however  that  be,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  news  of  queen  Mary's  death  tnec  him  on 
the  road,  which  proved  his  delivery. 

Upon  his  return  to  Houghton,  he  was  received  by  his  pa- 
rilhioners  with  the  lincerefl  joy ;  and,  though  he  loon  after 
lofl  his  patron,  bifhop  Tonflall,  yet  he  quickly  experienced, 
that  worth  like  his  could  never  be. left  friendlefs.  Wlien  the 
popiih  bilhops  were  deprived,  the  earl  of  Bedford  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  queen  for  the  bilhopric  of  Cailifle;  and  took 
care  that  a  conge  d'  elire  Ihould  be  fent  down  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  for  that  purpofe :  but  Mr.  Gilpin  declined  this  pro- 
motion. He  refufed  alfo  an  offer  the  following  vear,  which 
feems  to  have  been  more  to  his  tafle.  Queen  Elizabeth,  at 
her  acceflion  to  the  throne,  had  procured  one  Dr.  I'rancis,  a 
proteftant  phyfician,  to  be  chofen  provoft  of  Queen's  college. 
Francis  was  received  with  great  reluftance  by  the  fellows, 
who  were  attached  to  popery;  and,  finding  his  fituation  un- 
eafy  among  them,  determined  to  relign,  and  made  an  offer  of 
the  place  to  Gilpin.  But  though  he  loved  the  univerfity  well, 
and  this  college  in  particular,  of  which  he  had  been  fellow, 
and  was  affurcd,  likewife,  that  the  prefent  fellows  had  a  very 
great  efleem  for  him  ;  yet  all  was  not  able  to  move  him  from 
his  parlonage.     Here  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
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hofpitality,  chanty,  and  all  good  works.  The  fame  of  hU 
hofpitality»  in  particular,  was  fo  great  and  fo  exteniive,  tha 
lord  Burleigh,  returning  from  Scotland,  made  a  vifit  to  Hough- 
ton ;  and,  though  he  came  without  any  previous  notice,  yet 
he  was  received  with  his  whole  retinue,  and  treated  in  fo  af- 
fluent and  generous  a  manner,  that  he  would  often  afterwards 
fay,  he  could  hardly  have  expelled  more  at  Lambeth.  To- 
wards the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  health  was  much  impair- 
ed; and  there  happened  a  very  unfortunate  affair,  which  en- 
tirely deflroyed  it.  Ashe  was  crofling  the  marketplace,  at 
Durham,  an  ox  ran  at  him,  and  threw  him  down  with  fuch 
violence,  that  it  was  imagined  he  had  received  his  death's 
wound.  He  lay  long  confined ;  and  though  he  got  abroad 
again,  he  never  recovered  even  the  little  ftrength  he  had  be- 
fore, and  continued  lame  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  died,  1583, 
in  his  66th  year. 

GILPIN  (Richard).  He  was  a  native  of  Crmberland, 
and  educated  in  Queen's-college,  Oxford,  vv^heiice  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  but  afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
became  minifter  of  Greyftock,  in  his  own  county  ;  but  preach- 
ed with  great  applaufe  in  London,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  till  he  was  filenced  for  refufing  to  comply  with 
the  a6t  of  uniformity,  1662.  He  afterwards  pra£lifed  phyfic 
in  the  north  of  England,  particularly  at  Newcaflle,  where  he 
was  greatly  efieeraed  by  all  that  knew  him,  both  as  a  phy- 
iician  and  a  divine — He  died  1657.  He  was  the  author  of 
feveral  trcalifes ;  but  his  difcourfe  on  "  Satan's  Tempta- 
tions'* is  moll  efteemed. 

GIOLITO  (Del  Farrari),  a  celebrated  printer  of  the 
fjxteenth  century.  He  printed  at  Venice,  and  was  eminent 
more  for  the  elegance  of  his  types  and  qualities  of  his  paper, 
than  the  corre£tnefs  of  his  works.  He  was  ennobled  by  Charles 
the  5th,  and  died  in  1547,  leaving  two  fons  who  were  print- 
ers alfo. 

GIOIA  (Flavio)  is  deferving  of  particular  notice,  be- 
caufe  the  learned  world  are  generally  agreed  in  afcribing  to 
him  the  invention  of  the  compafs.  He  was  a  Neapolitan, 
and  born  about  the  year  1300,  At  that  time  the  fovereigns 
of  Naples  were  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family  of 
France;  and,  to  mark  thecircumil-ance  of  this  invention  of 
the  compafs  originating  with  a  fubjeft  of  Naples,  Gioia 
diflinguilhed  the  north  with  a  fleur  de  lis,  a  particularity 
which  has  been  adopted  by  all  nations,  to  whom  the  ufe  of  this 
inilrument  is  known.  Some  have  pretended  that  the  ancients 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  power  of  the  magnet  j  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Plmy,  who  often  fpeaks  of  the  load-ll:one,  knew  no- 
thing of  its  appropriate  diredioa  to  the  pole.    Some  authors 
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alfo  have  conferred  the  honour  of  this  important  difcovery  on 
the  Chinefe,  and  it  has  by  Dr.  Wallis  been  afcribed  to  the 
Englifh.  However  this  may  be,  the  territ'  ry  of  Princi- 
pato,  which  is  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  which 
place  Gioia  was  born,  bears  a  compafs  for  its  arms.  If  it 
be  only  an  improvement  of  an  invention,  though  but 
partially  known,  which  may  be  imputed  to  Gioia,  he  is 
without  difpute  entitled  to  a  diflinguilhed  place  in  the  rank 
of  thofe,  who  have  contributed  to  the  benefit  of  fociety. 

GIORGIONE,  fo  called  from  his  noble  and  comely  afpe6t, 
was  an  illuftrious  painter,  and  born  at  Caftel  Franco  in  Tre- 
vifano,  a  province  in  the  ftate  of  Venice,  in  1478.  Though 
he  was  but  of  an  indifferent  parentage,  yet  he  had  a  fine  ge« 
nius  and  a  large  foul.  He  was  bred  up  in  Venice,  and  firft 
applied  himfelf  to  mufic;  in  which  he  had  fo  excellent  a  ta- 
lent, that  he  became  famous  for  linging  and  piaymg  on  the 
lute.  After  this,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  painting,  and  re- 
ceived his  firft  inftru6tions  from  Giovanni  Bellino;  but 
having  afterwards  ftudied  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
he  foon  arrived  at  a  manner  of  painting,  fuperior  to  them 
both.  He  defigned  with  greater  freedom,  coloured  with 
more  flrength  and  beauty,  gave  a  better  relievo,  more  life, 
and  a  nobler  fpirit  to  his  figures ;  and  was  the  firft  among 
the  Lombards,  who  found  out  the  admirable  effects  of  ftrong 
lights  and  fhadows.  Titian  was  extremely  pleafed  with  his 
bold  and  terrible  gufto  ;  and  intending  to  make  his  advan- 
tage  of  it,  frequently  vifited  him,  under  pretence  of  keeping 
up  the  friendfhip  they  had  contrafted  at  their  mafter  Bel- 
lino's:  but  Giorgione,  growing  jealous  of  his  intentions, 
contrived  to  forbid  him  his  houfe.  Upon  this,  Titian  be- 
came his  rival,  and  was  fo  careful  in  copying  the  life,  that  he 
excelled  Giorgione  in  difcovering  the  delicacies  of  nature. 
Titian  thought,  that  Giorgione  had  paffed  the  bounds  of 
truth;  and  though  he  imitated  in  fome  things  the  boldnefs  of 
his  colouring,  yet  he  tamed,  as  one  may  fay,  the  fiercenefs 
of  his  colours.  He  tempered  them  by  the  variety  of  tints, 
that  he  might  make  his  objedls  the  more  natural;  but,  not- 
withftanding  his  efforts  to  outdo  his  rival,  Giorgione  ftill 
maintained  his  character  for  the  greatnefs  of  his  gufto;  and 
it  is  allowed,  that  if  Titian  has  made  feveral  painters  good 
colourifts,  Giorgione  firft  fliewed  them  the  way  to  be  fo, 
Giorgione  excelled  both  in  hi  (lory  and  portraits.  The 
grcateft  of  his  performances  is  at  Venice,  on  the  front  of  the 
houfe  wherein  the  german  merchants  have  their  meetings, 
on  the  fide  which  looks  towards  the  grand  canal.  He  did 
this  piece  of  painting  in  competition  with  Titian,  who 
painted  another  lide  of  that  building;  but  both  thefe  pieces 
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being  almoll  entirely  ruined  by  age,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 
judgement  of  them.  His  moft  valuable  piece  in  oil  is  that  of 
our  Saviour  carrying  his  crofs,  now  in  the  church  of  San 
Hovo  at  Venice;  where  it  is  held  in  wonderful  efleem  and 
veneration.  He  worked  much  out  of  Venice,  as  at  Caflel 
Franco  and  Trivifano;  and  many  of  his  pieces  were  bought 
■«p  and  carried  to  foreign  parts,  to  Ihew  that  Tufcany  alone 
had  not  the  prize  of  painting.  Some  fculptors  in  his  time 
took  occalion  to  praife  fculpture  beyond  painting,  becaufe 
one  might  walk  round  a  piece  of  fculpture,  and  view  it  on 
all  fides;  whereas  a  piece  of  painting  could  never  reprefent 
but  one  fide  of  a  body  at  once.  Giorgione  hearing  this  faid, 
that  they  were  extremely  miftaken;  for  that  he  would  under- 
take to  do  a  piece  of  painting,  which  fhould  fhevv  the  fore 
and  hind  parts,  and  the  two  fides,  without  putting  fpe£lators 
to  the  trouble  of  going  round  it:  and  he  brought  it  about 
thus.  He  drew  the  pi6l:ure  of  a  young  man  naked,  fhewing 
his  back  and  fhoulders,  with  a  fountain  of  clear  water  at  his 
feet,  in  which  there  appeared  by  refle£i:ion  ail  his  fore  parts : 
on  the  left  fide  of  him,  he  placed  a  bright  fhining  armour, 
which  he  feemed  to  have  put  off,  and  in  the  luitre  of  that  all 
the  left  lide  was  feen  in  profile:  and  on  his  right  he  placed  a 
large  looking-glafs,  Vv^hich  retle£l:ed  his  right  fide  to  view. 

It  being  too  common  for  men  who  excel  in  the  fine  arts  to 
be  fubjedl  to  the  amorous  palTion,  Giorgione  was  not  exempt 
from  it.  He  fell  extremely  in  love  with  a  young  beauty  At 
Venice,  who  was  no  lefs  charmed  with  him,  and  fubmitted  to 
be  his  miflrefs.  She  fell  ill  with  the  plague:  but,  not  fuf- 
pecting  it  to  be  fo,  admitted  Giorgione  to  her  bed  ;  where, 
the  infedlion  feizing  him,  they  both  died  in  151 1,  he  being 
no  more  than  33. 

GIOSEPPINO,  an  eminent  painter,  fo  called  by  con- 
tratlion  from  Giofeppe  d'  Arpino,  a  town  of  Naples,  where 
he  was  born  in  1560.  His  father  was  an  ordinary  painter, 
who  did  bulinefs  for  the  country  people:  but  he,  being  car- 
ried to  Rome  very  young,  and  employed  by  fome  painters 
then  at  woric  in  the  Vatican  to  grind  their  colours,  fooii 
made  himielf  matter  of  the  elements  ofdefign,  and  by  degrees 
grew  very  famous.  Having  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  genius, 
he  became  a  favourite  with  the  popes  and  cardijials.  He  had 
particular  refpedi:  fhewn  him  by  Gregory  XIII.  and  was  fo 
well  received  by  the  french  king  Lewis  XIL  that  he  made 
him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  l\4ichael.  He  has  the  cha- 
rader  of  a  llorid  invention,  ready  hand,  and  much  fpirit, 
in  all  his  works;  but  yet,  having  no  fure  foundation  in  the 
ftudy  of  nature,  or  the  rules  of  art,  and  building  only  upon 
fantattical  ideas  formed  in  his  own  head,  he  has  run  into  a 
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tnultitude  of  errors,  and  been  guilty  of  many  extravagances 
necefTarily  attending  thofe,  who  have  no  better  guides  than 
their  own  capricious  fancy.  His  battles  in  the  Capitol  are 
moft  elteemed  of  all  his  pieces.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1640, 
aged  80. 

GIOTTO,  an  eminent  painter,  fculptor,  and  archite6V, 
was  born  in  1726,  at  a  village  near  Florence,  of  parents  who 
were  plain  country  people.  When  a  boy,  he  was  fent  out 
to  keep  Iheep  in  the  fields;  and,  having  a  natural  inclination 
for  defign,  he  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  drawing  his  flock 
after  the  life  upon  fand,  in  the  bed  manner  he  could.  Ci- 
mabue  travelling  once  that  way  found  him  at  this  work,  and 
thence  conceived  fo  good  an  opinion  of  his  genius  for  pain-t- 
ing, that  he  prevailed  with  his  father  to  let  him  go  to  Flo- 
rence, and  be  brought  up  under  him.  He  had  not  applied 
himfelf  long  to  defigning,  before  he  began  to  (hake  off  the 
lliffiiefs  of  the  grecian  matters.  He  endeavoured  to  give  a 
finer  air  to  his  heads,  and  more  of  nature  to  his  colouring, 
with  proper  actions  to  his  figures.  He  attempted  likewifc  to 
draw  after  the  life,  and  to  exprefs  the  different  paftions  of  the 
mind ;  but  could  not  come  up  to  the  livelinefs  of  the  eyes, 
the  tendernefs  of  the  flelh,  or  the  flrength  of  the  mufcles  in 
naked  figures.  What  he  did,  however,  had  not  been  done 
in  2CO  years  before,  at  leafl  with  any  fkill  equal  to  his. 
Giotto's  reputation  was  fo  far  extended,  that  Pope  Benedict 
IX.  fent  a  gentleman  of  his  court  into  Tufcany,  to  fee  what 
fort  of  a  man  he  was;  and  withal  to  bring  him  a  defign  from 
each  of  the  florentine  painters,  being  deli rous  to  have  fomc 
notion  of  their  fkill  and  capacities.  When  he  came  to  Giotto, 
he  told  him  of  the  Pope's  intentions,  which  were  to  employ 
him  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome;  and  defired  him  to  fend 
fome  piece  of  defign  by  him  to  his  holinefs.  Giotto,  who 
was  a  pleafant  ready  man,  took  a  Ibeet  of  white  paper,  and 
iclting  his  arm  clofe  to  his  hip  to  keep  it  fleady,  he  drew 
with  one  flroke  of  his  pencil  a  circle  fo  round  and  fo  equal, 
that  "  round  as  Giotto's  O"  afterwards  became  proverbial. 
Then,  prefcnting  it  to  the  gentleman,  he  told  him  fmiling, 
that  *'  there  was  a  piece  of  defign,  v/hich  he  might  carry  to 
h^is  holinefs."  The  man  replied,  "1  afk  for  a  deiign  :'* 
Giotto  anfwered,  "  Go,  fir,  1  tell  you  his  holinefs  aiks  no- 
thing die  of  me."  1  he  Pope,  who  underflood  fomething  of 
painting,  eafily  comprehended  by  this,  how  much  Giotto  m 
Ihength  of  dellgn  excelled  all  the  other  painters  of  his  time; 
and  accordingly  fent  for  him  to  Rome.  Here  he  painted  a 
great  many  things,  and  amongll  the  reft  a  Ihip  of  mofaic 
work,  which  is  over  the  three  gates  of  the  portico,  in  the 
entrance  to  St.  Peter's  church:  which  very  celebrated  piece  is 
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known  to  all  painters  by  the  name  of  Giotto's  veiTel.  Pope 
Benedict  was  lucceeded  by  Clement  V.  who  transferred  the 
papal  court  to  Avignon ;  whither,  likewife,  Gietto  was 
obliged  to  go.  After  fome  flay  there,  having  perfcdiy  fatif- 
ficd  the  Pope  by  many  fine  fpecimens  of  his  art,  he  was 
largely  rewarded,  and  returned  to  Florence  full  of  riches  and 
honour  in  131 6.  He  was  foon  invited  to  Padua,  where  he 
painted  a  new-built  chapel  very  curioufly ;  thence  he  went 
to  Verona,  and  then  to  Ferrara.  At  the  fame  time  the 
poet  Dante,  hearing  that  Giotto  was  at  Fenara,  and  being 
himfclf  then  in  exile  at  Ravenna,  got  him  over  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  wrought  fcveral  things ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
here  that  he  drew  Dante's  picture,  though  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  poet  and  the  painter  was  previous  to  this.  In  1322, 
he  was  again  invited  abroad  by  Caflruccio  Caftrucani,  lord 
ofl^uca;  and,  after  that,  by  Robert  kina;  of  Naples.  Giotto 
painted  many  things  at  Naples,  and  chiefly  the  chapel,  where 
the  king  was  fo  pleafed  with  him,  that  he  ufed  very  often  to 
go  and  ill  by  him  while  he  was  at  work:  for  Giotto  was  a 
man  of  pleafant  converfation  and  wit,  as  well  as  ready  with 
his  pencil.  One  day,  it  being  very  hot,  the  king  faid  to  him, 
*'  If  I  were  you,  Giotto,  I  would  leave  oft  working  this  hot 
weather;'*  «'  and  fo  would  I,  Sir,"  fays  Giotto,  "  if  I  were 
you."  lie  returned  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome 
to  Florence,  leaving  monuments  of  his  art  in  almofV.  every 
place  through  which  he  palled.  The  nnmber  of  his  works  is 
fo  great,  that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  them  There 
is  a  pid:ure  of  his  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Florence,  re- 
'prefenting  the  death  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  with  the  apoflles 
about  her;  the  attitudes  of  which  flory,  Michael  Angelo 
ufed  to  fay,  could  not  be  better  defigned.  Giotto,  however, 
did  not  confine  his  genius  altogether  to  painting:  he  was,  as 
we  have  faid,  a  fculptor  and  architect.  In  1327,  he  formed 
the  deiign  of  a  magnificent  and  beauteous  monument  for 
Guido  Tarlati,  bilhopof  Arezzo,  who  had  been  the  head  cf 
the  Ghibclinefa<ftion  in  Tufcany :  and  in  1334  he  undertook 
tiie  famous  tower  of  Sanfta  Maria  del  Fiore;  for  which  work, 
though  it  was  not  finifhed,  he  was  made  a  citizen  of  Florence, 
and  endowed  with  a  confiderable  yearly  penfion. 

His  death  happened  in  1336:  and  the  city  of  Florence 
eredcd  a  marble  l\atue  over  his  tomb.  He  had  the  eileem 
and  friendship  of  moll  of  the  excellent  men  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived;  and  among  tlie  reil:  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  He 
drew,  as  we  have  laid,  the  pidure  of  the  former;  and  the 
latter  mentions  him  in  his  will,  and  in  one  of  his  familiar 
epiflics. 
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GIRALDI  (LtLio  Gregorio),  in  latin  Gyraldus,  an 
ingenious  critic,  and  one  of  'the  moil  learned  men  modcra 
Italy  has  produced,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1470,  of  an  an- 
cient and  reputable  family.  He  learned  the  latin  tongue 
and  polite  literature  under  Bapti ft  Guarini;  and  afterwards 
the  greek  at  Milan  under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles.  He 
retired  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Albert  Picns,  prince  of 
Carpi,  and  of  John  Francis  Picus,  prince  of  Mirandula; 
and,  having  by  their  means  accefs  to  a  large  and  well- 
furniflied  library,  he  appHed  himfelf  intenfely  to  ftudy.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Modena-,  and  thence  to  Rome:  in  which 
city  he  was,  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  foldiers  of  Charles 
v.  in  1527.  He  loft  his  all  in  the  general  ruin;  and,  what 
was  worfe  even  than  this,  he  loft  foon  after  his  patron  cardi- 
nal Rangoni,  with  whom  he  had  lived  fome  time.  He  was 
then  obliged  to  (lielter  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  the  prince  of 
Mirandula,  not  the  great  Picus,  but  a  relation  of  the  fame 
name;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  this  friend  and  pro- 
teftor  in  1533,  who  was  aftaffinated  by  a  cabal,  of  vv^hich  his 
nephew  was  the  head.  Giraldi  was  at  that  time  fo  arBided 
with  the  gout,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  to  fave  himfelf 
from  the  hands  of  the  confpirators;  after  having  loft  ail 
which  he  had  acquired,  ii nee  the  facking  of  Rome.  He  then 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  lived  at  Ferrara.  The 
gout  tormented  him  fo  for  the  fix  or  {evsn  laft  vears  of  his 
life,  that,  as  he  fpeaks  of  himfelf,  he  m.ight  be  faid  rather  to 
breathe  than  to  live.  He  was  fuch  a  cripple  in  his  hands  and 
feet,  that  he  was  incapable  of  doing  the  common  necelTaries 
of  life,  or  even  moving  himfelf.  To  this  dreadful  ftate  was 
added  extreme  poverty.  All  this  did  not  fo  atfecl  him,  but 
that  he  made  what  ufe  he  could  of  intervals  of  eafe,  to  read, 
and  even  write:  and  many  of  his  books  were  compofed  in 
thofe  intervals.  He  died  at  length  of  this  dreadful  malady  iu 
1552;  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara,  where 
the  following  epitaph,  compofed  by  himfelf,  was  infcribcd 
upon  his  tomb: 

D.    M. 
Quid  hofpes  adft?s  ?  tymbion 
Vides  Gyraldi  Lilij, 
Fortunse  utriufque  paginnm 
Qni  pertulit,  fed  pellima 
Elt  ufus  altera,  nihil 
Opis  ferente  Apolline. 
Nil  fcire  refert  amplius 
Tua  aut  fua  ;  in  tuam  rem  abi. 

His  works  confift  of  17  produ«5lions,  which  were  flrft 
printed  feparately;  but  afterwards  collefted  and  publilhed  in  2 

vols. 
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vols,  felio,  at  Bafll  1580,  and  at  Leyden  1696.  The  mod 
valued  pieces  among  them  are,  Hiiloria  de  Deis  .Gentium,—*- 
Hiilorias  Poetarum  tarn  Graecorum  quam  Latinorum  Dialog! 
decern, — and,  Dialog!  duo  de  Poetis  noikorum.  1  he  firft  of 
theie  bocks  is  one  ot  the  laft  he  compofed,  and  full  of  the 
profoundelt  erudition.  The  other  two,  which  make  up 
the  kiflory  of  the  ancient  and  modern  poets,  are  written 
with  great  exa£lnefs  and  judgement.  Voffiu?  fpeaks  highly 
of  this  work  declaring,  that  the  author  has  Ihewn  great 
judgement  and  learning,  as  well  as  induftry,  in  compofing 
it ;  and  obferves,  that  though  his  profcllcd  defign  is  to  colleft 
memoirs  concerning  their  perfons,  characters,  and  writings 
in  general,  yet  he  has  occaiionally  interfperfed  many  things, 
i*egarding  the  very  art.  of  poetry,  which  may  be  ufeful  to 
thofe  who  intend  more  particularly  to  cultivate  it.  Jofeph 
Scaliger,  indeed,  would  perfuade  us,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  contemptible  than  the  judgement  he  palFes  on  the  poets 
he  treats  of;  but  as  men  who  fpeak  from  prejudice  or  paffion, 
as  Scaliger  often  did,  are  apt  to  contradict  themfelves,  fo  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  another  place  this  fame  Scaliger  allows 
all  the  works  of  Giraldus  to  be  very  good,  and  that  no  man 
knew  better  how  to  temper  learning  with  judgement, 

I'here  is  a  work  alfo  by  Giraldus,  de  annis  &  menfibus, 
ca^terifque  temporibus  partibus,  una  cum  Kalendario  Roma- 
no 6c  Grseco,  written  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the 
kalendar,  which  was  afterwards  effected  by  Pope  Gregory 
Xlll.  about  I582.  There  are  likewife  among  his  works  a 
few  poems,  the  principal  of  which  is  intituled,  Epiftola  in 
qua  agitur  de  incommodis,  quae  in  direptione  Uibana  paflus 
eft;  ubi  item  eft  quaft  catalogus  fuorum,  amicorum  Poeta- 
rum, &  defleatur  interitus  Herculis  Cardinalis  Rangonis." 
This  poem  is  annexed  to  the  florentine  edition  of  the  Two 
Dialogues  concerning  his  contemporary  Poets  ;  and  is  curious 
and  jnterefting,  as  it  contains  a  kind  of  literary  hiftory  of 
that  time. 

The  higheft  eulogies  have  been  bcflowed  upon  Giraldus  by 
authors  of  the  firfl  name.  Caufaubon  calls  him,  vir  folidc 
doctus,  6c  in  fcribendo  accuratus,  a  man  folidly  learned  and 
an  accurate  writer.  Thuanus  fays,  that  *'  he  was  excellently 
ikilled  in  the  greek  and  latin  tongues,  in  polite  literature,  and 
in  antiquity,  which  he  has  illultrated  in  feveral  works;  and 
that,  though  highly  defcrving  a  better  fate,  he  flruggled  all 
his  life  with  ill  health  and  ill  fortune." 

GlRALDI  (John  Baptist  Cintio),  an  Italian  poet,  of 
the  fame  family  with  Lilio  Giraldi,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in 
1504.  His  father,  being  a  man  of  ietteis,  took  great  care  of 
his  education 3  and   placed   him   under  Ciflio   Cftlcagniiii,  t6 
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ftudy  the  languages  and  phllofopby.  He  made  an  ■uncommon 
pro2;refs,  and  then  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic :  in 
which  faculty  he  was  afterwards  a  dodor.  He  muft  have 
been  a  very  furprizlng  perfon^  for  he  was  pitched  upon,  at  2 1 
years  of  age,  to  read  public  le£tures  at  Ferrara  upon  phyfic 
and  polite  literature.  In  1 542,  the  duke  of  Ferrara  made 
him  his  fecietary;  which  office  he  held  till  the  death  of  that 
prince  in  1558.  He  was  continued  in  it  by  his  fuccelfor: 
but  envy  having  done  him  fome  ill  offices  with  bis  mafter, 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  court.  He  left  the  city  at  the 
fame  time,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Mondovi  in  Pied  • 
mont;  where  he  taught  the  belles  lettres  publicly  for  three 
years.  Then  he  went  to  Turin ;  but  the  air  there  not 
agreeing  with  his  conttltution,  he  accepted  the  profellbrfiiip 
of  rhetoric  at  Pavia  ;  which  the  fenate  of  Milan,  hearing  of 
his  being  about  to  remove,  and  apprized  of  his  great  merit, 
freely  offered  him.  This  poll  he  filled  with  great  repute; 
and  afterwards  obtained  a  place  in  the  academy  of  that  town. 
It  was  here  he  got  the  name  of  Cintio,  which  he  retained 
ever  after,  and  put  in  the  title-page  of  his  books.  The  gout, 
which  was  hereditary  in  his  family,  beginning  to  attack  him 
feverely,  he  returned  to  Ferrara;  thinking  that  his  native 
air  might  afford  him  relief.  But  he  was  hardly  fettled  there, 
when  he  grew  extremely  ill;  and,  after  languilhing  about 
three  months,  died  ni  1573. 

His  works  are  all  written  in  Italian,  except  fome  orations, 
fpoken  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  in  Latin.  They  confilt 
chiefly  of  tragedies  :  a  colleftion  of  which  was  publlflicd  at 
Venice  1583,  in  Svo,.  by  his  fon  Celfo  Giraldi ;  who,  in  his 
dedication  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  takes  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  he  Vv'as  the  youngefl  of  five  fons,  and  the  only  one  who 
furvived  his  father.  There  are  alfo  fome  profe  works  of 
Giraldi  :  one  particularly  upon  comedy,  tragedy,  and  other 
kinds  of  poetry,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  by  himfelf  in 
1554,  4to.  As  little  as  this  Giraldi  feems  to  be  known,  fome 
make  no  fcruple  to  rank  him  among  the  belt  tragic  writers 
that  Italy  has  produced. 

GIR  ALDUS  (Silvester),  a  very  learned  and  eloquent 
man  in  his  time,  was  born  of  noble  parents,  at  the  caflle  of 
Mainarpir,  near  Pembroke  in  South  Wales,  in  1145.  Dif- 
covering  an  early  inclination  for  the  fervice  of  the  chuich,  his 
uncle,  who  was  bilhop  of  St.  David's,  took  care  of  his  edu- 
cation. When  he  had  made  a  proper  advancement,  he  was 
fent  to  France,  and  fludied  theology  at  Paris  under  Peter 
Comeftor ;  tor,  theology,  it  feems,  was  then  in  its  molt 
fiourilhing  flate  in  that  city.  Having  finillied  his  own  pur- 
fuits,  he  thought  himfelf  capable  of  reading  le£lures  to  others: 
6  and 
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aiid  accordingly  did  fo,  upon  the  belles  lettres  and  rhetoric  iii 
the  englifh  college  there.  He  returned  to  England  about  1 172, 
and  brought  with  him  fo  high  a  reputation  for  learning  and  fo 
much  zeal  for  the  church,  that  Richard,  abp.  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  Pope's  legate,  pitched  upon  liim  in  1175,  ^^  colled 
fome  neglefted  tithes,  and  reform  fome  abufes,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales.  He  was  invefted  with  an  extraordinary  com- 
miflion;  and  he  exerted  himfelf  fo  vigoroufly,  that,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  progrefs,  he  fufpended  an  archdeacon  for  keeping 
a  concubine.  In  11 76,  the  bilhop  of  St- David's  dying,  he 
was  named  with  three  others,  to  be  prefented  to  the  king,  but 
declined  it.  The  fame  year  he  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  ftudy 
the  canon  law.  He  fpent  three  years  upon  it ;  and  with  fo 
much  fuccefs,  that  he  was  offered  the  profefTorfhip  in  the 
univerfity  there  :  but  this  he  refufed  to  accept,  defigning  to  go  to 
Bologna  to  perfedl  himfelf  in  that  fcience.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1180;  and,  in  1184,  became  known  to  Hen.  H. 
who,  perceiving  his  great  merit  and  abilities,  fcnt  him  the 
year  after,  as  fecretary,  with  his  fon  prince  John  into  Ireland. 
John  returned  with  his  army  the  fame  year ;  but  Giraldus 
flayed  fome  months  longer  in  Ireland,  to  fearch  for  antiquities, 
and  to  make  a  typographical  defcription  of  the  ifle  ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  travelled  ail  over  it,  and  did  not  pafs  over  to  Wales 
till  1 186.  Pie  afterwards  fpent  fome  time  in  compofing  his 
own  memoirs,  and  then  went  to  Oxford ;  where  he  employed 
three  whole  days  in  reciting  them  publicly.  The  bifliopric  of 
St.  David's  becoming  vacant  in  1198,  he  was  eledled  a  fecond 
time  ;  but  a  difpute  arofe  about  it,  for  the  fettling  of  which  he 
himfelf  went  to  Rome  in  1200.  He  did  not  fucceed,  having  a 
rich  competitor  to  vie  with  ;  "  eranttum  enim  omnia  venalia 
Romae.'*  He  lived  about  70  years,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  works;  fome  of  which  have  been  printed,  fome  remain 
in  MS.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  the  monks,  whom  he  has 
treated  very  feverely;  and  it  was  a  common  faying  with  him, 
*'  a  monachorum  malitia  libera  nos,  Domine,'*  from  the 
malice  of  monks,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.  Tanner  makes  it 
almoll  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  a  man  in  fuch  a  dark  and 
ignorant  age,  could  be  fo  unlverfally  learned,  and  withal  fo 
eloquent,  as  Giraldus.  However,  he  had  other  qualities  in 
common  with  his  neighbours;  for  he  was  credulous  and 
fuperftitious  in  the  higheft  degree;  and  tiiere  were  no  dreams 
or  vifions  fo  fenfelefs  and  extravagant,  which  he  did  not  believe 
to  be  divine  revelations. 

The  only  works  of  his,  which  a  reader  can  have  any  curi- 
ofity  to  fee,  are  his  Topographia  Hiberniae,  live  de  MirablHbus 
&  Habitatoribus  Hiberniae  libri  tres,  ad  Henricum  II. — Ex- 
pugnatio  Hiberniae,  five  Hill oria  Vaticiualis  de  expugnata  ab 
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Angiis  Hibernia."  **  Itinefarium  Cambria;."  *^  Defcripiio 
fcambrlse.'*  Thefe  are  all  to  be  found  in  a  colleclion  pub- 
iifhed  by  Catnden  at  Frankfort,  1602,  in  folio,  under  the  title 
of  '*  Anglica,  Normannica,  &  Cambrica,  a  vetcribus  fcripta.*' 
His  three  books,  "  De  Rebus  a  fe  geftis,**  together  with  other 
pieces,  are  puWifhed  by  Wharton,  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
"Anglia  Sacra  :*'  and  in  the  Lambeth  and  Cotton  libraries  there 
are  ftill  extant  from  MS.  as  among  others,  '*  Liber  Carmi- 
hum  &  Epigrammatuni,'*  and  *'  De  Principis  Inlkuftione 
Diftinftiones  tres;"  which  lafl,  Cave  tells  us,  is  a  long  work, 
but  well  deferving  to  be  read. 

GIRALDUS  (Cambrensis).  This  antient  Britlfh  writer 
jived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  and  was  nearly  cotemporary  with 
Geoffery  of  Monrnouth.  He  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the  World 
in  monkifli  latin,  but  his  Account  of  Britifh  Affairs  is  nearly 
copied  from  Geoffery.  T  here  are  fome  things,  however,  in  his 
hiftory  relating  to  eccleiiaftical  affairs,  which  are  extremely  va- 
luable ;  for  he  gives  us  an  accouhtof  the  ftate  of  the  monks  in 
his  time,  frdni  which  we  learn,  that,  although  they  were  then 
extremely  ignorant,  yet  they  were  more  fimp'Ie  in  their  manners 
than  thofe  who  lived  ill  latter  times.  He  died  at  St.  David's, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 

(jlRON  (D.  Pierre)  duke  of  OlTona,  a  noble  Spaniard, 
whom  we  are  induced  to  mention  principally  on  this  account : 
When  he  was  viceroy  of  Naples,  the  famous  cdhfpiracy  againil 
Venice  was  difcovered  by  means  of  JafKer  one  of  the  confpira- 
tors,  and  Vvdiich  the  duke  of  GiTona  fomented  and  alTifted. 
This  has  formed  a  plot  for  one  of  the  moll  popular  tragedies 
on  the  Englilh  ftagc.  I'he  dtike  of  OfTona,  a  pT0ud,  imperi- 
ous, and  intriguing  charai^cr,  died  in  ^rifon  in  T6a4,  ^g^"^  49- 

GIRY  (Lot^is),  a  native  of  Pans,  and  one  of  the  firil  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Academy;  he  was  a  man  of  great  integrity 
and  of  refpe£lable  accompilifhments.  He  rranflated  '*the  Apo- 
logy of  Tertullian  ;  the  Sacred  Hiftory  of  bulpicius  Severus; 
St.  Auguftin's  Traf^deCivitateDei,  with  fome  portion  of  Ci- 
cero's works      He  died  at  the  age  of  70,  in  the  year  1665. 

GISELINUS,  a  native  of  Bruges,  born  in  1743,  died  in 
1551,  pubiflied  a  corrcft  and  good  edition  of  Prudentius,  at 
Antwerp.  He  was  a  phyfician,  and  affifted  in  the  work  above 
mentioned,  by  Pulmannus. 

CtLAIN  (N.  Saint},  a  name  that  wouH  not  be  worth 
preferving,  but  for  the  Angularity  of  the  anecdote  which  hap- 
pens to  be  connected  with  it.  *  This  perfon  was  born  at 
Limoges  about  1620,  and  retired  into  Holland  for  the  fake 
tifprofeffing  the  proteftant  religion.  Arms  and  letters  feeni 
to  have  occupied  him  bv  turns  ;  for,  after  having  ferved  the 
republic  as  an  officer,  he  employed  himfelf  for  fome  time 
in  the  Holland  Gazette.  I'he  reading  of  Spinoza's  book 
changed  this  zealous  proteQant  into  as  zealous  an  atheift.  He 
was  fo  ftrongly  poilelicd  in  favour  uf  cpiiiofiini,  tliat  he 
V.L,  Vn.    '  D  tliought 
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thought  he   fhould  do  a  fervlce  to   the  public   if  he  made  it 
more  acceiTlble.     With   this  view   he  tranflated  into   French 
the  famous  *' Tra£^atus   Theologico-Pohtlcus"  of  Spinoza; 
and  publifhed  it,  at  firft,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Key  of  the 
San6tuaiy."     The  work  making  a   great  noife,  he  publifhed 
it  a  fecond  time,  in  order  to  fpread  it  farther,  with  the  title  of 
**  A  Treatife  on   the   fuperftitious  Ceremonies   of  the   Jews." 
And^^fily,   in   a  third  publication)  he  intituled  it,   "  Curious 
and  dilinterefted  Refleflions  upon  Points   the   moil  important 
to  Salvation.*'       Ihis  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1678,  lamo. 
GLANDORP   (MAT/irHiAs),    a  German  phyfician,    was 
born  in   1595,  at  Cologi/e,  where  his  father   was   a  furgeon. 
His   firft   application  to'  letters   was   at  Bremen  ;  whence  he 
returned    to    Cologne,    and    devoted   hi mfelf  to    philofophy, 
phylic,  and  chirurgery.     He  ftudied  four  years  under    Peter 
Holtzem,  who  was   the   ele(5^or's  phyfician,  and  profefTor  in 
this  city  ;  and  he  learned  the  pra£lical  part  of  furgery  from  his 
father.     To  perfe£l  himfelf  in  thefe   fciences,  he  went  after- 
tvards  into  Italy,  and  made  fome  ftay  at  Padua ;  where  he 
greatly  benefited  himfelf  by  attending  the  lectures   of  Jerome 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,    Adrian  Spigelius,  and  Sanftorius. 
He  was  here  made  M.D.     After   having  vifited  the  principal 
towns  of  Italy,  he  returned  to  his  country  in  16 18,  and  fettled 
at  Bremen  ;  where  he  praftifed  phyfic  and  chirurgery  with  fo 
much  fuccefs,  that  the  archbifhop  of  this  place  made  him  his 
phyfician  in  1628.       He  was  alfo  made   phyfician   of  the  re- 
public of  Bremen.     The  time  of  his    death   is  not  precifely 
known  ;  but  the  dedication   of  his  laft  work  is  dated  061.  8, 
5652,  fo  that  he  could  not  be  dead  before,  as  fome  JournaliBs 
have  afTerted,  though  it  is  probable  he  was  foon  after.     He 
publifhed,  at  Bremen,  "  Speculum  Chirurgorum,"  in  1619;" 
**  Methodus  Medenda?  Paronychiae,'*  in   11 33;  **  Tra flatus 
de  Polypo  Narium  affeftu  graviflimo,'*  in  1628  ;  and  *'  Gazo- 
phylaclum  Polypufium  Fonticulorum&Setonum  Refaratum,"ia 
1633      Thefe  four  pieces  were  colle£ted  and  publifhed,  with 
emendations,  under  the  title  of  his  works,  at  London,   in  1729, 
4to.  with  his  life  prefixed:  and  it  muft  needs  fuggeft  an  high  opi- 
nion of  this  young  phyfician,  that,  though  he  died  a  young  man, 
yet  his  works  fhould  be  thought  worthy  of  a  republication  100 
years  after  ;  when  fuch  prodigious  improvements  have  been  made 
in  philofophy,  phyfic,  and  fciences  of  all  kinds,  of  which  he  had 
not  the  benefit. 

GLANVIL  (Joseph),  a  difiinguifhed  writer,  was  born 
in  1636,  at  Plymouth  in  Devonfliirc,  where  he  probably  re- 
ceived the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education,  and  was  entered  at 
Exeter-college,  Oxford,  April  19,  1652.  He  was  placed  under 
Samuel  Conant,  an  eminent  tutor,  and  having  made  great 
proficiency  in  his  ftudie  ,  he  proceeded  B.A.  0£t.  11,  1655, 
The  following  year,  he  removed  to  Lincohi -college,  pro- 
bably 
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bably  upon  fome  view  of  preferment.  TaVing  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  June  29,  1658,  he  afTumed  the  prieftly  officj  [f],  and 
became  chaplain  to  Francis  Roufe,  efq  ;  then  made  provofl:  of 
Eton-college,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  defigned  for  one  of 
his  upper  houfe  [of  Lords].  Had  tnls  patron  lived  a  little 
longer,  Glanvil's  expedtations  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
fully  anfwered ;  fince  he  entirely  complied  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  then  prevailing  party,  to  whom  his  very  prompt 
pen  mult  needs  have  been  ferviceable.  But,  Roufe  dying  the 
fame  year,  he  returned  to  his  college  in  Oxford,  and  purfued 
his  fludies  there  during  the  fubfequent  diflradlions  in  the 
ftate.  About  this  time,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Richard  Baxter,  who  entertained  a  great  opinion  of  his  genius, 
and  continued  his  refpe£i:  for  him  after  the  Reftoration,  when 
he  renounced  his  principles.  The  friendfhip  was  alfo  ftill 
kept  on  Glanville's  fide,  who,  Sept.  3,  i65i,  addrefTed  an 
cpiftie  to  his  friend,  profeffing  himfelf  to  be  an  admirer  of 
his  preaching  and  writings ;  he  al'o  offered  to  write  fome- 
thing  in  his  defence,  but  yielded  to  his  advice,  not  to  fa- 
crifice  his  views  of  preferment  to  their  friendfhip  [o]. 

Accordingly,  he  had  the  prudence  to  take  a  different  me- 
thod; and  turning  his  thoughts  to  a  fubje£t  not  only  inoffen- 
five  in  itfelf,  but  entirely  popular  at  that  time,  viz.  a  defence 
of  experimental  philofophy,  againft  the  notional  way  of  Ari- 
flotle  and  the  fchools,  he  publilhed  it  this  year,  under  the 
title  of  '*  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  or  Confidence  in 
Opinions,  manifefted  in  a  Dilcourfc  of  the  Shortnefs  and 
Uncertainty  of  our  Knowledge  and  its  Caufes,  with  fome  Re- 
fieftions  on  Peripateticifm,  and  an  Apology  for  Philofophy, 
1661,"  8vo.  Thefe  meetings,  which  gave  rife  to  the  Royal 
Society,  were  much  frequented  at  this  time  [h],  and  encou- 
raged by  learned  men  of  all  perfuafions ;  fo  that  this  fmall  dif- 
courfe  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  literary  world 
in  a  favourable  light.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  improving 
by  the  weaknefs  of  an  antagonift,  whom  he  anfwered  in  an 
appendix  to  a  piece  called,  '*  Scepfis  Scientifica,  or  confeffed 
Ignorance  the  Way  to  Science,  in  an  Effay  on  the  Vanity  of 
Dogmatizing,  and  confident  Opinion,    1665,*'  4to.       Our 

[f]   Affumed  it,  thatis,  withoutany  meer    Nonconformifts,  c.    v.     LonJ, 

kiinl  of  ordination,    according    to  the  liSi.     Kennett's  Regift.  p.  609. 
principles  of  the  feftanes  at  that  time,         [h]  Bircti's  Hiftr.y  of  the  Royal  So- 

of  which  his  patron  Roufe  was  »in  rmi-  ciety,  Vol.  I.       In    the  introduaion, 

nent.  leader.    This  added  to  Wotd's  fi-  Wood  fays,    he  refle«5ted  with  regrec 

lence  about  his  having  any  orders,  and  upon  hisuniverfily-educaiion,  and  wi(h- 

histaking  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng-  ed   he  had    heen   fent   to    Cambridge, 

land  after  the  Reftoration, is  the  ground  where  he  fhould  have  had  a  free  me- 

oP  the  conje^ure,  that  he  afluaieJ  the  ihod   of  philofophizing.    Athcn.  Oxon. 

priefVhood.  Vol- II.  col.  664.     This  points  evidcnt- 

[cj    Baxter's  trut  Defence   of   the  ly  to  Dr.  Henry  Moore,  as  will  appear 

hereafter. 
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author  dedicated  tills  piece  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  terms 
of  the  higheft  refpefl  for  that  inftitutjoii;  and  the  fociety 
being  then  in  a  ftatf  of  infancy,  and  having  many  enemies,  as 
might  be  expc6led  in  fo  noveJ  an  undertaking,  which  feemed 
to  threaten  the  ruin  of  the  old  way  of  philofophizing  in  the 
fchools,  the  "  ScepHs'*-  was  prefented  lo  the  council  by  lord 
Brereton,  at  a  meeting,  Dec.  7,  1664;  when  his  lordfhip 
aifo  propofed  the  author  for  a  member,  and  he  was  ele«5ted 
accordingly  in  that  month. 

In  1663,  the  houfe  of  John  MumpefTon  of  Tedworth,  in 
Wiitfliire,  being  difturbed  by  the  beating  of  a  drum  invifibly 
every  night,  our  author  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  fubjec)-, 
and  in  1666  printed,'  in  4to.  "  Somephilofophical  Confidera- 
tions,  touching  the  being  of  Witches  and  Witchcraft."  In 
this  piece  he  defended  the  poifibility  of  witchcraft,  whicli 
drew  him  into  a  controverfy  that  ended  only  with  his  life; 
during  the  courfe  of  it,  he  propofed  to  confirm  his  opinion  by 
a  coUedlion  of  feveral  narratives  relating  to  it.  Whereupon, 
as  he  held  then  a  correfpondence  wi  h  Mr.  Boyle,  that  gen- 
tleman, obferving  with  how  much  warmth  the  difpute  was 
Carried  on,  gave  him  many  juft  cautions  about  his  managing 
fo  tender  a  fubje£l;  and  hinted  to  him,  that  the  credit  of  re- 
ligion might  fuffer  by  weak  arguments  upon  fuch  topics.  In 
anfwer  to  which,  Cjlanvil  profelTes  himfelf  much  obliged  for 
thofe  kind  admonitions,  and  promifes  to  be  exceeding  care- 
ful in  the  choice  of  his  relations :  however,  he  made  a 
fhift  to  pick  out  no  lefs  than  twenty-fix  modern  relations, 
belldes  that  of  Mr   Mumpeiroa''s  drummer  [i]. 

'  His  defence  of  the  Royal  Society  procured  him  many 
friends,  fome  of  whom  obtained  for  him  the  rectory  of  the 
Ahbey-church  at  Bath,  into  which  he  was  indu6led  June  the 
fame  year,  1666.  From  this  time  he  fixed  his  refidence  in 
that  city;  and,  continviiog  on  all  occafions  to  teilify  his  zeal 
for  the  new  philofophy,  by  exploding  Arirtotle,  he  was  de- 
iired  to  make  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Robert  Crofle,  vicar  of  Chew,  near 
Pensford  in  Somerfetfliire,  a  great  zealot  for  the  old  eflablifli- 
ed  way  of  teaching  in  the  fchools.  Our  author  accepted  the 
invitation,  and,  going  to  Pensford  in  1677,  happened  to  come 
into  the  room  juft  as  the  vicar  was  entertaining  his  company 

[0  Thefe  relations  were  nor  printreil  nature  of  a  fpirit,  tranflated  by  our  au- 

till  alter  his  Oeath,  in  a  piece,  ir.tituleci,  tlior,    from    the  two   l;ift  chaprers  of 

*<SitltUicifmusTriunphans,in  two  P^rts,  More's.  *'  Enchiridion  Metaphyficum  '" 

1681,"  8vo.;  aiul  again  in   168;,  with  This  confirms  our  obfervation  concern- 

large  ediiioiiF,  by  Dr.  Henry  Mote,  tlie  ing    Mr.  Glanvil's  Moriafm  ;    and  we 

editor  of  botli  edition?;   to  whom  our  Ihall  venrnre  another  remark,  by  wav 

author  liad  addrelfrd  a  letter  on  the  fiib-  of  conjed^ure,  t!iat  the  famous  Aory  of 

;e6t :  and  in  an    appendix  to  the  firft  Mumpeiron's   drummer   probably  gave 

pjrt  conceining  the  poiliiiiliiy  of  apparl-  bnth  to  Addifoa's  e<jni6v!y  calkd  "  Th« 

iiGiii,  ihc»e  ib  ad^cd,  an  accwitn:  uf  the  Di  i»nimer." 

6  with 
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With  the  praifes  of  Arillotle  and  his  philofophy.  After  their 
firft  civiHties  were  paid,  he  went  on  with  his  dircourfe,  and, 
applying  liimfeJf  to  Mr.  Glanvil,  treated  the  Royal  Society 
and  modern  philofophers  with  fome  contempt.  Glanvil,  not 
exj>e(^ing  fo  fudden  an  attack,  was  in  fome  meafure  furprizcd, 
and  did  not  anfwer  with  that  quicknefs  and  facility  as  he  other- 
wife  might  probably  have  done.  But  afterwards,  both  in  con- 
verfatlon  and  by  letters,  he  attacked  his  antagonift*s  affertion, 
that  Arlftotle  had  more  advantages  for  knowledge  than  the 
Royal  Societ}^  or  all  the  prefent  age  had  or  could  have,  be- 
caufe,  "totam  peragravit  Afiam,"  he  traveled  over  all  Afia  [k]. 
Neither  did  Glanvil  let  the  matter  reft  there,  but  laid  the  plan  of 
a  farther  defence  of  the  Royal  Society;  but,biihop  Sprat's  hiflory 
of  it  being  then  in  the  prefs,  he  waited  to  fee  how  far  that  treatiie 
Ihould  anticipate  his  deiign.  Upon  its  publication  in  1667,  find- 
ing there  was  room  left  for  liim,  he  purfued  his  refolution[L]; 
and  printed  his  piece  the  following  year,  with  this  title,  ex- 
preffing  the  motives  of  writing  it,  *'  Plus  ITItra,  or  the  Pro- 
grefs  and  Advancement  of  Knowledge  fince  the  Days  of  Arifto- 
tie.  In  an  Account  of  fome  of  the  molt  remarkable  late  Improve- 
ments of  practical  ufeful  Learning,  to  encourage  Philofophlcal 
Endeavours,  occalloned  by  a  Conference  with  one  of  tlie  no- 
tional Way,  1668."  i2mo.  in  fome  parts  of  this  piece  be 
treated  the  Jsomerfetfliire  vicar  with  rough  raillery  [m],  which 

ia 


[k]  WooJ  tells  u?,  that  Croffe  had 
been  fellow  Si  Lincoln-college,  and  was 
preferred  by  the  parliament  to  this  rich 
vicaragej  where,  leaving  his  fellowfhip, 
he  fettled  in  1655,  and  was  conftituted 
an  alllftant  to  the  commiffioners  for 
ejeding  ignorant,  &c.  minifters.  At  the 
ReAoiation  he  conformed,  and  fo  held  his 
living.  While  in  the  univerfity,  he  was 
accounted  a  noted  philofopher  and  di- 
vine, an  able  pre:ic!ier,  and  well  verfed 
in  the  fathers  and  fchoolmen.  Athen. 
Oxon. 

[l]  After  Sprat's  MS.  was  read  to 
the  Pvoyal  Society,  Oa.  1664,  Mr. Olden- 
burg, ia  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  dated 
Nov.  24,  following,  reroarkeJ  that  he 
knew  not  whether  there  was  enough 
faid  in  it  of  particulars  ;  and  in  another 
letter,  dated  06i.  r,  1667,  -after  that 
hiftory  was  printed,  and  ready  for  pub- 
lication, he  wrote  as  follows. — *'  There 
is  a  certain  gentleman,  a  florid  writer, 
one  of  our  own  royal  collfgiaies,  who 
intends  to  print  Ihortly  fome  paralipo- 
mena  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  our  fo- 
ciery  ;  wherein  he  means  to  take  notice 
of  the  performances  of  foroe  eminent 
members  thereof,  more  than  has  bc«n 


done  by  Mr.  Sprat  ;  and  farther  to  re- 
commend and  vindicate  the  modern  ex- 
peiimenral  philofophy,  by  reprcfentiTig 
the  advantages  of  this  way  of  trials,  both 
for  light  and  ufe,  above  that  of  former 
times.  It  had  been  ex'anr,  I  find  by 
fome  letters,  ere  this,  but  that  he  ftaid 
for  Mr.  Sprat,  to  fee  what  room  lie  had 
left  for  his  thoughts  ;  and  finding  now 
that  he  has  not  tliroughout  prcven'.ed 
him,  he  feems  refolvcil  to  purfuc  hisde- 
fign,  though  it  will  not  make  above 
half  a  dozen  (heets,  and  therein  to  ac- 
knowledge fome  grand  contributions  to 
philofophy,  that  have  been  omitted  by 
the  other.  This  is  but  jull,  and  has 
therefore  received  encouragement  from 
me,  together  with  the  Juggeftion  of  fome 
particulars,  which  this  author  could  not 
be  acquainted  with  fo  well  as  the  fug- 
gcfter."  Boyle's  Work?,  Vol.  V.  V\  hat 
the  author  here  intimated  was  evidently 
Mr.  Jofcph  Glanvil's,  and  the  book  his 
'<  Plus  Ultra."  Birch';.  Hift.  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Vol.  II.  p.  197. 

[m]  The  vicar  returned  tlie  language 

in  a  piec<',  wiiicli  was  ilen  ed  the  prefs 

butli  at  Oxford  and  at  London,   for  its 

D  3  f  currillity 
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in  return  brought  him  into  a  very  fcurrilous  difpute  with  Henry 
Stubbe  phyfician  at  Warwick,  in  this  petulant  way,  hoW" 
ever,  of  managing  the  controverfy,  Glanvil  appeared,  if  not 
fuperior  to  his  opponents,  at  leaft  he  had  the  lafl:  blow  in  it  [n]. 
Jbut  when  Dr.  Meric  Cafaubon  entered  the  lifts,  and  managed 
the  argument  with  more  candor  and  greater  knowledge,  he 
chofe  to  be  iilent ;  becaufe  not  willing  to  appear  in  a  con- 
troverfy  with  a  perfon,  as  he  fays,  of  fame  and  learning,  who 
had  treated  him  with  fo  much  civility,  and  in  a  way  fo  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  other  airailants[o].  While  he  was 
thus  pleading  the  caufe  of  the  infiitution  in  general,  he  Ihewe^l 
himfelf  no  unufefui  member  in  refpe6t  to  the  particular  bulinefs 
of  it.  The  Society  having  given  out  fome  queries  to  be  made 
aboiit  mines,   our  author  communicated  a  paper  in  relation  to 


feurrillity.  However,  Glanvil  fome- 
how  obtain ipg  the  contents,  got  them 
printed  at  London,  wiili  proncrremnrks 
of  his  own,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Chew-Gazette;"  hutofthefe  there  were 
only  TOO  take.i  off,and  thofe  Uifperfed  in- 
to private  banc's,  to  the  end,  as  Glanvil 
faid,  thrit  Crcfl"i;'s  fhame  nnigbt  n  t  be 
made  public,  &:c.  After  this  letter,was 
abroad,  Crolfe  wrote  ballads  agajnft  onr 
author  and  rhs  Royal  S<  ciety  ;  nhile 
oihf  r  w^^gs  h^  Oxford,  pleafed  with  the 
conti  ;verfy,  made  a  doguirel  ballad  on 
fhem  bf  n,  wliijh  began  thus  : 

Two  p.o<  «1  knigntp, 

Both  le:\>  ne«l  v  ghts. 

And  Somcift-i's  rsnown-a, 

The  one  in  vilbge  of  the  fhire, 

But  vic.n-agt  'oo  c;reat  I  fear, 
The  v^hev  lives  in  town-a. 

Glmvi!  tells  ns,  that  Croffe  wrote  a 
book  called  *'  Biographia,''  containing 
T'jles  how  liv 
Atben.  Oxon. 

[n]  SLubbe  w  as  then,  as  W'>oJ  ob- 
ferves,  a  tammer-praf^itioner  at  Bath ; 
and,  ben-ii  .;  1:0  good-will  to  the  con- 
ceited proceedings  of  Glanvil,  took 
Cruffe's  parr,  afid  enccniragcd  bim  to 
"jvrite  agaii;il  the  virtuofi,  and  at  the 
fame  time  entered  tlie  lifts  himfelf,  and 
the  following  pamphlet?  palled  between 
them.  I.  *'  The  Plus  Ultra  reduced  to 
?.  Nonplus,  &c.  1670,"  4to.  Stubbe.  2. 
*f  A  pj-ftf^r-iy  Aiif^er  to  Mr.  Henry 
Frubbe,  thedoClorof  Vv  arwick,  wherein 
the  malignity,  &c.  of  li'S  Animadver- 
fio!  s  are  difcovered,  1671,"  iimo. 
Gltnvil.  3.  •*  A  Preface  againft  Ece- 
holms  Glanvil,  F.  R  S.  fubjoined  to  his 
Fcpiy,  &c.  Oxford,  i67i,"4tu.  Stubbe. 
The  dodor  alfo  fell  upon  his  antagonift^ 


in  his  "  Epiftolary  Difconi  fe  concerning 
Phi -botomy,  1671,''  4(0;  upon  which 
Glanv;!  immediately  piih>l  Ihed  "  A  far- 
ther Difcovery  of  Mr.  Stubbe,  in  a  brief 
Reply  to  his  laft  Pamphkt,  1671,'"  8vo. 
to  uhich  was  .^-'ded,  "  Adclerum  So- 
merfetenfem  Epiftola  npoil)p.NH5;i2.'* 
And  the  dodor,  among  other  things, 
having  cenfured  the  new  philofophy,  as 
tending-  to  encourage  at!:eifm,  our  au- 
thor pnblilhed  his  "  Philofophia  Pia, 
&c.  1 67 1,  8vo.'*  This  clofcd  the  coi]- 
troverfy. 

[o]  Dr.  Cafaubon's  Animadvefion$ 
were  publifhed  in  *'  A  Lr^ter  to  Peter 
du  Moulin  D.  D.  concerning  natural  and 
experimental  Philofopiyj&cC.imbridge, 
1663."  The  dodicr  obferves,  that  Mr. 
Glanvil  does  not  want  words  to  let  out 
his  matter  to  the  befl-  advantage,  and 
clofes  his  letter  in  the  following  candid 
fiyte.  '*  What  1  had  to  except  againft 
the  book  you  brought  me,  I  have  told 
you;  I  mnft  now  thank  you  for  it;  for,  in 
very  truth,  his  divinity  at  the  end,  which 
is  fomewhat  myftical,  (I  hope  I  do  not 
underftand  it,)  and  thofe  two  particulars; 
his  couempt  of  Ariftotle,  and  his  cen- 
fui  ing  all  other  learning,  befides  experi- 
mental philofophy,  and  what  f^ndeth  to 
it,  as  ufelefs,  and  meer  wianglino;  and 
difputing  excepted  ;  I  have  read  the  reft, 
wherein  be  dotli  give  us  an  exart  account 
of  late  difcoverits,  with  much  pleafure. 
Ace."  This  piece  is  mentioned,  by  our 
author,  iti  th.e  clofe  of  his  *'  Prefatory 
Anfwer  to  Stubbe,"  where  he  tells  us, 
he  had  anfwered  the  ftriilures  in  a  par- 
ticular difcourfe  which  he  thought  to 
publiih  next,  w  hen  he  reckoned  with 
Stubbe :  but  he  afterwards  changed  his 
mind. 

thofij 
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tbofe  of  Mendip  hills,  and  fuch  as  refpeft  the  Bath,  which  was 
well  received,  ordered  to  be  regiftered,  and  afterwards  printed 
in  their  tranfadiions  [p]. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  far  from  neglc^ing  the  duties  of 
his  minillerial  funiftion  :  on  the  contrary,  he  diflinguifhedbim- 
felf  fo  remarkably  by  his  difc'ourfes  from  the  pulpit,  that  he 
was  frequently  defired  to  preach  upon  public  and  extraordinary 
occafions,  and  feveral  of  thefe  fermons  were  printed  in  a  collec- 
tion after  his  death.  But,  in  juftice  to  his  memory,  we  mufl 
not  omit  to  mention  one  which  was  never  printed.  His  old 
antagonift, .  Stubbe,  going  from  Bath  on  a  vifit  to  Briftol,  had 
the  misfortune,  on  his  return,  to  fall  from  his  horfe  into  a 
river,  which,  though  (hallow,  proved  fufficient  to  drown  him  : 
his  corpfe  being  interred  in  the. abbey-church,  our  re6lor  paid 
an  honourable  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  a  funeral  fermon 
on  the  occafion.  He  alfo  wrote  an  **  ElTay  concerning  Preach- 
ing,'* for  the  ufe  of  a  young  divine;  to  which  he  added,  **  A 
feafonable  Defence  of  Preaching,  and  the  plain  Way  of  it." 
This  was  chiefly  leveled  againft  that  affe6tation  of  wit  and  fine 
fpeaking  which  began  then  to  be  fafhionable.  This  EiTay  was 
publifhed  in  1678;  and  the  fame  year  he  was  collated  by  his 
majefty  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Worcefter.  This  pro- 
motion was  procured  by  the  marquis  ofWorcefter,  to  whom 
bis  wife  was  fomething  related;  and  it  was  the  more  eafily  ob- 
tained, as  he  had  been  chaplain  to  the  king  ever  fince  1672  :  in 
which  year  he  exchanged  the  vicarage  of  Frome  for  the  re£^ory 
of  Street,  with  the  chapel  of  Walton  annexed,  in  Somerfetfhire, 
This  commodious  exchange  was  eafily  accomplifhed,  fince 
both  the  livings  were  in  the  patronage  of  Sir  James  Thynne. 

He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  Tracts  befides  what  have 
been  mentioned,  a  lift  of  which  may  be  {^cn  below  [q].      As 

he 

[p]  The  firft  of  thefe  was  regiftered  ported  to  have  contrived  and  made  thefe 

Oit.  10,  166'',  and  printed  in  the  Phil,  baths;  as  in  a  very  ancient  MS,  I  find 

Tianf.  No.  28,  and  the  two  others  in  thefe  words;  "When  Lud  Hudibrafs  was 

No.  39  and  49.     In  this  account  of  the  dead,  Bladud   his  fon,    a  great  necro- 

Bath  water,  hefuppofes  it  to  be  a  mix-  mancer,  was   made  king,  and  he  made 

ture  from  feveral   fprings    of  mineral  the  wonder  of  the   hot  bath  by  necro- 

water  of  a  different  nature;  to  confirm  mancy,  and  he  reigned  21  years, and  af- 

which,  he  obferves,    "That   in    1659,  ter  he  died,  and  lies  at  the  new  Troy." 

the  hot  bath  was  much  impaired  by  the  And  in  another  old  chronicle,  it  is  faid, 

breaking-out   of    a   fpring,  which    the  *' that  king  Bladud   fent  ro  Athens  for 

workmen   at  laft   found  again  and  re-  necromancers  to  effect  this  great  bufi- 

flored;  that  in  digging  tl  ey  came  to  a  nefs;    who,   'tis  like,    were  no    other 

firm    foundation  of    fadlitious   matter,  than  cunning  artificers,  well  (killed  in 

which   had  holes  in   it  like  a  pumice-  archited\ure  and  mechanics." 

l^one,  through  which  the  water  played,  [t^}  Thefe  are  :    i,  "  A  Blow  at  mo- 

fo  that,"  fays  he,  *'  it  is  like  the  fprings  dern  Sadducifm,  &c.    1668,"  to   which 

which  are  brought  together  by  art;"  was  added,  i.  "  A  Relation  of  the  fanci- 

which  probably  was  the  necromancy  the  ed   Difturbances  at    rhe  houfe  of  Mr. 

people  of  antieut  limes  believed  and  re-  Mumpeffon;'*  as  aJfo.  3.  "  Reflexions 

P4.  on 
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Jie  had  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  flowing  ilyle,  thefe  came 
from  him  very  ealily,  and  he  continued  the  exercife  of  his  pen 
to  the  laft  ;  the  prefs  having  fcarcely  finilhed  his  piece,  en- 
tituled,  "The  zealous  and  impartial  Proteltant,  &c.  1680,'* 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which,  baffling  the  phyfician's 
(kill,  cut  him  off  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  He  died  at  Bath, 
Nov.  4th  of  the  fame  year,  about  the  age  of  44..  Mr.  Jofcpli 
Plevdal,  archdeacon  of  Chichefter,  preached  his  funeral  fer- 
mon  [  r],  when  his  corpfe  was  interred  in  his  own  parilh-church, 
where  a  decent  monument  and  infcription  was  afterwards  de- 
dicated to  his  memory  by  Margaret  his  widow,  fprung  from 
the  Selwins  of  Gloucederlhire.  i)he  was  his  fecond  wife ; 
but  he  had  no  iiTuc  by  either. 

Soon  after  his  deceafe,  feveral  of  his  fermons,  and  other 
pieces,  were  collected  and  publifhed  with  the  title  of,  ^'  Some 
Difcourfes,  Sermons,  and  Remains,  168 1,"  4to.  by  Dr.  Henry 
Horneck,  who  tells  us,  that  death  fnatched  him  away,  when 
the  learned  world  expected  fome  of  his  greateft  attempts  and 
enterprizes. 

GLAPTHORNE  (Henry),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Firft,  and  publilhed  feveral  plays.  He  is  called  by  Win- 
ftanley,  "  one  of  the  ch^^iceil:  dramatic  poets  of  fliis  age.'* 
Langbaine,  however,  fpeaks  of  him  with  more  temperate  com- 
mendation. Glapthorpe  alfo  wrote  a  book  of  poems,  addreffed 
to  his  miftrefs,  under  the  name  of  *'  Lucjncia." 

GLASS  (John,  m.  a.)-  He  was  born  at  Dundee,  1638, 
and  educated  in  the  New  College,  at  St.  Andrew's,  where 
he  took  his  degrees  ;  and  vvas  fettled  minider  of  a  Country 
Church,  near  the  place  of. his  nativity.  In  1727  he  pub- 
lifhed a  treatife  to  prove  that  the  civil  eftablifhment  of  re- 
ligion was  inconfiflent  with  chriHianity;  for  which  he  was 
depofed,  and  became  the  father  of  a  new  fe£t,  called,  in 
Scotland,  Glaffites  ;  and,  in  England,  Sandemonians.  His 
■notions,  however,  joined  to  the  rigidfiefs  of  the  difcipliiie, 
deprived  him  of  popularity,  fo  that  his  followers  are  far 
from  being  numerous.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  contro- 
verfial  tra£ts,  which  have  been  publilhed  at  Edinburgh,  ia 
4  vols.  8vo.     He  died  at  Dundee,  1773,  aged  75. 

on  Drollery  and  Atlieifm."  4.  "Fa1pa-  befiiles  four  printed  together,  under  tiie 

ble  Evidence  of  Spirits  and  Witchcraft,  title    of    "  Seafonabie   Reftt-a.ons  and 

&c.  1668."     5.  "A  Whip  for  tlie  Droll  Difcourfes,  in  order  to  the  Convii5\iou' 

Fidler  tothe  Atheift,  1668."  6.  "  Effays  and  Cure  of  the  fcofiing  Infidelity  of  4 

on  feveral  important  fubjfdls  in  Philo-  degenerate  Ags" 

fophy  and  Religion,  1 676/ '410.  7. "An  [r]    It  was  afterwards  printed :  ir^ 

Effay  concerning  Preaching,  1678,"  8vo.  the  clofe  of  it   he  fays,  he    had   once 

to  wliich  was  added,  8.  "  A  feafonable  tlionght  to  have  given  tlie  audience  his 

pefencsof  Preaching,  and  the  plain  Way  gharadter,  but  was  not  alhamed  to  tell 

of  it."    9.  "  Letters  to  the  Duti  hefs  of  them,  he  found  hirnlelf  not  able  to  do  it 

Newcaftle."  10.  Tluce  fing'c  Scnr.ons,  v.-oitnily. 
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GLASS  (JoHNi),  fon  of  the  above,  was  born  at  Dundee, 
1725,  and  brought  up  a  furgeon,  in  which  capacity  he  went 
feveral  voyages  to  the  Well  indies.  But,  not  hking  his  pro* 
feflion,  he  accepted  the  command  of  a  merchant's  ihip  be- 
longing  to  London,  and  engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  Brazils, 
Being  a  m-'\n  oFconiiderable  abilities,  he  pubhdied,  in  i  voL 
4to.  **  A  Defcription  of  Teneriffe,  with  the  Manners  and 
Cuiloms  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  are  fettled  there.'*  In 
1763  he  went  over  to  the  Brazils,  taking  along  with  him  his 
wife  and  daughter;  and,  in  1765,  fet  fail  for  London,  bring- 
ing along  witii  him,  all  his  property  ;  but,  juft  when  the  fnip 
came  within  fight  of  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  four  ot  the  feameii 
entered  into  a  conlpiracy,  murdered  the  captain  of  the  (hip 
(waptain  Glafs),  his  w:ife,  daughter,  the  mate,  one  feaman, 
and  tw9  bovs.  1  hefe  mifcreants,  haviiig  loaded  their 
boat  with  dollars,  funk  the  Oiip,  and  landed  at  Rofs, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  they  were  appre- 
hended and  executed  0£t.  1764. 

GLAPH  YRA,  a  miflrcfs  of  .Vlark  AnthonVr  very  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  and  who,  being  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  oh-* 
jtained  from  the  Roman  general  the  kingdom  of  that  country, 
for  her  two  fons,  Siiinna  and  Archclaus.  Ihe  jealoufy 
which  this  attachment  on  the  part  of  Anthony  excited  in  Ful- 
via,  his  lawful  wife,  is  commemorated  in  a  pointed  but  obfccne 
epigram,  really  w^ntten  by  Auguftus,  but  pubhlhed  in  the 
works  of  Martial. 

GLASER  (Christopher),  apothecary  to  Louis  XIV. 
famous  for  a  treatife  on  chemiifry,  which  has  been  tranf- 
iated  into  Englilh.     It  is  concife,  but  clear  and  fatisfa£tory. 

GLAUBEKT  (Rodolphus),  a  German,  who  applied 
bimfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  chemiilry  in  the  feventeenth  century. 
His  works  were  publilhed  in  a  volume,  entitulcd,  "  Glau- 
berus  concentratus,"  this  has  been  tranflated  into  Englilh^ 
^ud  pubiiihed  at  London,  in  folio,  in  1689. 

GLEN  (  foHNJ,  a  printer  and  engraver  in  wood,  born  at 
Liege  in  the  middle  of  the  fix'eenth  century.  He  publilhed 
a  curious  work  on  ancient  and  moaLrn  drclFes,  ceremonies,  &c. 
lornamefUed  with  a  great  number  of  illuftrative  figures. 

GLIC-^S,  orGLYCAS,  one  ot  thole  called  the  Byzan^ 
tine  Hiftorians.  An  edition  of  his  works  v/as  publiflied  in 
greek  and  latin,  by  Labbe,  in  1660;  the  latin  tranflation  of 
which  is  by  LeuncUvius. 

GLISSv)N  (Francis),  an  Englifli  phyfician,  was  foil 
of  William  GlilTo!!  of  Rampifhain^  in  Dorfctlhire,  and  grand- 
fon  of  Walter  GliiTon,  of  the  city  of  Brillol.  Where  he 
kamed  the  tirft  rudiments  of  his  grammar  is  not  known; 
Jjjat   he  Vi'as   kin  afterwards  to  Caius  College  in  Cambridge, 

apparently 
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apparently  with  a  view  to  phydc.  However,  as  the  beft 
foundation  for  it,  he  went  through  the  academical  courfes  of 
logic  and  philofophy,  and  proceeded  in  arts,  wherein  he  took 
both  decrees;  and,  being  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  was 
incorporated  M-A.  at  Oxford,  0£t.  25,  1627  [s].  From 
this  time,  applying  himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  me- 
dicine, he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  appointed  regius  pro felTor  of  phyfic  in  the 
room  of  Ralph  Wintert'on;  he  held  this  poft  forty  years,  that 
5s,  probably  as  long  as  he  lived.  But,  not  chufing  to  re- 
fide  conftantly  at  Cambridge,  he  offered  himfelf,  and  was 
admitted  candidate  of  the  college  of  phylicians,  in  1634,  and 
was  elefted  fellow,  Sep.  30,  the  enfuing  year. 

In  the  fludy  of  his  art,  he  had  always  fct  the  immortal 
Harvey  before  him  as  a  pattern;  and,  treading  in  his  (leps,  he 
was  diligent  to  improve  phyfic,  by  anatomical  diffeftions  and 
obfervations.  The  fuccefs  was  anfwerable  ;  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  read  Dr.  Edward  Wall's  le£lure,  in  1639;  and,  in 
executing  that  office,  made  feveral  new  difcoveries  of  prin- 
cipal ufe  towards  eftablilhing  a  rational  practice  of  phyfic. 
He  continued  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  this  place  till  the 
breaknig-out  of  the  civil  wars,  when  he  retired  to  Colchefter, 
and  followed  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeflion  with  great  repute 
in  thofe  times  of  public  confufion.  He  was  thus  employed 
during  the  memorable  ffege  and  furrender  of  that  city  to  the 
rebels,  1648;  and  redded  there  fome  time  after. 

Amidft  his  praflice  he  ftill  profecuted  the  improvement  of 
it  by  anatomical  refearches  ;  and  in  this  way  publilhed  an 
account  of  the  rickets,  in  1650,  wherein  he  Ihewed  how  the 
vifcera  of  fuch  as  had  died  of  that  diforder  were  affe6^ed[T]. 
This  was  the  more  curious,  as  the  rickets  had  but  then  lately- 
appeared  in  England  ;  being  firft  difcovered  in  the  counties 
of  Dorfet  and  Somerfet,  about  fifteen  years  before.  In  this 
treatife  he  had  the  afliftance  of  two  of  his  colleagues. 
Dr.  George  Bate,  and  Dr.  Ahafuerus  Regemorter  ;  and 
thefe,  with  other  fellows  of  the  college,  joining  in  a  re- 
quefl  to  him  to  communicate  to  the  public  fome  of  his  ana- 

[s]    Wood's  Fafti  Ox.      Vol.  T.  «ol.  from  the  vifcera  being  judged  to  be  the 

238.    General   Di(5l.  and  Goodall's  ac-  parts   principally   affefted.       Fn   which 

count  of  Lhe  college  of  pliyficians.  opinion  he  was  followed  by  our  author, 

[r]  The  title  of  it   is,  "  De  Rachi-  who  likcwife   copied  this  original,  in 

tide;  five    morbo  puerili  qui  vulgo  the  Ihewing  what  was  found  praeternatural 

Rickets  dicitor,     Load.    1650."      But  in  the  vifcera  of  thofe  that  died  thereof, 

though  this  difeafe  was  then   of  fuch  But  the  caufe  and   nature  of  this  dif- 

modern  extratStion,  yet  a   treatife  had  order  was  better  explained  afterwards 

been  publilhed,   before  this  of  our  au-  by  Dr.  John  Mayow,  in  a  fmali  treatife 

thor,  in  1645,  8vo.  by  Dr.  Whiftler,  af-  publilhed  upon  it  in  i668,  i2ino.an4 

terwards  prefi.'ent  of  the  college,  with  again  l68l. 
the  title  of  "  P3cdofi>ianchnofteocace," 

4  tomical 
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tomical  Jeftures  which  had  been  read  before  them,  he  drew 
thofe  up  in  a  continued  difcourfe,  and  printtd  it  with  this 
title,  "  Anatomia  Hepatis,  Lond.  1654." 

This  brought  him  into  the  higheft  efteem  among  the  fa- 
culty, and  he  wa<^  ciiofen  one  of  the  electors  of  the  college  the 
year  fol  owing  and  vvas  afterwards  preiident  for  feveral  years. 
He  pubhlhed  other  pieces  belides  thofe  already  mentioned  u]; 
The  laft  of  which  was  a  "  Treatife  of  the  Stomach  and  In- 
teftines,"  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1677,  not  ong  before  his 
death,  which  happened  that  year,  in  the  panfti  of  St.  Biide, 
London. 

Wood  obfcrves,  that  he  died  much  lamented,  as  a  perfon 
to  whofe  learned  lucubrations  and  deep  dilquifiioiis  in  phy- 
tic, not  omIv  Great  Britain,  but  remoter  kingdoms,  owe  a 
particular  refpeil  and  veneration  ;  that,  for  inftance,  the 
world  is  obliged  to  him  for  the  difcoverv  of  the  capi^da  cov 
tnunis^  or  uaguh'  porta  \  and  that  he  hath  likewife  turniihed- 
certain  marks  for  the  more  eafv  di  ^inguifhing  the  vfmc  va^ 
porta^  and  valafellea,  in  refpe£l  to  ti^e  liver.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that 
he  gave  fuch  an  excellent  account  of  fanguification,  and  fup- 
ported  it  with  arguments  and  experiments,  that  in  1684  few 
had  doubted  of  the  truth  (hereof.  His  treatife  of  the  liver  is 
indeed  h.\schtfd'oTuvr/> ;  though,  in  his  laft  piece  011  thcftomach 
and  guts,  there  are  feveral  ingenious  problems  propofed  and 
difciilTed,  both  philofophical  and  phyfical ;  as,  for  inftance, 
the  various  colours  of  4ie  ciiiis  or  cutuuia^  and  the  hair :  the 
fpecifical  difference  of  hunger  and  thirft,  from  the  live  other 
fenfes  :  quel^ions  concerning  rumination  in  animals,  together 
wiih  the  ftru£lure,  tenacity,  and  various  ufes,  of  the  fibres  of 
the  parenchyma  of  tiie  ifomacii  and  gutv  :  the  manner  of  de- 
glu'ition,  cpncodion,  diftribution  of  tlie  chyle,  fectetion,  &c. 
of  the  differences,  caL'<cs,  and  iigns,  of  flatus  :  with  their  moft 
proper  difcutients  :  of  the  hypocondriac  tlatus:  of  the  parts 
affeded  in  a  rheumatifm.  But  his  Pbyfiology  is  not  at  pre- 
fent  in  anv  efteem. 

GLOUCESTER  (Robert  of),  the  moft  ancient  poet  in 
the  records  of  the  Englifh  Hiftory,  flourilhed  in  the  time  of 
Henry II.  Mr.  Camden  efteemed  him  much,  and  quoted 
many  of  his  old  englifh  rhymes  in  praife  of  his  native  coun- 
try. He  is  valued  now  more  for  his  hiftory  than  his  poetry. 
Died  in  old  age,  about  the  beginning  of  the  leign  of  king 
John. 

j^u]  Thefe  are,  i.  "De  LymphaeJiic-  ftantia  energetica,  feu  de  via  vltac  na- 

tis  nuper  repertis,   Amft.  1659"  with  turag  ejufque   trihus  primi$  facultalibus, 

the  Anatomica  prolegomena  &  Anatc-  &c.  Lond.  1672."  410. 
fpia  Hepatis.'^    2.    ^*  De  nature  fub« 
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GLOVER  (Richard),  was  originally  brought  up  in  the 
rnercantile  way  ;  but  always  difcovered  a  flrong  genius  for 
poetry.  He  began  his  poem,  called  "  Leonidas,"  when 
very  young ;  but  was  certainly  advanced  in  life  before  he  put 
his  finifhing  hand  to  it.  It  has  been  much  received  for  its  con- 
taining certain  great  beauties,  and  has  been  tranflated  into 
french.  iVIr.  Glover  wrote  alfo  two  tragedies,  Boadicea, 
Medea,  and  afterwards  a  Sequel  to  Medea.  He  died  greatly 
cfteemed  and  much  lamented  in  1785,  aged  74. 

GMELIN  (Samuel  Gottlieb),  fon  of  a  phvfician  at 
Tubmger,  born  in  174^,  was  eminent  for  his  attainments  in 
the  ftudy  of  natural  hiilory.  He  made  feveral  voyages,  and 
died  in  the  profecution  of  his  travels  in  Tartary.  'J  he  pub- 
lic have  from  his  pen  "  Travels  in  RufTia,**  publiihed  at 
Peterfburg,  in  the  German  language,  in  four  volumes,  quatto; 
the  lail  volume  of  which  contains  his  travels  in  Perfia.  He 
was  of  a  lively  and  licentious  turn  of  mind  ;  but  was  certain- 
ly a  man  of  genius  and  fagacity — his  life  has  been  written  by 
Pallas. 

GMELIN  (John  George)  was  uncle  of  the  former, 
and  is  known  in  the  litejary  world  by  his  Flora  Siberica, 
and  his  Travels  in  Siberia,  puMilhed  in  french,  in  two 
volumes. 

GOAR  (Jamesj,  a  Dominican  fi^i  r,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1 601,  and  fcnt  on  a  miffion  io  the'  Levant  in  161 8.  He 
publilhed  what  he  called  Grascorum  Euchologium,  in  greek 
and  latin,  concerning  which  the  learned  reader  may  confuit 
the  Bilioth.  Graec.  of  Fabricius.  He  publilhed  alfo  tranfla- 
tions  offomeofihe  Byzantine  hiftoriatis.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two,  highly  refpedted  as  a  fcl,iolar. 

GOBIER  (Charles),  a  jefuit  of  St.  Maloes,  a  man  of 
an  aftive  fpiiit  and  of  confiderable  reputation,  as  a  writer, 
born  in  1644.  Pie  wrote  the  **  Hiftory  ofdes  lies  Marianes," 
as  well  as  *'  Lettres  curieufes  et  edifiatites."  The  fubje^t  of 
this  laft  is  the  natural  hiftory,  the  geography,  and  the  po- 
litics of  this  country,  which  the  jefuits  had  explored.  He 
wrote  alfo  many  trails  on  the  progrefs  of  true  religion  m 
China,  and  entered  warmly  into  the^difputes  betwixt  the  Mif- 
fionnries  on  the  workup  of  Confucius. 

GOCLENIUS  (CoKRAd),  born  in  Weftphalia,  in  i486. 
He  wrote  many  learned  notes  oirCicero'sOfhces,  publilhed  an 
edition  of  Lucan,  and  tranflated  the  Hermotimus  of  Lucian. 
Erafmus,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  highly  valued  his 
manners,  and  refpe6led  his  erudition. 

GOCLENIUS  (RoDoLPTius)  we  are  induced  to  mention 
fiom  no  oilici  motive  but  that  he  wrote  a  tra£l  on  the  cure  of 

wounds 
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wounds  by  application  of  the  magnet,  which  perhaps  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  ridiculous  doftrine  of  magnetifm.  He 
died,  in  1621,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 

GODDARD   (Jonathan),    an    Englifh    phyfician.and 
chymiff,  and  promoter  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  fon  of 
a  rich  fhip- builder  at  Deptford,  and  born  at  Greenwich  about 
16 1 7.      Being   induftrious  and   of  good    parts,  he  made   a 
quick  progrefs  in  grammar-learning  ;  and,  at  15  years  of  age, 
was  entered  a  commoner  at  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford,  in  1632. 
He  ftaid  at  the  univerfity  about  four  year?,  applying  himfelf 
to  phyfic  ;  and  then  left  it,  without  taking  a  degree,  to  travel 
abroad,  as  was  at  that  time  the  cuftom,  for  farther  improve- 
ment in  his  faculty.     At  his  return,  not  being  qualified,    ac- 
cording to   the   ftatutes,  to  proceed  in  phyfic  at  Oxford,  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  in  the 
faculty,  as  a  member  of  Chritl-coUege  :  after  which,  intend- 
ing to  fettle  in  London,  without  waiting  for  another  degree, 
he  engaged  in  a  formal  promlfe  to  obey  the  laws  and  ftatutes 
of  the  College  of  Phylicians  there,  Nov.  1640.     Having  by 
this  means  obtained  a  proper  permifTion,  he  entered  into  prac- 
tice ;  but  however,  being  fenflble  of  the  advantage  of  eleftion 
into  the  college,  he  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  applying  for 
his  doctor's  degree  at   Cambridge,  which  he  obtained,  as  a 
member  of  Catharine-hall,    in  1642:  and  was  chofen  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Phylicians  in  1646.     In  the  meantime,  he 
had  the  preceding  year  engaged  in  another  fociety,  for  im- 
proving and    cultivating  experimental    philofophy.       This 
fociety  uiually  met  at  or   n^tr  his  lodgings  in  Wood-flreet,. 
for   the  convenience  of  making   experiments;  in  which  the 
doftor  was   very  affiduous,  as  tlie  reformation   and   improve- 
ment of  phyfk  was  one  prmcipal  branch  of  this  defign.     In 
1647,  he   was  appointed  lefturer  in  anatomy  at  the  college: 
and  it  was  from  thefe  leftures,  that  his  reputation  took  its 
rife.     As  he,  with  the  reft  of  the  aftembly  which  met  at  his 
lodgings,  had   all  along  ftdcd   with  the  parliament,  he  was 
made  head-phyfician  in    the   army,  and  was  taken,  in    that' 
ftation,  by  Cromwell,  ftrfl:  to  Ireland  in   1649,  and  then  to 
Scotland  the   following  year;  and  returned  thence  with  his 
mafter;  who,  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  rode  into  London 
in   triumph,   Sept.  12,  165 1.     He  was  appointed  warden  of 
IVTerton-college,  Oxon,  Dec.  Qth  following,  and  was  incor- 
porated   M.D.    of  the  univerfity,   Jan.  14th  the  fame  year. 
Cromwell  was  the  chancellor ;  and  returning  to  Scotland,  in 
order  to  incorporate  that  kingdom  into  one  commonwcaltU, 
with  England,  he  appointed  our  warders,  together  with  four 
others,  to  ad  as  1^  delegates  in  all  matters  relating  to  grants 

or 
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ordifpenfations  that  required  his  aflent  [w].  This  inilrumenf 
bore  date.  Oft.  i6,  1652.  His  powerful  patron,  dlflblving 
the  long  parliament,  called  a  new  one,  named  the  Little  Par- 
liament in  1063;  wherein  the  warden  of  Merton  fat  fole  re- 
prefentative  of  the  univerfity,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
council  of  ftate  the  fame  year. 

A  feries  of  honours  and  favours  beftowed  by  the  ufurper, 
whofe  intereft  heconftantly  promoted,  could  not  fail  of  bring- 
ing him  under  the  difpleafure  of  Charles  II.  who,  prefently 
after  his  return,  removed  him  from  his  wardenfhip,  by  a  let- 
ter bearing  date  July  3,  1660;  and  claiming  the  right  of  no- 
mination, during  the  vacancy  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  ap- 
pointed another  warden  in  a  manner  the  moft  difgraceful  to  our 
author.  The  new  warden  was  Dr.  Edw.  Reynolds, then  king's 
chaplain,  and  foon  after  bifhop  of  Norwich,  who  was  ap- 
pointed exprefsly  as  fuccefTor  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  no 
notice  being  taken  of  Dr.  Goddard  [x].  Thus,  driven  from 
Oxford,  he  removed  to  Grefliam-coUege,  where  he  had  been 
chofen  profeflbr  of  phyfic  on  Nov,  7.  1655.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  frequent  thofe  meetings  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Royal  Society ;  and,  upon  their  eilablifhment  by  the  royal 
charter  in  1663,  was  therein  nominated  one  of  the  iirfl  coun- 
cil. This  honour  they  were  induced  to  confer  upon  him, 
both  in  regard  to  his  merit  in  general  as  a  fcholar,  and  to 
his  particular  zeal  and  abilities  in  promoting  the  defign  of  their 
inftitution,  of  which  there  is  full  proof  in  the  "Memoirs'* 
of  that  fociety  by  Dr.  Birch,  where  there  is  fcarcely  a  meeting 
mentioned,  in  which  his  name  does  not  occur  for  fome  ex- 
periment or  obfervation  made  by  him.  At  the  fame  time  he 
carried  on  his  bulinefs  as  a  phyfician,  being  continued  a  fel- 
low of  the  college  by  their  new  charter  in  1663.  Upon  the 
conflagration  in  1666,  which  confumed  the  Old -Exchange, 
our  profeffbr  with  the  reft  of  his  brethren  removed  from 
Grelham,  to  make  room  for  the  merchants  to  carry  on  the 
public  affairs  of  the   city  :  which,  however,  did  not  hinder 

[w]  The  others  were  Df.  'VVilkins,  viour  in  the  college.    For  this  we  have 

warden    of  Wadham  ;    Dr.  Goodwin,  the  teftimony  of  Wood,  who  was  bred 

prefident  of  Magdalen;  Dr.Owen,dean  at   Merton,  and  always  mentions  Dr. 

of  Chrift-churchj  and  Cromwell's  bio-  Goddard,  as  warden,  in  terms  of  kind- 

ther-in-law,  Peter  French,   a  canon  of  nefs  and  refpedl.    He  was,  indeed,  the 

the  fame  church.      Three  of  thefe  de-  fii  ft  patron  to  that  antiquary  ;  who,  as 

puties  were  a  quorum.    Wood's  Fafti,  fuch,    dedicated  his  brother's  fermons 

Vol.  11.  col.  98.  to  him,  publ'lhed  in  1659,  and  fent  it 

[x]    Our   author,  it   is    true,    was  him  to  London,   bound  in  blue  Turkey 

ftrongly  attached  to  Cromwel;  which,  with  gilt  leaves;  as  we  find  it  carefully 

no  doubt,    brought  tliis  mark  of  the  fet  down  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  life, 

king's  refentment  upon  him  ;    other-  pubhihed  by  Mr.  Hearne. 


wife,  it  w«s  not  Ueferved  by  his  b^ha* 


him 
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him  from  going  on  with  his  fervices  both  to  natural  philofo- 
phy  and  phylic.  In  this  laft,  he  was  not  only  an  able  but  a 
confcientious  pra£litioner ;  for  which  reafon  he  continued 
flill  to  prepare  his  own  medicines.  He  was  fo  fully  per- 
fuaded  that  this,  no  lefs  tha^i  prefcribing  them,  was  the  phy- 
fician's  duty,  that  in  1668,  whatever  offence  it  might  give  the 
apothecaries,  he  was  not  afraid  to  publifh  a  treatife,  recom- 
mending it  to  general  ufe.  He  obferves,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  apothecaries  were  far  from  being  pofleffed  of  that 
degree  of  knowledge,  which  was  neceflary  to  fit  them  for  the 
due  execution  of  their  own  employment;  notwithftanding 
which,  they  were  very  defirous  of  invading  that  of  the  phy- 
fician,  and  of  prefcribing  as  well  as  compounding  medicines. 
He  expatiates  very  largely  upon  this,  and  fhews  what  pre- 
judicial confequences  attend  it,  ^ith  regard  to  the  attof  phy- 
fic,  the  progrefs  of  which  it  retards;  with  regard  to  the  credit 
of  the  phyfician,  which  fufFers  often  by  other  men*s  faults  ; 
and,  laflly,  with  regard  to  the  patients  themfelves,  who,  while 
they  feek  to  avoid  expence,  are  brought  to  a  condition,  that 
lays  them  under  a  neceflity  of  parting  with  more  money,  than 
might  have  purchafed  health  at  firft.  The  remedy  he  pro- 
pofes,  as  only  capable  of  removing  all  thefe  mifchiefsjis,  that 
phyiicians  make  their  own  medicines. 

This  treatife  was  received  with  applaufe:  but  as  he  found 
the  propofal  in  it  attended  nith  fuch  difficulties  and  dif- 
couragements  as  were  likely  to  defeat  it,  he  purfued  that 
fubjed  the  following  year,  in  '*  A  Difcourfe  fetting  forth  the 
unhappy  condition  of  the  Pradice  of  Phyfic  in  London,  1669," 
4to.  But  this  availed  nothing,  and  when  an  attempt  v%'^as 
made  by  the  College  of  Phyiicians,  with  the  fame  view, 
thirty  years  afterwards,  it  met  with  no  better  fuccefs.  In 
1671,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  at  Grefham^ college,  where 
he  continued  profecuting  improvements  in  philofophy  till 
his  death,  which  was  very  fuddcn.  He  ufed  to  meet  a  fcleft 
number  of  friends  at  the  Crown-tavern  in  Bloomfbury,  where 
they  difcourfed  on  philofophic  fubje£ts,  and  in  his  return 
thence  in  the  evening  of  March  24,  1674,  he  was  feized 
with  an  apopledic  fit  in  Cheapiide,  and  dropped  down 
dead. 

His  memory  was  preferved  by  certain  drops,  which  were 
his  invention,  and  bore  his  name;  but  which,  like  all  fuch 
fort  of  noftrums,  have  been  long  ago  obfolete.  The  reader 
will  find  an  account  of  his  other  inventions  below  [y].  He 
had  fevcral  learned  treatifes  dedicated   to  him   as  a  patron  of 

learning, 

[y]  Two  of  thefe  are  printed  in  improvcmsnis  have  been  ndJed  fince 
Sprai's  "  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society/'     p.  193,  290,    The  fiift  is  a  propofal  fur 

niakinj; 
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learning,  al!  made  by  perfons  well  acquainted  with  him,-  and 
written  without  any  view  of  inrereft  ;  where  he  is  particularly 
Recommended  for  his  extenfive  learning,  his  ikill  in  his  pro- 
ftlTion,  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  andgencrous  difpofition, 
for  his  candour,  affability,  ai^d  benevolence  to  all  good  and 
learned  men  [z].  Of  this  laft  there  is  one  inOancc  worth 
preferving;  and  that  is,  his  taking  into  his  apartment,  at 
Grefham,  Dr.  Worthingtcn,  who  lodged  with  him  for  the 
conveniency  of  preparing  for  the  prefs  the  works  of  Mr. 
Jofeph  jMede,  which  he  fifiiflied  and  publifhed  in  1664.  But 
lie  more  particularly  claims  a  place  in  thefe  memoirs,  if  what 
Dr.  Seth  Ward  [a],  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  attefts  of  him,  be 
true;  namely,  that  he  was  the  firft  englifhman,  who  made 
that  noble  aftronomical  inllrument  the  lelefcope. 

GODEaU  (Amthony),  a  French  bid-jop,  vC'as  defcended 
from  a  good  family  at  Dreux,  and  born  in  1605.  Bein^ 
inclined  to  poetry  frotii  his  voUth,  he  applied  himfelf  to  it ; 
and  fo  cultivated  his  genius,  that  he  made  his  fortune  by  it. 
He  was  but  twentv-fotir  when  he  became  a  member  of  that 
fociety,  which  met  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Conrart,  to  con\t'^ 
upon  fabjcdts  of  polite  learning,  and  to  communicate  their 
performances  in  that  way.  from  this  fociety  Cardinal 
Kichlieu  took  the  hint,  and  formed  the  refolution,  of  eilablilli- 
ing  the  French  Academy  for  belles  lettres;  and  our  autho? 
jn  a  few  years  obtained  the  patronage  of  that  powerful  cc- 
clefiaftic.  In  1636,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bilhopric  of 
Graile,  which  he  afterwards  relinquished  for  that  of  Venice. 
Heafiiiled  in  feveral  general  afTemblies  of  the  clergy,  h-eld  in 
the  years  1645  and  16^1;;  wherein  he  vigorously  maintain- 
ed the  dignity  of  the  epifcopal  order,  and  the  fyftem  of  pure 
morality  [b],  againft  thofe  who  oppofcd  both.  Tt'cfe  ne- 
ceffary  abfences  excepted,  he  conflar^tly  refjded  upon  his  diG- 
cefe,  where  he  was  perpetually  employee!  in  viiitations,  preach- 
ing, reading,  wiiting,  or  attending  upon  the  ecclefiaflical  or 
tempoial  affairs  of  his  hifhcpric,  tiU  Eafler-day,  April  17 j 
1671  i  when  he  was  fcizcd  with  a  lit  of  an  apoplexy,  of 
which  he  died  the  2  til, 

mskipg  wine    from   fivgar,    to   vvliich  {on  mi    "  Delplii  Phceniciaf.inter,   Oxnn. 

fome  imprdM-meiits   hnve    been   aiivied  J  65 5,"   8\o. "    Dr.  Wail^s's    "  Matlieii* 

by    Dr.  Shav* ,  in  his  "  Chymical  Lee-  Univrrfali?,  Ox.  1656-7,"  410. 

ttirc^."     2.    "  Arcana  GodiU>rtliana." —  [a]  In  this  piece  cutituleil,  *•'  In  Km. 

Thef«  are  (ome  receipts  pul.!i(heil  nt  the  Euiii;  kli  Aftron.  Fliilol.  fund.in-.enta  law 

«nd  of  ilie  ftcomi  eilit'.on  of  the  *' Pliar-  tjiiifiiio  l^rcvii.     Oxnrv.  1653."  410. 

nK.copfjeu  Hitr-ana,  Lunil.  1691."  There  [k}  One   of  his  bell   pieces  is  upon 

are  two  papeis  of  his  pnblilluil  in  Pl»i-  tlii-  lubje6t,  and  was  jnihliftifil  in  1709^ 

lirfophical   I  r-nfadlionr.,  Mo.  i  ^7,  138  j  u'iih  the  title  of  "Chriltinn  Mora's  foe 

ai.tl     n   grt.i  many   others  in    Buch's  the   li;f\rt)6ion  of  the   Clergy  of  ths 

♦*  Hirtoiy  ol  the  Royal  Socii  ty."  Umcefe  of  Venice  :"  it  was  ;f:erw^riis 

[z]  Vvi  inllaiice,  Mr.  tiliniuidDiQkin-  ti anllattd  into  Ensiifl-,  by  Bafil  Ktnnet. 

He 
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He  was  a  verv  volumino-us  author,  both  in  profe  anci  verfe 
fc]  ;  but  it  may  fufiiceto  n^-ntion  one  in  each  way.  His  *'Ec- 
clcfiaftical  Hiftory,"  3  vok.fol-  The  firlt  o^  which  appeared 
in  1653,  contqining  the  "  HiAory  of  the  firft  eight  Cen- 
turies ;"  but  as  i  e  did  not  finifh  the  other  two,  nothing  of 
them  was  printed  Hereby,  however,  he  obtained  this  merit, 
that  he  was  the  firfl:  pe-fon  wh*^  gave  a  **  Church  Hiftory" 
in  the  french  language.  His  other  performance  is  a  **  Tranf- 
lationofthe  Pfalms  into  french  verfc.  Thefe  were  fo  well 
approved,  that  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  have  not  fcru- 
pled  to  ufe  them  at  home  in  their  families,  inflead  of  the 
verfion  of  Marot,  which  is  adapted  and  confecrated  to  the 
public  fervicefo J.  However,  the  jefuit,  Vavaflbr,  wrote  a 
piece  on  purpofe,  to  prove  that  our  author  had  no  true  tafte 
for  poetry  [e]  ;  and  Boileau  remarks  feveral  defe£\s  in  his 
poetical  performances. 

GODFREY  (Sir  Edmund  Bury),  an  able  magiftrate 
of  a  very  fair  charader,  who  had  exerted  himfelf  in  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  popifh  plot,  was  found  pierced  with  his  own 
fword,  and  many  marks  of  violence  on  his  body.  His  death, 
which  was  imputed  to  the  papifts,  who  were  then  fuppofed 
to  be  the  authors  of  all  mifchief,  was  geneially  deemed  a 
ftronger  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  plot  than  any  thing 
that  Gates  did  or  could  fwear.  His  funeral  was  celebrated 
with  the  moft  folemn  pomp;  feventy-two  clergymen  pre- 
ceded the  ccrpfe,  which  was  followed  by  a  thoufand  perfons^ 
moft  of  whom  were  of  rank  and  eminence.  His  funeral  fer* 
mon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Wm.  Lloyd,  dean  of  Bangor,  and 
afterwards  bilhop  of  Worceller.  He  was  found  murdered 
the  17th  of  Odober,  1678. 

GODFREY  of  Boulogne,  an  illuftrious  chara£ler  in  the 
Crufades.  After  the  capture  of  Jerufalem  by  the  chriftiaii 
army,  Godfrey  was  elected,  by  the  confederate  Francis,  king 
of  that  city  and  the  adjacent  country.  From  piety,  he  re- 
je£led  the  title  of  king,  and  was  contented  with  being  Cvtied 
duke  of  the  holy  fepulchre.  He  conducted  himfelf  with  great 
gallantry  againil  the  fultan  of  Egypt,  whofe  armies  he  totally 
deftroyed,  and  obtained  total  pofleffion'of  the  Holy-land.  At* 
ter  forming  an  excellent  code  of  laws  for  his  new  fubjetSls,  he 
died,  after  having  enjoyed  his  new  dignities  for  no  more  ihaa 

'      [c]  ^oreri  glvas  the  titles  of  no  Icfs         [d]    See  a  critique  upon  them,  in 

than   fifty;    and  then  concludes  thus:  the  preface  to  an  "  Elfay  towards  a  Pa - 

«  Our  author  alfo  wrote  CRr-ftian  ec-  raphrafe  on  the   Pfalms,  &c,  by  Bafil 

logues,  feveral  poems  and  poetical  pieces,  Kennet,  1 709,"  8vo. 
v.hich   are  more  commendable  for  the         [e]  The   title  ot   it  is,    "  GodellM 

fentiments  of  piety  which  they  infpired  uituni  Poeta  ?" 
than  for  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  * 

verff-catipn. 
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the  fpace  of  a  year.     It  is  needlefs  to  add  that  this  Godfrey  is 
one  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  immortal  poem  of  Tailo. 

GODIVA,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  lady,  fifter  of  Therald 
de  Burgenhall,  fherifF  of  Lincolnlhire,  and  wife  of  Leofric, 
ear!  of  Leicefter,  who  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Algar,  the  g^eat 
earl  of  Mercia.  This  lady,  having  an  extraordinary  afTe£lion 
to  Coventry,  folicited  her  hufband  to  releafe  and  exempt  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  from  a  grievous  burthen  laid  upon 
them.  He  confentcd,  provided  Ihe  would  ride  naked  through 
the  ftreets  of  Coventry,  which  fhe  fubmitted  to.  This  ad- 
venture was  painted  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Trinity-church, 
ill  Coventry,  with  thefe  verfes, 

I  Luric,  for  the  love  of  thee, 
Do  make  Coventry  toll-free. 

GODOLPHIN  (John),  an  eminent  civilian  of  England, 
third  fon  of  John  Godolphin,  Efq;  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  family  of  his  name  in  Cornwall,  and  born,  1617,  at 
Godolphin  in  the  ifland  of  Scilly.  He  was  lent  to  Oxford, 
and  entered  a  commoner  of  Gloucefler-hall,  in  1632  ;  and, 
having  laid  a  good  foundation  of  logic  and  philofophy,  he 
applied  himfelf  particularly  to  the  lludy  of  the  civil  law.  •  He 
chofe  this  for  his  profefhon  ;  and  accordingly  took  his  degrees 
in  that  faculty,  that  of  batchelor  in  1636,  and  of  do£l:or  in 
1642-3.  He  was  then  obferved  to  be  inclined  to  Puritanifm, 
which  afterwards  plainly  appeared  in  two  treatifes  of  divinity, 
pubiiihed  by  him  in  1650,  and  1651  [fJ.  Going  to  London 
afterwards,  he  lided  with  the  anti-monarchical  party ;  and, 
taking  the  oath  called  the  Engagement,  was  by  an  a£l  paffed 
in  Crom well's  convention,  or  Ihort  Parliament,  July  1653, 
conilituted  judge  of  the  admiralty  jointly  with  William  Clarke, 
LL.  D.  and  Charles  George  Cock.  Efq.  g].  July  1659, 
upon  the  death  of  Clarke,  he  and  Cck.  received  a  new  com- 
mifhon  to  the  fame  place,  to  continue  in  force  no  longer 
than  December  following. 

[f]  The  titl«5   are,  i.   *'  The  Holy  one   perfons  appointed  to  confult  of  a 

Li'^.  hjc,  or  an  Extraction  of  the  Spirit  Reformation  in  the  law,  m  1651:  one  of 

frir,  the  Letter  of  certain  eminent  Places  t'^e   commiffi  ners  of  the  Prerog.itive- 

in  t!ie   Holy  Scripture."     Other  copies  court,   ami   one  of  the   High  court   of 

vv«re  printed  ui;h  this  title,  ''The  Holy  juftice,   in  1653:  and  air^hor  of  a  cant- 

L'.mbcc,  or  a  Semicenttiry  of  Spir-tual  ing  whiir.fic.l  l)i)ok,  intituled,  "  Eng- 

Extratilion^',  &c."  2.  "  Tiie   Hciy  H^r-  liJh  Law;  01;  a  fummary  Survey  of  the 

bour,  containing  the  whde  Bolycf  Di-  Houlhold  of  God  on  Earth,  kc.  1651." 

vinity,  or,  the  Sum  and   Subfiancc   of  To  which  is  adiled,  "  An  Ellay  of  Chrif- 

the  Chnflian  Religion."  tian  Governmenr,  unde-r  the  Regimen 

[cj    I  his  perfon,   who  was  a  conn-  of  our  Lord  and  King, 'he  one  immortal, 

ftlor  of  the  Inner  Temph-,  Wood  fays,  invifible,^c.  Prince  or  Peace,  Emanuel." 

was  a  great  nnti-mon'archift,  and  in  fome  This  (hews  him  to  be  a  fifth-monarchy- 

ineafure    con'nbnted   to    the  death  of  man. 
Charles  I,    He  was  one  of  thofe  twenty- 
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Kotwitflanding  thefe  compliances  with  the  powers  then  in 
being,  he  was  much  efteemed  fur  his  knowledge  in  the  civil 
law,  which  obtained  him  the  poft  of  king's  advocate  at  the 
relloration  :  after  which,  he  pubHfned  feveral  books  in  his 
own  facuhy  then  in  good  efteem,  as,  "A  View  of  the  Ad- 
miral's Jurifdi6lion,  id6i,"  8vo  wherein  is  printed  a  tranfla- 
tion,  by  him,  of  Gra<ias,  or  Ferrand  s  *'  Extra<ft  of  the  an- 
cient Laws  of  Oleron[H]  ;'*  '*  The  Orphan's  Legacy,  &c. 
treating  of  laft  Wills  and  Teflaments,  1674,"  4to.  And 
**  Rcpertorium  Canonicum,  &c.  1678,"  4to.  In  this  hrt  piece 
he  ftrenuoufly  and  learnedly  afferts  the  king's  fupremacy,  as 
a  power  veiled  in  the  crown,  before  the  Pope  invaded  the  right 
and  authority,  or  jurifdidlion.     He  died  in  1678. 

GODWIN  (Thomas),  an  enghlh  bifhop,  was  born,  in 
151 7,  at  Ockingham  in  Berkfhire;  and,  being  put  to  the 
grammar -fchool  there,  quickly  made  fuch  a  progrefs  as  dif- 
covered  him  to  be  endowed  with  excellent  parts.  But,  his 
parents  being  low  in  circumftances,  he  mull:  have  loft  the  ad- 
vantage of  improving  them  by  a  fuitable  education,  had  they 
not  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Richard  Layton,  archdeacon  of 
Bucks;  who,  taking  him  Into  his  houfe,  and  inftru£ling  him 
in  claffical  learning,  fent  him  to  Oxford,*  where  he  was  entered 
of  Magdalen-college  about  1538.  Not  long  after,  he  loft  his 
worthy  patron;  but  his  merit,  now  become  confplcuous  in  the 
univerfity,  had  procured  him  other  friends;  fo  that  he  was 
enabled  to  take  the  degree  of  B.  A.  which  he  did  July  12,  1543. 
The  fame  merit  releafed  his  friends  from  any  farther  expence, 
by  obtaining  him,  the  year  enfuing,  a  fellowlhip  of  his  college ; 
and  he  proceeded  M.  A*  in  1547.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  merit  In  a  college  life ;  his  patron,  the  arch- 
deacon, being  a  zealous  reformer,  had  taken  care  to  breed  up 
Godwin  In  the  fame  principles.  I  his  brought  him  Into  the 
difpleafure  of  fome  fellows  of  his  college,  who,  being  zealous 
tor  the  old  religion,  made  him  fo  uneafy,  that,  the  free- 
fchool  at  Brackl.ey  In  Northamptonftiire  becoming  vacant  in 
1 549,  and  being  In  the  gift  of  the  college,  he  refigned  his, 
fellowllilp,  and  accepted  it.  In  this  ftatlon,  he  married,  and 
lived  without  any  new  difturbance  as  long  as  lidward  VI.  was 
at  the  helm:  but,  upon  the  acceilion  of  Mary,  his  religion 
expofed  him  tq  a  frefh  perfecution,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
his  fchooi.  in  this  exigence  he  applied  liimfelf  to  the  ftuxlv 
of  phyfic  ;  and  being  admitted  to  Ins  batohelor's  degree  la  that 
faculty,  at  Oxford,  July  1555,  he  praclifcd  i;i  i^for  a  fupport 
till  Kllzabcth  fucceeded  to  the  rlirone.  ' 

[«]  This  is  a  fm.^U  iflaml  on  the  coaft  of  France;  but  thefe  laws  are  the  firfl 

original  of  all  gui  Admual'.yJvui(Ui(f^ion. 
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From  the  period  of  his  being  at  Magdalen-college  he  had 
fixed  upon  divinity  for  his  profelTion;  and  the  times  now 
favouring  his  original  defign,  he  was  rcfolved  to  enter  into  the 
church.  In  this  be  was  encouraged  by  Biillingham,  bilhop 
of  •'  incoln,  who  rave  him  orders,  and  made  him  his  chaplain: 
his  iordfhip  aifo  introduced  him  to  the  queen,  and  obtained  him 
the  favour  of  preaching  before  her  majefly ;  who  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  tlie  propriety  of  his  manner,  and  the  grave  turn  of 
his  oratory,  that  ihe  appointed  him  one  of  her  f  ent-preachers. 
He  had  difcharged  this  duty  by  an  annual  appointment,  with 
much  fatisfa^lion  to  her  majefty,  fome  years;  when  he  was 
made  dean  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  in  1565,  and  had  alfo 
a  prebend  conferred  on  him,  by  his  patron,  bifliop  BuUingham. 
This  year  alfo  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Oxford.  In  i  566, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  being  the 
fecond  dean  of  that  church:  and  queen  Flizabeth  making  a 
vifit  to  Oxford  the  fame  year,  he  attended  her  majefty,  and 
among  others  kept  an  exercife  in  divinity  againft  Dr.  Lawrence 
Humphries,  the  profeflbr;  wherein  the  famous  Dr.  Jewel, 
bi(hop  of  Salilbury,  was  moderator. 

He  continued  18  years  at  Canterbury,  and  was  then,  in 
1584,  advanced  to  tlie  bifhcpric  of  Bath  and  Wells;  but  fooii 
after  fell  under  his  fovereign's  difpleafure,  by  entering  a  fecond 
if  not  a  third  time  into  matrimony.  This,  and  its  con- 
fequences,  made  the  reft  of  his  life  uneafy;  fo  that,  gradually 
lofing  his  ftrength  and  fpirits,  he  funk  at  length  into  a  quartan 
ague,   and  died    In   1 590.     Sir 

"  GODWIN  (Francis),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Havington  in  Northamptonftiire,  1 561;  and,  after  a  good 
foundation  of  grammar-learning,  was  fent  to  Chrlft-church- 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elefted  a  ftudent  in  1678^ [i]. 
He  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1580,  and  M.  A.  in  1583  [k];  about 
which  time  he  wrote  an  entertaining  piece  upon  a  pbilofophical 
fubjc6V,  where  imagination,  judgement,  and  knowledge,  keep 
an  equal  pace;  but  this,  contradicting  certain  received  notions 
of  his  times,  he  never  pubHflied,  It  came  out  about  five  years 
after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  The  Man  in  the  Moon ;  or, 
a  DIfcourfc  of  a  Voyage  thither.  By  Domingo  Gonfales, 
1638,  8vo  [l].  He  fupprefted  alfo  another  of  his  inventions 
at  that  time,  which  was  the  fecret  of  carrying  on  a  corre- 
fpondcnce  by  fignals,  and  in  a  much  quicker  way  thin  by 
letters.  He  haxl  probably  not  been  long  M..  A.  when  he 
entered  irito^.ders;    and   became   in  a  Ihort   time  redor  of 

[i]  His  father  was  dean  nt  this  time.         [l]  It  is  mentioned  hy  Bp.  W  Ik ms, 
[k]  Wood's  Fafti,  Vol.  I.  in  his  difcourfe  upon  the  f  ime  fuljjedl. 
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Samford  Orcais,  in  Somerfetfhire,  a  prebendary  in  the  church 
of  Wilts,  canon  residentiary  there,  and  vicar  of  Weflon  in 
Zoyland,  in  the  fame  county ;  he  was  alfo  collated  to  the  fiib- 
deanery  of  Exeter,  in  1^87.  In  the  mean  time,  turning  his 
fludics  to  the  fiibjef^  of  the  antiquities  of  his  own  country, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Camden ;  and  accompanied  him  in 
his  travels  to  '"'^  ales,  in  1590,  in  the  fearch  of  curioiities.  He 
took  great  delight  in  thefe  enquiries,  in  wliich  he  fpent  his 
leL%re  liours  for  feveral  years ;  but  at  le  igth,  leaving  the  pur- 
fuit  in  a  general  way  to  Camden,  he  confined  himfelf  to  fuch 
antiquities  as  feemed  to  concern  eccleikftical  matters.  After 
feme  time,  -f  nding  wit!i  regard  to  ecciefiaftical  things  that  he 
could  add  little  or  noticing  to  Fox's  work  on  that  fubjed,  he 
reftrained  l.'is  enquiries  to  perfons  [m  ' ;  and  here  he  ipared  no 
pains,  fo  that  he  had  enough  to  make  a  conliderable  volume 
in  1594. 

He  becpire  B  D.  in  IC93,  ^'^^  ^  D.  in  1595;  ir^  which 
year,  reiitning  the  vicarage  of  VV  efton,  he  was  appointed 
YtScT  of  hifhop's  Liddiard,  in  the  fame  county.  He  ilill 
continued  alhduous  in  purfuing  the  hiftory  of  ecciefiaftical 
perfons;  and,  having  made  an  handforae  addition  to  his  for- 
mer colleftions,  publilh'ed  the  whole  in  looi,  ^.ro,  under  the 
following  title:  A  Catalogue  of  the  Bifhops  of  England,  fince 
the  fir  ft  planting  of  the  chriftian  religion  in  tiis  Ifland;  to- 
gether with  a  brief  Hiftory  of  their  Lives  and  memorable 
Aiflions,  fo  near  as  can  be  gathered  of  '^ntiquity  [nj.  It 
appears,  by  the  dedication  to  lord  Buckhurft,  that  our  author 
was  at  this  time  chaplain  to  this  nob-eman,  who,  being  .in 
high  credit  with  queen  Elizabeth,  immediately  procured  him 
the  bifhopric  of  Llandaft^.  1  his  was  laid  to  be  a  royal 
reward  for  his  Catalogue,  and  this  fuccefs  of  it  encouraged 
him  to  proceed.  I'lie  defign  was  fo  much  approved,  that 
afterwards  he  found  a  patron  of  it  in  James  i.  inlomuch,  that 
Sir  John  Harrington,  a  favourite  of  prince  Henry,  wrote  a 
treatife,  by  wary  of  fupplement  to  it,  for  that  prince's  ufe  [o]. 
Our  author  therefore  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  fpare  from 
the  duties  of  his  function  towards  completing  and  perfediing 
this  Catalogue;  and  pubhfhed  another   edition  in   ibi^,  with 

[m]  Preface  to  the  firft  edition  of  his         [o]  It  was  drawn   purely    for   the 

«  Catalogu,'  i)f  Englifh  Bilhops."  privaie  ufe  of  the  prince,  without  any 

[n]  This,    co:it..ining    only   a  cat  a-  intrmion  to  puWilh  it;  which  w.^s  done 

logneof  thebithopsof  B  th  and  Wells,  afrei  wards,  with  the  title  of  "  A  brief 

was  pnbhlhed  by  He?rnt ,  at  the  end  of  Vcw   of   the  State  of  the  Church  of 

Johannes  de   Wethamftede's  chronicle  Ei  gland."     It   is    carried   on    only    to 

horn  a   MS.  in  the  Ubrary   of  Tiinity-  the  year   1608  (when   it  was  written) 

college,    Cambrii'g.-,    of    our    auihor's  fiom  the  clufe  of  our  author's  works. 
own  iiand-wrkiug,  &c. 
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great  additions  and  alterations  [p].  But,  this  being  very 
erroneouily  printed,  by  reafon  of  his  diftance  from  the  prefs, 
he  refolved  to  turn  that  misfortune  into  an  advantage ;  and 
accordingly  ftnt  it  abroad  the  year  after,  in  a  new  elegant 
latin  drefs  ;  partly  for  the  ufe  of  foreigners,  but  more  perhaps 
to  pleafe  the  l<ing[Q^],  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  who 
in  return  gave  h'm  the  bifhopric  of  Hereford,  to  which  he 
was  tranflated  in  1617.  In  the  mean  time,  various  reports 
having  been  fpread  to  his  difad vantage,  about  his  fecret  of 
correfponding  already  mentioned,  and  the  thing  coming  at 
lei^gth  to  the  ears  of  king  James,  he  was  careful  to  com- 
municate the  fpcret  to  his  majefly ;  and,  to  convince  him 
tliat  it  was  a  fad  and  not  a  fidlion,  he  publifhed  his  treatife 
under  the  title  of  "  Nuncius  Inanimatus  Utopice,  1629," 
8vo.  In  1630,  came  out  the  third  edition  of  his  "An- 
nals of  the  Reigns  of  Henrv  VII 1.  Edward  VI.  and  queen 
Mary,"  in  latin,  4to ;  as  did  alfo  a  tranflation  of  them 
into  englilh  by  his  fon  Morgan  Godwin:  alfo,  the  fame 
year,  his  fmall  treatife,  intituled,  *'  A  Computation  of  the 
Value  of  the  Roman  Sefterce  and  Attic  ^  alent.'*  After  this 
he  fell  into  a  low  and  languifhing  ^ilbrder,  and  died  in 
April  1633.  He  married,-  when  a  young  man,  the  daughter 
of  Wollton,  billiop  of  Exeter;  by  whom  he  had  many 
children. 

GODWIM  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  learned  en^lifh  writer, 
and  ^h  excellent  fchoolmafler,  was  born  in  Somcrfetlhire, 
1587;  and,  after  a  fuitable  education  in  grammar  learning, 
was  fent  to  Oxford.  He  was  entered  of  Magdalen- hall  in 
1602 ;  a;id  took  the  two  degrees  in  arts  i6c6  and  i6og. 
This  lalf  year,  he  removed  to  Abingdon  m  Beiklbire,  having 
obtained  the  place  of  chief  mafter  of  the  fiee-lchool  there  ; 
and  in  this  employ  diftinguiOied  himfelf  by  his  induilry  and 
abilities  fo  much,  that  he  brought  the  fchool  into  a  very 
fiaurifhing  condition;  and  bred  up  many  youths  who  proved 
ornaments  to  their  country,  both  in  church  and  flate.  To 
attain  this  <  ommcndable  end,  he  wrote  his  **  Romans^  Hif- 
tpriae  Anthologia  [r],"  an  englilh  cxpofition  of  the  ronian 
»nti(]uities,  &c.  and  printed  it  at  Oxford,  in  1613,  4to. 
However,    bis   inchiuitions   leading  him  to  divinity  [s],    he 

[":•]  To  the  former   title  there  was  16 16,"  4^0. 

WW   uiMrd,    "  wheieiiiiro  is   prefixed,  [r]  The  fecnnd  edition  was  puhU(h- 

A  ni'couife  concc-rninij  the  firit   Con-  «d    in   i'.23,     witli  confulera'^le  addi- 

verfMn  of  our  Eriia.ii  unto  the  ChiiUiaii  tinii';.    He  alfo  printed  a  "  Floiileginm 

J\eligii.n."  Phraficdii,    or  a   Survey  of   the   L.uii> 

[<^]  It  !•;  well  ki:o*n  how  riuicu'ov^fly  Tongue." 

fond    (amt^s    was    of    heing   ertcein':-d  [s]    In  th»  preface  to  his  "  Antho-i 

;<   latin    fchoUr.     The    tide     is,'  **  De  logi.',  Sec" 
I'.afaUuus  Anglise  Commeiit.jr;us,  &c. 

entered 
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entered  into  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to  Montague 
bilhop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  proceeded  B.  D.  in  1616,  in 
which  year  he  publiflied  at  Oxford,  *'  Synopfis  Antiquitatum 
Hebraicarum,  &c.'*  a  collt;£lion  of  hebrew  antiquities, 
in  three  books,  4to.  This  he  dedicated  to  his  patron;  and, 
obtaining  fome  time  after  from  him  the  reftory  of  Bright- 
well  in  Eerklhire,  he  religned  his  fchool,  the  fatigue  of 
which  had  been  long  a  fubied  of  his  complaint  [t'J.  Amidft 
his  parochial  duties,  he  profecuted  the  iubjedt  of  th.e  jewilh 
antiquities ;  and,  in  1625,  printed  in  4to.  "  Mofes  and 
Aaron,  &c."  He  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1637,  but 
did  not  enjoy  that  honour  many  years;  dying  upon  his  par- 
fonage  in  1642-3  and  leaving  a  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
while  he  taught  fchool  at  Abingdon. 

Beiides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  publilhed  **  Three 
Arguments  to  prove  Eledlion  upon  Forefight  by  Faith;' 
which  coming  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  William  Twife,  of 
Newbury  in  Berktliire,  occalioned  a  controverfy  between 
them  ;  wherein  our  author  is  faid  not  to  have  appeared  to 
advantaji^e. 

G(;EREE  (William),  born  at  Middleburg  in  1635; 
a  very  eminent  fcholar.  He  publifhed  "  Jewilh  Antiquities," 
in  two  volumes  folio,  Utrecht,  17CO.  He  wrote  alfo  and 
publilbed  about  the  fame  period  a  *•  Hiftory  of  the  Jewilh 
Church."  He  was  not  merely  a  fcholar  properly  fo  called, 
but  a  man  of  general  tafle,  and  gave  the  world  an  "  Eilky 
on  the  Practice  of  Fainting,"  and  another  "  on  Archite6lare." 
He  died  at  Amfterdam  in  1 7 1 5. 

GOERTZS  (John  Ba.iom  of),  a  man  very  memo- 
rable in  the  hiftory  of  Sweden.  He  was  in  the  conh- 
dence  of  Charles  XU.  and  his  .life  and  character  are  given  at 
confiderable  length  by  Voltaire.  He  poilt/iTed  the  molt 
furprizing  intrepidity  joined  to  a  refllefs  activity  of  charaf^er, 
which  perpetually  involved  him  in  difficulties,  and  finally 
occafioned  his  death  on  the  fcaffold  One  of  his  exploits 
was   an  endeavour  to  excite  an   infurredlion    in  England  in 

[t]  Ihi<].  but  the  degree  of  his  aver-  trinum  damnatum,    &  cogita    tu  haac 

fion  can  only  be  (ih'm  in  his  own  way  of  anihoJogi.im      e    piftrino    proJeontem. 

expicfTnig  ir,\vhch  indeed  is  (omevvhaj:  Si   minus  pbceat,  iHnd  dabis  f»ncronm» 

curious;  *'  M^iiaris  fn-fan  &  reJargnis,  circumllrepentiuni  lufiuris,  iiUer   qucs 

quodnondum  defliterim  ab  !u^  cLmeu-  nata  ell ;  ii  pbceat,  il!ud   dehes  puero- 

triUus;  qiia'.i  vlt,-i  aiihi  vitalis  foret;,  in  mm  crcbris  intcrrogatiunculis,  quojum  . 

lii'cc  miiiutiii   i!ite;',r;!m   me\m   scf  tsm  En -dntioiies  nrie  vel  invitvim   indis.re- 

eUidei-e,  '&  votum.unicum  111  his  piocviis  ducunt  ad  laec  ftu.lia,  quae  aliis  <]u:»m- 

lUidiis     fcnium     conts^here.      Qui    fic  dr^dum  jairiliem    luas   fibi    res  habere: 

fi;n[is,  necmefatis  nous  nee  huli  littra-  f)c  me  amct  Theo'o^ia,  facrattor  miln 

rii  (pone  Ifnociiruni  mi:iim-s  niolcfritix  pagina  in   voti?,  curu  hxc  in   manibuf, 

d  res)  iniq'i.is  le^ps  aut  mikrias  quotidi-  luJ.o  regeute." 
aaas  Si  Uiita:^eii<;s.    Sentio.  a'.e  la  j)i1'- 
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favour  of  the  Pretender.  When  his  prote£lor  and  fovereigit 
loft  his  life,  Goeitzs  was  apprehended,  and,  to  anpeafe  the 
people,  who  imputed  to  him  much  of  what  they  had  fuffercd 
from  the  tvrrany  of  Charles,    he  was  beheaded  in  1 7 19. 

GOESiUS  (William),  a  native  of  Leyden,  and  a 
refpet^able  critic.  Among  otiier  philological  works  be  wrote 
fome  annotations  on  Petronius,  wliich  Burman  has  fub- 
joined  to  his  edition  of  that  author.  He  was  fon-in-law  to 
Dan-  Heinfius,  and  died  in  1686. 

GOEZ  I'D  AMI  AN  df),  a  portuguefe  writer,  was  born  at 
Alanquar  near  Lifbon,  of  a  noble  family,  we  know  not  in  what 
year,  and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  king  Emanuel,  whofe 
valet  de  chambre  he  was.  Having  a  lirong  paffion  for  tra- 
velling, he  contrived  to  get  a  public  commiflion  ;  and  travelled 
through  almoft  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  contrading  as  he 
went  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  learned.  Thus,  at  Dantzic, 
he  was  familiar  with  the  brothers,  John  and  Glaus  Magnus ; 
and  he  fpent  five  months  at  Friburg  with  Erafmus.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  was  at  Padua  in  1534.  He 
continued  four  years  in  this  city,  ftudying  under  Lazarus  Bo- 
namicus ;  not,  however,  without  making  frequent  excurfions 
into  different  parts  of  Italy.  'Here  he  got  into  the  good  graces 
of  Peier,  afterwards  cardinal  Bembus,  of  Chriftopher  Ma- 
drucius,  cardinal  of  Trent,  and  of  James  Sadolet.  On  his 
return  to  Louvain  in  1538,  he  had  recourfe  to  Conrad  Glo- 
cenius  and  Peter  Nannius,  whofe  inltruftions  were  of  great 
ufe  to  him.  Here  he  applied  himfelf  to  mufic  and  poetry; 
in  the  former  of  which  he  made  fo  happy  a  progrefs,  that  he 
w^as  qualified  to  compofe  for  the  churches.  He  married  at 
Touvain,  and  his  defign  was  to  fettle  in  this  city,  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  litrle  repofe  after  14  ytars  travelling.  He  continued 
here  fome  time,  and  compofed  fome  works;  but,  a  war 
breaking  out  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  II.  of  France, 
Louvain  was  befieged  in  1542.  Goez  has  written  the  hiflory 
ofthisfiege,  in  which  he  bore  a  confiderable  part;  for  he  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  foldiers,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  defence  of  the  town.  When  he  was  old,  John  HI.  of 
Portugal,  recalled  him  into  his  country,  in  order  to  write  the 
hiflory  of  it;  but  the  favours  this  monarch  loaded  him  with 
created  him  fo  much  envy,  that  his  tranquillity  was  at  an  end, 
and  lie  came  to  be  accufcd;  and,  though  he  cleared  himfelf 
from  all  imputations,  was  confined  to  the  town  of  Lifbon. 
Here  he  was  one  day  found  dead  in  his  own  houfe;  and  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  make  it  doubted  whether  he  was  flrangled  by 
liis  euennc^',  or  died  of  an  apoplexy,  He  wrote,  **  Fides, 
Rciiglo,  IMorefqi-!e  -^thiopum." — "  De  Imperio  &  Rebus 
Lufitanorum."— "   Hirpaniie."— **  Urbis   Oliihponcnfis  Def- 
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cnptio." — "  Chronica  do  Rey  Dom  Emannel :'' — "  Hiftoria 
do  Principe  Dom  foam;"  and  other  works,  which  have  been 
often  printed,  and  are  much  e  teemed.  Nicholas  Antonio 
fays,  that,  though  he  is  an  exa<^  writer,  yet  he  has  not  written 
the  portuguefe  language  in  its  pnritv  ;  which,  however,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  how  much  time  lie  fpent  out 
of  his  own  country. 

GOfP'  (1'homas),  an  englifh  writer,  was  born  in  Eflex 
in  1592)  and  receised  his  firft  learning  at  Weftminfter- 
fchooi.  Thence  he  removed  to  Chrift-church-college  in 
Oxford,  and  todk  the  degree  of  B.  D.  before  he  leh  that 
uni'^-  rfitv  In  16:3,  he  was  preferred  to  the  living  of  Eaft- 
Cla:iiion  in  Surrey;  wh  re,  accordiiig  to  Langbaine,  he  met 
witii  r.  Xan  ippc  of  a  wife,  whofe  intolerable  tongue  and 
temper  ihoiiened  his  days  fo,  hat  he  died  in  1627.  He 
wrote  fevera!  pieces  on  different  fubje£ls,  among  which  are 
five  tragedies;  none  of  which  were  pubiifhed  till  fo  me  years 
a'ter  his  death  Philips  and  Winftanley  have  afcribed  a  co- 
medy to  this  author,  called,  "  Cupid's  Whirligig;"  but  with 
no  appearance  of  probability;  fince  the  gravity  of  his  temper 
was  fuch,  that  he  does  not  feem  to  have  been  capable  of  a 
performance  fo  ludicrous.  Tn  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
forf  3ok.  the  ftage  for  the  pulpit,  and  inftead  of  plays  wrote 
fermons,  fome  of  which  appeared  the  year  he  died.  To  thefe 
works  may  be  a^^ded,  his  *'  Latin  Oration  at  the  Funeral  of 
Sir  Henry  Savile,"  fpoken  and  printed  at  Oxford  in  1622; 
another  in  Chrifl- church  cathedral,  at  the  funeral  of  Dr. 
Godwin,  canon  of  that  church,  printed  in  London  1627. 

GOGAVA  (Antonius  Hennannus),  a  german  phyfi- 
cian ;  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1592,  "  Ariftoxeni  Harmoni- 
corum  Elementorum,"  libri  5. 

GOGUET  (Antony-Yves),  a  french  writer,  and 
author  of  a  celebrated  work,  inJ:ituled,  "  L'Origine  des  Loix, 
des  Arts,  des  Sciences,  6c  de  leur  Progres  chcz  les  anciens 
Peuples,  1758,"  3  vols.  4to.  His  father  was  an  advocate, 
and  he  was  born  at  Paris  in  17 16.  He  was  very  unpromifing 
as  to  abilities,  and  reckoned  even  dull,  in  his  early  years ; 
but,  his  underftanding  developing  itfelf,  he  applied  to  letters, 
and  at  length  pf  duced  the  above  work.  The  reputation  he 
gained  by  it  was  great;  but  he  enjosed  it  a  very  fmall  time, 
dying  the  fame  year  of  the  fmall-pox,  which  diforder,  it  feems, 
he  always  miferably  dreaded.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Conra4 
Fugere,  to  whom  he  left  his  library  and  MS.  was  fo  deeply 
affe£^ed  with  the  death  of  his  friend,  as  to  die  himfelf  three 
days  after  him. 

GOLDAS  r  (Melchior  Haiminsfield),  a  famous 
civilian  and  hillorian,  was  boro  at  liifchoffsei  in  Switzerland 
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m  1576*  and  was  a  Proteflant  of  the  confeffion  of  Geneva. 
He  ftudled  the  civil  law  at  Altorf  under  Conrade  Rinerrtiu- 
lius,  with  whom  he  boarded;  and  returned  in  1698  to  Bif- 
chofFsel.  Goldaft  was  always  poor;  an"d  had  no  other  fub- 
Hftence  but  what  he  acquired  by  the  publication  of  books. 
His  way  was,  when  he  publifhed  any  work,  to  fend  copies  of 
it  to  the  magiftrates  and  great  people,  from  whom  he  ufually 
received  fomeching  more  than  the  real  value;  and  his  con- 
dition was  fuch,  that  his  friends  imagined  they  did  him  vaft 
fervice,  in  helping  him  to  carry  on  this  miferable  traffic. 
In  1509,  he  lived  at  St.  Gal,  in  the  houfe  of  a  gentleman, 
who  declared  himfeif  his  patron,  and  whofe  name  was  Scho- 
binger.  The  fame  year  he  went  to  Geneva,  and  lived  there 
at  the  honfe  of  profelTor  Le^tius,  with  the  fons  of  V'aflan, 
whofe  preceptor  he  was.  In  1602,  he  went  to  Laufanne, 
becaufe  he  could  live  cheaper  there  than  at  Geneva.  His 
p^ron  Schobiiiger  advifed  him  to  it ;  but  with  this  reftriftion, 
fays  ne  "  tliat  vou  refrain  hereafter  from  your  frequent  re- 
movals, which  are  not  for  your  advantage  or  credit,  and  have 
made  you  fufpe£ted  of  an  odd  turn  of  temper  among  fome 
perfons,  who  late'y  complained  of  it  to  me  at  Zurich." 
Tliis'  paffage  is  taken  from  the  fifth  letter  of  a  colle6lion 
printed  at  Francfort  in  1688,  with  this  title,  **  Virorum  cla- 
riffimorum  &  dadorum  ad  Melchiorem  GoldaOom  bpif- 
tola?,"  4to;  and  it  is  from  this  collection,  that  thefe  memoirs 
of  him  are  originallv  ext'afled. 

Not  with  (landing  Scobinger's  caution,  he  returned  foon 
after  to  ^-jeneva;  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Leftius, 
was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon.  This  place 
he  did  not  keep  long;  for  he  was  at  Francfort  in  1603,  and 
hid  a  Settlement  at  torfteg  in  1604.  In  1605,  he  lived  at 
Bilchofel;  where  he  complained  of  not  being  fafe  on  the 
fcore  of  his  religion,  which  rendered  him  odious  even  to  his 
relation?:.  He  was  at  Francfort  in  1606,  where  he  married 
and  continued  till  t6io,  in  very  bad  circumilances.  We 
do  not  know  v^hat  became  of  him  afterwards ;  onlv  that  he 
loft  his  wife  in  1630,  and  died  himfeif  in  16-^5.  He  was  a 
mail  of  capricious  temper,  and  his  want  of  integrity  has  been 
compiauied  u  ;  not  that  we  are  to  believe  all  that  Scioppius 
has  laid  a^ainft  him,  as  well  becaufe  Scioppius  :was  very 
ahnfive,  a^  hecaufe  he  fuppoied  C^oldaft  to  be  the  man  who 
h-id  furnilhed  Scaliger  wirli  materials  for  compiling  the  fatire, 
intituled,  «*  Munfterus  f-fvpoboiimietis."  The  gieateft  part 
of  the' writings  publiflied  by  Goldaft  are  not  his  own  pro- 
ductions, but  only  reduced  by  him  into  a  body,  or  publilbed 
frn  n  [MSS.  in  libiarres;  and  by  this  it  app-Aus,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  mofl  hidt;fatigalk  men  in  tlie  world,     Conringius 
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lias  given  him  a  great  cbara£ler  in  the  following  pafTajes : 
*'  He  is  a  perfon",  fays  he,  "  who  has  defeived  fo  well  of 
his  country,  by  publilhing  the  ancient  monuments  of  Ger- 
many, that  undoubtedly  the  Athenians  would  have  maintani- 
ed  him  in  the  Prytaneumj  if  he  had  lived  in  thofe  times." 
And  elfewhere,  *'  When  this  more  valuable  and  certain  kind 
of  learning,''  meaning  the  public  law  of  the  german  empire, 
**  was  promoted  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  tbis  century 
by  Melchior  holdall:,  who  neither  had,  nor  perhaps  ever  will 
have,  an  equal  in  illuftrating  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  by 
whofe  guidance  a  more  exadt  knowledge  of  the  empire  began 
by  degrees  to  prevail  among  us,  &c.'* 

We  omit  to  tranfcribe  the  titles  of  his  works,  they  being 
very  numerous,  very  long,  and  not  very  interefting  to  an 
Englifhman;  but  the  curious  reader  may  find  them  at  full 
length  in  Niceron's  "  Memoires,  &c."  and  long  enough  to 
give  him  an  idea  of  them  in  Bayle's  "  Diftionary." 

GOLDHAGEN  (John  Eustachius),  of  Magdeburg; 
was  famous  as  a  tranflator  of  vario'is  greek  writers  into  latin, 
and  in  particular  of  Herodotus,  Paufanias,  and  Xenophon. 
He  was  born  in  i  701,  and  died  in  1772. 

G(>>LnviAN  (Nicolas),  born  at  Breflaw  in  1623;  ^^^^ 
author  of  many  works ;  thofe  moll  known  are  a  "  Treatiie  on 
Mihtary  Archite£Vure;"  and  another,  "  De  ^'fu  Proportiona- 
rii  Circull ;"  both  of  wlwch  have  great  merit.  He  died  in 
1665. 

GOLDSMITH  or  GOULD3MITH  (Francis),  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ciiaries  I.  and  rranflated  the  latin  play  of  Grotius 
called  Sophompareas,  or  hiitory  of  Jofeph,  into  englifh  verle. 
The  author  and  his  tranflation  were  both  highly  commended. 

GOLDSiVIlTH  (Uliver),  a  poet,  and  one  of  thofe, 
whofe  wit,  inilead  of  diminifhing,  ferved  rather  to  increafc 
his  misfortunes.  He  was  born  at  Rofcommon,  in  Ireland, 
in  1729;  and,  being  a  third  fon  of  four,  was  intended  by  his 
father  for  the  church.  With  this  view  he  was  trained  in  the 
dallies,  and  fent  to  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  in  June  1744; 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  B.  A.  m  1740,  but  after- 
wards turned  his  thoughts  ro  phyfic,  and  went  to  Edinburgh 
in  1751.  Here  his  beneficent  difpoiition,  as  we  are  toid, 
foon  involved  him  in  difhculies;  and  he  was  obhgcd  pre- 
cipitately to  leave  Scotland,  in  coi^fequence  of  having  eiigaged 
himfelf  to  pay  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  for  a  feliow- 
fludent. 

In  1754,  he  arrived  at  Sunderland  near  Newcaftle,  where 
he  was  arrelled  at  the  fuit  of  a  tailor  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom 
he  had  given  fecurity  for  his  friend  ;  but,  by  the  favour  of 
iomc  ccivlemcn  in  tlic  college,  who  probably  admired  his  wit, 
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as  much  as  they  pitied  his  want  of  wifdom,  he  was  foon  de- 
livered from  the  bailiff's  clutches,  ai.d  palled  over  in  a  dutch 
Ihip  to  Rotterdam,  He  proceeded  to  Bruffels,  then  vinted  a 
great  part  of  Flanders;  and,  after  fpending;  £ome  time  at 
Strafburg  and  Louvain,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  B. 
he  accompanied  an  englilh  gentleman  to  Geneva. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fa£l,  that  this  ingenious  unfortunate 
made  the  greateft  part  of  his  tour  on  foot,  having  left  England 
with  very  Httle  money;  but  being  of  a  phiiofophic  turn,  and 
polfefftd  with  an  almoft  enthufiallic  paffion  for  feeing  the 
manners  of  different  countries  and  people,  he  was  not  dif- 
corraged  by  any  apparent  difficulties.  He  had  fome  knowledge 
of  the  french  language,  and  of  mufic;  he  played  tolerably  well 
on  the  german  flute,  which,  from  an  amufement,  became  at 
times  a  mean^  of  fubfiftence.  Bis  leariiing  and  other  attain- 
ments procured  him  an  hofpitable  reception  at  mofl  of  the 
religious  houfes ;  and  his  muiic  made  him  welcome  to  the 
peaiants  of  Flanders,  and  Germany:  "  whenever  i  approached 
a  peafant's  houfe  towards  nightfall."  he  ufed  to  fay,  "  I  played 
one  of  my  mofl:  merry  tunes;  and  that  gene-aily  procured  me 
not  only  a  lodging,  but  fubfiftence  for  the  next  day|u  .'* 
The  higher  ranks,  it  feems,  h.^d  no«.  any  tafte  for  1; is  mufic; 
**  they  always  thought  my  performance  odious,  aid  never 
made  me  anv  return  for  my  endeavours  to  pleafe  them.'* 

On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  ;ie  became  a  travelling  tutor  to  a 
young  man,  who  was  articled  to  an  attorney;  but,  on  unex- 
pectedly receiving  a  fortune,  vvas  determined  to  fee  the  world. 
This  wary  youth,  in  the  contrail  with  his  precepror,  made  a 
provifo,  that  he  fliould  be  permitted  to  govern  hiiiilelf;  and  he 
was  a  manager  of  his  money  to  a  parlimomous  cxtjeme. 
During  Goldfmith's  continuance  in  Switzerland,  lie  affi  luoufly 
cultivated  his  poetical  talent;  and  thence  fent  the  tirfl  fketch 
of  his  epifile,  called  **  The  Traveller, '  to  his  brother,  a 
clergyman  in  Ireland ;  who,  giving  up  fame  and  fortune,  had 
retired  early  to  happinefs  and  obfciirity  (not  that  theie  always 
go  together)  on  an  income  of  40I.  a  year.  From  Cieneva  the 
preceptor  and  pupil  vilited  the  fouth  of  France,  where  difagree- 
ing  (for,  Goldfmith  had  probably  too  many  humours  of  his 
own  to  attend  to  thofe  of  other  people)  they  feparated  from 
each  other ;  and  our  poet  was  left  once  more  upon  the  world 
at  large.  He  traverfed,  however,  through  many  difficulties, 
the  greateft  part  of  France;  and,  bending  his  courfe  at  length 
to  England,  arrived  at  Dover  in  1758. 

[l]  To  this  he  probably  alludes  in  his  Traveller: 

**  How  often  have  1  led  thy  fportive  choir, 

"  With  luacicfi  pipe  befide  the  muim'ruig  Loire  !"  &c. 
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His  -finances  were  fo  low  on  his  return  to  England,  that 
he  with  ditficulty  got  to  London;  where,  though  a  batchelor 
of  pliyfic,  he  applied  to  feveral  apothecaries  to  be  received 
into  their  fhops  as  a  journeyman.  His  broad  irifli  accent, 
and  the  uncouthnefs  of  his  appearance,  occaiioned  him  to  be 
treated  by  thefe  gentry  with  contempt  and  infult;  but,  at  length, 
a  chemift  near  Fihl-flreet,  ftruck  with  the  fimplicity  of  his 
manner,  joined  to  his  forlorn  condition,  took  him  into  his 
laboratory;  where  he  continued,  till  he  difcovered  that  his 
old  friend  Dr.  Sleigh  was  in  London.  This  was  one  of  thofc 
gentlemen,  who  formerly  fnved  him  from  limbo,  and  now 
took  him  under  his  care,  till  fome  eftabliihment  could  be 
procured  for  him.  Shortly  he  became  an  affillant  in  in- 
ilru£Ving  the  youths  at  the  academy  at  Peckham ;  then  a  writer 
in  "  The  Monthly  Review;"  and  afterwards  he  was  em- 
ployed in  "The  Public  Ledger,'*  in  which  his  "Citizen  of 
the  World*'  originally  appeared,  under  the  title  of  **  Chinefe 
Letters." 

Fortune  feemed  now  to  take  fome  notice  of  a  man  fhe 
had  long  neglefted.  The  iimplicity  of  his  charader,  the 
integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  merit  of  his  produftions,  made 
his  company  acceptable  to  the  better  fort;  and  he  emerged 
from  apartments  he  had  near  the  Old  Bailev,  to  the  politer 
air  of  the  Temple;  where  he  took  handfome  chambers,  and 
lived  in  a  genteel  ftyle.  His  "  Traveller,"  his  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  his  "  Letters  on  the  Hiftory  of  England,"  his 
**  Good-natured  Man,  a  Comedy,"  raifed  him  up,  and  infured 
fuccefs  to  any  thing  that  fhould  follow;  as  "  The  Deferted 
Village,"  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Sec"  Notwith (landing 
the  fuccefs  of  thefe  pieces,  by  which  he  cleared  vaft  fums,  his 
cireumftanccs  were  by  no  means  profperous ;  and  this  his 
biographer  imputes  to  two  caufes;  partly  to  the  liberality 
of  his  difpofition,  which  made  him  give  away  his  money 
without  wit  and  wifdom  ;  and  partly  to  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
gaming,  the  arts  of  which  (as  may  well  be  believed)  he  very 
little  underftood. 

With  all  his  accomplifhments  and  powers,  he  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  either  wife  or  happy.  Of  his  want  of 
wifdom  enough  has  appeared;  and  his  temperament  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  fitted  for  happinefs.  Though  fimple, 
honeft,  humane,  and  generous,  he  was  irritable,  paflionate, 
^eevifh,  and  fuUen  ;  and  fpleen  has  run  fo  high  with  him, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  *'  often  left  a  party  of  convivial  friends 
abruptly  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  go  home,  and  brood  over 
his  misfortunes."  Can  wretchednefs  more  extreme  be  con- 
ceived? The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  a  violent 
ftrangury,  which,  united  with  other  vexations,   brought  on  a 

kind 
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kind  of  habitual  defpondency.  In  this  unhappy  flate  he  wag 
attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which  being  improperly  treated, 
and  by  himfelf  too,  put  at  end  to  his  mortality  April  1774,  ill 
the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

Goldfmitb,  like  Smollett,  Guthrie,  and  others  wbo  fubiificd 
by  their  pens,  is  fuppofed  fometimes  to  have  fold  his  name 
to  works  in  which  he  had  little  or  no  concern. 

GOLIUS  (James),  profeiTor  of  arabic  at  Leyden,  and  of 
a  confiderab  e  family  in   tbat  city,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in 
1^96.     He  was  fen t  to  the  univerfity  at  Levden,  where  he 
fuifered  no  part  of  leatning  to  efcape  his  application ;  and 
having  made  himfelf  matter  of  all  tbe  learned  languages,  he 
proceeded  to  phyfic  and  divinity  ;  neither  was  he  ftill  fatisfied 
"without  the   mathematics.     His  education  being  finifhed,  he 
took  a  journey  to  France  with  the  duchefs  de  la  'Iremouille  ; 
■when,  being  invited  lo  teach  the  greek  language  atRochelle, 
he  accepted  the  employ,  and  would  have  held  it  longer,  had 
not  that  city  been  reduced  again  to  tbe  dominion  of  the  french 
king  tbe  year  following*     Upon  this  cbange,  Golius  refolved 
to  return  to  Holland.     He  had  early  taken  a  liking  to  Erpe- 
nius,    the  arabic  profeflbr  at  Leyden;  by  the  help  of  whole 
lectures,  together   with  his  ufual  diligence,  he  had  made  a 
great   progrefs    in  the  arabic  tongue,  and  contraOed  an  inti- 
mate friendfhip  with  his  mailer.      In  this  difpolition,  having 
obtained  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  Dutch  enibairador,in. 
1622, to  t  ecourt  of  Morocco,  heconfulted  with  Erpenius,and 
took  proper  infl:ru£fions  from  him,  for  the  improvement  of 
both  m  that  language;  for  the  profcfTor  was  deficient  fo  far, 
that,  having  never  lived  in  the  country  where  it  flourilhes  and 
is  Ipokcn,  he  met  w'ith  many  words,  proverbs,  and  terms, 
whole  meaning  he  rather  guefled  at  than  really  knew.     He, 
therefore,  directed  his   pupil  to  obferve  carefully  every  pro- 
du£>ion,  either  of  nature,  art,  or  cuftom,  which  were  un- 
known in  Europe;  and  to   defcribe  them,  fetting  down  the 
proper   name   of  each,  and  the  derivation  of  it,  if  known. 
He  alfo  gave  him  a  letter  dire61ed  to  that  prince,  together  with 
a  prefent  of  a  Grand  Atlas,  and  a  New  Teftament,  in  arabic, 
Thele  procured  him   a  moll  gracious  reception  from  Muley 
Zidan,  then  king  of  Morocco,  who  declared  a  particular  fa- 
tisfadion  in  them,  and  afterwards  read  them  frequently. 

In  the  mean  time,  Golius  i>iade  fo  good  ufe  of  Erpenius's 
advice,  that  he  attained  a  perfed  fkili  in  the  arabic  tongue.; 
while  the  fame  curiclity,  that  led  him  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  cuflcms  and  learning  of  that  country,  made  him  very 
agreeable  to  the  doctors  and  ccurticrs.  By  this  means,  l>e 
became    particularly    ferviceable   to    the    umbaiFador,  who, 

growing 
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growing  uneafy  becanfe  his  affairs  were  not  dlfpatched,  was 
aclvifed  to  prefent  to  hii  majelly  a  petition,  written  by  Go- 
lius  in  the  arabic  charafler  and  language,  and  in  the  chrlf- 
tian  ftyle  ;  a  thing  very  extraordinary  in  that  country.  The 
king  was  aftonifhed  at  the  beauty  of  the  petition,  with  re- 
fpeft  both  to  the  writing  and  thellylei  and  fending  for  the 
Tahps,  or  fecretaiics,  fliewed  them  the  petition,  which  they 
admired.  Whereupon  he  immediately  fent  for  the  ambal"- 
fador  to  know  w^ho  drew  it  up;  and,  being  informed  it  was 
done  by  Golius,  defined  to  fee  him.  At  the  audience,  the 
king  fpeaking  to  him  in  arabic,  Golius  anfwered  in  fpanifh, 
that  he  underflood  his  majefly  very  well,  but  could  not  an- 
fwer  him  in  arabic,  by  reafcn  of  its  guttural  pronunciation, 
to  which  his  throat  was  not  fufficiently  inured.  This  excufe 
was  accepted  by  the  king,  who  granted  the  ambaffador's  re- 
quefl",  and  difpatched  him  immediately.  Golius  arrived 
in  Holland,  with  feveral  books  unknown  in  Europe  ;  and 
among  others,  *'  The  Annals  of  the  Ancient  Kingdom  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,"  which  he  refolved  to  tranflate.  He 
communicated  every  thing  to  Erpenius,  who  well  knew  the 
value  of  them,  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  the 
treafure;  that  profefTor  dying  in  Nov.  1624.  after  recom- 
mending this  his  beft'beloved  fcholar  to  the  curators  of  the 
nniverfity  for  his  fucceflbr.  The  requeft  was  complied  with, 
and  Golius  faw  himfelf  immediately  in  the  arabic  chair, 
which  he  filled  with  fo  much  fufEciency,  that  the  great  Er- 
penius was  not  miffed. 

A  mind  le^s  inflamed  with  the  defire  of  knowledge  would 
have  fet  down  fatisfied  here;  but  Golius  flill  thirlled  after 
farther  perfections:  and,  being  perfuaded  that  this  could  only 
be  had  from  the  fountain-head,  he  applied  to  his  fuperiors 
for  leave  to  take  a  jouney  to  the  Levant ;  and  obtained  let- 
ters patent  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  dated  Nov.  35,  1625. 
He  fet  out  immediately  for  Aleppo,  where  he  continued  fif- 
teen montlis  ;  after  which,  making  excurfions  into  Arabia, 
towards  Mefopotamia,  he  went  by  land  to  Coniantinople,  in 
company  with  Cornelius  Hago,  embaflador  from  Holland  to 
the  Porte.  Here  the  governor  of  the  coafl  of  Propontis  gave 
him  the  ufe  of  his  pleafant  gardens  and  curious  library*  in 
which  retirement,  he  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  reading  of 
the  Arabic  hiftorians  and  geographers,  whofe  writings  were 
till  then  either  unknown  to,  or  had  not  been  perufed  by, 
him.  Upon  his  return  to  the  city,  difcovering  occafionally, 
in  converfation  with  the  great  men  there,  a  prodigious  memory 
of  what  he  had  read,  he  excited  inch  admiration,  that  a  prin- 
cipal ofliicer  of  the  empire  treated  with  him>  upon  going  with 

the 
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the  Grand  Signer's  commiiTion,  and  viewing  the  whole  em- 
pire, in  order  todefcribe  the  fituation  of  places  witii  more  ex- 
a£lnefs  than  was  done  in  the  then  prefent  maps.  He  excufed 
himfelf  on^  pretence  of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the 
States,  but  in  reahty  on  account  ol  the  danger  ot  fuch  an  un- 
dertaking. Here  alfo  he  found  hi«  fki  11  in  phvflc  of  infinite 
fervice,  in  procuring  him  the  favour  and  refpe£l  of  the  gran- 
dees ;  from  whom,  as  he  would  rake  no  fees,  he  received' 
many  valuable  and  rich  prefents.  Nor  was  this  all,  feveral 
more  coflly  favours  were  conferred  upon  him,  with  a  view  of 
foliciting  his  fiay.  He  lived  four  years  among  them,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  thefe  munificent  careflcs ;  and,  having  in  a 
great  mcafure  fatisfied  his  thirft  ofEafl'-rn  learning,  and  made 
himfelf  abfolute  mailer  of  the  Turkilh,  Periian,  and  '\rabic, 
tongues,  he  returned  in  1629,  laden  with  curious  MSS.  which 
have  been  ever  fince  the  glory  oftheuniverfity-library  atLevden. 
He  did  not  intend,  however,  that  they  fhould  continue  lock- 
ed up  from  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  as  foon  as  he  was 
fettled  at  home,  he  began  to  think  of  making  the  beil:  'ife  of 
them,  by  communicating  them  to  the  public;  and,  to  facili- 
tate the  reading  of  them,  he  printed  an  "  Arabic  Lexicon," 
and  a  new  edition  of  '*  Erpenius's  Grammar,  enlarged  with 
Notes  and  Editions  ;*'  to  which  alio,  he  Aibjoined  leveral 
pieces  of  poetry,  extracted  from  the  Arabian  writers,  par- 
ticularly Tograi  and  Ababelia.  But  his  views  were  not  li- 
mited within  the  bounds  of  Europe :  'he  had  been  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  wretched  flate  of  chrifiianity  in  the  Mahometan 
countries,  and  faw  it  with  tbecompanion  cfa  feliow-chnllian. 
He  refolved,  therefore,  to  make  his  (kill  in  their  language 
ferviccable  to  them,  and  herein  his  zeal  was  very  remarkable. 
Nobody  ever  folicited  fo  ttrongly  for  great  offices  of  Oate,  and 
in  the  profecution  of  their  views,  as  he  did  to  procure  an 
edition  of  the  *'  New  Teflament*'  in  their  original  language; 
with  a  tranflation  into  the  vulgar  greek  by  an  Archmandrite, 
which  he  prevailed  with  the  States  to  prefent  to  the  Gieek 
church,  groaning  under  the  Mahometan  tyranny  ,  and,  as 
fome  of  thefe  chriflians  ufe  the  arabic  tongue  in  divine  fer- 
vice. he  took  care  to  have  difperled  among  them  an  arabic 
tranflation  of  the  Confeflion  of  the  reformed  Protellants,  to- 
gether vi'ith  the  Catechifm  and  Liturgy  i_vv]. 

[vv]  For  this  pu'-pofe  he  empl  ^yed  an  him  the  fame  penfion   that  the  States 

Armenian,  who  uuderflood  the  vulgar  had  gi  anted  t'  the  Archimandrite,  who 

arabic,  as  well  as  the  phrafes  confecnited  tra-ifiated  the  New  Teft-ment  into  vul- 

to  religion  ;  and  could  accommodnte  Go-  gat,  greek.     Y^r  he  did  not  know  whe- 

liiis's  ftyle  to  the  capacity  of  every  hody;  iher  th.-  Suites  woul.i  be  at  the  expence. 

otherwile  his  exprefiion  might  probably  He  did  nor  propofe  the  mater  to  them, 

have   been   too   lub-smc    and   abftru(e.  till  the  vvork   was   finilhedj  however, 

Goluis  kept  this   Ain.ienian  two  ye.Trs  they  agreed  to  his  propofai,  and  likewife 

and  a  halt  at  his  houfe;  and  promiled  made  a  handfo«iepr«fei.t  to  himielf. 

However, 
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However,  intent  as,  he  was  upon  the  fervices  of  religion 
and  learning  abroad,  he  did  not  negledl  his  duty  at  home, 
which  was  now  become  double  to  what  it  had  been  before 
his  lafl:  journey  to  the  Eaft  ;  for,  the  curators,  during  his  ab- 
fence,  had  honoured  him  with  an  additional  employ  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  the  former,  viz,  the  profefforfliip  of  ma- 
thematics, to  which  he  was  chofen  in  1626.  He  difcharged 
the  functions  of  both,  with  the  highcft  applaufe  for  forty 
years.  He  was  alfo  appointed  interpreter  in  ordinary  to  the 
States,  for  the  arable,  turkifh,  perfian,  and  other  eaflern 
language's;  for  which  he  had  an  annual  penfion,  and  a  prefenc 
of  a  chain  of  gold  with  a  very  beautiful  medd,  which  he 
wore  as  a  badge  of  his  office,  He  v/ent  through  the  fatigue 
of  all  thefe  polls  with  the  lefs  difficulty,  as  he  aivvays  enjoyed 
a  good  ftate  of  health,  which,  however,  he  was  careful  to 
preferve,  by  temperance  in  diet,  and  abflinence  from  en- 
feebling pleafures.  By  this  means  his  conftitution  was  {o 
firm,  that,  at  the  age  of  feventy,  he  travelled  on  foot  all  the 
way  from  the  iVleule  to  the  Wahal,  a  journey  of  fourteen 
hours.  This  was  in  1666;  and  he  died  Sept.  28,  1667; 
having  pafTed  through  all  academic  honours,  and  madehim- 
felf  as  much  refpe6ted  for  his  virtue  and  piety,  as  for  his 
learning. 

Though  he  may  well  be  called  an  univerfal  fcholar,  yet  his 
chiefexcellence  lay  in  philology  and  the  languages ;  for  which 
he  had  fo  great  a  natural  talent,  that,  though  he  did  not 
begin  ferioufly  to  fludy  the  Perfian  language  till  he  was 
fifty-four,  he  made  hlmfelf  fo  perfe£l:ly  a  mafter  of  it  as  to 
write  a  large  diftionary  in  it,  which  was  printed  at  London. 
He  could  have  done  as  much  for  theTurkiih  lan>2:uacre :  and 
he  made  fuch  a  progrefs  in  the  Chinefe,  that  he  was  able  to 
read  and  underftand  their  hooks  ;  though  he  began  late  to 
learn  this  language,  of  which  to  know  the  characters  only  is 
no  flight  matter,  fince  they  amount  to  the  number  of  8000. 
Befides  the  books  which  he  hniihed  and  printed,  he  left  fe- 
veral  MSS.  of  others,  which  would  have  been  no  wavs  in- 
ferior to  them,  had  he  lived  to  complete  them.     He  had  begun 

Geographical  and  Hiftorical  Dictionary  for  the  Eaftern 
countries  ;  wherein  the  names  of  men  and  places,  through- 
out the  Eaft,  were  explained.  He  had  long  given  expe(J:la- 
tions  of  a  new  edition  of  the  '*Koranj*'  with  a  tranilation 
and  confutation  of  it. 

Amidfl  all  this  profound  literature,  his  religion  was  plain, 
eafy,  and  practical.  He  lamented  and  abhorred  the  factions 
and  difputes,  efpecially  about  indifferent  matters,  which  dif- 
graced  chriftianity  :  lie  could  not  endure  to  have  divinity 
looked    on  as  a   fcicnce :    he  thought  the   truth  expofeJ  to 

Vol.  Vll.  F  danger. 
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danger,  even  by  men  of  knowledge  and  learning  ;  who  t!in5 
introduced  phiiofophy  into  divinity  merely  for  the  fake  of 
difputi  ng. 

He  married  a  lady  of  a  very  good  family,  and  well  allied, 
with  whom  he  lived  twenty-four  years  and  who  furvived  him, 
together  with  two  fons,  who  ftudied  the  civil  law  at  Leyden, 
and  became  ccnfiderablc  men  in  Holland.  Sec  Funebr. 
Orat.  Jac.  Gotii  a  Gronov.  h  Swert  Ath.en.  Belgfc. 

GOLIUS  (Peter),  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Leyden.  He  went  to  Aleppo  in  the  character  of  a  mifhonary. 
He  was  of  the  order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites,  and  eilablilhed 
a  monaftery  of  his  order  on  the  fummit  of  Mount  Lihanus. 
He  was  an  excellent  arabian  fcholar,  and  publifhed  different 
works  both  in  arabic  and  latin. 

GOLTZIUS  (Henry),  a  fam.ous  painter  and  graver, 
was  born  in  1658,  at  Mulbrec  in  the  duchy  of  Julicrs  ;  and 
learned  his  art  at  Haerlem,  where  he  married.  Falling  into 
a  bad  flate  of  health,  which  was  attended  with  a  fhortnefs  of 
breath  and  fpitting  of  blocd,  he  refolved  to  travel  in  Italy. 
His  friend?  remonftratcd  againft  this,  but  he  anfwcred,  that 
*'  he  had  rather  die  learning  fomelhing  than  live  in  fuch  a 
languifliing  ftate."  Accordingly,  he  palled  through  moft  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  where  he  viiited  the  painters, 
and  the  curious;  and  went  to  Rome  and  Naples,  where  he 
iludied  the  works  ofthebeft  maflers,  and  dciigned  an  in- 
finite number  of  pieces  after  them.  To  prevent  his  being 
known,  he  palfed  for  his  man's  fervant ;  pretending,  that  he 
was  maintained  and  kept  by  him  for  his  fkill  in  painting;  and 
by  this  llratagem  he  came  to  hear  what  was  faid  of  his  works, 
without  being  known,  which  was  a  high  pleafure  to  him. 
His  difguife,  his  diverfion,  the  exercife  of  travelling,  and 
the  different  air  of  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled, 
had  luch  an  effed  upon  his  conftitution,  that  he  recovered  his 
former  health  and  vigour.  He  relapfed,  however,  fometime 
after,  and  died  at  Haerlcm  in  1617,  Mr.  Evelyn  has  given 
the  following  teflimony  of  his  merit  as  a  graver:  *'  Heiuy 
Golzius,"  favs  he,  '*  was  a  Hollander,  and  wanted  only  a 
good  and  judicious  choice,  to  have  rendered  him  compara- 
ble to  the  profoundeil  mafters  that  ever  handled  the  burin  ; 
for  never  did  any  exceed  this  rare  workman :  witnels  thofe 
jthings  of  his  after  Gafporo  Celio,  Sec. — and,  in  particular, 
his  incomparable  imitations  after  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  in 
"J  he  Paflion,  the  Chrillus  Mortuus,  or  Tieta ;  and  thofe 
other  fix  pieces,  in  each  of  which  he  fo  accurately  purfues 
Durer,  Lucas,  and  fonie  others  of  the  old  mailers,  as  make 
it  almoll  impoiiible  to  difcern  the  ingenious  fraud.  He  was 
likewile  an  excellent  painter. 

GOLTZIUS 
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GOLTZTUS  fHuBERT),  a  german  writer^  was  born  at 
Venloo,  in  the  duchv  of  Gueldies  in  1526.  His  father  was 
a  painter,  and  he  was  himfelf  bred  up  in  this  art,  learning  the 
principles  of  it  from  Lambert  Lombard,  But  he  did  little 
at  painting,  and  feems  to  have  quitted  it  early  in  life  ;  for  he 
had  a  particular  turn  to  antiquity,  and  efpecially  to  the  fludy 
of  medals,  to  which  he  entirely  devoted  himfelf.  He  con* 
iidered  medals  as  the  very  foundation  of  true  hiilcry;  and  tra- 
velled through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  order  to 
make  collections,  and  to  draw  from  them  what  lights  he 
could.  His  reputation  was  high  in  this  refpeft,  fo  that  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious  were  every  where  open  to  him  ;  and 
on  this  account  it  was,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  free^ 
dom  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  1567.  He  was  the  author  of 
feveral  excellent  works,  as,  **  Imperatorum  fere  omnmm  vi- 
vae  imagines  a  J.  Csefare  ad  Carolum  V.  ex  veteribus  numif- 
matibus."  — *'  Fafti  Magif^ratuum,  &  triumphorum  Roma- 
iiorum  ab  U.  C.  ufque  ad  Augufti  obifum." — ''  De  Origine 
&  Statu  Fopuli  Romani." — **  Vits  6c  res  geftae  J.  Caefaris  & 
Auguiti  Caefaris,  ex  Nummis  Sc  Infcriptionibus  Antiquis," 
and  other  treatifes  ;  in  all  which  he  applies  medals  to  the 
clearing  up  of  ancient  hidory.  He  was  fo  nice  and  accurate 
in  publilTiing  them,  that  he  had  them  printed  in  his  own. 
houfe,  and  corrected  them  himfelf :  nay,  he  even  went  fo 
far  as  to  engrave  the  plates  for  the  medals  with  his  own. 
hands.  Accordingly,  his  books  were  admired  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  thought  an  ornament  to  any  library.  The  learned 
beflowcd  the  highelt  eulogies  upon  them.  Lipfius,  fpeaking 
of  the  **  Fafti  Confulares,*'  fays,  that  *'  he  knows  not  which 
to  admire  moft  ,  his  diligence  in  feeking  fo  many  coins,  his 
happinefs  in  finding,  or  his  fkill  in  engraving  them  "  Scali- 
gcr  fpoke  as  well  of  this  work,  as  his  great  foul  could  con- 
defcend  to  fpeak,  when  he  fays,  *'  Goitzius  nihil  me  docet, 
fcio  omnia  ilia;  fed  efl  bonus  liber  pro  tyronibusj"  that  is, 
Goitzius  teaches  me  nothing;  I  know  all  thofe  things  :  but 
it  is  a  good  book  for  beginners.  His  books,  however, 
though  they  abound  with  erudition  and  curious  knowledge, 
muft  be  read  with  fome  caution  ;  for,  there  are  many  falfe 
medals  in  them,  which  Goitzius  adopted  for  real  antiques. 
It  could  not  be,  but  that  many  errors  of  this  nature  mult  be 
committed  by  a  man,  whofe  love  and  veneration  for  Romaa 
antiquities  was  fuch,  that  he  gave  to  all  his  children  nothing 
but  Roman  names,  fuch  as  Julius,  Marcellus,  &c.  fo  that 
he  might  eafily  receive  for  antiques  what  were  not  fo,  out  of 
pure  fondnefs  for  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, it  is  probable,  that  he  took,  for  his  fecond  wife,  the 
widow  of  the  antiquary  Martinius  Smetius  j  whom  he  married 
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more  for  the  fake  of  Smetius's  medals  and  infcriptions  than 
for  any  thing  belonging  to  herfelf.  However,  Ihe  was  even 
with  him  if  lie  did;  for  flie  was  very  ill  natured,  and  plagued 
him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fliorten  his  days.  He  died  at 
Bruges  in  1583,  aged  57. 

GOMAR  (Francis),  native  of  Bruges,  a  famous  and 
flrenuous  defender  of  the  calviniftic  do£liines,  againft  Armi- 
nius  and  his  followers.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  particu- 
larly in  the  oriental  languages.  Several  treatifes,  which  he 
wrote  at  different  times,  were  colleifled  into  a  volume,  and 
printed  at  Amfterdam,  in  1645.  He  died  at  Groningen, 
where  he  was  firft  divinity  and  then  hebrew  profeifor  in  1641. 

GOMB-^.U!  D  (John  Ogier  de),  a  french  poet,  was 
born  in  1567,  at  St.  Juft  de  Luffac,  near  Brouage  in  Saint- 
ongue.  He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  his  breeding 
was  fuitable  to  it.  After  a  foundation  of  grammar-learning, 
he  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  Bourdeaux  ;  and  having  gone 
through  moil  of  the  liberal  fciences,  under  the  be(i  mailers 
of  hfs  time,  he  betook  himfelf  to  Paris,  in  the  view  of 
making  the  moft  of  hi^  parts  ;  for,  l^eing  the  cadet  of  a  fourth 
marriage  by  h;s  father,  his  patrimonial  finances  were  a  little 
Ihort.  At  Paris  he  foon  introduced  himfelf  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  polite  world,  by  fonnets,  epigrams,  and  other 
fmall  poetical  pieces,  which  were  generally  applauded  :  but, 
reaping  no  other  benefit  for  the  prefent,  he  was  obliged  to  uie 
the  fh-iOefl  occonomy,  to  fupport  a  tolerable  figure  atcouit, 
till  the  affiiiination  of  the  kinc  by  Ravillac,  in  1610.  This 
exrraordniary  incident  provoked  every  mufe  in  France,  The 
fubjed  was  to  the  laft  degree  interefling,  and  furniOled  our 
poet  with  one  of  thofe  opportunities,  which  are  laid  to  fall  in 
every  man's  way  once  in  his  life  of  making  his  fortune.  He 
did  not  let  it  flip,  but  exerted  his  talent  to  the  utmoft  on  the 
occafion  ;  and  the  verfes  he  made  pleafed  the  quecn-regcnt, 
K'lary  de  ivlcdicis,  fo  highly,  that  fhe  rewarded  him  with  a 
penlion  of  I2C0  crowns  ;  noi  was  there  a  man  of  his  condi- 
tion, that  had  more  free  accefs  to  her,  or  was  more  kindly 
received  by  her.  He  was  alfo  in  the  fame  favour  with  the 
fucccedi ng  regent,  Anne  of  Aull:ria,  during  the  minority  of 
Lewis  XiV. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  conftantly  feen  at  that  delicious 
meeting  place  of  all  the  perfons  of  quality  and  merit,  the 
houte  «jf  Mad.  Rambouillet.  This  was  like  a  fmad  choice 
court,  lefs  numerous  indeed  than  that  of  the  Louvre,  but,  to 
fay  the  truth,  more  excellent;  iince  nothing  approached  this 
Temple  or  Honour,  where  Virtue  itfelf  was  worlhipped  un- 
der the  name  of  the  incomparable  Artenice,  but  what  de- 
iei  ved  her  approbation  and  elleem.  Such  was  that  manfion 
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of  politenefs,  which  entirely  engaged  the  heart  of  Goiiibauld; 
and  he  frequented  it  with  great  pleafure,  as  well  as  with 
more  affiduijy  than  any  other,  the  Louvre  not  excepted. 
Thus  he  palled  his  time  in  a  way  the  moft  agreeable  to  a 
poet,  and  at  lengtii  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  belles 
lettres.  He  pubililied  feveral  things  which  were  fo  many 
proofs  of  excellence  in  this  way  [z]  ;  fo  that  he  grew  to  be 
one  of  thofe  choice  fpirits,  who  make  up  the  minillry  in  the 
ref>ublic  of  letters,  and  form  the  fchemes  of  its  advancement. 
In  this  employ  we  find  him  among  thofe  few  men  of  wit, 
whofe  meetings  in  1626  gave  rife  to  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  founded  by  cardinal  Richelieu  [a]  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  became  a  member  of  that  fociety  at  its  firft  in- 
ftitution.  He  was  one  of  the  three  who  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  flatutes  of  the  new  academy  in  1643,  ^"^  ^^^ 
afterwards  finifhed  m-emoirs  for  completing  them.  March  12, 
1635,  he  read  a  difcourfe  before  the  academy  upon  "  Je  ne 
f^ai  quoi,"  which  was  the  fixth  of  thofe  that  for  fome  years 
were  pronounced  at  their  meetings  the  firil  day  of  every 
week. 

He  lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  honours, 
and,  what  is  more  eirential,  with  good  finances,  which  yet 
were  increafed  with  an  additional  penfion  from  M.  Seguire, 
chancellor  of  France.  Thefe  marks  of  efteem  fet  his  merit 
in  the  moft  confpicuous  light ;  efpecially  when  it  is  confider- 
ed  that  he  openly  profefied  the  reformed  religion,  and  was 
indeed  a  zealous  Huguenot:  but  he  preferved  himfelf  from 
any  ill  effefts  of  this  by  a  degree  of  prudence,  very  uncom- 
mon in  men  ot  his  profeffion.  He  had  always  enjoyed  very 
good  health  j  bur,  as  he  was  one  day  walking  in  his  room, 
which  was  cuftomary  with  him,  his  foot  flipped  ;  and,  fall- 
ing down,  he  hurt  himfelf  fo,  that  he  was  obliged  almoft 
conftantly  to  keep  his  bed  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
lafted  near  a  century.  However,  in  1657,  when  at  the  age 
of  90,  he  publifhed  a  large  colledion  of  epigrams ;  and, 
many  years  aftc,  a  tragedy  called  **  Danaides."  This  was 
fome  time  before  his  death  ;  which  did  not  happen  till  1666, 
in  his  gid  year. 

In  his  perfon  he  is  reprefented  tall  and  well  (haped,  of  a 
graceful  afpe6t,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  quality  ;    in  his 

[z]  Of  thefe  the  moft  admiied  was         [a]     Thefe  meerings  were   held   at 

his  "  Eudymion,"  a  romance  in  profe.  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Conrarr,   who  is  faiJ 

It  was  printed  in  1 624.     2.  "  Amaran-  to  be  ihe  author  of  the  pref  .ce  to  Gom- 

tha,  a  Paftoral."       3.    A   VoUirae  of  bauld's   treatifes  and  letters  npoii  reli- 

"  Poems."  4  A  Volume  of  ♦*  Leifers,"  gion.     Colomies  Bibl.  Choifie,  155.  zii 

all    publifhed    before    1652.     PelifTon's  edit. 
Hid.   de  r  Acad.  Fran.  p.  3.  39.  Pans, 
lOyz,  izmo, 
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manners  he  was  inodcft  and  regular,  fincerein  his  pietv,  and 
proof  againfl  all  temptations.  His  mind  was  as  noble  as 
his  perfon  was  agreeable;  lie  had  an  upright  foul,  and  was 
naturally  virtuous.  His  genius  was  elevated,  but  more  judi- 
cious than  fanciful.  He  was  of  a  hot  and  hafty  temper, 
much  inclined  to  anger,  though  he  had  a  grave  and  referved 
countenance.  His  poflhumous  works  were  printed  in  Hol- 
land in  1678,  with  this  tit'e,  "  Traites  6c  Lettres  de  Mon- 
lieur  Gombauld  fur  la  Religion."  They  contain  religious 
difcourf!:s,  and  were  moft  efreemed  of  all  his  works  by  him- 
felf ;  he  cornpofed  them  from  a  principle  of  charity,  with  a 
dt-fign  to  convert  the  catholics,  and  confirm  the  protcftants 
in  their  faith. 

GOMEk SAL  (Robert),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Firft,  and  was  of  fome  eminence  as  a  poet.  He  was 
a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
hatchelor's  and  mailer's  degrees;  and,  in  1627,  went  out 
bachelor  of  divinity.  He  has  left  feveral  fermons  and 
poems,  both  of  which  have  been  commended.  His  beft 
piece  is  called  "  The  Levites  Revenge,  containing  Poetical 
Meditations  on  the  19th  and  20th  chapter  of  Judges."  He 
died  in  1646. 

-  GOMEZ  (De  Cividad,  near  Alvarez),  a  latin  poet  of 
Guadalaxara,  in  the  diltri6t  of  Toledo.  His  compofitions 
were  well  received  in  Spain.  Among  the  moll  popular  of 
his  publications  were  *^  Ihe  Proverbs  of  Solomon  in  verfe. — 
The  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  in  elegiac  verfe,"  and  a  poem  on 
the  *' Golden  Fleece."     He  died  in  1538. 

GOMEZ  (De  Castro  Alvarez),  was  born  near 
Toledo,  and  was  refpe£led  by  many  for  his  great  learning. 
jHewTOte  **  The  Hiltory  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.** 

GOMEZ  (MagdeLike  Angelica  Poisson  de),  a 
french  lady,  who  obtained  fome  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  ro- 
mances and  theatrical  pieces.  Her  compofitions  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  in  no  very  higii  eflimation. 

GONDI  (John  Paul),  afterwards  cardinal  deRetz,  was 
born  in  161^,  and  died  in  1679.  He  was  a  do£lorofthe 
Sorbonne,  and  afterwards  coadjutor  t ;  his  uncle  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Paris  ;  and  at  length,  af"c.  many  intrigues,  in 
which  his  refllcfs  and  unbounded  ambition  engaged  him,  be- 
came a  cardinal.  1  his  extraordinary  man  has  drawn  his  own 
character  in  his  memoirs,  wliich  are  written  with  fucli  a^ 
air  of  grandeur,  impetuofity  of  genius,  and  inequality,  as 
gives  us  a  yery  ilrong  leorefentation  of  his  condu6t.  He 
was  a  man  who,  from  the  greatefl  degree  of  debauchery,  and 
Hill  languifhing  under  its  confcqucnces,  preached  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  iiiadc  himfcii"  adored  by  them.  He  breathed  nothing 
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but  the  ipiritoffa^ion  and  fedltion.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  had  been  atthe  headofa  confpiracy  againftthe  liFeot  cardi- 
nal  Richelieu.  Vohaue  lays,  that  he  was  the  firfl  bilhop  who 
carried  on  a  war  without  the  mafk  of  religioi"i :  however,  his 
fchen-u.s  turned  out  lo  ill  at  the  long  run,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
go  from  France.  He  went  into  Spain  and  Italv,  and  ai'fifttd  at 
the  conclave  at  Rome,  which  ra'Tcd  Alexander  VU.  to  the 
pontilicate.  This  pontiff  not  making  good  liis  proniifes  to 
the  cardmal,  he  left  Italy  ;  and  ^vent  into  Germany,  tlieu  into 
Holland  and  England.  After  having  fpent  the  life  of  an  exile 
and  vagabond  for  five  or  iix  years,  he  obtained  leave  upon 
certain  terms  to  return  to  his  own  country  ;  which  now  he 
could  do  with  fafety,  In's  friend  cardinal  Mazarine  being  dead 
in  1661.  He  was  afterwards  at  Pvome,  and  affifleJ  in  tlie 
conclave  which  chofe  Clement  IX  ;  but,  upon  his  return  to 
France,  retired  from  the  world,  and  ended  his  life  Jke  aphi- 
lofopher:  which  made  Voltaiie  fay,  that  '*  in  his  youth  he 
lived  hke  Catiline  and  like  Atticus  in  his  old  age."  In  this 
retreat  he  wrote  his  memoirs,  *'  fcvera!  parts  of  which  "  fays 
the  fame  Vokaire,  *'are  worthy  of  Salluft,  but  the  whole  is 
not  equal."  They  are  fuppofed,  however,  to  be  written  with 
impartiality,  the  author  havi  !g  every  where  fpOf^en  with  the 
fame  freedom  of  his  own  infirmities  and  vices  as  any  other 
writer  could  have  done.  Some  friends,  wifh  v^iiom  he  en- 
trufted  the  original  MS.  fixed  a  mark  on  thofe  palTages,  where 
they  thought  the  cardinal  had  diihonoured  hnnfelf,  in  order 
to  have  them  omitted,  as  they  were  in  the  firfl  edition:  but. 
they  have  iince  been  reitored.  The  beft  edition  of  thefe 
memoirs  is  that  of  Amfterdam,  17 19,  in  4  vols.  lamo.  This 
cardinal  was  the  author  of  other  pieces;  but  thefe,  being  of  a 
temporary  kind,  written  as  party  pamphlets  to  fervc  particular 
occafions^and  purpofea,  are  not  now  regarded. 

GONGOkA  (Lewis  de),  a  fpaniih  poet,  was  born  at 
Cordova,  in  1562,  of  a  very  diftingaiflied  family.  He  iludied 
at  Salamanca,  and  was  known  to  have  a  talent  for  poetry, 
though  he  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  pubUfh  any  thing. 
Cyoing  into  orders,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king,  and 
prebendary  of  the  church  of  Coidova  :  in  which  (lation  he 
died,  in  1627.  Hi-j  works  are  all  pofthumous,  and  confift 
of  fonncts,  elegies,  heroic  verfes,  a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  &c. 
and  have  been  publifhed  fevcral  times.  The  fpaniards  have 
«  very  high  idea  of  this  poet,  even  fo  as  to  entitle  him  prince 
of  the  }>oets  of  their  own  nation. 

Notes  and  commentaries  have  been  written  on  his  worIf$, 
and  he  has  been  decked  out  in  form  like  a  variorum  claliic. 
Some  have  found  great  fault  with  him,   charging  him  with 
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affe£latio!i  in  the  ufe  of  figures,  with  a  falfe  fublime,  with 
obi'curity  and  an  embarrailed  didlion:  however,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  perfons  to  undertake  his  defence,  and  to  free 
hnn  from  all  fuch  invidious  imputations, 

GONDRIN  (Louts  Artoine),  we  are  induced  to  men- 
tion only  as  an  accomplifhed  courtier,  and  particular  favourite 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  monarch  condefcended  to  fleep  at  the 
duke's  country-houfe  ;  he  complained  that  he  was  difguffed 
by  a  grove  of  old  trees  before  his  window.  In  the  morning 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  feen.  The  prince  in  his  walk  was 
incommoded  by  an  extenfive  wood,  which  obftrufted  his 
view.  He  walked  there  a  fecond  time,  and  repeated  his  com- 
plaint :  "  Your  majefty  has  onlv  to  fay  you  wifh  it  to  be  re- 
ip.oved,  and  it  will  immediately  difappear."  *'  If  that  befo,'* 
iaid  Louis,  '*  I  wifh  it  were  away."  The  matter  had  pre- 
vioufly  been  prepared,  and  twelve  hundred  men  in  a  mo  • 
ment  levelled  with  the  ground-  the  whole  extent  of  the 
wood.  **  What,"  faid  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  who 
was  prefent,  *'  if  the  king  had  wiflied  our  heads  thus  to  dif- 
appear,  the  duke,  I  fear,  would  have  had  no  hefitation  in 
gratifying  his  fovereign  1" 

GONET  vjo^"^!^'  Baptist),  a  Dominican  frier,  was  a 
doctor  of  the  univerfity  of  Bourdeaux,  where  he  taught  di- 
vinity. He  publifhedfeveral  works,  particularly  **  A  Svflem 
of  Theology,  in  five  volumes,  folio."  Bayle,  in  his  way, 
fneers  at  the  fpanfards ;  who  fay,  as  he  obferves,  that  it  was 
too  ihort,  and  calls  it  a  pretty  compendium  of  divinity.  He 
died  in  1 68 1. 

GONNiiLLI  (John),  or  the  blind  man  ofCombafli.  He 
gave  extraordinary  hopes  of  his  talents  as  an  artifl: ;  when  at 
the  age  of  twenty  he  lofl:  his  fight.  After  this  accident  he 
became  a  fcu"lptor,  and  by  the  fenfe  of  touch  alone  obtained 
a  wonderful  perfeflion.  He  even  attempted  portraits,  and 
with  no  mean  fuccefs  ;  and  was  liappy  m  obtaining  the  like- 
nefs  of  Pope  Urban  the  eighth,  and  Cofmothe  firft;  great  duke 
of  Tiifcany. 

GONSALVAjof  Cordova,  furnamed  the  Great  Captain. 
He  was  of  one  of  the  mofl  noble  families  of  Spain,  and  at 
lirft  diilinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  warrior  againft  the  Portuguefe. 
Afterwards,  jn  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  he  af- 
iif\ed  at  the  conqueft  of  Grenada.  He  fccured  alfo  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  the  throne  of  Spain  againfl  all  the  exer- 
tions of  the  ftench.  He  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, and  many  wcll-atteded  fa/^s  are  recorded  of  his  valour,  his 
generofiity,  and  accompliihments.  Florian  has  made  him 
the  hero  of  an  hiftoric  romance,  which  has  been  tranflated 
i^to   engiifhj  and  well  received  :  it  is  certainly  an  elegant  as 

well 
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well  as  Intereftlng  performance.     Gonfalva  died  in   Grenada, 
which  his  arms  conquered  in  15 1 5. 

GONTHIER,  a  latin  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  Conftantinople  1203. 

GON'THIER(John  and  Leonard),  painters  on  glafs  and 
eminent  for  their  fkill,  both  in  their  figures  and  decora- 
tions ;  their  works  have  been  highly  efteemed,  and  are  yet 
to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

GONZA'.jA  (Lucretia),  an  illuftrious  ladyofthe  i6tli 
century,  as  remarkable  for  her  wit,  learning,  and  ftyle,   as  for 
high  birth.     She  wrote  fuch  beautiful  letters,  that  the  utmoft 
care  was  taken  to  preferve  them  ;  and  a  colledion    of  them 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1552.     There  is  no  learning  in  her 
letters,  biit  yet  we  perceive  from  them  that  (he  was  learned  ; 
for  Ihe  declares,  in  a  letter  to  Rohortellus,  that  his  commenta- 
ries had  led  her  into  a  true  feafe  of  feveral  obfcure  paflages  in 
Ariftotle  and^Efchylus.   All  the  wits  of  her  time  did  not  fail  to 
commend  her  hi?hly;  and  Hortenfio  Lando,  befides  finging 
her  pralfes  mofl  zealoufly,    dedicated  to  her  a  piece,  "  Upon 
moderating   the   paffions   of  the   foul/*    written    in   Italian. 
There  was  a  correfpondence  between  them  :  and   (he  wrote 
above  thirty  letters  to  him,  which  have  all  been  printed.     In 
one  of  them,  fhe    blames   him   for  grieving  at   his  poverty : 
"  1  wonder,"    fays  fhe,  *'  that  you,  who  are  a  learned  man, 
and  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  fhould 
yet  be  fo  ftrangely  vexed  at  being  poor  :  as  though  you  did 
not  know,  that  a  poor  man's  life  is  like  failing  near  the  coaft, 
whereas  that  of  a   rich   man   does  not  differ  from  the  condi- 
tion  of  thofe  who    are  in  the  main  lea.     The' former  can 
eaiily  throw  a  cable  on  the    fhore,  and  bring  their  iliip  fafe 
into  an  harbour;  whereas  the  latter  cannot  do   it   without 
great  difficulty,  &c/'     We  learn  from  theie  letters,    that  her 
marriage  with  John  Paul  Manfrone  was  unhappy.     She  was 
married  to  him  when  file  was  not  fourteen;  and  his  conduct 
afterwards  gave  her  infinite  uneafinefs      He  engaq;ed  in  a  con- 
Ipiracy  againft  the  duke  of  Ferrara ;   was   detc6led   and   im- 
prifoned  by  him  ;  but,  though  condemned,  not  put  to  death. 
She  did  ail  in  her  power  to  obtain  his  enlargement  j  applied  to 
all  the  powers  in  chriflendom  to  intercede  for  him  ;  and  even 
folicited  the   Grand  Signior  to  make   himlelf  mafler  of  ihe 
cattle,  where  her  hufband  was  kept.     What   made  i'er  more 
aflive,  fhe  was   not  permitted  to  vifit  him  ;  anu  ihev  could 
only  write  to  each  other.     But  all  her  endeavouts  were  vain: 
for  he  died  in  prifon,  having  Ihewn  fuch  an  m>patier.ce  under 
his  misfortunes   as  made  it   imagined  he  loft  his  femes.     She 
never  would  liflen  afterwards    to  any  propofals  of  niarriat:'e, 
though  feveral  were  made  her.    Of  iour  chiidrea,  which  Th-e 
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had,  there  were  but  two  daughters  left,  whom  flie  put  intoi 
nunneries.  All  that  came  from  licr  pen  was  fo  much  cfleem^ 
ed,  that  a  colleclion  was  made  even  of  the  notes  fhe  wrote  to 
her  fervants :  feveral  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  ia  the  edi- 
tion of  her  letters. 

GONZALEZ  (Thyrsus),  a  Spaniard,  and  general  of 
the  Jefuits ;  died  at  Rome  in  1705.  He  wrote  feveral  tracts, 
which  were  received  with  different  degrees  of  fatisfadion  by 
the  world. 

GOOL  (John  Van),  a  dutch  painter,  born  at  the  Hague 
in  1685.  He  was  eminent  both  for  the  firmnefs  and  elegance 
of  his  pencil.  He  was  alfo  a  writer,  and  publiihed  an 
account  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  ilemifh  painters, 

GOOD  ALL  (Walter).  This  learned  antiquarian 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Angus  1689,  and  educated  in 
King's  College  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  deputy-keeper  of  the  advocate's 
library  in  Edmburgh.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  employed 
as  an  affiftant  to  the  learned  Mr.  Ruddmian  ;  and  in  1736 
wrote  an  introdudion  in  latin  to  Fordon's  Chronicle,  la 
1 75 1  he  publifhed  two  volumes  in  vindication  of  the  un- 
fortunate queen  Mary,  which  have  been  well  received  by  the 
public,  notwithftanding  the  author's  flrong  and  partial  at- 
tachment to  jacobitical  principles.  He  was  a  very  learned 
philologiil,  but  facrificed  rather  too  often  at  the  fhrine  of 
Bacchus.     He  died  at  Edinburgh  1758,  aged  71. 

GOODWIN  (John).  He  was  one  of  the  mofl  extra- 
ordinary perfons  that  lived  during  the  laft  century;  and,  as 
appeals  frcra  fome  of  his  writings,  a  mofl  acute  and  fubtle 
difputant.  He  was  educated  in  v^een's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  in  1633  obtained  the  living  of  Coleman-ftreet,  London,  in 
1645  he  was  turned  out  of  his  living,  becaufe  he  refufed  to 
adininifter  the  facranient  to  his  people  promifcuoufly.  He  was 
fuch  a  violent  republican,  that  he  wrote  a  vindication  of  the 
death  of  Charles  1.  which,  at  the  Reftoratlon,  was  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  He  was  excepted 
cut  of  the  a(5t  of  indemnity,  and  died  foon  after  lamented  by 
few,  for  he  lived  at  enmity  with  all  who  knew  him.  His 
works  are  numerous,  but  moflly  in  fupport  of  arminian 
doctrines. 

GOODWLM  (Thomas).  He  was  born  at  RollLby 
in  Norfolk,  October  5,  i6co,  and  received  his  edu- 
c.iripn  at  Cambridge.  During  his  younger  years  he  h^d 
wife  notions  cf  religion,  and  his  mind  was  filled  with  am- 
bition'; hut,  going  occafionally  (o  hear  Dr.  Prellon,  he  was 
ftruck  with  a  pious  turn  of  mind,  which  induced  h:m  to 
join  him/elf  to  the  Puritans i  for  adUsrir.g  to  their  princlpl-s 
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lie  fufFered  much ;  and,  in  1630,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  their 
penecution,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  and  fettled  as  paftor  of 
the  Encrliih  church  at  Arnhlcm  When  the  civil  wars  broke 
out,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  chofen  paftor  of  a  chi!rch 
in  London.  Fie  was  chofen  one  of  the  alfembly  of  divines  at 
Weftminfter;  and,  in  1649,  Oliver  Cromwell  advanced  him  to 
be  prefident  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  After  theejeftment 
in  1662,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  formed  a  church  on  the 
plan  of  the  independents,  and  continued  to  preach  till  the  time 
of  his  death,   in  1680,  aged  8o. 

GOODWIN  (1'homas),  was  one  of  the  affembly  of 
divines  that  fat  at  VV^eftminfler,  and  prelTdent  of  Magdalen 
College  in  Oxford.  Mr.  Wood  flyles  him  and  Dr.  Owen  the 
**  two  adafles  and  patriarchs  of  independency.'*  He  was  a  man 
of  great  reading,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  Dr.  Owen,  and 
was  much  farther  gone  in  fanaticifm.  His  works,  which  con- 
fift  of  fermons  and  expofitions,  have  been  much  read.  He 
attended  Cromwell  upon  his  death -bed,  and  Mas  very  fm*e 
that  he  would  not  die,  from  a  fuppofed  revelation  communi- 
cated to  him  in  a  prayer  but  a  few  minutes  before  his  death. 
When  he  found  himfelf  miftaken,  he  exclaimed  in  a  fubfequent 
addrefs  to  God,  "  thou  hail  deceived  us,  and  we  were  deceived." 
He  is  by  Mr  Granger  fuppofed  to  be  the  independent  miniftcT 
and  head  of  a  college  mentioned  in  No.  494  of  the  Spe6lator. 
Died  Feb.  23,   1679. 

GORDIANUS  (the  elder)  was  of  one  of  the  mod 
illuftrious  families  of  the  Roman  fenate,  defcended  on  the  father's 
fide  from  the  Gracchi,  on  the  mother's  from  'I'rajan.  He  had 
a  great  eflate,  an  elegant  tafle,  and  a  beneficent  temper.  He 
was  twice  conful,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  firil:  by 
Caracalla,  and  afterwards  by. Alexander,  for  he  polTefled  the 
uncommon  talent  of  acquiring  the  efleera  of  virtuous  princes 
without  alarming  the  jealoufy  of  tyrants.  He  lived  at  Rome  in 
the  ingenuous  purfuit  of  letters,  till  the  voice  of  the  fenite,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  emperor,  nam.ed  him  proconful  of  Africa. 
He  was  finally,  and  at  the  age  of  fourfcorc,  made  emperor. 
His  fon,  who  was  his  lieutenant  In  Africa,  was  declared  em- 
peror with  him;  his  manners  were  lefs  pure  than  his  father's; 
but  his  chara£ler  was  equally  amiable.  'J  he  H  oman  people 
acknowledged  in  the  features  of  the  younger  Gordian  the  re- 
fcmblance  of  Scipio  Africanus.  They  enjoyed  their  dignities, 
however,  but  for  a  very  Ihort  period,  1  he  fon  was  flain  in 
battle  in  a  confliift  with  fome  barbarians  of  Mauritania  ;  and 
the  father  on  hearing  the  intelligence  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

(GORDON  (I  HOMAs),  a  native  of  Scotland,  gready  dif- 
tinguiflied.  by  his  writings  on  political  and  reH^i,iollS  fubjedts, 
\va6  borii  at  Kircudbright  m  Galloway.     He  had  aii  univerfitv 
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education,  and  went  through  the  common  coiirfe  of  academical 
l^iidies;  but  whether  at  Aberdeen  or  St.   Andrew's  is  uncertain. 
^Vhen  a  young  man,  he  came  to  London,  and  fupported  him- 
felf  by  teaching  the  hnguages.     His  head  was  much  turned  to 
political  and  public  affairs,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford  in  queen  Anne's  timaC ;  but  we  know  not  in  what  capa- 
city.    He  firft  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  Bangorian  controverfy 
by  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  the  bifhop  ;  which  recommend- 
ed him  to  Mr.  Trenchard,  who  took  him  into  his  houfe,  at 
firft  as  his  amanuenlis,  and  afterwards  into  partnerlhip  as  an 
author.     In    1720,    they  began  to  publifh,    in  conjunction,   a 
feries  of  letters,  under  the  name  of  "  Cato,"  upon  various  and 
important  fubje£ls  relating  to  the  public.     About  the  fame  time 
they  publifhed    another    periodical    paper,    under  the   title  of 
**  The  Independent  Whig,"  which  was  continued  fome  years 
after    Trenchard's  death  by  Gordon  alone.     The   fame  fpirit 
which  appears,    with  more  decent  language,  in  Cato's  letters 
againfl  the  adminiftration  in  the  ftate,  fliews  itfelf  in  this  work 
in  much  more  glaring   colours  againfl:  the  hierarchy   in   the 
church.     After  Trenchard's  death,    the  minifter,  Sir    Robert 
Walpole,  knowing  his  popular  talents,  took    him  into  pay  to 
defend  his  meafures,  for  which  end  he  wrote  fcveral  pamphlets. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  28,    1750,  he  was  firft  com- 
miilioner  of  the  wine-licences,  an  office  which   he  had  enjoyed 
many  years.     He  was  twice  married.     His  fecond  wife  was 
the  widow  of  his  great  friend,  Trenchard;  by  whom  he  had 
children. 

He  publillied  engliih  tranflations  of  Salluft  and  Tacitus, 
with  additional  difcourfes  to  each  author,  which  contain  much 
good  matter.  Two  collections  of  his  tracls  have  been  preferved : 
tiie  firft  intituled,  "  A  Cordial  for  Low-fpirits,"  in  three  vo- 
lumes; and  the  fecond,  *'  The  Pillars  of  Prieftcraft  and  Ortho- 
doxy ihaken,"  in  two  volumes.  But  thefe,  like  many  other 
pofthumous  things,  had  better  have  beenfupprefied. 

GORDON  (Alexander),  M.  A.  a  Scotfman,  an  ex- 
cellent draughtfman,  and  a  good  grecian,  who  relided  many 
years  in  Italy,  vilited  moft  parts  of  that  country,  and  had 
alfo  travelled  into  France,  Germany,  &c.  was  fecretary  to 
the  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Learning;  and  afterwards 
to  the  Egyptian  club,  compofed  of  gentlemen  who  had  vifited 
Egypt  (viz.  lord  Sandwich,  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Pococke,  &:c.). 
He  fucceeded  Dr.  Stukeley  as  fecretary  to  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  which  office  he  refigned  in  1741  to  Mr.  Jofeph  Ames. 
He  went  to  Garoiina  with  governor  Glen,  where,  befides  a 
grant  of  land,  he  had  feveral  offices,  fuch  as  regifter  of  the 
province,  &:c.  ;<  and  died  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  leaving  a 
handfome  eftate  to  his  family.     He  pubHflied,   i.  "  Itinerarium 
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Septentrlonale,    or    a    Journey    through    moft   Parts    of   the 
Counties  of  Scotland,  in    two    Parts,  with  66  Copper  plates, 
J  726,"  foHo.     2.  *'  Additions   and  CoiTe£iions,  by    Way  of 
Supplement,    to    the    Itinerarium     Septentrlonale;    containinr 
feveral    Diifertations   on,    and    Defcrlptions  of,    Roman    An- 
tiquities, difcovered  in  Scotland  Imce  pubiiihing  the  faid  Itine- 
rary.     Together  with  Obfcrvations   on  other  ancient   Monu- 
ments found  in  the  North  of  England,  never  before   publii^hed, 
1732  [b],"  folio.     3.  *' The   Lives  of  IV.pe  Alexander   VI. 
and  his  fon  Caefar  Borgia,  comprehending  the   Wars  in  the 
Reign  of  Charles  VIII.  and   Lewis   XlL  Kings  of  France; 
and  the  chief  Tranfa£lions  and  Revolutions  in  Italy,  from  the 
Year  1492  to  the  Year  1516.,    Vv^ith  an  Appendix  of  original 
Pieces  referred  to   in  the  Work,    1720,'^  folio.     4.   "  A  com- 
plete Hiftory  of  tlie  ancient   Amphitheatres,  more  particularly 
regarding    the   Archite£ture  of  thefe    Buildings,  and  in   par- 
ticular that  of  Verona,  by  the  marquis  Scipio  Maffei;  tranf- 
latcd  from  the   Italian,   1730,"  8vo.  afterwards  enlarged  in  a 
fecond  edition.     5.   '*  An  ElTay  tow^ards  explaining  the  Hiero- 
glyphical  Figures  on  the  Coffin  of  the  ancient  Mummy  be- 
longing to    Capt.    William   Lethieullier,    ^737?"    folio,  wit'i 
cuts.     6.  "  Twenty-five  Plates  of  all  the  Egyp'ian  iMummies, 
and  other  Egyptian    Antiquities    in    England,"    about    1739, 
foho. 

GORDON  (James),  a  Jefuit  of  one  of  the  be  ft  families 
of  Scotland,  who  was  of  deferved  eminence  for  his  kno'.ir- 
ledge  of  philofophy,  of  theology,  and  the  languages.  FIc 
taught  Hebrew  with  reputation  at  Bourdeaux  ar.d  at  Paris. 
He  vifited  d liferent  parts  of  Europe,  and  fufFered  a  great 
deal  in  behalf  of  the  roman  catholic  rehgion.  Fie  died  at 
Paris  in  1620;  he  publilhed  a  work  called  "  Controverliaruni 
Chriftianae  Fidei  Epi:ome." 

GORDON  (Robert),  of  Stralogh,  the  author  of  the 
**  Theatrum  Scotise,"  a  very  excellent  work.  He  died  about 
the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  .This  hook  con.tains 
a  defcription  of  the  whole  country  of  Scotland,  with  maps 
of  every  particular  county.  It  was  printed  by  Janfon  Blea.v 
at  Amflerdam,  and  dedicated  to  Oliver  Cromwell;  and  10  it 
is  added  Buchanan's  pamphlet,  *'  De  Jure  Regni  apud 
Scotos." 

GORE  (Thomas),  originated  from  an  ancient  and  con« 
liderable  family  at  Alderton  in  Wihfnire.  lie  ftudied'  in 
Oxford,  and  thence  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  con- 
tinuing  fome    years,  he    retired  to    his    cflate  in  Wiliiliiie- 

[b]  a  latin  edition  of  the  '*  I^nerarium/'  inelml'113  the  fi:pj:lem.'.nt,  was 
primed  m  Holland,  17^1. 
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He  died  in  16R4,  and  has  written  feveral  mifcellaneous  pieces 
in  the  latin  tongue.     Ath.  Oxon. 

GO'i^ELLl,  an  italian  poet,  a  native  of  Arezzo.  He  made 
Dante  liis  model,  and  wrote  in  verfe  what  relatxlto  the  hiftory 
of  his  country,  from  loio  to  1384.  His  work,  though  not 
highly  to  be  efleemed  as  a  poem,  is  ufeful  as  a  chronicle;  and 
is  infertedby  Mnratori  in  his  chara6>er  of  the  italian  hiftorians. 
GORGIAS(Leontinus),  a  native  of  Leontium  inSicily,was 
a  celebrated  orator  of  the  fchool  of  Empedocles,  as  was  Socrates, 
and  many  other  diflinguifhed  chara^lers.  He  was  deputed  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  requeft  fuccour  of  the  Athenians  againft  the 
people  of  Syracufe,  whom  he  fo  charmed  with  his  eloquence 
that  he  eafily  obtained  what  he  required.  He  alfo  made  a  dif- 
play  of  his  eloquence  at  the  Olympic  and  pythian  games,  and 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  tjiat  a  ftatue  of  gold  was  erected  to  him 
at  Delphi.  He  is  reputed,  according  to  Qiiintiiian,  to  be  the 
author  and  inventor  of  extemporaneous  fpeaking,in  which  art 
heexercifed  his  difciplcs. 

GORC-ilAS,  a  renowed  perfon  in  Epirus,  had  a  remarkable 
birth.  His  mother,  being  near  her  time,  ilckened  and  died;  and, 
as  file  was  carrying  to  her  grave,  the  bearers  and  mourners 
were  aftonifned  to  hear  the  cry  of  an  infant  in  the  coffin; 
whereupon  they  returned,  and  opening  the  coiYm,  found  Gor- 
glas  had  Hipped  from  the  womb  in  the  funeral  folemnities  of  his 
mother.  Her  coffin  was  his  cradle,  and  her  death  gave  a  great 
hero  for  the  fervice  and  fafety  of  Epirus.  Val.  Max. 

GORIUS  (AntOnius  Franciscus)  of  Florence,  a  re- 
fpe£lable  hifliorian,  critic,  and  antiquarian.  He  pubiiflied  an 
account  of  greek  and  latin  infcripticns,  which  have  been  highly 
commended  by  Stofchius  and  others.  1  he  learned  world  is 
alfo  indehf-d  to  him  for  many  other  excellent  works  on  the 
fubjefl  of  roman  and  greek  antiquities.  He  died  in  1757. 
I'hc  c^reat  elaborate  work  entitled  the  "  MufcTun  Morentinum, 
a  Defcription  of  ihe  Cabinet  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,'* 
wns  the  prod u6l ion  of  this  Gorius,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  italian, 
Gorio. 

GOFvLi^CUS  (Abraham),  an  eminent  antiquary,  waj^ 
born  at  Antwerp,  and  gained  a  reputation  by  colle<^i ng  me- 
c'als  nnc'  other  antiques.  He  was  chiefiy  fond  of  the  rings  and 
feals  of  the  ancients,  of  which  he  publilhcd  a  prodigious  num- 
ber in  1601,  under  this  title,  *' Da6^yliotheea,five  Annulorum 
Sigillarium,  quorum  apud  prifcos  tarn  Gr.vcos  quam  Romanos 
iTfus'  ex  ferro,  afre,  argento,  h  auro,  Promptuarium.'*  This 
was  t)  re  firfl  part  of  the  work:,  the  fecond  was  intituled,  "  Va- 
riaruin  ^./cmmarum,  quibus  Antiquitas  in  fignando  uti  folita, 
fcu]pr»'.r:r'."  1  his  work  has  undergone  feveral  editions,  the 
btf  :'■■  \  '  "  h  is  that  of  Leyden,  1625:  for,  it  not  only  con- 
tains 
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Tains  a  vafl  number  of  cuts,  but  alfo  a  fhort  explication  of 
them  by  Gronovius.  In  1608,  he  publifhed  a  colic £1  ion  of 
medals:  which,  however,  if  we  may  beUeve  the  "  Scalijre- 
rana,"  it  is  not  fafe  always  to  truft.  We  meet  there  with  the 
following  words :  **  Gorlasus  cafts  medals ;  he  fhewed  me 
fome,  but  1  found  they  were  not  ancient ;  fmce  that  time  he 
Ihewed  me  none  but  genuine  ones :  he  is  a  good  man."  Some 
have  adrcrted,  that  he  never  ftudied  the  htin  tongue  j  and 
that  the  learned  preface,  prefixed  to  his  "  Daflyliotheca,'* 
was  written  by  another.  Peirefch,  as  Gaflendus  relates, 
iifed  to  fay,  that  '*  though  Gorlseus  never  fludied  the  latin 
tongue,  yet  he  underflood  alt  the  books  written  in  latin  con- 
cerning medals  and  coins."  It  is  a  fign  of  a  good  genius  to 
underrtand  a  latin  book,  only  by  the  knowledge  one  has  of  the 
fubjeft  it  treats  of.  Plutarch  obferves  fomewhere,  that  his  ftu- 
dying  the  roman  hiftory  in  greek  books  was  the  reafon  why  he 
tmderftood  the  language  of  the  latin  hillorians.  But  this  ftoiy 
of  Peirefch  cannot  be  reconciled  with  what  we  read  in  Sweriius, 
who  had  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  Gorlaeus,  and  who 
relates  that  he  was  brought  up  in  the  famx  fchool  with  Andrew 
Schottus  :  where  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  but  that  he  muft  have 
learned  latin.  Gorlaeus  pitched  upon  Delft  for  the  place  of 
his  rcfidence,  and  died  there  in  1609.  His  colledtions  of  an- 
tiques were  fold  by  his  heirs  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

GORLiEUS  (David),  a  native  of  Utrecht,  lived  in  the 
fevcnteeth  century.  He  publifhed  fome  books  of  philofophy, 
in  which  he  departed  from  the  common  opinions  of  thefchools. 
GOROPIUS  (John),  a  phyfician,  born  in  Brabant  in 
1518;  after  travelling  through  great  part  of  Europe,  he  fettled 
at  Antwerp.  He  was  a  man  of  whimfical  propenfities  and 
very  fond  of  paradox.  He  wrote  and  publifhed  *' Origines  An- 
tverpianas,"  which,  with  every  other  unaccountable  opening  on 
the  origin  of  nations,  contains  the  alfertion  that  the  Heraifh 
language  was  the  language  of  Adam,  which  pofition  he  ea- 
deavoured  to  defend  from  fome  ridiculous  etymologies. 

GORRtUS,  a  proteftant  phyfician  of  Paris,  died  in  1572- 
He  was  perfccutcd  for  his  religion,  and,  inconfequenceof  being 
abruptly  apprehended  by  a  party  of  foldiers,  loft  fiis  fenfes. 
A^nong  other  works  he  publiflicd  a  tranflation  of  Nicander. 

GOSSELINI  (Julian)^  born  at  Rome  in  1525,  was  fe- 
cretary  to  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  viceroy  of  Sicily.  The  affairs 
of  his  fecretarylhip,  in  which  he  was  emploved  above  forty 
years,  did  not  prevent  his  publifliing  feveral  books  in  italian. 
He  alfo  wrote  latin  verfes  and  letters,  and  tranflated  into  Italian 
a  french  book,  entituled,  **  A  true  Account  of  Things  that 
have  happened  in  the  Netherlands,  fince  the  Arrival  of  Don 
Juanof  Auftria."     Hg  died  at  Milan  in  1587. 

6  GODESCHALL 


So  G  O  D  E  S  C  H  A  L  C. 

GODESCHALC,  a  monk  of  Orbals,  who  rendered  his  name 
immortal  by  the  controverfy  which  he  fet  on  foot  concerning 
predefti nation  and  grace.  He  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
was,  for  his  doftrines,  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  lan- 
guilhed  and  died  :  While  in  prifon,  his  doctrine  gained  him 
followers ;  his  fufrerings  excited  compallion,  and  both  to- 
gether produced  a  confiderable  fchifm  in  the  church.  The 
death  of  the  perfecutor  much  confiderably  diminifhed  the  heat 
of  this  intricate  controverfy.  The  celebrated  Maguin  pub- 
lilhed  a  vaUiable  edition,  which  is  yet  extant  of  all  the 
treatifes  which  were  compofed  on  both  fides  the  complicated 
queftion.  It  is  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  and  has  this  title, 
"  Veterum  Au£torum  qui  nono  fa?culo  de  predeftinatione  h 
Gratia  fcripferunt  opera  et  fragmenta,  &c." 

GOSSELIN  (Antony),  was  of  Caen,  where  he  was 
regius  profeffor  of  hiftory  and  eloquence,  and  principal  of  the 
college  Du  Bois.  He  publifhed  the  "  Hifiory  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks,"   in  latin,   in   1636. 

GOTHOFRED,  the  name  of  a  very  learned  family.  Origi- 
nally of  France.  Dennis  Gothofred,  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
the  fon  of  a  counfellor  at  Paris,  was  born  there  in  1549; 
quitted  popery,  and  retired  lirft  to  Geneva,  then  to  Germany, 
where  he  profefled  to  teach  law  in  fome  univeriities.  They 
invited  him  back  to  France  to  fill  the  chair,  which  the  death  of 
Cujacius  vacated  in  i«;90;  but  calvinifm  withheld  him  from 
accepting  it.  He  died  in  1622.  What  he  is  now  belt  known 
by  is,  an  edition  of  the  "  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  :*'  but  he  left 
many  woi'ks  upon  the  fubjeft  of  law,  fome  of  which  have  been 
colle£ted  and  publilTied  in  Holland,  under  the  tide  of  "  Opuf- 
cula,"  in  folio. 

Theodosius,  the  eldell  fon  of  Dennis,  w'as  born  at  Geneva 
in  1580,  but  embraced  the  catholic  rehgion,  which  his  father 
had  abjured.  He  became  a  counfellor  of  it  ate,  and  died  in  1649  at 
Munfter,  where  he  wasaffifting  the  embaliy  from  France  for  a 
general  peace.  He  well  fupported  the  family- reputation  for  let- 
ters, which  his  father  had  begun,  by  compoling  many  works 
upon  the  hifiory,  rights,  and  titles  of  the  kingdom. 

J  AMES,  another  fon  of  l^ennis,  was  born  in  1587.  He  per- 
fevered  in  calvinifm  ,  and  was  preferred  to  the  firft  offices  in  the 
republic  of  Geneva.  He  was  live  times  Syndic,  and  died  there 
in  1652.  He  was  a  man  of  very  accurate  and  profound  eru- 
dition, His  works  are,  i.  An  edition  of  "  Philoftorgius,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  1642,'*  4to.  2.  "  Mercure  Jcfuitique  :  a 
Colledion  of  Pieces  concerning  the  Jefuits.*'  3,  "  Opiifcula 
Varia:  juridica,  politica,  hiftorica,  critica."  4.  "  Der  Statu 
Paganorum  fub  Imperatoribus  Chriftianis."     5.  '*  Vetus  Or- 
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bis  defcriptio  Graecl  Scriptoris  fub  Conflantlo,  &c.  Gr.  &  Lkt% 
cum  Notis,**  4to.  &c.  &c. 

Dennis,  the  fon  of  Theodofius,  and  nephew  of  James,  was 
born  at  Paris 'in  1615,  and  died  at  Lifle,  diredcr  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Accoi.'nts,  in  168  r.  He  inherited  his  father's  tafte  for 
French  hiftory,  and  made  great  additions  to  what  his  father  had 
done.  Of  this  kind  are  the  hiftories  of  Charles  V(.  Charles 
Vll.  Charles  VIII,  magnificently  printed  at  the  Louvre. 

John,  fon  of  the  foregoin.^,  had  like  his  father  alfo  a  paf- 
fion  for  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  France,  He  fuccecded 
his  father  as  direftor  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Lifle; 
where  he  died,  very  old,  in  1732.  He  gave,  i.  An  edition  of 
**  Phihp  de  Comines."  2.  **  Journal  de  Henry  111."  3. 
•*  Memo  ires  de  la  Reine  Marguerite,  &c." 

GOTTI  (ViNCENt  Louis)  was  an  emment  Italian  ec- 
cleliaftic,  promoted  to  the  office  of  cardinal,  by  Benedict  XIII. 
He  died  in  1742  ;  and  was  the  author  of  many  works,  chiefly 
on  fubje£ls  of  theology,  and  in  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of 
his  church. 

GOTTLEBER  (John  Christopher},  an  excellent 
fcholar  and  acute  critic,  was  born  in  1733.  He  wrote  many 
learned  works  ;  but  is  particularly  remarkable  for  his  animad- 
verfions  on  different  portions  of  Plato.     He  died  in  1785. 

GOUDELIN  or  GOUDOULI,  a  favourite  poet  among 
his  countrymen  of  Gafcony,  w^ho  cite  his  works  with  great 
delight  and,  indeed,  admiration.  He  liad  much  wit  and 
fprightlinefs  ;  bis  works  were  publlfhed  at  different  times, 
both  at  Touloufe  and  Am.fterdam.     He  died  in  1649. 

GOUDIMEL  (Claudius),  an  excellent  muflcian,  was 
put  to  death  at  Lyons  for  being  a  proteilant.  He  flourifhed 
in  the  lixteenth  century. 

GOVE  A  (Martial),  was  a  good  latin  poet,  and  publlfhed 
a  grammar  of  the  latin  tongue,  at  Paris,  in  the  lixteenth 
century. 

GOVEA  (Andrew),  his  younger  brother,  was  a  teacher 
of  grammar  and  philofophy.  He  was  engaged  by  John  III* 
king  of  Portugal,  to  eftablifh  a  college  at  Coimbra.  He  died 
in  1548. 

GOVEA  (Antony),  youngeffc  brother  of  the  above,  and  the 
mofl  famous  of  them  all.  Several  of  his  writings  have  been 
publilhed  both  upon  philofophy  and  the  civil  law.  He  wrote 
**  Latin  Epigrams,**  vvith  greit  fuccefs,  and  pubHfhed  editions 
both  of  Virgil  and  Terence.  We  have  alfo  from  this  eminent 
man  a  **  Commentary  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero,**  and  two 
books  of  "  Various  Readings.**  He  is  noticed  in  terms  of 
great  refpe^El  by  Olivat  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Cicero. 
JHis  death  happened  in  17131  when  he  wast  counfellor  Qf  Hate  at 
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the  court  ofT^urln  Our  country aian,  Blount,  whofpeakso? 
him  with  much  praife,  relates  that  he  died  in  confec^uence  of 
eating  immoderately  of  cucumhers-. 

GOUGE  (William),  rainifter  of  Blackfrbrs,  London, 
born  in  the  parilh  or  hamlet  of  Stratford  Le  Bow.  He  was 
bred  in  Kmg's  College,  Cambridge,  and  is  faid  never  to 
have  been  ablent  from  public  prayers,  morning  and  evening, 
for  Tline  years  together;  and  to  have  read  fifteen  chapters  of 
the  bible  every  day.  He  never  took  a  journey  merely  for 
pleafure  all  his  life.  He  preached  fo  loHg  till  it  was  a  greater 
difficulty,  through  age,  to  get  into  the  pulpit,  than  to  make 
a  fermon.  He  died  feventy-nine  years  old,  leaving  an  ex- 
ample of  humility,  faith,  and  patience,  to  the  imitation  of 
potierity,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church,  December  i6, 
1653.  ^^  '^^'^^  ^  good  textuary,  as  his  works,  '*  I'he  whole 
Armour  of  God,"  his  '•  Commentary  on  the  whole  Epiflles 
to  the  Hebrews,"  his  "  Expoiition  to  the  Lord's  Prayer," 
and  his  other  writings,  fufficiently  prove.  He  was  one  of  the 
alTembly  of  divines,  and  in  efteeni  with  Voflius. 

GOUGE  (Thomas),  minifler  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  in  Lon- 
don, from  the  year  1638  to  1662,  was  fon  of  Dr.  W.  Gouge 
cf  Blackfnars.  He  was,  throughout  his  life,  a  man  of  ex- 
emplary piety  and  benevole'ice  of  mind.  He  caufed  many 
thoufand  copies  of  the  Bible,  Catechifm,  Pra£>ice  of  Piety, 
and  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  to  be  printed  in  Wales,  where  he 
fet  up  upwards  of  three  hundred  fchools.  He  was  author  of 
feveral  practical  books  of  divinity,  wliich  he  ufually  diftributed 
gratis  wherever  he  went.  He  died  in  his  fleep,  with  a  fingle 
groan,  in  the  year  1681,  aged  77. 

GOUJE  i  (Claude- Peter),  a  french  writer,  or  ra- 
ther editor  of  other  people's  writings,  was  horn  at  Paris  in 
1697,  ^"^  ^'^^  there  in  1767,  after  having  fpent  his  whole 
life  in  literary  tranfadlions.  He  publilhcd,  I.  **  A  Supple- 
ment to  l^upin's  Bibliotheque  of  Ecclefiaflical  Writers."  2. 
'*  Richebt's  Dictionary.'*  3  "  An  Abridgement  of  Richelet." 
4.  *'  Bibliotheque  Francois,"  &c.  &c. 

GOyjOxN  (John),  a  Iculptor  and  architefl  of  Paris  in 
the  reigns  of  Fraiicis  1.  and  f'cnry  11.  He  is  emphatically 
filled  by  a  modern  writer  the  Corregio  of  fculpture.  Many 
noble  works  are  or  were,  previous  to  the  revolution,  to  be 
feen  of  this  artifls,  at  Paris.  He  was  fomtimes  incorrefl; 
but  always  graceful. 

GOULaRT  (SimonJ,  a  frenchman,  was  born  near 
Paris  in  1543,  and  was  one  of  the  molt  indefatigable  writers 
of  thcfc  latter  times.  This  appears  by  the  great  number  of 
works,  on  which  he  cither  wrote  notes  or  fummarics  of,  or 
tranflated  into  french,  or  compofed  bimfeif.  After  he  had  flu - 
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died  theology  at  Geneva,  he  was  ordained,  and  fucceeded  Calvin 
in  the  miniftry  there ^  which  office  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1628.  Plutarch's  works,  tranllated  into  french  by 
Amiot,  and  St.  Cyprian's  works,  are  in  the  lift  ofthofeori 
which  he  wrote  notes.  Scaliger  had  a  great  eileem  for  him. 
He  made  a  large  coUeclion  of  very  remarkable  hiftories.  He  * 
has  tranflated  into  french  a  great  many  books  ;  among  the 
reft,  the  works  of  Seneca,  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1590.  He 
wrote  alfo  feveral  treatifes  of  devotion,  upon  moral  liibjefts 
and  upon  the  occurrences  of  his  time.  D*  Aubjgne  com- 
mends thefe  laft  works  ;  for,  having  mentioned  the  titles  of 
fome  books  of  that  kind,  he  goes  on  thus :  "  To  which  I 
fhall  add  the  learned  pathetic  writings,  abounding  with  ftrong 
arguments,  which  Simon  Goulart  of  Scnlis  publillied  on  fe- 
veral occafions  ;  a  man  worthy  to  write  hiftory,  if  his  cha- 
racter would  fufFer  him  to  write  without  partiality/'  When 
he  did  not  put  his  name  to  his  books,  he  ufed  to  mark  it  by 
thefe  three  initial  letters  S.  G.  S.  which  fignified,  '*  Simon 
Goulart  of  Senlis."  He  was  remarkably  well  acquainted  with 
all  particulars  relating  to  books  and  authors  r  inlbmuch,  that 
Henry  III.  fent  on  purpofe  to  Geneva,  to  know  from  him 
who  the  author  was  that  alTumed  the  name  of  Stephanus  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  for  the  fake  of  publifhing  fome  very  republican 
maxims.  Goulart  was  in  the  fecret,  but  would  never  reveal  it^ 
for  fear  of  hurting  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it.  The  titles 
of  his  works  may  be  read  in  *'  Niceron's  Memoires.*' 

GOULSTON  (Theodore).  This  medical  author  was 
born  in  Northamptonfliire,  a^d  became  probationer  fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1526.  hi  this  univerfity  he 
{ludied  phyfic,  and  praftifed  for  fome  time  with  confiderable 
reputation  at  Wymondeham  and  its  neighbourhood.  He 
took  a  doctor's  degree  in  16 10,  removed  to  London,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  afterwards 
cenfor.  He  was  many  years  fettled  in  St.  Martin's  parifh, 
neiir  Ludgate ;  and  was  much  efteemed  for  his  claiTical  and 
theological  lenrning.  He  died  in  1632,  and  by  his  will  gave 
aocl.  to  purcliafe  a  rent-charge  for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
patliological  ledlure,  to  be  read  in  the  college  of  phylicians, 
lome  time  between  Michaelmas  and  Eafter,  by  one  of  the  four 
youngcfl  doflors  of  the  college.  Dr.  Mufgrave  has  delivered 
the  Goulflonian  Leftures  with  applaufe.  Dr.  Goulfton  left 
behind  him  fome  latin  verilon«  and  paraphrafes  of  Ariftotle 
and  other  greek  authors.     Aikin's  Biog.  Mem    of  Med. 

GOULD  (Robert),  a  mifcellaneous  poetical  writer,  died 
in  1708.     His  works  were  publifhed  in  1709,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  ' 

GOULU  (John),  a  french  writer,  translated  into! french 
Epi<^Utus,  Arrian,  fome  trads  of  St.  Balil,   and  the  works 
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of  Diogenes  the  Areopagite ;  he  was  alfo  a  controverfiaf 
writer.  He  c'led  in  1625,  and  it  was  faid  in  his  epitaph,  that 
he  had  r^flored  by  his  writings  the  purity  of  the  french 
tongue.     'I'here  were  other  french  authors  ofthis  name. 

GOUPY  (Joskph),  ^  fine  painter  in  water-colours,  and 
excelled  as  a  copyift.  Hc^  had  the  honour  to  teach  her  royal 
highnefs  the  princefs  of  Wales.  The  duke  of  Chandos  gave 
3C0^  for  his  copies  of  the  cartoons  ;  which,  at  his  death,  did 
not  nro'^ucc  17  guineas.     Died  1747. 

G0URNAY\  vt  ARY  DE  Jars  Lady  of),  a  french  female 
wit,  was  related  to  feveral  noble  families  in  Paris,  but  born, 
it  is  faid,  m  Gafcony,  about  1565  [c].  From  her  infancy 
fhe  had  a  flrong  tu-n  to  literature  j  and  Montaigne  publifh- 
ing  his  firfl  effavs  about  this  time,  it  was  not  long  before 
they  canif^  to  her  hands.  She  read  them  over  with  cageruefs, 
was  infinitely  delighted  with  them,  conceived  the  higheft 
efteem,  and  expreffed  the  greateft  kindnefs,  for  the  author. 
Thefe  declarations  foon  reached  the  ears  of  Montaigne,  who 
made  many  refle6lions  on  the  occafion  in  praife  of  Mademoi- 
felle  de  Gournay's  talents.  Hence  her  efteem  grew  into  a 
kind  of  reverential  alTeftion  for  Montaigne,  fo  that,  happening 
to  lofe  ber  father  not  long  after,  fhe  adopted  him  in  his  ftead, 
even  before  (he  had  feen  him  ;  and,  when  he  was  at  Paris  in 
1588,  fhe  made  him  a  vifit.  She  grew  intimate  with  him» 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  her  and  her  mother  the 
lady  Gournay,  where  he  palled  two  or  three  months.  In 
fliort,  our  young  devotee  to  the  Mufes  was  fo  wedded  to  books 
of  polite  literature  in  general,  and  Montaigne's  Eflays  in  par- 
ticular, tliat  fhe  refolved  never  to  have  any  other  aflbciate  to 
her  happinefs.  Nor  was  Montaigne  fparing  to  pay  thejuft 
tribute  of  his  gratitude.  He  even  foretold,  in  the  fecond  book 
of  his  eflays,  that  fhe  would  be  capable  of  the  firft-rate  pro- 
du£lions.  The  connexion  was  carried  through  the  family  ; 
Montaigne's  daughter,  the  vifcountcfs  de  Jamaches,  always 
claimed  Mademoifelle  de  Jars  as  a  lifter ;  and  the  latter  de- 
dicated her  piece,  *'  Le  Boupctde  Piene,''to  this  flfter.  Thus 
fhe  palTed  many  years,  blefQng  and  bleft  in  this  new  alliance, 
and  when  flie  received  the  melancholy  news  of  Montaigne's 
death,  fhe  croflTed  almoft  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  to  min- 
gle her  tears  and  lamentations,  which  were  cxceffive,  with  his 
widow  and  daughter  [d].  '  Nor  did  her  piety  and  filial  regard 
llop  here.  She  revifed,  corrected,  and  reprinted  an  edition  of 
his  *'  EiTays"  in   1634;  to  which  flie  prefixed  a  preface,  full 

[c]  Bois  Robert,  in  *<  Recn^iil  de  hons     Parifian. 
coutes,  &c."    p.   75S,    Dutch  editioti.       [p)  Pafquicr's  Letters,  Vol.  II. 
Huwever,   £ay!6  iaii:gliies  her  to  be  a 
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of  the  fiTongeft  expreflions  of  efteem  and  devotion  for  his 
memory. 

She  wrote  feveral  things  in  profe  and  verfe,  which  were  coU 
leered  into  one  volume  and  piibhfhed  by  herfelf  in  1636,  with 
this  title,  *'Les  Avis,  Seles  prefens  de  la  Denioileli  deGournai." 
Thus  fhe  took  leave  of  the  prefs,  when  flie  vvas  feventy ;  yet 
Ihe  ftirvived  that  period  many  years,  not  dying  till  1645. 
She  died  at  Paris,  and  epitaphs  were  compofed  for  her  by 
Menage,  Valois,  Patin,  LaMothe  Vayer,  and  others. 

GOUNVILLE  (John  Herauld),  was  originally  valet 
de  chainbre  to  the  duke  de  Rouchfocault :  but  was  afterwards, 
on  account  of  his  talents,  employed  in  confidential  offices  of 
ftate.  It  was  on  Gounville  that  Boileau  was  faid  to  hav^ 
written  this  epitaph. 

Ci  gil  juftement  regrette 
Un  Givant  homm«   lans  fcience, 
Un  gentiihomme  fans  nailTance 
Un  tres  bon   horame  fans  bontc. 

He  wrote  two  volumes  of  "  Memoirs,"  which  contain  Im" 
portant  anecdotes  of  the  french  minifters,  from  Mazarin  to 
Colbert,  and  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Gounville  was 
was  born  in  1625,  and  died  in  1705. 

GOllSSET  (James),  a  proteilant  minifter  of  Poitiers, 
Wrote  a  '*  Hebrew  Didlionary,"  with  other  theological  works. 
Died  in  /   04. 

GUTHIERES  (James),  a  french  advocate  and  man  of 
letters  ;  born  at  Chaumont,  in  i6j;8.  1  he  lovers  of  antiquity 
are  indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  writings  ;  among  which 
are  the  following,  1.  "  De  vetere  jure  Pontihcis  urbis  Romae 
]I.  De  officiis  Domus  Auguflae  Publicae  &  Privatse  111.  Dc 
jure  Manium,  with  feveral  other  trafts.  He  wrote  alfo  *' La- 
tin Verfes,"  with  confiderable  elegance. 

GOWER  (John),  an  cnglifli  poet,  contemporary  with 
Chaucer,  but  older,  was  delcended  from  an  ancient  family, 
and  born  about  1320.  The  caftle  of  Swanfea,  in  Glamor- 
ganlhire,  was  the  paternal  eftate  of  Henry  Gower,  bilhop  of 
St.  David's,  in  1326;  and,  as  this  prelate  furvived  till  1347, 
at  which  time  our  prelate  mull  have  been  twenty-five  at  leaft, 
it  is  probable  he  was  bred  al  Oxford,  and  at  Merton-coUegQ, 
whereof  his  name-fake  of  St.  David's  had  been  a  fellow. 
Some  time  after  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  removed  to  the 
Middle-  Temple ;  and  applied  to  the  law  with  fo  much  dili- 
gence, that  he  became  very  eminent  in  that  profefTion.  How- 
ever, his  fludy  did  not  engrofs  his  whole  attention ;  he  was 
well  read  in  polite  literature,   and  had  an  excellent  talle  for 

G  3  poelry, 
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poetry,  upon  which  he  fpeiit  fome  of  his  Icifure  hours.  This 
part  of  his  charader  firil  brought  him  to  an  acquaintance 
with  Chaucer,  which  afterwards  grew  into  a  very  warm 
frlendlhip.  Many  circumftances  conduced  to  unite  thefe  two 
fathers  of  enghlh  poetry  ;  there  was  a  great  likenefs  in  their 
tempers  ;  they  were  alfo  of  the  fame  party.  Chaucer  had 
attached  himftdf  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  uncle 
to  Richard  11.  and  Gower  had  adhered  as  fleadily  to  Wood- 
ftoke,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  another  of  the  king's  uncles.  Add 
to  this,  that  Gower  was  as  much  offended  with,  and  cenfured 
as  freely,  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  as  Cliaucer  did  ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder,  as  they  were  fo  very  intimate,  that  they  con- 
ferred together  about  their  works,  andfometimes  argued  warm- 
ly without  anger,  of  which  Leiand  fpcaks  with  much  pleafure, 
and  ojferves,  that  the  only  real  difpute  between  them  was, 
which  (liould  honour  the  other  moil  [e].  Though  Gower 
was  born  firll,  yet  he  outlived  Chaucer;  and  is  therefore 
faid,  not  only  to  be  Chaucer's  fcholar,  but  his  fuccelTor  in 
the  laureL 

-  However,  he  took  care  that  his  inclination  and  genius  for 
poetry  (hould  be  no  hindrance  to  the  purfuit  of  his  graver 
fludies  -,  on  the  contrary,  while  his  poetical  fame  was  daily 
increafing,  he  was  moil  apt  to  eftablifh  his  reputation  as  a 
lawyer;  and  he  reaped  the  advantage  of  both.  In  the  firft 
chara£ter,  he  became  a  favourite  of  his  prmce,  Richard  11. 
infomuch,  that  one  day  the  king,  taking  his  diverfion  on  the 
Thames,  fent  for  our  poet,  who  was  in  a  boat  near  him,  into 
his  barge,  and  commanded  him  to  exert  liis  talent  upon  fome 
iifefui  fubje£t  [f].  He  obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  and  pro- 
duced his  "  Confeilio  Amantis,"  containing  a  kind  of  poetical 
fyftem  of  morality;  in  the  concluiion  whereof,  he  gave  th« 
king  occafiona'ly  a  ureat  deal  of  good  advice,  and  upon  very 
delicate  fubjed^s,  with  much  dignity  and  freedom.  By  thi^', 
and  other  works,  he  obtained  the  general  opinion  of  being  a  good 
man,  and  was  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the 
MORAL  Gower  [o].  In  his  eharafter  as  a  lawyer,  he  made 
fo  coniiderable  a  figure,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been  raifed  to 
the  firft  rank  in  that  profeflion,  and  to  have  fat  chief  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas.  However  diat  be,  it  is  certain  he  was 
very   eminent  for  his  knowlcge  this  way;  and  as  he  was  fm- 

[e]  Leiand.  Comment,  descriptor;  Chaucer,  at  the  clofe  of  his  "  Troilns 
BiitMi.  ChiKicci's  Works  by  Uney,  aad  Creflula  j^'  iji  a  ftanza  beginning 
p. '35N  Gower's  "  ConfeUlo  Amantis,'-  tU«s:  •<  O  raor^l  Gower,  this  boke  I 
fol.  190.  edit.  1432.  tlire«ae,  &:c."     See  it  in  modern  Fng- 

[f]  rrolusue  to  the  "  Confeflia  lifh  in  Biog.  Brir.  uijUer  our  authors 
Amaiuis."  article,      . 


[I a]    This  was   firfl  given    h'.m  by 
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gularly  attached  to  the  fervice  of*  Thomas  of  Woo(lf!ocV,  firft 
earl  of  Buckingham,  and  then  d^jke  of  (jloucefter,  it  is  pro* 
bable,  that  he  beloiiE^ed  to  that  prince  in  the  way  of  b.is  pro- 
feflion.  It  is  well  ivnown,  that  not  onlv  the  king  and  prince 
cf  Wales,  but  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  had  their  (landing 
counfel  learned  in  the  law,  who  were  heard  in  parliament,  in 
cafe  any  bill  was  read  that  rriight  be  detrimental  to  their  in- 
tercil;  and  hence  it  maybe  prefumed,  that  Gower  was  of  this 
prince's  counfel.  Our  lawyer  alfo  made  his  Mufcpaythe 
tribute  of  her  tears  upon  the  death  of  this  pntron,  whofe  mur- 
der at  Calais  he  lamented  in  a  very  affecting  mannf-r[H]. 

As  his  fleady  attachment  to  this  prince  conid  not  but  create 
in  him  much  diflike  to  the  adminiftration  of  his  murderer,  he 
did  not  fpare  to  lay  before  king  Richard  the  luxury  of  his 
court,  the  irreligious  lives  of  his  clergy,  the  danger  of  liilen- 
ing  to  flatterers,  the  wickednefs  of  corrupt  judges,  luid  the  un- 
certainty of  human  glory  and  happinefs.  even  in  the  moft  e^C" 
alted  ranks  ;  efpecially  when  monarchs  <  which  was  his  caie) 
gave  wav  to  the  crueleft  opprelfions  of  the  people.  In  thefe 
fentin-.ents,  as  foon  as  Henry  IV.  had  depofcd  king  Richard, 
and  got  pofleffion  of  the  throne,  he  appeared  warmly  on  the 
lideof  the  revolution  ;  and  added  feveral  hiftorical  pieces  to  his 
chronicle,  called,  **  Vox  Clamantis,  or,  The  Voice  of  one 
cryingin  the  Wildernefs,'*  &c.  wherein  with  one  hand  he  black- 
ened the  charafter  of  his  old  mafler  Richard,  and  with  th® 
other  blanched  that  of  the  new  monarch,  with  the  utmofl:  force 
of  his  poetical  pencil.  In  the  hrft  year  of  this  reign,  through 
the  decay  ofnge,  being  deprived  of  hi?  eye-fighf,  he  lamented 
that  lofs  not  long  after  very  pathetically  in  "  A  Poem  of  the 
Commendation  of  Peace,"  where  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
Mufes  and  the  world,  in  fuch  terms  as  plainly  to  teflify  a  full 
{cn^c  of  his  approaching  death,  which  accoidingly  happened 
in  1402. 

Some  (hort  poems  of  his  are  printed  among  thofe  of  Chau- 
cer ;  and  there  are  many  more  annexed  to  the  fnft  edition  of 
his  book,  **  De  Confelhone  Amantis.*'  And  a  lift  of  others 
from  the  Bodleian,  Cotton,  and  All-Sours-Collegc  libraries, 
may  be  fecn  in  Biog.  Brit,  Where  is  alfo  an  account  in 
Vol.  Jl.  of  his  "  Confellio  Amantis,"  printed  by  Caxton,  in 
1644,   and  again  in  1554,  at  London. 

GOUYE  (John),  a  jeluit  and  eminent  mathematician. 
He  was  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  pub- 
lifhed  ''  Mathematical  and  Phi:olophical  Obfervations,"  in 
two  volume^;,  8vo.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  \vith  Gouve 
Loiigucmare  who  wrote  v^uious  dillcttatious  and  memoirs 
to  illuftrate  the   **  Hirtory  of  France." 

[n]  Bothia  his"  Vox  Clamantis,"  and  *'  Chrouica Tripartita."  _ 
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GRAAF  (Regnier  de),  a  celebrated  phyfician,  was 
born  at  Schoonhaven,  a  town  in  Holland,  where  his  father 
was  the  firfl  architetb,  July  30,  1641.  After  having  laid 
a  proper  foundation  for  clafTical  learning,  he  went  to  ftudy 
phyfic  at  Leydenj  in  which  fcience  he  made  fo  vaft  a  progrefs, 
that  ii>  1*763  he  published  a  treatife  *'  De  Succo  Pancreatico," 
which  did  him  the  higheft  honour.  Two  years  after  he 
went  to  France,  and  was  made  M.  D,  at  Angers  ;  but  returned 
to  Holland  the  year  after,  and  fettled  at  Delft,  where  he 
pra61iied  ii)  his  profeflion  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he  drew  upoji 
himfeir  the  envy  of  his  brethren*  He  married  in  1672,  and 
died  Aug.  17,  1673,  when  he  was  only  32  years  of  age.  He 
pubiilhed  three  pieces  upon  the  organs  of  generation  both  in 
pifcn  and  women,  upon  which  fubje£t  he  had  a  controverfy 
wirh  Swammerdaui.  His  works,  with  his  life  prefixed,  were 
pubjifhed  in  8vo.  at  Leyden,  in  1677  *^"^  ^7°5>  ^^^Y  were 
^jfo  ti. inflated  into  Flemifh,  and  publifbed  at  Amflerdam 
in  1686. 

GRABE  (John  Ernfst),  the  learned  editor  of  the 
•'  iVeptuagint,"  from  the  Alejxandrian  MS.  in  the  royal  library 
at  Buckingham-houfe,  was  the  fon  ot  Manyn  Sylveiler  Grabe, 
profelTor  ot  diviniry  and  hiflovy  in  the  univerfity  of  Koningf- 
berg  in  PrufTia,  where  his  ion  Ernell  was  born^  Jan.  10,  1666^ 
lie  had  his  education  there,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
that  univernty;  after  which,  devoting  himfeifto  the  fludy  of 
divinity,  he  read  the  works  of  the  fathers  with  the  utmoll 
atieniion.  Thefe  he  took  as  the  befl  mafters  and  in{lru6tors 
upon  the  important  fubje£f  of  religion.  He  was  fond  of  their 
principles  and  cuflcras,  and  that  fondnefs  grew  into  a  kind 
of  unreferved  veneration  for  their  authority.  Among  thefe 
he  obferved  the  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  the  facred  miniHry 
to  be  univerfally  laid  down  as  eflentjal  to  the  being  of  a  true 
church:  this  point,  working  continually  upon  his  fpirits^^ 
rnade  by  degrees  fo  deep  an  impreffion,  that  at  length  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged,  in  confcience,  to  quit  Lutheranifm, 
the  eiablifhed  religion  of  his  country,  in  whiph  he  had  been 
bred,  and  enter  within  the  pale  of  the  roman  church,  where 
that  fuccellion  was  pref^•rved.  In  this  temper  he  faw  like-r 
wife  many  other  particulars  in  the  lutheran  faith  and  pra£fice, 
HOt  agreeable  to  that  of  the  fathers,  and  confequently  abfolutely 
erroneous,  if  not  heretical. 

Being  confirmed  in  this  refolution,  he  gave  \n  to  the 
elc£l oral  college  atSambia  in  Prufiia,  a  memorial,  containing 
the  rcafoiis  for  his  change  in  4695;  and,  leaving  Koningfberg, 
fet  out  in  order  to  put  it  in  execution  in  fome  catholic  country. 
He  was  m  the  road  to  a  place  called  Erfard,  in  this  defign, 
wJien  there  were  prefented  to  him  three  trafts  in  anfvver  to  his 

memorialj 
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fncmorlal,  from  the  elc£lor  of  Brandenbourg,  who  had  given  im- 
cnediate  orders  to  three  pruiTian  divines  to  write  them  for  the  pur- 
pofe  [i'|,  Grabe  was  entirely  difpofed  to  pay  all  due  relpe^t 
to  this  addrcfs  from  his  fovereign;  and,  having-  perufed  the 
tracts  with  care,  his  refolution  for  embracing  Popery  was  a 
little  unhinged,  infomuch  that  he  wrote  to  one  of  the  divines, 
whofe  name  was  Spener,  to  procure  him  a  fafe-condu6l,  that 
he  might  return  to  Berlin,  to  confer  with  him.  This  favour 
being  eahly  obtained,  he  went  to  that  city,  where  Spener 
prevailed  upon  him  fo  far  as  to  change  his  defign  of  goin» 
among  the  papifts,  for  another.  In  England,  fays  this  friend^ 
you  will  meet  with  the  outward  and  uninterrupted  fucceffiou 
which  yoti  want:  take  then  your  route  thither;  this  ftcp  will 
give  much  lefs  diifatisfadion  to  your  f  lends,  and  at  the  fame 
time  equally  fatisfy  your  confcience  [k].  Our  divine  yielded 
to  the  advice;  and,  arriving  in  England,  was  received  with 
all  the  rerpe6l  due  to  his  merit,  and  prefently  recommended 
to  king  William  in  iuch  terms,  that  his  majefty  granted  him 
a  penfion  of  looJ.  per  annum,  to  enable  him  to  purfue  his 
itudies. 

He  had  the  warmeft  fcnfe  of  thofe  favours,  and  prefently - 
fhewed  himfelf  not  unworthy  of  the  royal  bounty,  by  the 
many  valuable  books  which  he  publifhed  in  England;  which, 
from  this  time,  he  adopted  for  his  own  country;  and  finding 
the  ecclefiaflical  conftitution  fo  much  to  his  mind,  he  enter- 
ed into  priefls'  orders  in  that  church,  and  became  a  zealous 
advocate  for  it,  as  coming  nearer  in  his  opinion  to  the  pri- 
mitive pattern  than  any  other.  In  this  fpirit  he  publifhed  in 
1698,  and  the  following  year,  "  Spicilegium  SS.  Patrum, 
&c.  fLJ,"  or  a  coUedion  of  the  leiTer  works  and  fragments, 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  of  the  fathers  and  heretics  of  the  three 
firft  centuries ;  induced  thereto,  as  he  exprefsly  declared,  by 
the  confideration,  that  there  could  be  no  better  expedient  for 
healing  the  divifions  of  the  chriftian  church,  than  to  refle£^  on 
the  praftice  and  opinions  of  the  primitive  fathers  {  m].  Upon 
the  fame  motive  he  printed  alfo  J uflia  Martyrs  "  Firll:   Apo- 

[i]  The  names  of  thefe  divines  were  [k]  Mencken's  «  German   Diftion- 

Philip   James    Spener,   Bernard    Van  ary,"  and   "  Pf.iffii  notae  in  litursiam. 

Sanden,     and      John     William    B^iier.  Grsecam  Grabii." 

The  firft  was  ecckfiaftical  counfellor  to  [l]  B^^th  volumes  were  reprinted  at 

the  eledor,    and   principal  minifter  at  Oxforil,  in  170c.  Svo. 

Berlin;  and  ihe   fecond  principal  pro-  [m]  Some  remarks  were  made  upon 

feffor  at  Koninglberg.     The  three  a  1-  th.e  fiift   volume,  in  a  piece  intituled, 

fwers  were  printed  ihe  fame  year.     The  "A   rew   and   fn!!    MolhocI    of  fettling 

firft  at  P',rlin,  the  fccnnd  at  Koningf-  the  canonical   Authority   of    the   New 

berg,   both  in  4(0,    and   the  third  at  Teftament,  by  Jer.  Jones,  17x6,"  8vo. 

Jan  a,  in  Svo.  ' 
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!ogy*'  ill  1700  [n];  and  the  works  of  Irenasus  in  1702  [o]. 
"Upon  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne  this  vear, 
Cfur  author's  affairs  grew  ftill  better.  The  very  warm  affeflion 
■which  that  princefs  had  for  the  ecclefiaftical  eftabhlhment 
eonld  not  but  bring  fo  remarkable  a  champion  for  it  into  her 
l^articular  favour.  Befides  continuing  his  penfion.  her  majefty 
fought  an  occaiion  of  giving  fome  fartiier  proofs  of  her  fpecial 
regard  for  him,-  and  file  was  not  long  in  finding  one. 

The  "  Septuagint'*  had  never  been  entirely  printed  from 
the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  St.  James*s  library,  partly  by  reafbn 
of  the  great  difficultv  of  performing  it,  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  its  teat  worth,  and  partly  becaufe  that  worth  itfelf  had 
been  fo  much  difparaged  by  the  advocates  of  the  roman  copy, 
that  it  was  even  grown  into  fome  negle£t.  To  perform  this 
tafk,  and  therein  to  aifert  its  fuperior  merit,  was  an  honour 
marked  out  for  Grabe;  and  when  her  majefty  acquainted 
him  with  ir,  fhe  at  tl)e  fame  time  prefented  him  with  a  purfe 
to  enable  him  to  go  througli  with  it  [p].  This  was  a  pro- 
digious undertaking,  and  he  fpared  no  pains  to  complete  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  employed  fuch  hours  as  were  neceffaiy 
for  refrefbment,  in  other  works  of  principal  efteem.  In 
1705,  lie  gave  a  beautiful  edition  of  hifhop  Bull's  works, 
in  folio,,  with  notes ;  for  which  he  received  the  author's  par- 
ticular thanks  [q];  and  he  had  alfo  a  hand  in  preparing  for 
the  prefs  arclideacon  Gregory's  pompous  edition  of  the 
l^ew  Teftament  in  Greek,  which  was  printed  the  fame  year 
at  Oxford  (  RJ. 

From  his  firft  arrival  he  had  rcGded  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  that  univerfity,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly  de- 
lighted. Befides  the  Bodleian  library  there,  he  met  with 
levcral  perfons  of  the  firfl  clafs  of  learning  in  his  own  way, 

[n]  The  works  oF  this  father  came  di6\ine  monk,  who  publilhed   another 

ovii  lu  1722.     Ttie  eJitir  whereof,  in  edition    of  lienseus,     at   Pans,    1710, 

the  dedication,  obferves  that  Dr.  Grabe  folio. 

was  a  good  man,  and  not  unlearned,  [t]  The  queen's  ptirfe  was  661, 
smd  well  ver fed  in  tlie  writings  of  the  piocnted  by  Robyt  HarUv,  efq;  and 
f  .thersj  but  ihat  he  was  no  critic,  nor  it  enabled  him  to  enlarge  tlie  prolego- 
coold  be  one,  not  being  endowed  with  mena  to  the  0>Stateuc!).  See  thofe  pro- 
genius  or  juiigement,  or,  to  fpeak  the  legi>nnena  at  the  end. 
rrolh,  furnilhej  witli  learning  fufficient  [qJ  That  learned  bilhop  on  all  oc- 
for  that  porpofe.  juflini  Apologia,  cum  cahons,  as-  long  as  he  lived,  acknow- 
Itotis  Styan  Thirlbii.  Lond.  17*2,  ledged  our  author's  hngular  generofity 
fol. — The  .'uithors  of  the  *'  Ada  Eru-  as  well  as  learning,  in  pu'ilirhing  his 
ditonim  Lipfiae,"  in  tht^ir  account  of  works  with  fo  much  improvement  and 
Thirlby*s  cdiiion  of  Jiiftin  Martyr,  advantage  to  the  great  1  ruths  he  had 
have  animadverted  upon  him  with  great  defended,  and  to  the  learned  world, 
feverity,  on  account  of  that  part  of  his  [r]  He  reviled  the  "  Scholia,"  which 
dedication,  wlierem  he  has  cenfured  Gregory,  then  dead,  had  colleiled  from 
Grabe.                   ,  curious  authors,  and  marked  the  pUces 

[o]  Several    objeilions   were   made  whence  they  were  taken.     Preface  to 

alio  to  this  by  Kenq  Malluet^  a  bene-  that  work. 

among 
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among  whom  he  found  that  freedom  of  converfe  and  com- 
munication of  lludies  which  is  infeparahle  from  true  fcholars, 
wherehy,  to^Ttther  with  his  own  application,  he  Was  now 
grown  into  univerfal  el\eem,  and  every  where  careiTcd,  liie 
alexandrian  MS.  was  the  cliicf  objv.6t  of  his  labour.  He 
examined  it  with  his  nfual  dihgence,  and  comparinsi;  it  witli 
a  copy  from  that  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  he  found  it  in  fo 
many  places  preferable  to  the  other,  that  he  refolved  to  print 
it  as  foon  a-  pollible.  With  this  view,  in  1704,  he  drew  up 
a  particular  account  of  the  preferences,  efpecially  in  rofpe6l  to 
the  book  of  ''  Judges,"  and  pubiifli  d  it,  together  with  three 
fpecimcns,  containing  fo  many  different  mf^thods  of  Ins  in- 
teiided  edition,  to  be  determined  in  his  choice  by  the  learned, 
l^his  came  out  in  1705,  with  propofals  for  printing  it  by 
fublcription,  in  a  letter  addreffed  to  Dr.  Mill,  principal  of 
Edmond-hall,  Oxford  [s];  and  that  nothing:  might  be  want- 
ing which  lay  in  the  power  of  that  learned  body  to  promote 
the  work,  he  w^as  honoured  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  early 
the  following  year,  upon  which  occalion  Dr.  Smalrid^e, 
who  then  officiated  as  regius  profeifor^  delivered  two  latin 
fpeeches,  containing  the  highelf  compliments  upon  his  merit. 
The  fuccefs  was  abundantly  anfv;erable  to  his  fondeft  w'dhe« ; 
befides  the  queen's  bountv,  he  rec:  ivtd  another  prefeat  from 
his  own  fovereign  the  king  of  Pruliia;  and  fubfcrjptions  from 
the  principal  nobihty,  clergy,  and  gentry,  crouded  daily 
upon  him  from  all  parts. 

In  the  midrt  of  tiiefe  encouragements,  the  firft  tome  of 
this  important  work  came  out  in  17O7,  at  Oxford,  in  folio 
and  8vo.  This  volume  contained  the  Of^ateuch  fx],  and 
his  defign  was  to  print  the  reft,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  MS.  but,  for  want  of  fome  materials  to  complete  the  hif^ 
torical  and  prophetical  books,  he  chofe  rather  to  break  that 
order,  and  to  expedite  the  work  as  much  as  poffible  [uj. 
T  he  chief  materials  for  which  he  waited  not  yet  coming  to 
hand,  he  was  icnlibie  tiiat  the  world  might  expeft  to  fee  the 
reafons  of  the  delay,  and  therefore  publilhed  a  dilTertation  the 
following  year,  giving  a  particular  account  of  it  [vj. 

[s]  Among  our  author's  MSS.  were  [t]   Prolejror^.  nd  O^lateuch. 

found,    the  alexandrian   texfs    of    the  [u]   Some  pcrfons  were  difpleafed  at 

*'  New   Tellannent,"  and  of  "  St.  Cle-  t!if  pn^ference   given  hy  tlie  doitor  to 

•ment's  EpifHes,  by  J'iniuc,  wiih  Notes,"  the  aiexaiidrian  MS.  abovn  the  vatiran. 

Bat  he  never  uifcovered  his  defiga  of  Vide  r.ctne  de  T!;   Sal.  a  Mr.  L'Abbe, 

printing  this  work,  which  vv«>u!d    liave  B.  inlened  in  the  fupplement  10  Journal 

perfeaed   the   whob   alexandnan   MS.  des  Scavans  for  Decem'^er  1709. 

left  he  lliould  ircjudice   the  fate   of  his  [v]  The  title  iS,  "  J.  Eme{\  GrabU 

fnend  Dr.    Mill's   <'  New  Teftament."  Dille-tatio   de  variis    vitiis   Ixx.    Int.;r- 

This  arduous  talk  was  roferved  for  the  pretum   ant;  B    Origems  zevum  illacis, 

iiill  fuperiur  induitJ7  of  Dr.  W'oide.  &  remediis  ab  iplo  Hexaplari  ejufdem 

la 
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In  the  mean  time,  he  met  with  the  lingular  misfortune  of 
havinc:  his  reputation  foiled,  by  the  brightnefs  of  his  own 
fplendor.  Mr.  WiUiam  Whifton  had  not  only  in  private 
difcourfes,  in  order  to  fupport  his  own  caufe  by  the  ftrength 
of  our  author's  chat  a£ler,  but  alio  in  public  writing*;,  plainly 
intimated,  "  that  the  dodor  was  nearly  of  his  mind  about 
the  Coiiflitution  of  the  Apoflles,  written  by  St.  Clement,  and 
that  he  owned  in  general  the  genuine  truth  and  apoilohcal 
antiquity  of  that  coliedlion."  This  calumny  was  neglected 
by  our  author  for  fome  time,  till  he  underftood  that  the  ftory 
gained  credit,  and  was  adlualiy  believed  by  feveral  perfons 
who  were  acquainted  with  him.  For  that  reafon  he  thought 
it  neceflary  to  inform  the  public,  that  his  opinion  of  the 
Apoftolical  Conftitutions  was  quite  different,  if  not  oppolite, 
to  Mr.  Whiflon's  fentiments  about  them:  this  he  did  in  **  An 
Effay  upon  two  Arabic  Manufcripts  in  the  Bodleian  Libnry, 
and  th:it  ancient  Book  called  the  Do£truie  of  the  Apoflles, 
which  is  faid  to  be  extant  in  them,  wherein  Mr.  Whiflon's 
miflakes  about  both  are  plainly  proved  [w]. 

This  piece  was  printed  at  Oxford,  17 ii,  8vo.  In  the 
dedication,  he  obferves,  that  it  was  the  firfl  piece  which  he 
publilhcd  in  the  englifh  tongue,  for  the  fervice  of  the  church  ; 
and  it  proved  in  the  event  to  be  the  lall,  being  prevented  in 
the  dcfign  he  had  of  publifhing  many  others  by  his  death, 
which  happened  Nov.  12,  17 12,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age« 
He  was  interred  in  Weflminfler  abbey,  where  a  marble  mo- 
nument, with  his  effigy  at  full  length,  in  a  fitting  poflure, 
and  a  fuitable  infcription  underneath,  was  erected  at  the  ex- 

verfionis  additione  adhibitis,  deque  hu-  languages,  had  been  appotnted  the  year 

Jus  editionis  reliquiis  tam  manufcriptis  before,  by  Sharp,  archbilhop  of  York, 

tarn   praelo    excufis."      The    helps  he  to  afiift  Grabe  in  perufing  thefe  MSS, 

wanted,    as  above  intimated,    were  a  having  engaged  the  doftor  to  write  this 

fyriac  MS.  of  the  hittorical  booksof  the  treatife  againlt  Whifton's  notion.     But 

Old   Teftament,  with   Origen's  marks  as  the  refult  of  the  enqiury  was,  that 

Toponthem;  befides  two  MSS.  one  he-  the  arable  "  Didiifcalia"  were  nothing 

longing  to  cardinal  Chigi,  and  the  other  elfe  but  a  tranflaiion  of  the  firft  fix  cn- 

to  the  college  of  Lewis  le  Grand.     He  tire  books  of  the  '*  Clementine  Confti- 

rcceived   all  afterwards,  and  made  col-  tutions,"     wi  h  only    the    addition    of 

lations  from  them,  as  alio  for  a  volume  five  o;    fix  chapters  not  in  tlie  greek, 

of  annotations  upon   the  whole  work,  Whiil^n     immediately  fent  out   **  Re- 

as   well  as    for   tl)e  prolegomena;    all  marks  upon  Grabe's  Eflay,  &c.  1711 ;" 

which   requiiing   fome  time  to  digeft  wherein  he  claims  this  MS.  for  a  prin-. 

into  a  proper   method,  the  I'econd   vo-  cipal  fupport  of  his  own  opinions.     He 

lume  did  not   come  out   til  17CC,  but  declares,    therefore,    the   doftor    could 

was  followed  by  the  third  the   cnfuing  not  have  ferved  him  better  than  he  had 

y«ar.  done  in  this  effay.      Nor  has  almoft, 

(w]  Grabe  was  affifted  in  this  piece  fays  he,  any   difcovery,    I  think,   liap- 

by  Gagnier,  who,  about  ten  years  be-  pened  fo  fortunate  to  me,  and  to  that 

fore,  had  come  over  to  the  church  of  fac  red  caufe  lam  engaged  in  from  tlic 

England  from  that  of  France,  and  then  beguiuing,   as   tliis  eilay  of  his  before 

taught  hehiew  at  Oxford;    and,  being  us, 
veU  ikJicd  in  muit  uf   the   oriented 

pencil 
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pence  of  the  lord-treafurer  Harley  [x].  He  had  fo  great  a 
zeal  for  promoting  the  ancient  government  and  difcipline  of 
the  church,  among  all  thofe  who  had  feparated  therafeives 
from  the  corruption  and  fuperftitlons  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  he  formed  a  plan,  and  made  fome  advances  in  it,  for 
reftoring  the  epifcopal  order  and  office  in  the  territories  of  the 
king  of  Pruflia,  his  fovereign;  and  he  propofed,  moreover, 
to  introduce  a  liturgy  much  after  the  raodfd  of  the  enplilh 
fervice,  into  that  Icing's  dominions.  He  recommended  like- 
wife  the  ufe  of  the  engliih  liturgy  itfelf,  by  means  of  fome  of 
his  friends,  to  a  certain  neighbouring  court.  By  thefe 
methods,  his  intention  was  to  unite  the  two  main  bodies  of 
Proteftants  in  a  more  perfe£l  and  apoftolicai  Reformation  than 
that  upon  which  either  of  them  then  flood,  and  thereby 
fortify  the  common  caufe  of  their  proteftation  againft  the 
errors  of  Popery,  againft  which  he  left  feveral  MSS.  finifhed 
and  unfiniflied,  in  latin,  whereof  the  titles  in  englifh  are  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Hickes's  account  of  his  MSS.  Among  which 
alfo  were  feveral  letters,  which  he  wrote  with  fucce's,  to 
feveral  perfons,  to  prevent  their  apoftacy  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  when  they  were  ready  to  be  reconciled  to  it.  In  thefe 
letters  he  challenged  the  priefts  to  meet  him  in  conferences 
before  the  perfons  whom  they  had  led  aftray;  but  they  know- 
ing, fays  Dr.  Hickes,  the  Hercules  with  whom  they  muft 
have  conflifled,  wifely  declined  the  challenge. 

He  left  a  great  number  of  MSS.  behind  him,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  Dr.  Hickes  for  his  life,  and  after  his  deceafc 
to  Dr.  George  Smalridge.  1  he  former  of  thefe  divines 
carefully  performed  his  requefl:  of  making  it  known,  that  he 
had  died  in  the  faith  and  communion  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, in  an  account  of  his  life,  prefixed  t  >  a  traft  of  our 
author's,  which  he  pubiiihed  with  the  following  title:  **  Some 
Inftances  of  the  Defeat  and  Omiffions  in  Mr.  Whi (Ion's 
Collc(Slions  of  TeOimonies,  from  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Fathers,  agaiil  the  true  Deity  of  the  Holy  (ihoft,  and  of 
rai/"applynig  and  mifmterpreting  divers  of  tliem,  by  Dr. 
Grabe.  To  which  is  premifed,  a  Difcourfe,  wherein  fome 
Account  is  given  of  the  learned  Doflor,  and  his  MS'S.  and  of 
this  Ihort  Treatife  found  among  his  Engliih  MSS.  by  George 
Hickes,  D.  D.  17 12,"  8vo.  Thers  came  out  afterwards 
two  more  of  our  author's  pofthumous  pieces,  i.  "  Liturgia 
Grxca  Johannis  Efryefti  Grabii.'*  This  liturgy,  drawn  up  by 
our  autlior  for  his  own  private  ufe,  was  pabliflicd  by  Chril^o- 
pher  Matthew  PfafF,  at  the  end  of  "  Irencci  Fragmenta  Ancc- 

[x]  It  ft:»nds  againft  the  wcftern  wall  of  the  Couth  crofs  aile,  a  good  height 
over  il;at  of  C«»nnUcu. 

dota," 
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dota,'*  printed  at  the  I!ac;ue,  17 15,  8vo.  2.  *^  De  Forma 
Confecrationis  EiichaiIfti:E,  hoc  ell,  Defcnflo  Ecclcfi« 
Gra-cat,  &c-"  i.  e.  ''  A  DifcouiTe  concerning  tlie  Form  of 
of  ^- onfecration  of  the  Eucharilt,  or  a  Defence  of  the  Greek 
Church  agciinft  that  of  Rome,  in  the  Article  cf  confccrating 
the  Euchari (Ileal  Elements,  written  in  Latin,  by  John  Eineft 
Cirabe,  and  now  f  rft  piibliihed  with  an  Englifh  verfion.'^  To 
which  is  added,  from  the  fame  author's  MSS.  fome  notes 
concerning-  the  oblation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  with 
the  form  and  effe8;  of  the  cuchariilical  confecration,  and  two 
fragments  of  a  preface  deligned  for  a  new  edition  of  the  firft 
liturgy  of  Edward  VL  with  a  preface  of  the  editor,  fhewing 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  church  of  England  concerning 
the  ufe  of  the  fathers,  and  of  its  principal  members,  in  regard 
to  the  matter  defended  by  Dr.  Grabe  in  this  treatife,  1721, 
8vo. 

GRACIAN  (Balthazar),  a  fpanifh  Jefuit,  and  re«^or 
of  the  college  of  Tarragon.  He  wrote  feveral  works  on 
theological  fubjects,  and  was  in  great  eilimation  with  his 
countrymen.     He  died  in  1958. 

GRACCHUS  (Tiberius  and  Caujs),  fons  of  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus  ^nd  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio.  Tibe- 
rius, the  elder,  was  a  great  patriot,  and  promoter  of  the 
agrarian  law.  He  fell,  however,  a  victim  to"'his  zeal;  nor 
did  his  brother  Cains  long  furvive  him,  but  was  killed  under 
fimilar  circumflances.  To  the  principles,  the  conduft,  and 
the  fate  of  thefe  men,  parallels  may  be  eafilv  foimd  in  the 
liiOory  of  many  leading  men  in  the  french  revolution. 
There  were  many  other  individuals  of  this  name  diltinguillied 
in  the  annals  of  Rf)me. 

GRADENIGO  (Peter),  is  celebrated  in  the  hiftory  of 
Europe  as  having  been  principally  inOrumcntal  in  reducing 
the  government  of  Venice  to  an  ariftocracy,  and  indeed,  to 
the  form  which  it  flill  allumes.  He  \\as  doge  in  1290,  and 
died  in  130^5. 

GRi^ME  (Johm),  was  born  at  Carnwarth,  in  Lanark- 
fliire,  in  1748.  His  father  was  of  the  middling  clafs  of 
farmers,  whole  wealth  confifted  chiefly  in  fix  children  and  in 
l^iis  induftry,  ior  which,  and  his  integrity,  he  was  dillinguifh- 
ed  among  his  neighbours.  He  was  the  voungeft  of  four  fons, 
and  of  a  conftitution  Icfs  robuft  than  that  of  his  brothers. 
Early  in  life,  having  difcovered  an  uncommon  proficiency  in 
the  learning  taught  at  the  fchool  of  the  village,  they  refolved 
to  difpenfc  with  his  fervices  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  fat m,  for 
which  he  promifed  to  be  unequal,  and  to  educate  him  in  the 
cimrch;  an  obje^ft  of  common  ambition  in  that  part  of  the 
j^iid,  whei  e  the  lalary  of  an  eccleiiafcic  offers  no  temptation 
6  t* 
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to  the  rich,  and  the  attainment  of  a  liberal  education  is  within 
the  reach  of  perfons  of  inferior  rank.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
(1^63)  he  was  placed  at  the  fchool  of  Lanark,  under  the  care 
of  iMr.  Robert  Thomfon  [y],  a  teacher  of  eminent  learning 
and  abilities.  Here  his  progrefs  in  grammatical  learning  was 
rapid,  and,  confidering  his  early  difadvantages,  incredible. 
His  exercifes  m  particular  were  the  admiration  of  his  mafter ; 
who'e  difcernment  conflrued  thofe  eccentricities  of  imagina- 
tion, which  received  his  correftion,  into  a  prefage  of  future 
eminence.  In  1776  he  was  removed  to  the  univerl^ty  of 
Edinburgh.  In  this  juftly  celebrated  feminary  his  talents  found 
ample  fcope  and  encouragement.  Accuftomed  to  excel,  his 
defire  of  excellence  found  greater  excitement,  and  his  in- 
duftry  was  equal  to  his  emulation,  which  prompted  him  to 
aim  at  diftin6lion  in  the  moft  abftrafe  and  difficult  ftudies, 
where  either  a  competitor,  or  applaufe,  could  be  found.  His 
fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  his  affiduity.  In  claflical  learning 
he  furpafled  the  moft  induftrious  and  accomplifhed  ftudent  of 
his  ftanding.  He  fpoke  and  compofcd  in  latin  with  a  fluency 
and  elegance  that  had  few  examples.  And,  of  mathematics, 
natural  philofophy,  and  metaphyfics,  his  knowledge  was 
confiderable.  To  this  was  owing  a  certain  pronenefs  to  dif- 
putation  and  metaphyfical  refinement,  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  and  which  he  often  indulged  to  a  degree  that 
fubjc£led  him  to  the  imputation  of  imprudence,  and  (among 
the  unlearned)  of  free-thinking.  His  thoughts,  full  of  ardour 
and  vivacity,  would  oiten,  indeed,  make  excurlions  beyond 
the  limits  of  fyftem,  and  the  narrow  views  of  prejudice,  yet 
were  thcfe  excurlions  ever  made  with  modefty;  nor  was  his 
propenfity  to  argument  ever  accompanied  with  arrogance,  but 
was  mcrclv  the  wantonnefs  of  confcious  talents,  and  the 
ebullition  of  youthful  vanity,  which  abated,  and  fubfided,  as 
he  advanced  in  the  ftudy  of  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
philofophy.  The  belies  iettres,  a  more  humanifing  fubje£t 
of  enquiry,  unfolded  to  his  view  thofe  attractive  beauties  to 
which  his  mind  fecmed  to  have  an  innate,  though  hitherto 
undifcovered,  propenfity.  Recogniiing,  as  it  were,  the 
flandard  of  excellence  congenial  to  his  tafle,  moral  philofophy, 
hiftory,  poetrv,  and  criticifm,  became  his  favourite  purfuits, 
and  fupplanted  every  inquilitive  pafiion  of  a  Icfs  amiable  ten- 
dency.    In  tracing  the  lineaments  of  humanity,  truth,  and 

[y]  Tt lis  learn«d  ami  worthy  fchool-  been  aiUled  to  t!\etwo  fifter?  he  is  fai4 

maiUr,  it  is  leU  t^eiieniily  known,  was  to  have  Itifr.     She  died  Sept.  3,  i7Sr, 

brochiirin-law  of    tlie    celebrated  au-  and  was  the  laft  of  the  poet's  thiec  Cnr- 

ihor  of  "  The  Seafons "     In   ilie  me-  viving    filleis.      With    a    coi.fulersSie 

nioir"!   pefixed  to  liis    works    by  Dr.  <h.ire  of  his  tafte,  fhc  poifelfcd  a  lar^c 

Wuidt^ck,  Mis  Ihomfi-u    ihould  have  portion  of  his  amiable  benevolence. 

beauty. 
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beauty,  the  feelings  of  his  heart  expanded,  and  his  judgemen! 
and  imagination  acquired  precifion  and  delicacy.  The  in-^ 
chantment  of  metaphyseal  philofophy,  the  vifions  of  Male- 
branche,  and  the  fubtleties  of  Hume,  now  loft  pofleflion  of 
his  admiring  fancy.  Full  of  admiration  of  the  inll:rn£tive  and 
fuhlime  writings  of  the  moralift,  hiftorian,  and  poet,  he 
forfook  the  purfult  of  an  illufive  and  unfatisfa£lory  philofophy, 
whofe  fophiftry  deceives  the  under ftanding,  and  whofe  fcep- 
ticifm  contrails  the  heart.  His  chief  delight  was  to  perufe 
the  moft  approved  delineations  of  virtue  and  of  nature,  and 
the  mofl  fuccefsful  reprefentations  of  life  and  of  manners;  and 
his  highefl  ambition  to  imitate  the  heft  mafleis  in  the  diiFerent 
departments  of  clafTical  and  ornamental  learning.  His  turn 
for  elegant  compofition  iirll  appeared  in  the  fokition  of  a  phi- 
lofophic  queftion,  propofed  as  a  collcge-exerciJe,  which  he 
chofe  to  exemplify  in  the  form  of  a  tale,  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted with  all  the  fire  and  invention  ofeaftern  imagination. 
This  happened  in  1769  ;  and  his  firft  attempts  in  poetry  are 
of  no  earlier  date. 

About  this  rime,  on  the  recommendation  of  Alexander 
Lockhart,  efq  [z],  he  was  prefented  to  an  exhibition  (or 
burfary,  as  it  is  called)  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew,  which 
he  accepted,  but  found  reafon  foon  after  to  decline,  upon  dif- 
coveringthat  it  fuhjefted  him  to  repeat  a  courfe  of  languages 
and  philofophv,  which  the  extent  of  his  acquifitions,  and 
the  ardour  of  his  ambition,  taught  him  to  hold  in  no  great 
eftim^ation.  This  flep,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  did  not  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  his  friends;  and  the  only  advantage 
he  derived  from  the  event  (the  moft  important  in  his  Hfe), 
was  a  view  of  the  venerable  city  of  St.  Andrew,  which 
amufed  his  imagination,  and  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Wilkie  (author  of  the  Epigoniad),  which  confirmed  him  in 
the  purfuit  of  poetical  fame,  in  1770,  he  refumed  his  ftudies 
at  Edinburgh,  and,  having  finilhedthe  ufual  preparatory 
courfe,  was  admitted  into  the  theological  clafs:  but  the  ftate 
of  his  health,  which  foon  after  began  to  decline,  did  not  allow 
him  to  deliver  any  of  the  exercifcs  ufually  prefcribed  to  ftudentsf 
in  that  focicty.  It  is  a  confideration  mortifying  to  human 
genius,  that  fine  talents,  and  the  moft  delicate  fenfibility, 
are  but  too  often  the  predifpofmg  caufe  of  an  infidious  and 
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fatal  difeafe.  In  autumn  177 1,  his  ill-health,  that  had  been 
increafing  ahnoft  unperceived,  terminated  in  a  deep  con- 
fumption;  the  compHcated  diftrefs  of  which,  agj^ravated  by 
the  indigence  of  his  fituation,  he  bore  with  an  heroic  com- 
pofure  and  magnanimity.  Hope,  that  commonly  alleviates 
the  fufferings  of  the  confumptive,  he  renounced  from  the 
beginning:  which,  at  his  years,  and  with  his  fenfibility, 
the  fires  of  literary  ambition  jull  kindliiig,  and  his  wifhes 
rapt  in  the  trance  of  fame,  required  an  uncommon  union 
of  philofophy  and  religion.  Convinced  that  his  fate  was 
inevitable,  and  feeling  himfelf  every  day  declining,  his  eafy 
humour  and  poetical  talent  fufFcred  no  confiderable  inter- 
ruption or  decay.  He  continued  at  intervals  to  compofe 
verfes,  and  to  correfpond  with  his  friends,  and,  after  a 
tedious  ftruggle  often  months,  expired  July  26,  1772,  in 
the  22d  year  of  his  age.  His  poems,  coniilling  of  elegies 
and  mifcellaneous  pieces,  were  collected,  and  printed  at 
Edinburgh,   1773,  8vo. 

GRAFFIO,  a  cafuift  of  the  fixteenth  century,  born  at 
Capua,    wrote  two  quarto  volumes  on  fubje£ls  of  morality. 

GRAFIGNY  (Frances),  a  french  lady  of  refpeftable 
talents.  She  wrote  the  Peruvian  letters,  which  have  been 
tranflated  into  every  European  language,  and  are  indeed  to 
be  admired  for  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and  elegance  of  ftyle.. 
She  wrote  alfo  various  pieces  for  the  theatre,  which  were  well 
received.     M.  Grafigny  died  at  Paris  in  1758. 

GRAFTON  (Richard),  was  horn  in  London,  and 
flourilhed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIl.  Edward  VI.  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth.  He  publifhed  an  abridgement  of  the  Chronicles 
of  England,  and  "  A  Chronicle,  and  large  meere  Hiftory 
of  the  AfFayers  of  England,  and  Kings  of  the  fame,  deduced 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World." 

GRAHAM  (George),  clock  and  watch-maker,  was 
born  at  Gratwick,  a  village  in  the  north  of  Cumberland,  in 
1675:  and,  in  1688,  came  up  to  London.  He  was  not  put 
apprentice  to  Tompion,  as  is  generally  faid ;  but,  after  he 
had  been  fome  time  with  another  mailer,  Tompion  received 
him  into  his  family  purely  for  his  merit,  and  treated  him  with 
a  kind  of  parental  affeftion  till  his  death.  That  Graham 
was,  without  competition,  the  moft  eminent  of  his  profeffion, 
is  but  a  fmall  part  of  his  chara£ler :  he  was  the  bcfl  n-kecha- 
nic  of  his  time,  and  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  pradical 
ailronomy;  fo  that  he  not  only  gave  to  various  moven^ents 
for  the  menfuration  of  time,  a  degree  of  pcrfe(5l':on  which  had 
never  before  been  attained,  but  invented  feveral  ailronomicaL 
inftrmnents,  by  which  confiderable  advances  have  been  made 
in  that  fcience:   he  made  great  improvements  in  thofe  which 
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had  before  been  in  ufe;  and,  by  a  wonderful  manual  dex- 
terity, conftru£led  tliem  with  greater  precilion  and  accuracy 
than  any  other  perfon  in  the  world. 

The  great  mural  arch  in  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich 
was  made  for  Dr.  Halley  under  his  immediate  infpe6lion, 
and  divided  by  his  own  hand;  and,  from  this  incomparable 
original,  the  beft  inftruments  of  the  kind  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  Weft-Indies,  are  copies,  made  by  englifh 
artifls.  The  fe£lor,  by  which  Dr.  Bradley  firft  difcovered 
two  new  motions  in  the  fixed  fiiars,  was  his  invention  and 
fabric.  He  comprifed  the  whole  planetary  fyflem  within  the 
compafs  of  a  fmall  cabmet,  from  which,  as  a  model,  all  the 
modern  orreries  have  been  conflruded:  and  when  the  fiench 
academicians  were  fent  to  the  north,  to  make  obfervations 
in  order  to  afcertain  the  figure  of  the  earth,  they  thought 
Graham  the  fitteil:  petfon  in  Europe  to  furnifh  them  with 
inflruments.  They  accordingly  fucceeded,  performing  their 
work  in  one  year;  fo  that,  by  fubfecpent  obfervations  in 
France,  Sir  ifaac  Newton's  theory  was  confirmed.  But 
the  academicians,  who  went  to  the  fouth,  not  taking  inflru- 
ments, weie  very  much  embarrafled  and  retarded. 

He  was  many  years  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
which  he  communicated  feveral  ingenious  and  important  dif^ 
coveries,  particularly  a  kind  of  horary  alteration  of  the  mag- 
netic needle;  a  quickfilver  pendulum,  and  many  curious  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  true  length  of  the  fimple  pendulum, 
Upon  which  he  continued  to  make  experiments  till  a  few 
years  before  his  death.  His  temper  was  not  lefs  communi- 
cative than  his  genius  was  penetrating,  and  his  principal 
view  was  not  either  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  the  dif- 
fufion  of  his  fame,  but  the  advancement  of  fcience,  and  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  As  he  was  perfeftly  iincere,  he  was 
without  fufpicion;  as  he  was  above  envy,  he  was  candid; 
and  as  he  had  a  relifh  for  true  pleafure,  he  was  generous.  He 
frequently  lent  money,  but  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  any  intereft;  and  for  that  reafon  he  never  placed  out  any 
money  upon  government  fecurities.  He  had  bank-notes, 
which  were  thirty  years  old,  by  him  when  he  died;  and 
his  whole  property,  except  his  flock  in  trade,  was  found  in 
a  flrong  box,  which,  though  lefs  than  would  have  been 
heaped  by  avarice,  was  yet  more  than  would  have  remained 
to  prodigality. 

Nov.  24,  175T,  he  was  carried,  with  due  folemnity  and 
attendance,  to  Weflminfler-abbey ;  and  there  interred  in  the 
fame  grave  with  the  remains  of  his  predeceflbr,  Tompion. 

GRAIN   (John   Baptist   le),  a  french  hiflorian,   was 

born  in  1565,  and,  after  a  liberal  education,  became  coun- 
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fellor  and  mafter  of  the  requefls  to  Mary  de  Medlcisj  queen. 
of  France.  He  frequented  the  court  in  his  3'outh,  and  de- 
voted himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  Henry  JV.  by  whom  he  was 
much  efteemed  and  trufted.  Being  a  man  6f  probity,  and 
no  ambition,  he  did  not  employ  his  intereft  with  Henry  to 
obtain  dignities,  but  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in 
reading  and  writing.  Among  other  works  which  he  com- 
pofed,  arc  **  The  HiHory  of  Henry  IV."  and  *'  Tlie  Hif- 
tory  of  Lewis  XHT.  to  the  Death  of  the  Marfhal  d'Ancre/* 
in  1617;  both  which  works  were  pubhfhed  in  foHo,  under 
the  title  of  "  Decades.'*  The  former  he  prefented  to  Lewis 
XilL  who  read  it  over,  and  was  infinitely  charmed  with  the 
franknefs  of  the  author:  but  the  jefuits,  whofs  policy  has 
never  made  them  fond  of  free-fpeakers,  found  means  to  have 
this  work  caftrated  in  feveral  places.  They  ferved  '*  The 
Hiflory  of  Lewis  XIII."  worfe;  for,  Le  Grain  having 
fpoken  advantageoufly  therein  of  the  prince  of  Conoe,  his 
proteitor,  tliey  had  the  cunning  and  malice  to  fnpprefs  thofe 
paffages,  and  to  infert  others,  where  they  made  him  fpeak  of 
him  very  indecently.  Conde  was  a  dupe  to  this  piece  of 
knavery,  till  Le  Grain  had  time  to  vindicate  himfelf,  by  re- 
ftoring  this  as  well  as  his  former  work  to  their  original 
purity.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1643,  and  ordered  in  his  will, 
that  none  of  his  defcendants  fhould  ever  truft  the  education 
of  their  children  to  the  jefuits;  which  claufe,  it  is  faid,  has 
been  punctually  obferved  by  his  family. 

GRAINDORGE  (Andrew),  a  native  of  Caen;  a  phy- 
fician,  and  eminent  fcholar.  He  publifhed  a  treatife  on  fire, 
light,  and  colours  j  with  various  other  works.  He  died 
1676. 

GRAMAYE  (John  Baptist),  hi  Monographer  of  the 
Low-countries,  and  provoft  of  Arnheim.  He  travelled  over 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  was  going  to  Spain;  but,  being 
intercepted  by  African  corfairs,  was  carried  to  Algiers.  He 
returned,  fome  time  after,  to  the  Low-countries,  and  died 
at  Lubeck  in  1635.  ^^^  works  are,  i.  "  African  411uilratae 
Libri  X.  1622,"  4to.  *'  An  Hiftory  of  Africa,"  from  the 
earlieft  Antiquity  to  his  own  Time.  2.  **  Diarium  Alge- 
rienfe."  3.  **  Peregrinatio  Belgica,"  8vo.  This  is  rec- 
koned an  exaft  and  curious  work.  4.  ^' Antiquitates  Flan- 
driae,"  fol.  5.  *«  Hiiloriae  Namurcenfis."  Gramaye  was 
alfo  a  poet,  but  his  verfes  are  not  fo  good  as  his  profe. 

GRAMMOND  (Gabriel,  lord  of),  more  refpeaable 
as  a  man  of  integrity  than  as  a  writer.  He  wrote  a  hiftory 
of  Louis  XUI.  He  wrote  alfo  a  hiftory  of  the  wars  of 
Louis  XIII.  agalnrt  his  proteftant  fubjpCts,  which,  though 
partial,  is  very  curious.     He  died  in  1654 
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GR AMONT  (Antony  Duke  of),  who,  at  a  very  early 
age,  (liftinguifhed  hitnfelf  as  a  warrior.  He  was  in  great  favour 
with  cardinal  Richlieu,  to  whom  he  was  related.  For  his 
important  military  fervice  he  was  made  marfhal  of  France. 
He  was  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  aHke  accompliflied  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet. 
He  wrote  two  volumes  of  Memoirs,  and  died  in  1678. 

GRAMONT  (Phtiibert,  Count  of),  fon  of  the  pre- 
ceding.  He  ferved  as  a  volunteer  under  the  prince  of  Conde 
and  I'urenne;  came  into  England  about  two  years  after  the 
Reftoration.  He  was  under  a  neceflity  of  leaving  France,  as 
he  had  the  temerity  to*  make  his  addrefTes  to  a  lady,  to 
whom  Lewis  XIV.  was  known  to  have  a  tender  attachment. 
He  polTeffed  in  a  high  degree  every  qualification  that  could 
render  him  agreeable  to  the  englifh  court.  He  was  gav,  gal- 
lant, and  perfedly  well-bred,  had  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
ready  wit,  and  told  a  ftory  with  inimitable  grace  and  humour. 
Such  was  his  vivacity,  that  it  infufed  life  wherever  he  came, 
and,  what  rarely  happens,  it  was  fo  inoffenfive,  that  every  one 
of  the  company  appeared  to  be  as  happy  as  himfelf.  He  had 
great  ikill  and  fuccefs  in  play,  and  feems  to  have  been  chiefly 
indebted  to  it  for  fupport.  Several  of  the  ladies  engaged  his 
atteinion  upon  his  firfl  coming  over;  but  the  amiable  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  feems  to  have  been 
the  only  woman  who  had  the  entire  polleffion  of  his  heart.  His 
elegant  *'  Memoirs"  were  written  from  his  own  information 
by  count  f  jamilton,  and  probably  in  much  the  fame  language 
'  in  which  they  are  related. 

GRANCOLAS  (John),  do£lor  of  the  Sorbonne,  died  in 
1732.  He  was  author  of  many  works  on  theological  fubje£ts, 
and  fome  tranilations  from  the  fathers.  He  was  a  reljpe<flable 
fchoiar;  but,  on  tlie  whole,  an  indifferent  writer. 

GRAND  (Antony  le),  a  Cartefian  philofopher  of  the 
!aft  century ;  wrote  manv  works  on  philofophical  and  hiftorical 
fubjefts.  His  mod:  efteenifd  production  is  a  facred  hillory 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Conftantine  tlie  great,  printed 
in  London  in  8vo. 

GRAND  (ToACHtM  le),  a  french  writer  on  political 
fubjeCls,  and  indeed  a  man  of  general  and  extenfive  accomplilh- 
ments.  He  was  in  conllderable  eftimation  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  left  many  works  of  confiderable  utility  and 
iniereft:  to  all  who  are  curious  in  invefligating  the  hiltory  of 
France,  The  abbe  le  Grand  tranllatcd  Lobo*s  hiflory  of 
Abyfiinia  into  fraich,  as  well  as  Ribeyro's  hiflory  of  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon.  He  died  at  Faris  in  1733,  at  the  age  of 
eightv. 

GRAND  (Marc  Antony  le),  a  french  a£Ior  and  poet, 
died  at  Paris  in  1728.     He  wi;ote  a  great  number  of  comedies, 
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fome  of  which  were  favourably  received,  and  excelled  in  dif- 
ferent characters  as  a  performer.  His  works  were  pubhfhed 
in  four  volumes  lamo.  His  figure  was  difagreeable,  of 
which  he  was  not  unconfcious;  for,  in  one  of  his  addrefles  to 
the  audience,  **  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  fays  he,  "  it  is  eafier 
for  you  to  reconcile  yourlelf  to  my  figure  than  for  me  to  change 
it. 

GRAND  (Louis),  a  fiench  writer,  and  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne.  His  writmgs  are  admired  for  their  perfpicuity  and 
accurate  arrangement.  His  produ6tions  are  all  on  theological 
fubjefts. 

G!<  ANDET  (Joseph),  a  pious  and  amiable  french  priefl, 
and  accomplifhed  man.  He  was  alfo  an  author;  but  chiefly 
wrote  on  fuhje£ls  of  biography,  and  publifhed  feveral  volumes 
of  lives  in  i2mo. 

GRANDILR  (Urban),  curate  and  canon  of  Loudun  ia 
France,  famous  for  his  intrigues  and  tragical  end,  was  the  foa 
of  a  notary  royal  of  Sable,  and  born  at  Bouvere  near  Sable, 
we  know  not  in  what  year.  He  was  a  man  of  reading  and 
good  judgement,  and  afam.ous  preacher;  for  which  the  monks 
of  Loudun  foon  hated  him,  efpccially  after  he  had  uroed  the 
Jieceffity  of  confefling  fins  to  the  curate  at  Eafier.  He  was 
a  handforae  man,  of  an  agreeable  converfation,  neat  in  his 
drefs,  and  cleanly  in  his  perfon ;  which  made  him  fufpeoled 
of  loving  the  fair  fex,  and  of  being  beloved  by  them.  In  1629, 
he  was  accufed  of  having  had  a  criminal  converfation  with 
fome  women  in  the  very  church  of  which  he  was  curate: 
and  the  official  condemned  him  to  refign  all  his  benefices,  and 
to  live  in  penance.  He  brought  an  appeal,  this  fentence  being 
an  encroachment  upon  the  civil  power;  and,  by  a  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  he  was  referred  to  the  prefidial  of  Poitiers, 
in  which  he  was  cleared.  Three  vears  after,  fome  urfuline 
nuns  of  l.oudun  were  thought,  by  the  vulgar,  to  be  pofTefled 
widi  the  devil ;  and  Grandier's  enemies,  the  capucluns  of 
Loudun,  charged  him  with  beiiig  the  author  of  the  pofTeflion, 
that  is,  with  witchcraft.  '1  hey  thought,  however,  that  in 
Older  to  make  the  charge  fucceed  according  to  their  wilhes,  it 
was  very  proper  to  firengti)en  themfclves  with  the  authority  of 
cardinal  Richlieu.  For  this  purpole,  they  wrote  to  father 
Jofeph,  their  fellow-capuchin,  who  had  great  credit  widi  the 
cardinal,  that  Grandier  was  the  author  of  the  piece,  intituled, 
**  La  Cordonnierre  de  Loudun;*'  that  is,  ''The  Woman 
Shoe-maker  of  Loudon;"  which  was  a  fevere  fatire  upon  the 
cardinal's  perfon  and  family.  This  great  miniflei-,  among  a 
number  of  hoble  perfc£\ions,  laboured  under  this  defedf,  that 
he  would  profecute  to  the  utmofl  the  audiors  of  the  libels 
againft  him;  fo  that,  father  Jofeph  aaving  perfuaded  him  that 
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Grandier  was  the  author  of  "La  Cordonhlere  de  Loudun," 
though  nobody  believed  him  to  be  fo,  he  wrote  Immediately 
to  De  Laubardemont,  counfellor  of  flate,  and  his  creature,  to 
inake  a  diligent  enquiry  into  the  affair  of  the  nuns;  and  gave 
him  fufficiently  to  undeiftand,  that  he  defiled  to  detiroy 
Grandier.  De  Laubardemont  had  him  arrefted  Dec.  1633; 
and,  after  he  had  thoroughly  examined  the  affair,  went  to 
meet  the  cardinal,  and  to  take  proper  meafures  with  him. 
July  1634,  letters  patent  were  drawn  up  and  fealed,  to  try 
Grandier;  and  were  directed  to  De  Laubardemont,  and  to  12 
judges  chofen  out  of  the  courts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loudim  ;  all  men  of  honour  indeed,  but  very  credulous,  and 
on  tlat  account  chofen  by  Grandier's  enemies.  Aug.  18, 
iipcn  the  evidence  of  Aftaroth,  the  chief  of  pofleliing  devils; 
of  Eaias,  of  Celfus;  of  Acaos,  of  Eudon,  &c.  that  is  to  fay, 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  nuns,  who  aflerted  thit  they  were 
poiieifed  with  thofe  devils,  the  couimiffaries  palled  judeement, 
by  which  Grandier  was  declared  well  and  duly  attainted,  and 
convifled  of  the  crime  of  magic,  witchtraft,  and  pofleflion, 
which  by  his  means  happened  on  the  bodies  of  fome  urfuline 
nuns  of  Loudun,  and  of  fome  other  lay  perfof)s,  mentioned 
in  his  trial;  for  which  crimes  he  was  fentenccd  to  make  the 
anunae  hor.ort^hie^  awd  to,  be  burnt  alive  w-ith  the  magical 
covenants' and  characters  which  were  in  the  regifter-office, 
as  alfoi'with  the  MS.  written  by  him  againfl  the  celibacy  of 
priefts;  and  his  alhes  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  air,  Grandier 
Jieard  this  dreadful  fentence  wiihout  any  emotion;  and,  when 
he  went  10  the  place  of  execution,  lufFered  his  punifliment 
ivith  great  firmnels  and  courage. 

The  flory  of  this  unhnppy  perfon  fhews  how  rafily  an 
innocent  man  may  be  deftroycd  by  the  malice  of  a  few, 
working  upon  the  credulity  and  fuperftition  of  the  niany :  for, 
Grandier,  though  certainly  a  lafcivious  man,  was  as  certainly 
innocent  of  the  crimes  for  which  he  fufFered.  Renaudot,  a 
famous  phyfician,  and  the  flrll  author  of  the  frcnch  gazette, 
wrote  Grandier's  eulogium,  which  was  publilhed  at  Paris  in 
loofe  iheets.  It  was  taken  from  Menage,  who  openly  de- 
fends the  curate  of  Loudun,  and  calls  the  poffeffion  of  thofe 
nuns  chin'ierical.  \\\  1 693,  was  publillied  at  i^milerdam, 
**  Hilloire  des  L^iables  de  Loudun  j"  from  which  very  curious 
account  it  appears,  that  the  pretended  polTcffion  of  the  Urfu- 
Jines  was  an  horrible  confpiracy  againfl  Grandier's  life. 
M'ell  might  Menage  affirm,  thai  Grandier  **  deferyes  to  be 
^*  added  to  Gabriel  N'aude's  Catalogue  of  great  Men,  unjuflly 
^*>  charged  with  Magic." 

As  to  the  MS.  againfl:  the  celibacy  of  priells,  mentioned 
fibpve,  Gfaadjer  conicfled  that  he  cojnpofed  that  work :  and 
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5t  is  fuppofed  he  might  write  it,  although  he  made  tViat  con- 
feflion  upon  the  rack.  The  funeral  oration  of  Scevola  Sam- 
marthanus,  which  Grandier  delivered  at  Loudun,  is  printed 
with  Sammarthanus's  works. 

GRANDIN  (Martin),  doaor  of  the  Sorbonne,  wrote 
a  courfe  of  theology  iii  6  volumes  quarto,  which  was  well 
received  by  the  public.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1691.  ^ 

GRAN DU AT  (Charles),  a  celebrated  french  comedian, 
who,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty-five  years,  reprefented  the  cha- 
rafters  of  petits  maitres  in  the  Paris  theatre  ;  neither  was  he 
contemptible  in  tragedy.  He  was  alio  a  writer  of  poetry, 
and  produced  fome  operas  of  no  defpicable  merit. 

GRANDIUS  (Guico),  of  Cremona,  diilingtiifhed  him- 
felfasa  learned  man,  and  particularly  as  a  mathematician. 
He  wrote  various  works,  and  tranflated  Euclid  into  Italian; 
he  was  born  in  1671,  and  died  in  1742. 

GRANET  (Francis),  a  french  writer  of  profound  and 
various  erudition.  The  abbe  de  Fontaine,  who  was  his 
particular  friend,  has  given  him  the  higheft  charafter  for 
amiable  manners  and  exquifite  talents.  He  tranflated  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  chronology;  he  wrote  remarks  on  the  tragedies 
of  Corneille  and  Racine,  with  a  great  number  of  other  elegant 
works.  He  was  compelled,  contrary  to  his  natural  temper, 
and  to  the. difg race  of  his  great  abilities,  to  labour  as  a 
journalift,  an  occupation  which  he  bated  and  defpifed; 
butfuch  undertakings  were  necelFary  to  his  fupport.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1741. 

GRANGE  (Joseph  de  Chancel),  a  frenchman  of  great 
tafle  and  accomphfliments.  He  fufFered  in  early  life  many 
fevere  hsrdlhips  from  his  having  written  fome  fatirical  verfes 
againfl  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  He  lived  fome  years  in  exile, 
and  not  a  few  in  prifon.  On  the  death  of  his  adverfary,  he 
returned  to  France;  and,  without  referve,  indulged  the  bent 
of  his  talents.  He  died  in  1758,  leaving  many  works.  The 
principal  of  thefe  were  publilhed  in  five  volumes,  and  confifl 
of  various  dramatic  pieces  and  mifcellaneous  poems.  His 
tragedies  are  mofl  deferving  of  attention;  but  all  his  works 
are  diftinguifhed  by  a  confiderable  degree  of  genius.  There 
were  other  ingenious  frenchmen  of  this  name* 

GRANGE  (N.),  born  at  Paris  in  1738,  is  known  by  an 
edition  which  he  publiihed  of  the  greek  antiquities  of  Le  Bos; 
by  a  tranflation  of  Lucretius,  with  many  learned  notes ;  by  a 
tranflation  of  Seneca,  pubhfhed  after  his  death.  Diderot  was 
his  friend;  and  to  the  lafk-mentioned  work  prefixed  a  life  of 
Seneca.  Grange  was  diftinguifhed  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  both  antient  and  modern  authors,  by  much  critical 
fa^acity,  and  by  an  excellent  and  amiable  charader. 
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GRANGER  or  GRAINGER  (James,  M.  D.)  author 
of  a  tranflation  of  Tibullus,  a  poem  on  the  fugar-cane,  and 
feveral  medical  tra£is ;  was  born  in  Dunfe,  a  fmall  town  in 
thefouth  of  Scotland,  about  the  year  1723.  His  fchool-edu~ 
cation  being  finithed,  he  was  fent  to  Edinburgh,  and  placed 
with  Mr.  Lawder,  a  very  eminent  furgeon  there,  where  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  his  abilities  under  profeflbrs 
who  at  that  time  had  acquired  a  great  degree  of  celebrity  in  the 
medical  world. 

The  doctor's  firfl-  outfet  in  the  line  of  his  profeffion  was  as 
furge^i  in  the  army;  and,  in  that  capacity,  he  ferved  in 
Germany  under  the  earl  of  Stair,  till  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle  in  1748,  after  which  he  fettled  in  London,  and  praftifed 
as  a  phyfician.  He  was  foon  taken  notice  of  as  a  man  of 
genius  by  the  learned  of  that  time  ;  he  cultivated  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Shenftone,  and  a  great  degree  of  intimacy  fub- 
fifled  between  them  till  Shenilonc's  death.  Dr.  Percy,  now 
bifhop  ofDromore,  in  Ireland,  was  alio  one  of  his  particular 
friends. 

While  in  London  hepublilhed  his  tranflation  of  the  elegies 
of  Tibullus.  This  did  not  meet  with  all  the  approbation  the 
Doftor  thought  it  merited;  particularly  from  the  late  Dr. 
Smollett,  whom  Granger  conceived  to  be  rather  illiberal  in 
his  criticifms  upon  it,  waich  was  the  caufe  of  a  long  paper  w^ar 
between  them,  carried  on  with  fuch  a  degree  of  warmth, 
that  a  reconciliation  never  could  take  place. 

Whether  the  practice  of  pliyfic  in  London  anfwcred  the 
Doctor's  expe£lation  or  not,  is  not  certain;  but  we  find  that, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the  late  king's  reign,  he 
embraced  an  offer  of  fettling  advantageoufly  as  phyfician  on 
the  illand  of  St.  Chriltopher.  It  was  on  the  palfage  out, 
there  being  a  large  fleet  under  convoy  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
that  a  lady,  on-board  one  of  the  merchantmen  bound  for  the 
fame  ifland,  was  taken  ill  of  the  fmall -pox,  attended  with 
fome  alarming  fymptoms:  a  boat  was  difpatched  to  the  fhip 
in  which  Dr.  Grainger  was  a  palTenger,  foliciting  his  advice; 
the  Doctor  accordingly  vifited  the  lady,  and  very  humanely 
continued  with  hf  r  during  the  reu  of  the  voyage.  Belides  hu- 
manity, the  Do£\or  had  an  inducement  to  iinifh  his  palTagc 
in  this  fliip,  nameU%  the  company  of  an  agreeable  young 
lady,  the  daughter  of  his  patient,  with  whom  he  became 
enamoured.  It  would  feem  the  flame  was  mutual;  they  were 
united  in  wedlock  foon  after  their  arrival  in  St.  Chriilopher*s. 
By  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  whofe  name  was  Burt,  he 
became  connected  wifh  feveral  of  the  principal  families  in  the 
ifland.  He  here  praOifed  phylic  with  great  fuccefs ;  but,  at 
llie  fame  time,  did  not  allow  his  Mule  to  lie  dormant;  for, 
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during  his  leifure-hours,  he  wrote  his  beautiful  poem  on  the 
culture  of  the  fugar-cane,  befides  a  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  for  the  ufe  of  planters.  On  the  conclufion 
of  the  war,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  his  native  country,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  publiflied  his  Sugar-cane.  After  a  few  years 
refidence  in  Britain,  he  returned  to  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  con- 
tinued to  practice  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767,  whea 
he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  then  raged  in  the  ifland, 
and  died  on  the  9th  day  of  the  difeafe. 

Mrs.  Grainger  and  one  daughter  are  all  that  remain  of  his 
family.  His  daughter  inherits  a  fmall  landed  eftate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Grainger  was  benevolent  in  his  difpoiition,  engaging^ 
in  his  manners,  and  an  able  phyfician;  conlidered  as  a  poet, 
he  certainly  ranks  high  above  the  middling  clafs.  His  Sugar- 
cane has  certainly  great  poetical  merit;  the  notes  are  copious, 
and  relate  chiefly  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ifland.  An 
Ode  to  Solitude,  and  a  Weft- Indian  Ballad,  the  latter  pub- 
lifhed  in  Dr.  Percy's  collection,  are  both  much  admired. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  his  poetical  works  have  never  been 
coUedted  and  publiihed  together :  they  would  undoubtedly  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  public. 

GRANT  (Francis),  lord  Cullen,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  judge  in  Scotland,  was  defcended  from  a  younger  branch 
of  the  antient  family  of  the  Grants,  of  Grant  in  that  king- 
dom; his  anceftor,  in  a  dire£l  line,  being  Sir  John  Grant  of 
Grant,  who  married  lady  Margaret  Stuart,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Athol.  He  was  born  about  1660,  and  received  the 
iirft  part  of  his  education  at  Aberdeen;  but,  being  intended 
for  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  was  fent  to  finilh  his  ftudies 
at  Leyden,  under  the  celebrated  Voet,  with  whom  he  became 
fo  great  a  favourite,  by  his  fingular  application,  that  many 
years  afterwards  the  profeiTor  mentioned  him  to  his  pupils, 
as  one  that  had  done  honour  to  the  univerfity,  and  recommend- 
ed his  example  to  them.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he 
paflcd  through  the  examination  requifite  to  his  being  admitted 
•advocate,  with  fuch  abilities  as  to  attraft  the  particular  notice 
of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  then  king's  advocate,  one  of  the 
moft  ingenious  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ableft  and  moft 
eminent  lawyers  of  that  age. 

Being  thus  qualified  for  pra£lice,  he  foon  got  into  full  em- 
ploy, by  the  diftinguifhing  ^figure  which  he  made  at  the  Re- 
volution in  1688,  He  was  then  only  21  years  of  age;  but, 
as  the  meafuics  of  the  preceding  reign  had  led  him  to  ftudy 
the  conftitutional  points  of  law,  he  difcovered  a  mafterly 
knowledge  therein,  when  the  Convention  of  Eftates  met  to 
debate  that  important  affair  concerning  the  vacancy  of  the 
3  throne, 
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throne,  iipon  the  departure  of  king  James  to  France.  Somo 
of  the  old  lawyers,  in  purfuance  of  the  principles  in  which 
they  had  been  bred,  argued  warmly  againft  thofe  upon  which 
the  Revolution,  which  had  taken  place  in  England,  was 
founded  ;  and  particularly  infilled  on  the  inability  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Ellates  to  make  any  difpofition  of  the  crown. 
Grant  oppofed  thefe  notions  with  great  flrength  and  fpirit, 
and  about  that  time  publilhed  a  treatife,  in  which  he  under- 
took, by  the  principles  of  law,  to  prove  that  a  king  might 
forfeit  his  crown  for  himfelf  and  his  defcendants;  and  that 
in  fuch  a  cafe  the  States  had  a  power  to  difpofe  of  it,  and  to 
eflablifb  and  limit  a  legal  fucceffion,  concluding  with  the 
warmell  recommendations  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the 
legal  dignity. 

This  piece,  being  generally  read,  was  thought  to  have  had 
confiderable  influence  en  the  public  refolutious,  and  certainly 
recommended  him  to  both  parties  in'the  way  of  hisprofeiiion. 
Thofe  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion  admired  his  courage, 
and  were  defirous  of  mailing  ufe  of  his  abilities;  as  on  the 
other  hand,  thofe  who  were  friends  to  the  Revolution  were 
likewife  fo  to  him,  which  brought  him  into  great  bufmefs, 
and  procured  him,  by  fpecial  commifiions,  frequent  em- 
ployment from  the  crown.  In  all  wdiich  he  acquitted  himfelf 
with  fo  much  honour,  that,  as  foon  as  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  came  to  be  ferioufly  conlidered  in  the  englifh 
court,  queen  Anne  unexpe6tedly,  as  well  as  without  applica- 
tion, created  him  a  baronet  in  1705,  in  the  view  of  fecuring 
his  interefl:  towards  completing  that  defign ;  and  upon  the 
fame  principle  her  majcfly  about  a  vear  after  appointed  him 
one  of  the  judges,  or  (as  they  arc  ftyled  in  Scotland)  one  of 
the  fenators  of  the  college  of  juftice. 

From  this  time,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  Scotland,  he 
was  fcyled,  from  the  name  of  his  eftate,  lord  Cullen,  and 
the  fame  good  qualities  which  had  recommended  him  to  this 
pofl  were  very  confpicuous  in  the  difcharge  of  it;  in  which 
h  e  continued  for  20  ears  with  the  highefl  reputation,  when  a 
period  was  put  to  his  life,  by  an  illnefs  which  lalled  but  three 
days;  and,  though  no  violent  fymptoms  appeared,  yet  his 
phylicians  clearly  difcerned  that  his  dilTolution  was  at  hand. 
They  acquainted  him  therewith,  and  he  received  the  melTagc 
not  only  calmly  but  chearfully ;  declaring  that  he  had  followed 
the  di6tates  of  his  confcience,  and  was  not  afraid  of  death. 
He  took  a  tender  farewel  of  his  children  and  friends,  recom- 
mended to  them  earneftly  a  fteady  and  conftant  attachment  tQ 
the  faith  and  duty  of  Chriftians,  and  affured  them  that  true 
religion  was  the  only  thing  that  could  bring  a  man  peace  at 
the  laft.  He  expired  foon  after  quietly,  and  without  any 
agony,  March  16,  1726,  iahis  66th  year.  He 
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He  was  fo  true  a  lover  of  learning,  and  was  fo  much  ad- 
dicted to  his  fludies,  that,  notwitbllanding  the  muhiplicity  of 
bis  bufinef  while  at  the  bar,  and  his  great  attention  to  his 
charge  when  a  judge,  he  neveitlielefs  fo^and  tiir.e  to  write  va- 
rious treatifes,  on  very  different  yet  important  fubje£ls; 
fome  political,  which  were  remarkably  well-timed,  and  highly 
ferviceable  to  the  government;  others  of  a  moil  extenfive 
nature,  fuch  as  his  elTays  on  law,  religion,  and  education, 
which  were  dedicated  to  his  late  raajeity  when  prince  of 
Wales,  by  whofe  command^  his  then  fecretary,  Mr.  Samuel 
Molyneux,  wrote  hirn  a  letter  of  thanks  in  which  were  many 
gracious  expreffions,  as  w^cll  in  relation  to  the  piece  as  to  its 
author.,  He  compofed,  beildes  ihefe.  many  dilcourfes  on  li- 
terary fubjefts,  for  the  exercife  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  for 
the  better  difcovery  of  truth,  wliich  went  no  farther  than  his 
own  clofet,  and,  from  a  principle  of  modefty,  were  not 
communicated  even  to  iiis  mofl  iritimate  friends. 

In  his  private  character  he  was  as  amiable  as  he  was  re- 
fpe6l.ible  in  the  public.  There  were  certain  circuniflances 
that  determined  him  to  part  with  an  eftate,  that  was  left  him 
by  his  father ;  and  it  being  foiefeen  that  he  would  employ 
the  produce  of  it,  and  the  money  he  had  acquired  by  his  pro- 
feffion,  in  a  new  purchafe,  there  were  many  decayed  families 
who  folicited  him  to  take  their  lands  upon  his  own  terms, 
relying  entirely  on  that  equity  which  they  conceived  to  be 
the  rule  of  his  a£tions.  It  appeared  that  their  opinion  of  him 
was  perfectly  well  grounded  ;  for,  being  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  lay  out  his  money  on  the  eftate  of  an  unfortunate 
family,  who  had  a  debt  upon  it  of  more  than  it  was  worth, 
he  firft  put  their  affairs  into  order,  and  by  clalTing  the  dif- 
ferent demands,  and  compromifi ng  a  variety  of  claims,  fe- 
cured  fome  thoufand  pounds  to  the  heirs,  without  prejudice 
to  any,  and  of  which  they  had  never  been  poiielled  but  from 
his  interpofition  and  vigilance  in  their  behalf;  fo  far  was  he 
either  from  making  any  advantage  to  himfelf  of  their  necef- 
lities,  or  of  his  own  fkill  in  his  profeffion;  a  circumftance 
juftly  mentioned  to  his  honour,  and  which  is  an  equal  proof 
of  his  candor,  generofity,  and  companion.  His  piety  was 
lincere  and  unaffected,  and  his  love  for  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  ibewn,  in  his  recommending  moderation  and  cha- 
rity to  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  and  engaging  the  former 
to  infift  upon  moral  duties  as  the  cleareft  and  rnoii  convincing 
proofs  of  men's  a£ting  upon  religious  principles;  and  his 
pradice,  through  his  whole  life,  was  the  ftrongefl  argument 
of  his  being  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  thofe  truths,  which, 
from  his  love  to  mankind,  he  laboured  to  inculcate.  He 
was  charitable  without  oftentation,  difinterefled  in  his  friend- 
ships. 
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Ihips,  and  beneficent  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
him.  He  was  not  only  flri6lly  juft,  but  fo  free  from  any 
fpecies  of  avarice,  that  his  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of  great 
prudence,  finding  him  more  intent  on  the  bufinefs  committed 
to  him  by  others  than  on  his  own,  took  the  care,  of  placing 
out  his  money,  upon  herfelf;  and,  to  prevent  his  poftponing, 
as  he  was  apt  to  do,  fuch  kind  of  affairs,  when  fecurities 
oiFered,  fhe  caufed  the  circumftances  of  them  to  be  ftated  in 
the  form  of  cafes,  and  fo  procured  his  opinion  upon  his  own 
concerns,  as  if  they  had  been  thofe  of  a  client.  Thefe 
little  circumflances  are  mentioned  as  more  expreflive  of  his 
temper  than  actions  of  another  kind  could  be;  becaufe,  in 
matters  of  importance,  men  either  a£l  from  habit,  or  from 
motives  that  the  world  cannot  penetrate;  but,  in  things  of  a 
trivial  nature,  are  lefs  upon  their  guard,  fhew  their  true 
difpofition,  and  fland  confefled  for  what  they  are.  He  pailed 
a  long  life  in  eafe  and  honour.  His  fincerity  and  lieady 
attachment  to  his  principles  recommended  him  to  all  parties, 
even  to  thofe  who  differed  from  him  moft  ;  and  his  charity 
and  moderation  converted  this  refpeft  into  affection,  fo  that 
not  many  of  his  rank  had  more  friends,  and  perhaps  none 
could  boaft  of  having  fewer  enemies.  He  left  behind  him 
three  fons  and  five  daughters ;  his  eldefl:  fon  Archibald  Grant, 
efq.  ferved  in  his  father's  hfe-time  for  the  fhire  of  Aberdeen; 
and  becoming  by  his  demife  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  bart. 
ferved  again  for  the  fame  county  in  17 17.  His  fecond  fon, 
William,  followed  his  father's  profeffion,  was  feveral  years 
lord-advocate  for  Scotland;  and,  in  1757,  one  of  the  lords  of 
feffion,  by  the  title  of  lord  Prefton  grange.  Francis,  the 
third  fon,  was  a  merchant;  three  of  the  daughters  were  married 
to  gentlemen  of  fortune;  and  the  two  youngeft  were  un- 
married in  1761.  The  arms  of  the  family  are.  Gules,  three 
antique  Crowns,  Or,  [as  defcended  from  Grant  of  That-jlk] 
within  a  border  Ertfiine,  in  quality  of  a  judge,  fupported 
with  two  angels  proper;  Creft,  a  book  expanded;  Motto, 
on  a  fcroll  aboye,  **  Suum  Cuiquc ;"  and  on  a  compartment, 
*'  Jehovah,"  Gi:eek ;  as  appears  by  a  fpecial  warrant  under 
his  majefty's  hand,  dated  May  17,   i)20. 

GRANT  (Patrick,  efq.%  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
1698,  and  ftudied  the  law  firft  in  the  univerfity  of  Cilafgow, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris,  and  Lcyden.  in  1724,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  the  Court  of  Seflion,  and  became  a  moft 
eminent  pleader.  He  was  feveral  times  a  member  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons;  and,  in  1746,  was  promoted  to  be  lord  advo- 
cate of  Scotland.  In  1754,  he  left  the  bar,  and  took  his 
feat  on  the -bench  under  the  title  of  lord  Preftongrange.  He 
wrote    feveral  ingenious  pieces  againfl  tlie  Rebellion   1745* 
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and  decifions  of  the  Court  of  Seffion.     He  died  at  Edinburgh 
1762,  a<];ed  64, 

GRANVILLE  (George),  vifcount  Lanfdowne,  an  en- 
glifh  poet,  was  defcended  of  a  family  diflinguiihed  for  their 
loyalty;  being  fecond  fon  of  Barnard  Granville,  El'q.  brother 
to  the  firft  earl  of  Bath  of  this  name,  who  had  a  principal 
ftiare  in  bringing  about  the  reftoration  of  Charles  '1.  and  foa 
of  the  loyal  Sir  Bevil  Greenvile,  who  loft  his  life  fighting  for 
Charles  1.  at  Lanfdowne  in  1643  '•>  ^"^  whofe  fpirit  was  in 
fome  meafure  revived  by  the  birth  of  his  grandfon  George, 
which  happened  about  1667.  In  his  infancy  he  was  fent  to 
France,  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  William  Ellys,  a  gentleman 
bred  up  under  Dr.  Bufby,  and  who  was  afterwards  eminent 
in  many  public  ftations.  From  this  excellent  tutor  he  not 
only  imbibed  a  tafte  for  clailical  learning,  but  was  alfo  in- 
ftru£led  in  all  other  accompHfhments  fuitable  to  Jiis  birth. 
Nature,  indeed,  had  been  very  liberal  to  him,  and  endowed 
him  with  a  genius  worthy  of  all  the  advantages  that  could  be 
given  it  by  education ;  wherein  he  made  fo  quick  a  proficiency, 
that  after  he  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  above  all  the  youths  of 
France  in  martial  exercifes,  he  was  fent  to  Trinity-college  in 
Cambridge,  at  eleven  years  of  age;  and  before  he  was  twelve^ 
fpoke  a  fine  copy  ofverfes  of  his  own  compofing  to  theduchefs 
of  York,  afterwards  queen-confort  to  James  IL  who  made  a 
vifit  to  that  univerfity  in  1679  [  a  ].  On  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary merit,  he  was  created  M.  A.  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

In  the  firft  flageof  his  life,  he  (eems  rather  to  have  made  his 
Mufe  fuhfervient  to  his  ambition  and  thirft  after  military  glo- 
ry, wherein  there  appeared  luch  a  force  of  genius  as  raifed 
the  admiration  of  i\4r.  Waller.  But  his  ambition  fhewed  it- 
felf  entirely  on  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  ;  an  oppor- 
tunity he  could  by  no  means  let  flip.  He  applied  earfiellly  to 
his  father  to  let  him  arm  in  defence  of  his  fovereign ;  but 
he  received  a  check  which  did  not  a  little  mortify  him.  He  had 
not  yet  left  the  academy,  and,  being  then  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  thought  too  young  for  fuch  an  enterprize.  It  was 
not  without  extreme  reluctance  that  he  fubmitted  to  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  paternal  reftraint;  which  was  brooked  the  worfe, 
as  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Bath  had  on  this  occafion  raifed  a  regi- 
ment of  foot  for  the  king's  fervice ;  with  the  behaviour  and 
difcipHne  of  which  his  majefty  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that,  on 
reviewing  them  at  Hounflow,  as  a  public  mark  of  his  ap- 
probation he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  our 
autlior's  elder  brother  Bevil,  who  was  a  captain  therein,  at 
the  head  of  the  regiment.     Thus,  forbidden  to  handle  his  pike 

[a]  They  are  inferted  in  his  works,  near  the  beginning  of  Vol.  I. 
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in  alliflin^  to  crufh  that  rebellion,  he  took  up  his  pen  after  it 
was  crufhed,  and  addrelfed  fome  congratulatory  lines  to  the 
king. 

When  the  prince  of  Orange  declared  his  intended  expedi- 
tion to  England,  our  young  hero  m:ide  a  frefh  application,  in 
the  moil:  importunate  terms,  to  let  him  approve  his  lovalty. 
But  the  danger  was  now  increafed  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
his  age.  The  king's  affriirs  were  become  defperate  ;  he  was 
therefore  kept  from  engaging  at  a  jun6lure,  when  the  at- 
tempt could  evidently  ferve  no  purpofe  io  furely  as  that  of 
involving  him  in  his  royal  maftcr's  ruin.  Broken  with  this  laft 
denial,  he  fat  down  a  quiet  fpedtator  of  the  revolution  ;  in 
which  moft  of  his  family  acquiefced. 

But  he  was  far  from  being  pleafed  with  the  change  ;  he 
faw  no  profpe(5l  of  receiving  any  favours  froT»  the  nevv  ad- 
niiniftration  ;  and  refolving  to  lay  alide  all  thoughts  of  pulh- 
ing  his  fortune  either  in  the  court  or  the  camp,  he  diverted 
that  chagrin  and  melancholy  (which  naturally  attends  difap- 
pointed  ambition)  in  the  company  and  converfation  of  the 
fofter  fex.  The  defign  was  natural  at  his  age,  and  with  his 
accomplifhments  eafy  to  execute,  and  might  have  been  pur- 
sued too  with  fafety  enough  by  one  that  carried  a  breafl  lefs 
fenfible  than  his  was  to  the  impreffions  of  beauty.  But  in  his 
compofitions  the  tender  had  at  leafl  an  equal  Ihare  with  the 
terrible ;  and  as  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  mind,  in  regard 
to  the  latter  quality,  difpofed  him  to  give  a  full  indulgence 
to  the  former,  it  could  be  no  furprife  to  any  body,  that  he 
prefently  became  a  conqueft  of  the  countefs  of  Newbourg. 

Poetry  is  the  handmaid  of  love  He  exerted  all  the  powers  of 
verfe  in  finging  tlie  force  of  his  enchantrefs's  charms,  and  the 
fweets  of  his  own  captivity.  But  he  fang  m  vain,  haplefs  like 
Waller  in  his  paffion,  while  his  poet  y  raifed  Myra  to  the 
fame  immortality  as  had  been  conferred  by  that  rival  poet  on 
SacharilTa.  In  the  mean  time,  fome  of  his  friends  were  much 
grieved  at  this  condu6l  in  retiring  from  bulinefs,  as  unb«- 
coming  himfelf  and  difgraceful  to  his  family.  One  of  thefe  in 
particular,  a  female  relation,  whofe  name  was  Higgins,  took 
the  liberty  to  fend  an  expolTiulatory  ode  upon  it  in  1690,  in 
hopes  of  Ihaming  him  out  of  his  enchantment,  but  he  flood 
impregnable  ;  the  addrefs  only  ferved  him  with  an  opportunity 
of  afferting  the  unalterablenels  of  his  refolution,  not  to  tread 
the  public  ftage  as  a  courtier,  together  with  the  happinefs  of 
his  condition  as  a  lover. 

In  this  temper  he  pafled  the  courfe  of  king  William's  reign 
in  private  life,  enjoying  the  company  of  his  Mufe,  which  he 
employed  in  celebrating  the  reigning  beauties  of  that  age,  as 
Waller,  whom  he  flrove  to  imitate,  had  do;je  thofe  of  the 

preceding. 
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preceding  We  have  alfo  feveral  dramatic  pieces  written  in 
this  early  part  of  Hfe,  of  which  the  *'  Britifh  Enchanters,"  he 
tells  us  himfelf,  was  the  firft  eflay  of  a  very  infant  Mufe;  be- 
ing written  at  his  firft  entrance  into  his  teens,  and  attempted 
rather  as  a  talk  in  hours  free  from  other  exercifes,  than  any 
way  meant  for  public  entertainment.  But  Betterton,  the  fa- 
mous a6lor,  having  had  a  cafual  fight  of  it  many  years  after 
it  was  written,  begged  it  for  the  flage,  where  it  found  fo  fa- 
vourable a  reception,  as  to  have  an  uninterrupted  run  of  at 
leaft  foity  days.  His  other  pieces  for  the  ftage  were  all 
well  received  ;  and  we  are  affured  they  owed  that  reception  to 
their  own  merit,  as  much  as  to  the  general  efteem  and  refpe£t 
that  all  the  poHte  world  profeffed  for  their  author.  Wit  and 
learning  know  no  party ;  and  Addifon  joined  with  Dry  den  in 
founding  out  Granville's  praifes[Bj, 

Thus  debarred,  as  we  have  feen,  from  thofe  paflages  to 
fame  in  which  the  martial  difpofition  of  his  family  would 
have  incHned  him  to  tiead,  he  flruclc  out  a  road  untrodden  by 
any  of  his  anceftors,  by  w4rich  he  reached  the  temple  of  ho- 
nour, and  that  too  muchfooner  than  moil  of  his  contempora- 
ries. So  that,  upon  the  accelRon  of  queen  Anne,  he  ftood  as 
fair  in  the  general  efteem  as  any  man  of  his  years,  which  were 
about  thirty-five.  He  had  always  entertained  the  greateft  ve- 
neration for  the  queen,  and  he  made  his  court  to  her  in  the 
politeft  manner  f  c].  He  entered  heartily  into  the  meafures  for 
carrying  on  the  war  againft  France ;  and,  in  the  view  of  ex- 
erting a  proper  fpirit  in  the  nation,  he  tranflated  the  fecond 
*'01ynthian"  of  Demofthenes,  in  1702.  This  new  fpecimen 
of  his  learning  gained  him  many  friends,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  added  highly  to  his  reputation  ;  and,  when  the  defign  upon 
Cadiz  was  proje(^ed  the  lame  year,  he  prefented  to  Mr.  Harley, 
afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  an  authentic  journal  of  Mr.  Wim- 
bledon's expedition  thither,  in  1625;  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^Y 
avoiding  the  errors  committed  in  a  former  attempt  upon  the 
fame  place,  a  more  fuccel'sful  plan  might  be  formed.  But, 
little  attention  being  given  to  it,  the  very  fame  miftakes  again 
happened,  and  the  very  fame  difappointment  was  the  con- 
fequence;  with  this  difference  only,  that  my  lord  of  Ormond 
had  an  opportunity  to  take  his  revenge  at  Vigo,  and  to  return 
with  glory,  which  was  not  the  lord  Wimbledon's  good 
fortune. 

[b]  The  former,  in  the  *'  Epilogue  to  fpoken  by  way  of  epilogvie  at  the  fa-ft 
the  Hritifh  Enchanter;"  and  the  Intter,  reprefen ration  of  tlie  **  Britilh  En- 
in  a  copy  of  verfes  addrelfed  to  him  upon  chanters,"  where  he  introduced  a  fcen« 
his  tragedy  of  "  Heroic  Love."  reprcfenting  the  queen,  and  the  feveral 

||c]  This  was  in  Urganda's  prophecy,    triumphs  of  her  reign.  ^ 
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Our  patriot  flood  now  upon  abetter  footing  as  to  his  finances. 
His  father,  who  was  juft  dead,  had  made  fome  provifion  for 
him;  which  was  increafed  by  a  fmall  annuity  left  him  by  his 
tmcle  the  earl  of  Bath,  who  died  not  long  after.  Thefe  advan- 
tages, added  to  the  favours  which  his  coufin  John  Grenville  had 
received  from  her  majefty  in  being  raifed  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  lord  Grenville  of  Potheridge,  and  his  brother  being  made  go- 
vernor of  Barhadoes,  with  a  fixed  falary  of  2000I.  the  fame 
year,  engaged  himtocome  into  parliament;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly chofen  for  Fowey  in  Cornwall,  in  the  firll  parliament  of 
the  queen,  with  John  Hicks,  Efq.  In  1706,  his  fortune  was 
improved  farther  by  a  very  unwelcome  accident  in  the  lofs  of 
his  eldeft  brother,  Sir  Bevil,  who  died  that  year,  in  his  pafTage 
from  Barhadoes,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  unmarried,  anduni- 
verfally  lamented.  Hence  our  younger  brother  flood  now  as: 
the  head-l)ranch  of  his  family,  and  he  ftill  held  his  feat  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  both  in  the  fecond  and  third  parliaments 
of  the  queen.  But  the  adminiftration  being  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  with  whom  he  remained  fleadily  con- 
nefled  in  the  fame  principles,  he  was  cut  off  from  any  pro- 
fped  of  being  preferred  at  court. 

In  this  iituation  he  diverted  himfelf  among  his  brother  poets ; 
and  in  that  humour  we  find  him  at  this  time  introducing 
Wycherley  and  Pope  to  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  St.  John, 
Efq;  afterwardslord  vifcount  Bolingbroke.  This  friend,  then 
difplaced,  having  formed  a  delign  of  celebrating  fuch  of  the 
poets  of  that  age  as  he  thought  deferved  any  notice,  had  ap- 
pHed  for  a  charafter  of  the  former  to  our  author,  who,  in 
reply,  having  done  juftice  to  Mr.  Wycherley's  merit,  con- 
cludes his  letter  thus:  "  In  Ihort,  Sir,  I'll  have  you  judge  for 
yourfelf.  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  this  imperfe6l  Iketch  ;  name 
your  day,  and  I  will  bring  you  together;  I  Ihall  have  both 
your  thanks,  let  it  be  at  my  lodging.  I  can  give  you  no  Fa- 
lernian  that  has  out-lived  twenty  confnKhips,  but  1  can  promife 
you  a  bottle  of  good  claret,  that  has  feen  two  reigns.  Horatian 
wit  will  not  be  wanting  when  you  meet.  He  (hall  bring  with  him, 
if  you  vyill,  a  young  poet  newly  infpired  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cooper's-hill,  whom  he  and  Walfh  have  taken  under  their 
wing.  His  name  is  Pope,  he  is  not  above  feventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  promifes  miracles.  If  he  goes  on  as  he  has 
begun  in  the  paftoral  way,  as  Virgil  firft  tried  hisftrength,  we 
may  hope  to  fee  Englifh  poetry  vie  with  the  Roman,  and  this 
Swan  of  Windfor  ling  as  fweetly  as  the  Mantuan.  I  expert 
your  anfvver.'* 

Sacheverell's  trial,  which  happened  not  long  after,  brought 
on  that  remarkable  change  in  the  mitiiftry  in  17 10,  when  Mr. 
Gran^  ille's  friends  came  again  into  power.  He  was  eledled  for 
the  borough  of  Helflon,  but  being  returned  too  for  the  county 

of 
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of  Cornwall,  he  chofe  to  reprefent  theldtter;  and,  September 
29,  he  v/as  declared  fccretary  at  War,  m  the  room  of  the  late 
earl  of  Orford,  then  Robert  Walpole,  Eiq.  He  coatinaed  in 
this  office  for  fome  time,  and  difcharged  it  with  reputation ; 
and,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  next  year,  1711,  he  efpoufcd  the 
lady  Marv,  daughter  of  Edward  Villiers,  earl  of  Jerfev,  at  that 
tiaie  poflt  (Ted  of  a  confiderable  jointure,  as  widow  of  Tliomas 
Thynne,  Efq.  by  vvhom  ihe  was  mother  of  the  late  lord  VV^ey- 
mouth.  He  had  juft  before  fiicceeded  to  the  eflate  of  the 
elder  branch  of  his  family,  at  Stow;  and  December  31,  he 
was  created  a  peer  ,of  Great  Britaiii,  by  tlie  title  of  lord  Lanf- 
dovvne,  baron  of  Bideford,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  It  is 
true,  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  peers  who  were  all  created  at 
the  fame  time;  a  ftep  taken  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  this  party. 
So  numerous  a  creation,  being  unprecedented,  made  a  great 
noife,  but  none  gave  lefs  offence  tiian  his.  His  lord/hip  was 
now  the  next  male-KTue  in  that  noble  family,  wherein  two 
peerages  had  been  extinguifhed  almoil  together:  his  perfonal 
merit  was  univerfally  allowed  ;  and  with  regard  to  his  political 
fentiments,  thofe  who  tb.ought  him  moft  miftaken,  allowed 
him  to  be  open,  candid,  and  uniform.  He  flood  always  high 
in  the  favour  of  queen  Anne;  and  with  great  reafon,"  having 
upon  every  occafion  teflified  the  greatefl  zeal  for  her  govern- 
ment, and  the  mofl  profound  refpe6l  for  her  perfon.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  fucceeding  year,  1712,  we  find 
him  fworn  of  her  majefty's  privy-ciouncil,  made  controller  of 
her  houfehold,  and  about  that  time  twelve-month  advanced  to 
the  pofl  of  treafurerin  the  fame  office.  His  lordfliip  continued 
in  this  pofl  till  the  deceafe  of  his  beloved  miflrefs,  when  he 
kept  company  with  his  friends  in  falling  a  facrifice  to  partv- 
violence,  being  removed  from  his  treafurer's  place,  by  George  I» 
0£l.  1 1,  1714. 

His  lordfliip  flill  continued  fleady  to  his  former  conne<Slions, 
and  in  that  fpirit  entered  his  proteil  with  them  againft  the 
bills  for  attainting  lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
in  I7i5»  He  even  entered  deeply  into  the  fcheme  for  railing 
an  infurre£tion  in  the  Weft  of  England,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
it,  if  we  may  believe  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  reprefents  him 
polfefTed  now  with  the  fame  political  fire  and  frenzy  tor  the 
pretender  as  he  had  fhewn  in  his  youth  for  the  father. 

Accordingly,  we  hnd  lord  Lanfdowne  was  feized  ns  a  fuf- 
fpefled  perlon,  September  26,  171c,  and  committed  prifoner 
to  the  Tower  of  Eondon,  where  he  continued  a  long  time. 
He  was,  however,  at  length  fct  (ree  from  his  imprifonment, 
February  8,  1 7 1 7,  when  all  dangers. were  over.  However  fen- 
fd)le  he  might  be  at  this  time  of  the  iniftake  in  his  conduct, 
which  had  deprived  him  of  his  libercy,  yet  he  was   far   from 
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running  into  the  other  extreme.  He  feems,  indeed,  to  be 
one  of  tliofe  lories,  who  are  laid  to  have  been  driven  by  the 
violent  periecutions  againft  that  pnrty  in  Jacobitifni,  and  who 
returned  to  their  former  principles  as  foon  as  that  violence 
ceafed.  Hence  we  find  him,  in  1 7 19,  as  warm  as  ever  in  de- 
fence of  ihofe  principles,  the  firil  time  of  his  fpeaking  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  in  the  debates  about  repealing  the  a£t  againfi: 
occaiional  conformity. 

His  lordfhip  continued  fteady  in  the  fame  fcnti men ts,  which 
were  fo  oppolite  to  thofe  of  the  court,  and  inconfiftent  with 
the  meafures  taken  by  the  adminiftration,  that  he  mull  needs 
be  fenlible  a  watchful  eye  was  kept  ever  upon  him.  Accord- 
ingly, when  theflame  broke  outagainft  his  friends,  on  account 
of  what  is  fometimes  called  Atterbury's  plot,  in  1722,  his 
lordfhip,  apparently  to  avoid  a  fecond  imprilbnment  in  the 
Tower,  withdrew  to  France.  He  had  been  at  Paris  but  a 
little  while,  when  the  firft  volume  of  Burnet's  "  Hifiory  of 
his  own  Times"  was  publilhed.  Great  expe£lations  had  been 
railed  of  this  work,  fo  that  he  perufed  it  with  attention  ;  and 
finding  the  charadlers  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  the  earl 
of  Bath  treated  in  a  manner  he  thought  they  did  not  deferve, 
he  formed  the  delign  of  doing  them  juilice.  This  led  him 
to  con  Oder  what  had  been  faid  by  other  biflorians  concern- 
ing his  family;  and,  as  Clarendon  and  Echard  had  treated  hi» 
uncle  Sir  Richard  Gianviile  more  roughly,  his  lordfliip,  being 
pofTclTed  of  memoirs  from  which  his  conduft  might  be  fet  in  a 
fairer  light,  refolved  to  follow  the  dictates  of  duty  and  inclina- 
tion, by  publifhing  his  fentiments  upon  thefe  heads  [d]. 

He  continued  abroad  at  Paris  almoft  the  fpace  of  ten  years ; 
and,  being  feniible  that  many  juvenilities  had  efcapcd  his  pen 
in  his  poetical  pieces,  made  ufe  of  the  opportunity  furnilbed 
by  this  retirement,  to  revife  and  correal  them,  in  order  to 
republication.  Accordingly,  at  his  return  to  England  in  1732, 
he  pnbliihed  thele,  together  with  a  vindication  of  his  kinfman 
juft  mentioned,  in  two  volumes,  4to.  The  late  queen  Caro- 
line having  honouied  him  with  her  proteftion,  the  lall  verfcs 
he  wrote  were  to  infcribe  two  copies  of  his  poems,  one  of 
which  was  prefented  to  her  majefty,  and  the  other  to  the  prin- 
cefs  royal  Anne,    late  princefs  dowager  of  Orange  [e].      J  he 

[n]  Thefe  pieces  are  printed  in  his  and  by  judge  Burnet,  in  "Remarks,S:c.'* 

•workt,  under  ihe  litle  of  "  A  Viiidica-  a  pamphlet.      His  lotdOiip    replied,  in 

tion  cf  General  Monk,  Sec."  and  "  A  ''  A  Letter  to  the  aut!  or  of  the  Reflec- 

Vindication  of  Sir  Richiird  Greenvilk-,  ti'.,ns,  &c.  1732.  4^0."  and   the   fpring 

Gtnenil  of  the  Welt  to  King  Charles  I.  following,  there  r.ime  ow.  an  nnfwer  in 

&c."      They    were  anfwered  by    Old-  dtfence  of  fclchard,  ^y  Dr.  Colb^tch,  in- 

mixon,  in  a  pirce,  intituled,  "  Refiec-  tituled,  "  An  Examination  of  Ecliard's 

tionshiitorical  and  politic,  5ic.  i-^z/'^io.  Account  of  the  Marriag- Treaty,  &e." 
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remaining  years  of  his  life  were  palled  in  privacy  and  retire- 
ment, to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  January  30, 
1735,  in  his  68th  }ear;  having  loft  his  lady  a  few  days  be- 
fore, by  whom  having  no  male  ilTue,  the  title  of  Lanfdowne 
became  in  him  extin£t. 

GRAPALDUS  (Francis  Marius),  a  learned  man,  who 
lived  in  the  fixtcenth  century.  He  was  of  >  arma,  diftinguifh- 
cd  himfelf  on  an  embaiTy  to  the  Pope  fo  much,  that  Julius 
the  fecond  crowned  him  with  his  own  hand.  The  work  for 
which  he  is  moft  eminent  is  that  in  which  he  defcribes  all 
the  parts  of  a  houfe,  and  which  really  difcovers  much  tafte^ 
improved  by  learning.     His  book  has  been  often  printed. 

GRAS  (Antony  le),  a  Parifian  and  a  p.ieih  After  fome 
time  fpent  in  retirement  from  the  world,  he  appeared  in  the 
Tlieatre  of  Letters  j  and  publilhed  the  lives  of  great  men,  be- 
ing a  tranflation  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  He  alio  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  fathers  who  lived  in  the  times  of  the  apoilles. 
He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  James  Is  Gras,  who  was  a 
native  of  Rome,  and  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  Hefiod. 

GRASWINCKEL  (Theodore),  a  native  of  Deh^t,  wasa 
very  learned  civilian  in  the  feventeeth  century,  and  publifhed  fe- 
veral  works.  He  was  not  only  well  verfed  in  matters  of  law  ; 
but  alfo  in  the  Belles  Lettres  and  latin  poetry.  He  dedicated, 
his  book  "  De  jure  Majeftatis"  to  the  queen  of  Sweden  ;  and 
the  Republic  of  Venice  made  him  a  knight  of  St.  Mark,  in 
return  for  his  having  publifned  a  tra£t  in  vindication  of  the 
Venetians  againft  the  duke  of  Savoy.  He  alfo  wrote  many 
books  in  Dutch.  He  died  at  Mechlin,  and  was  buried  at  the 
Hague,  where  a  monument,  with  an  infcription  highly  to 
his  honour,  was  ere£led  to  his  memory. 

GRATAROLUS  (William),  a  learned  phyfician  of  the 
fixteenth century.  He  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  Italy,  and,  quit- 
ting his  country,  went  into  Germany,  that  he  might  live  un- 
dillurbed  in  the  proteftant  religion.  After  fome  ftay  at 
Bazil,  he  was  invited  to  Aiarpurg  to  be  phy lie-pro fe (Tor  Af- 
ter a  little  ftay  in  this  town,  he  returned  to  Bazil  and  died 
there  in  1562,  at  fifty  two-years  of  age.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  books,  as,  "  De  Memoria  Reparanda,  Augenda,  Con- 
fervanda,  ac  Reminilcentia.  De  Prasdiftione  Morum,  Na- 
turarumque  Hominum  facili,.&  Infpe£tione  partium  corporis. 
Prognoflica  Naturalia  de  Temporum  mutatione  perpetua,  or- 
dinc  Litcrarum.  .  De  Literatorum  &  eorum  qui  Migiil  rati  bus 
funguntur,  confervanda,  prefervandaque  valetudme,  De  Viiii 
iN'uiura,  ariificio5c  ufu  j  Deque  onmi  Re  Potabili.     De  Regi- 


[»]  See  liis  works,  Vol.  HI,  p*  »6j,z64, 
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mine  iter  Agentium,  vel  Equltnm,  vel  Peditum,  vel  Navf, 
vel  Curru  viatoribus  quibufque  Utiliflinii  Libri  duo."  He 
likcvvlle  made  a  colleflion  of  feveral  tra£^s  touching  the  fweat- 
ing-licknefs  in  England.  Lindcnius  Renovatus,  p.  376,  377. 
Paulus  Freherus  in  Theatre.  Bayle  Di£tion.  Hiftor. 

GRATIAN,  fon  of  Valentinian,  by  the  emprefs  Severa.  He 
fucceeded  to  the  empire  in  367.  Flis  character  is  thus  given  by- 
Gibbon  :  •'  The  fame  of  Gratian,  before  he  had  accomphfhed 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated princes.  His  gentle  and  amiable  difpofition  endeared 
him  to  his  private  friends ;  the  graceful  affability  of  his  man- 
ner engaged  the  afFeftion  of  the  people.  The  men  of  letters, 
tvho  enjoyed  the  liberality,  acknowledged  the  tafte  and  elo- 
quence, of  their  fovereign.  His  valour  and  dexterity  in  arms 
were  equally  applauded  by  the  foldiers,  and  the  clergy  con- 
lidered  the  pietv  of  Gratian  as  the  firftand  moit  ufeful  of  his 
tirtues.  This  fneer  of  Gibbon  in  the  concluding  paragraph  is 
unworthy  of  his  pen.  Gratian,  however,  was  the  firft  roman 
emperor  who  refufed  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  He  was 
afTaflinated  byAndragathus,  in  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  his  age. 

GRATIAN,  a  famous  Benedidtine  monk,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  who  employed  twenty-four  years  in  a  work,  whofc 
obje£l  it  was  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  canons  to  each 
other.  To  this  monk's,  decretals  the  popes  are  principally 
indebted  for  the  authority  which  they  enjoyed  in  thethirteenh 
and  fubfequent  centuries. 

GRATIANI  (Jerome),  an  Italian  writer  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury. His  poetry  was  rather  fvveet  than  animated,  and  hi  s  profe 
compofitions  were  rather  elegant  than  profound.  He  wrote 
the  "Conquefl:  of  Grenada,"  and  a  tragedy,  called,  ''Crom- 
well," which  was  highly  efteemed.  He  publilhed  alfo  fonic 
agreeable  mifcellanics  in  profe. 

GRATIUS  (Faliscus),  an  eminent  latin  poet,  isfuppofedto 
have  been  contemporary  with  Ovid,  and  pointed  out  by  him  in 
the  lafl  elegy  of  the  fourth  book  "De  Ponto  :"  *' Aptaquevenanti 
Gratius  arma  dcdit."  We  have  a  poem  of  his,  intitutled, 
"  Cynegeticon,  or.  The  Art  of  Hunting  with  Dogs:*'  but 
it  is  imperfeff  towards  the  end,  fo  that  in  flri£tnefs  it  can  only 
be  called  a  fragmeut.  The  llvle  of  this  poem  is  reckoned  pure, 
but  without  elevation ;  the  poet  having  been  more  folicitous  to 
inflru£l  than  to  pleafe  his  reader.  He  is  alfo  cenfured  by  the 
critics  as  dwelling  too  long  on  fables;  and  as  he  is  counted 
much  fuperior  to  Ncmefianus,  who  has  treated  the  fame  fub- 
jedl,  fo  he  is  reckoned  in  all  points  inferior  to  the  greek  poet, 
Oppian,  who  wrote  his  Cynegedcs  and  Halieutics  under  Se- 
ver us  and  Caracalla,  to  whom  he  prefcnted  them,  and  who  is 
faid  to  have  rewarded  the  poet  very  magnificently.  The  "  Cy- 
I  negetlca'"* 
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negetica''  were  publifhed  at  Leyden,  1645,  ^'^  12 mo.  with  the 
learned  notes  of  Janus  UHtius;  and  afterwards  with  Nemeiia- 
nus,  at  London  1699,  ^^  ^^^'  "  ^^^^  Notis  perpetuis  Thomae 
Jonfon,  M,  A."  The  lateft  edition  is  that  of  Leyden  1728, 
in  4to,  in  which  Nemefianiis,  and  the  other  writers  "  rei  ve- 
naticae,"  are  publifhed  with  him. 

GR  ATIUS  (ORTUiNUs),born  at  Helvick,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Munfler.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  wrote  feveral  books. 
He  was  the  inftru£lor  of  tine  wits,  who  joined  in  writing  the 
Epiftolae  obfcuroruni  virorum,  which  being  condemned  by  the 
Pope,  as  too  much  favouring  the  growth  of  Lutheranifm,  Gra- 
tius  publifhed  the  Lamentationes  obfcurorum  virorum  non 
prohibitiE  per  fedem  apoftolicam.  His  real  name  was  Graes: 
He  died  In  1542. 

GRAVELOT  (Henry  Francis  BouRGUIG^JON},  born 
at  Paris  in  1699,  ^^^  eminent  engraver.  He  fpent  fome  time  of 
his  early  life  at  St.  Domingo,  where  he  alhfled  in  drawing  a 
chart  of  the  ifland.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  applied  fe- 
rioufly  to  his  profellion  ;  but,  conceiving  that  he  fliould  have 
a  fairer  fcope  for  his  abilities  iiihngland,  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  refided  for  thirteen  years.  The  finefl  editions  of 
the  befl  french  poets  have  been  adorned  by  his  pencil.  Gra- 
velot  was  alfo  a  man  of  wit  and  talents,  and  was  admired 
for  his  manners  as  much  as  for  his  fkill  in  his  art.  He 
died  in  1773. 

GRAVEROL  (Francis),  a  french  advocate,  born  at 
Nimes,  in  1635.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  and  ni 
^particular  of  the  Sorberiana.  He  had  the  reputation,  when 
living,  of  being  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  perfeftly  verfed  in  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity.  He  died  in  1694.  He  had  a  brother, 
John  Graverol,  who  wrote  feveral  theological  works,  and  in 
particular  one  againft  bilhop  Burnet,  which  he  called  *'  Ar- 
cheologia  Philofophica." 

GRAVFSANDE  (William  James),  was  born  1688, 
at  Delft,  in  Holland,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family. 
He  was  educated  with  the  greateil  care,  and  very  early  dif- 
covered  an  extraordinary  genius  for  mathematical  learning. 
He  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Levden,  in  1 704,  with  an 
intention  to  ftudy  the  civil  law  ;  but  at  the  famf^  tinie  he  cul- 
tivated with  the  greateft  ailiduity  his  favotirite  fcience.  Before 
he  was  nineteen,  he  compofed  his  treatife  on  perfpedtive,  which 
gained  him  great  credit  among  the  mofl  eminent  mathemati- 
cians of  his  time.  When  he  had  taken  his  dodlor's  degree 
in  1707,  he  quitted  the  college,  and  fettled  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  pradlifed  at  the  bar.  in  this  lituation  he  contraded 
and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  learned  men  ;  and  made  one 

13  ^ 
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of  the  principal  members  of  the  faciety  that  compofcd  a  pe- 
riodical review,  intituled,  "  Le  Journal  Litteraire."  This 
journal  began  in  May  17 13,  and  was  continued  without  in- 
terruption till  1722.  The  parts  of  it  written  or  extraded  by 
Gravefande  were  principally  thofe  relating  to  phyfics  and  geo- 
metry. But  he  enriched  it  alfo  with  feveral  original  pieces 
entirely  of  his  compofition,  viz.  **  Remarks  on  the  Conftrucr 
tton  of  Pneumatical  Engines  ;"  "  A  moral  Effay  on  Lying  ;" 
and  a  celebrated  "  Effay  on  the  Coflifion  of  Bodies  ;"  which,  as 
it  oppofed  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  was  attacked  by  Dr. 
Cl-rke  and  many  other  learned  men. 

In  17 15,  when  the  flates  fent  to  congratulate  George  f. 
on  his  accefiion  to  the  throne,  Gravefande  was  appointed 
fecretary  to  the  embaffy.  During  his  flay  in  England,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  On  his  return  to  Holland, 
when  the  bufinefs  of  the  embaffy  was  over,  he  was  chpfen  pro- 
feflor  of  the  mathematics  and  aftronomy,  at  Leyden  :  and  he 
had  the  honour  of  firft  teaching  the  Newtonian  philofophv 
there,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy.  The  moft  confiderable 
of  his  publications  is,  *'  An  Introduction  to  the  Newtonian 
Philofophy,  or,  a  Treatife  on  the  Elements  of  Phyfics,  con- 
firmed by  Experiments."  This  performance,  being  only  a 
more  perfeft  copy  of  his  public  lectures,  was  firft  printed  \a 
1720  ;  and  hath  fince  gone  through  many  editions,  with  con- 
siderable improvements.  He  pubhlhed  alfo  "  A  fmall  Treatife 
on  the  Elements  of  Algebra,  for  the  Ufe  of  young  Students." 
After  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  philofophy  in  1734,  he 
publiflied  "  A  Courfc  of  Logic  and  Metaphyfics."  He  had 
a  defign  too  of  prefenting  the  public  with  ''  A  Syftem  of  Mo- 
rality," but  his  death,  v/hich  happened  in  1742,  prevented  his 
putting  it  in  execution.  Bcfidcs  his  own  works,  he  puWifhed 
levcral  correft  editions  of  the  valuable  works  of  others. 

He  was  amiable  in  his  private  and  refpc£table  in  his  public 
charasSler  ;  for,  few  men  of  letters  have  done  more  eminent 
fervices  to  their  country.  The  minifters  of  the  republic  con- 
fulted  him  on  all  occafions  in  which  his  talents  were  requifite 
to  affift  them,  which  his  fkill  in  calculation  often  enabled 
him  to  do  in  money-affairs.  He  was  of  greut  fervice  alfo  in 
detecting  the  fecret  correfpondence  of  their  enemies,  as  a  de- 
cipherer. And,  as  a  profeffor,  none  ever  applied  the  powers  of 
nature  with  raorefuccefs,  or  to  more  uftful  purpofes. 

GRAVINA  (Pkter),  an  Italian  poet,  wrote  a  quarto 
volume  of  poems,  which  have  been  adiuired  for  the  harmony 
of  the  verlitication  and  the  delicacy  of  the  fentiment.  He  was 
(L  great  favourite  with  Sannazarius,  who  prefcrrfd  him  to  all 
'    ^  tlir 
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the  poets  of  his  time,     Paul  Jovius  has  alfo  commended  the 
tendernefs  of  his  elegies, 

GRAViNA  (John  Vincent),  an  eminent  fcholar,  and 
illuftrious  lawyer  of  Italy,  was  born  of  genteel  par-^nts  at 
Rogrgiano,  February  18,  1664;  and  educated  under  Gregory 
Calopreie,  a  famous  philofopher  of  that  time,  and  withal  his 
coufin-german.  He  went  to  Naples  at  fixtecn,  and  there  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  btin  eloquence,  to  the  greek  language,  and  to 
civil  law:  which  application,  however,  did  not  make  him  neg- 
lect to  cultivate,  with  the  utmcil:  exaftnefs,  his  own  native 
tongue.  He  was  fo  fond  of  ftudy,  that  he  purfued  it  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day,  to  the  very  laft  years  of  his  life;  and, 
when  his  friends  remonftrated  agaim'l  this  unneceffary  labour, 
he  ufed  to  tell  them,  that  he  knew  of  nothing  which  could 
afford  him  more  pleafure.  He  went  to  Rome  in  196c;,  and 
fome  years  after  was  made  profelTor  of  canon  law,  in  the  college 
of  Sapienzi,  by  Innocent  XI.  who  efteemed  Jiim  much; 
which  employment  he  held  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  of  an  amiable  caft:  at  leafl,  he  had  not  the 
art  of  making  himfelf  beloved.  The  free  manner  in  which  he 
fpokeofall  mankind,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  the 
greateft  part  of  the  learned,  raifed  him  up  many  enemies  ;  and 
among  otherstbe  famous  Settano,  who  has  made  him  the  fubjeft 
offomeof  hisfatires.  Many  univerfities  of  Germany  wuld  have 
drawn  Gravina  to  them,  and  made  propofals  to  him  tor  that 
purpofe;  but  notliing  was  able  to  feduce  him  from  Rome, 
That  of  Turin  ofilred  him  the  iirft  profeiforfhip  of  law,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  was  attacked  by  the  diflemper  of  which  he 
died,  and  which  feems  to  have  been  a  monification  in  his 
bowels.  He  was  t  oubled  witii  pains  in  thofe  parts  for  many 
years  before  ;  but  thev  did  not  prove  fatal  to  him  till  Jan.  6, 
1 7 18.  He  had  made  his  will  in  April  17 15,  in  wdiich  he  or- 
dered his  body  to  be  op:ned  and  embalmed. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  his  works  : 
His  firft  publication  was  a  piece,  intituled,  i.  *'Prifci  Cen- 
forini  Photiftici  Hydra  Myilica ;  five,  de  corrupta  morali  Doc- 
trina  Dialogus,  Coloni;i?,  1691,'*  4to ;  but  really  printed  at 
Naples.  This  was  without  a  name,  and  is  veryfcarce;  the 
author  having  printed  only  iiftv  copies,  which  he  diftributed 
among  his  iriends.  2.  **  L'Endimione  di  Erilo  Cleoneo, 
Padore  Arcade,  con  un  Difcorfo  di  Bione  Crateo.  In  Roma, 
1692,'*  i2mo.  The  Endymion  is  Alexander  Guidi's,  wdio, 
in  the  academy  of  the  Arcadians,  went  under  the  name  of  Erilo 
Cleoneo }  and  the  difcourfe  annexed,  which  iiluflrat^s  the 
beauties  of  this  paOoral,  is  Gravma's,  who  conceals  himftlf 
under  that  of  Bione  Crateo,  3.  *'  i^ellc  Antiche  Favola, 
Roma  1696,  i2nio.    4.  A  Collcdiou  of  pieces  under  the  name 
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of  '^Opiifcula,'*  at  Rome  in  i6q6,  i2rao;  containing,  firft, 
"  An  Eifay  upon  an  ancient  Law;'*  fecondJy,  *' A  Dialogue 
concerning  the  Excellence  of  the  Latin  Tongue  :'*  thirdly, 
*'  A  Difcourfe  of  the  Change  which  has  happened  in  the 
Sciences,  particularly  in  Italy  ;'*  fourihly,  "  A  Treatife  upon 
the  Contempt  of  Death  ;'*  fifthly,  upon  MQderation  in  Mourn- 
ing;" fixthly,   '*  The  Laws  of  the  Arcadians." 

But  the  greateft  of  ail  his  works,  and  for  which  he  will  be 
ever  memorable,  is,   5.    His  three  books,  "  De  Ortu  &:  Pro- 
grelTu  Juris  Civllis;"  the  iirft  of  which  was  printed  at  Naples, 
in  1 70 1,  8vo.  and  at  Leipfic,  in  1704,  8vo.     Gravina,   after- 
wards Tent  the  two  other  books  of  this  work  to  John  Burchard 
Mencken,  hbrarian    at    I  eipfic,  who  had  pubhllied  the  firft 
there,  and  who-publKhed  thefe  alfo  in  1708,  together  with  it, 
in  one  volume,   4to.      Ihey  were  pubhllied  alfo  again  at  Na- 
ples' in  I  7 13»  in  two  volumes,  4to.  with  the  addition  of  a.  book, 
*'  De  Romano  Im^jerio  ;"  and  dtdicated  to  pope  Clement  XL 
who  was  much  :the*author',s  friend. ;    Thi^  is  reckoned  the  belt 
edition  of  this  famous  work;  for,  When  it  was  reprinted  at 
Leiprfic  with  the'^*  Op'.ifcula"  above-mentioned,   in  1717,  it 
was    thought  expedient  to  call  it  in  the  title-page,  "  Editio 
noviiTima    ad  -  nttperam    Neapohtanam    eraendata  &:    au£ta." 
Gravina*s  view;  in   this  "  Pliftory  of  Ancient  Law,"  was  to 
induce  the  Homan  youth  to  {ludv  it  in  its  original  records  ;  in 
the  PandefVs,  the  hiftitutes,  and  the  Code;   and  not   to  con- 
tent themfclves,  as  he  often  complained  they  did,  with  learning 
it  from  modern  abridgements,  drawn  up  with  great  confiiiion, 
and   in   very  barbarous  latin.     Such  knowledge  and  fuch  lan- 
guage, he  faid,  might  do  well  enough  for  the   bar,   where  a 
faciltty  of  fpeakiug  often  fupplied   the  place  of  learning  and 
goodfenle,  befota  judges    who  had  no  extraordinary  fliare  of 
tithe r ;    but  were  what  a  real  lawyer  ihould  be  greatly  above. 
As  to  the  piece  '•  De  Romano  Imperia,"   Le  Cicrc  pronounces 
it  to  be' a  work  in  whicuGnivina  luis  Ihevvn  the  greatcfl:  judge- 
ment and  knowledge  of  Roman  ayitaquhy. 
-T'4ie-  next  picSrfcrmance  we.  find  .m.tl}elift  of  his  works  is, 
&r  *''At?^a  Cbiiiidorialia-xrcationis.  Emin.   &   Rev.  Cardina- 
)ium  inf^irutife  a' S-  D.  N.  Clemente  XL  P.M.  diebus  17  Mail 
h  y  Junii  anrio  falutis  1706.     AcceiTit  eorundem  Cardinalium 
bi'evM  c*dineatio.   iCclonije,  1707,"    4to.    7.  *' Delia  Ragione 
J'v6etic^'Libri  du6.    1n^  Roma,     i- 08,"  410.    8.    **  Tragedie 
citioue.  ln>af>oli,  I7i^5,8va.    Thefe 6ve  tragedies  are,  '*  11  Pa- 
}yi^Vn6,''*']lPalamede,"'*L'Andromeda,"  "L'AppioClaudio," 
**  II  Servio  TivJlio."     Gravina  faid,  that  he  compofed  thefe  ti a- 
gedjes  in  three  months,  without  interrupting  his  le6lures  ;  yet 
id-eclates  in  his  preface,  th.at  he  Ihould  look  upon  all  thofe   as 
either  ignorant  or  cnyiousj  who  Ihould  fcruple  to   prefer  them 
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to  what  Tailb,  Bonarelli,  Triffino,  and  others,  had  compofed 
of  the  fame  kind.  Not  harving  the  volume  before  us,  we  take 
this  upon  Niceron's  authority;  and,  if  it  be  true,  it  fhews, 
that  Giavina,  great  as  his  talents  were,  had  yet  too  high  an 
opinion  of  them.  9.  *' Orationes.  Neap.  17 12,"  tamo. 
Thefe  have  been  reprinted  more  than  once,  and  are  to  be 
found  with  his  "  Opufcula"  in  the  edition  of  "  Origines 
Juris  Civihs,"  printed  at  Leipfic,  in  17 17.  10.  "Delia 
Tragedia  Libro  uno.  Napoli,  17 15,"  4to.  This  work,  his 
two  books  '*  Delia  Ragione  Poetica,"  his  difcourfe  upon  the 
''  Endymion"  of  Alexander  Guidi,  and  fome  other  pieces, 
were  printed  together  at  Venice  in  173T,  4to. 

GRAUNT  (Edward),  was  head-mafter  of  Weflminfter- 
fchool,  and  died  in  1601.  He  publifhed  **  Grsecai  linguae 
Spiceiegimii  &  Inftitutio  Graicae  Grammaticse,'*  which  ob- 
tained the  efleem  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

GKAUNT  (Joh NT ),  the  celebrated  author  of  the  **  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,"  was  the  fon  of  Henry 
Graunt  of  HampOiire,  who  being  afterwards  fettled  in  Bir- 
chin-lane,  London,  had  this  child  born  there,  April  24,  1620. 
Being  a  rigid  puritan,  he  bred  him  up  in  all  the  ftriftnefs  of 
thofe  principles  ;  and  defigning  him  for  trade,  gave  him  no 
more  education  than  was  barely  necelTary  for  that  purpofe  : 
fo  that,  v^ith  the  ordinary  qualifications  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  without  any  grammar-learning,  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  haberdaHier  in  the  city,  which  trade  he  after- 
wards followed;  but  he  was  free  of  the  drapers  company.  He 
came  early  into  bufinefs,  and  in  a  fhort  time  grew  fo  much 
into  the  efteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  was  frequently 
chofen  arbitrator  for  compoiing  differences  between  neigh- 
bours, and  preventing  law-fuits.  With  this  reputation  he 
palled  through  all  the  offices  of  his  ward,  as  far  as  that  of  a 
common-council-man,  which  he  held  two  years,  and  was  firll: 
captain  and  then  major  of  the  train  bands.  Thefe  diftinftions 
were  the  effects  of  a  great  Ihare  of  good  {en(e  and  probity,  ren- 
dered amiable  by  a  njild  and  friendly  difpofition ;  and  this  was 
all  that  could  be  expedled  from  a  tradefman  of  no  great  birth, 
and  of  fmall  breeding.  But  Graunt's  genius  was  far  from  be- 
ing confined  within  thofe  limits;  it  broke  through  all  the  dif- 
advantages  of  his  (lender  education,  and  enabled  him  to  form 
a  new  and  noble  defign,  and  to  execute  it  with  as  much  fpirit 
as  there  appeared  fagacity  in  forming  it. 

Wc;  do  not  know  the  exaft  time  when  he  firft  begai^  to  col- 
le6\  and  confider  the  Bills  of  Mortality;  but  he  tells  ^is  him- 
ielf,  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  that  way  feveral  years, 
before  he  had  any  defign  of  publilhing  the  difcoveries  he  had 
made.  As  his  charadler  muft  have  been  eminently  diftinguifli- 
pd  m  1650,  when,  though  not  above  thirty  years  of  age,  his 
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intercft  was  fo  extenfive,  as  to  procure  the  mufic  profefTor's 
chair  at  Grefham,  for  his  friend  do6lor  (afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
liam) Petty;  fo  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  his  acquaint- 
aiice  and  friendfhip  with  that  extraordinary  virtuofo  was  the 
Confequence  of  a  fimilarity  of  genius;  and  that  our  author 
had  then  communicated  fome  of  his  thoughts  upon  this  fubjeft 
to  that  friend,  who,  on  his  part,  is  likewife  faid  to  have  re- 
paid the  generous  confidence  with  fome  ufefal  hints  towards 
compofing  his  book.  7'his  piece,  which  contained  a  new  and 
accurate  thelis  of  policy,  built  upon  a  more  certain  reafoning 
tlian  was' before  that  time  known,  was  firft  prefented  to  the 
public  in  1661,  4to.  and  met  with  fuch  an  extraordinary  re- 
ception as  made  way  for  another  edition  the  next  year, 

]n  Ihort.  our  author's  fame  fpread,  together  with  tlie  ad- 
mirable ufetulnefs  of  his  book,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Im- 
mediately afttr  the  publication  of  it,  Lewis  XIV.  of  France, 
or  his  rainifters,  provided,  by  a  law,  for  the  moil  exa£l  reG:ifter 
of  births  and  burials,  that  is  any  where  in  Europe;  and  u\  Eng- 
land Charles  IL  conceived  fuch  a  high  efteem  for  his  abilities, 
that,  foon  af:er  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  Society,  his  ma- 
jefly  recommended  him  to  their  choice  for  a  member;  with 
tliis  charge,  that  if  they  found  any  more  fuch  tradehnen,  they 
ihould  be  fure  to  admit  them  all.  He  had  dedicated  the  work 
to  Sir  Robert  Moray,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  had 
feiit  fifty  copies  to  be  difperfed  among  their  members,  when  he 
was  propofed,  (though  a  Ihopkeeper)  and  admitted  into  the 
fociety,  February  26,  1661-2  [i-];  and  an  order  of  council 
palfed,  June  20,  1765,  for  publilhing  the  third  edition,  which 
was  executed  by  the  fociety's  printer  [g],  and  caine  out  (hat 
fame  year.  After  receiving  this  honour,  he  did  not  long  con- 
tinue a  fhopkecptT^  but  left  ofFhis  bufinefs  ;  and  September  25, 
J666,  became  a  truftee  for  the  management  of  the  New-river. 
}-le  was  fo  for  one  of  the  fliares  belonf^ing  to  Sir  William 
Backhoufe,  who  dying  in  1669,  his  relifl,  afterwards  countefs 
of  Clarendon,  appointed  him  one  of  her  truftees  in  the  faid 
company. 

This  account  of  the  time  of  our  author's  admillion  into  the 
goveniment  of  the  New-river  is  taken  from  the  minute  books, 
orregifter,  of  the  general  court  of  that  company,  and  fuffici- 
cntlv  clears  him  from  an  imputation  thrown  upon  his  memory 
by  bifhop  Burnet;  who,  having  obferved  that  the  New-river 
■was  brought  to  a  head  at  Iflington,  where  there  is  a  great 
room  full  of  pipes  that  conveys  it  through  the  flreets  of  Lon- 
don, and  that  the  conftant  order  was  to  fet  all  the  pipes   run- 

[f]  Birches  *•  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  [c]  The  order  is  prefixed  to  this  edi- 
Society,"  Vol.  I.  lioi),  which  contained, large  ailditions. 
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jymg  on  Saturday  night,  that  {o  the  cifterns  might  he  all  full 
on  Sunday  morning,  there  being  a  more  than  ordinary  con- 
fumption  of  water  on  that  day,  relates  the  following  ftory, 
which  he  fays  was  told  him  by  Dr. Lloyd  (afterwards  bilhop  of 
Worcefter)  and  the  countefs  of  Clarendon.  '*  There  was," 
fays  he,  *'  one  Graunt,  a  papift,  who  under  Sir  William 
Petty  publilhed  his  Obfervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality, 
He  had  fome  time  before  applied  himfelf  to  Lloyd,  who  had 
great  credit  with  the  countefs  of  Clarendon,  and  faid  he  could 
raife  that  eftate  confiderably.  if  fhe  would  make  n:e  a  trullee 
for  her.  His  fchemes  were  probable;  and  he  was  made  one  of 
the  board  that  governed  that  matter,  and  by  that  he  had  a  right 
to  come  as  often  as  he  pleafed  to  view  their  works  at  lllington. 
He  went  thither  the  Saturday  before  the  fire  broke  out,  and 
called  for  the  key  where  the  heads  of  the  pipes  were,  and  turned 
all  the  cocks  of  the  pipes  that  were  then  open,  flopt  the  water, 
and  went  away  and  carried  the  keys  with  him;  fo,  when  the 
£re  broke  out  next  morning,  they  opened  the  pipes  in  the 
Areets  to  find  water,  but  there  was  none.  Some  hours 
were  loft  in  fending  to  Ifiington,  where  the  door  was  broke 
open  and  the  cocks  turned,  and  it  was  long  before  the  water 
got  to  London,  Graunt,  indeed,  denied  that  he  had  turned  the 
cocks  ;  but  the  officer  of  the  works  affirmed,  that  he  had,  ac- 
cording to  order,  fet  them  all  running,  and  that  no  perfoii 
had  got  the  keys  from  him  befides  Graunt,  who  con  felted  he 
had  carried  away  the  key  s,but  faid  he  did  it  withoutde(ign[H]," 
This,  indeed,  as  the  right  reverend  flory-teller  obferves,  is 
but  3  prefumption ;  and,  if  he  had  the  fame  thirfi:  after  inarch- 
ing out  the  truth  as  he  had  for  extraordinary  ftory-telling. 
he  would  have  added  that  it  is  a  groundlefs  calumny  ;  iince  it 
is  evident,  from  the  above  account,  that  Graunt  was  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  government  of  the  New-river  company  till 
twenty-three  days  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  of  London. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  parliament  met  September 
1 8,  i666,  and,  on  the  very  day  that  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  New-river  company,  they  appointed  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  caufes  of  the  fire. 

The  report  made  by  Sir  Robert  Brooke,  chairman  of  that 
committee,  contains  abundance  of  extraordinary  relations; 
but  not  one  word  of  the  cocks  being  ftopped,  or  any  fulpi- 
cions  of  Graunt  [i].  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  changed  his 
religion,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  fome 
time  before  his  death ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  he  was  no 

[h]  Burnet's  *f  Hiftory  of  his  own  lionourable  committee,  appoin'-cd  by  the 
"l^mies,"  Vol.  I.  p.  23.  parliament  to  enquire  into  the  l.uedread- 

[i]  See  n  true  aiul  faithful  account  of  ful  burning  of  the  city  of  Loudon,  princ- 
$hi  Icveial  inforniaiyns  cxhibhcd  to  lUe    ed  iu  1667. 
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papift  at  tills  jun£lure,  fince  the  additions  to  his  book  in  1665 
ipeak  him  then  otherwife,  being  in  the  title-page  ftyled  cap- 
tain ,  and  Wood  informs  us,  that  he  had  been  two  or  three 
\ears  u  major  when  he  made  this  change;  whence  it  follows, 
that  this  change  in  his  religion  could  not  happen  before  1667 
or  1668  at  fooneft.  However,  the  circumflances  of  the 
countefs  of  Clarendon's  faying  he  was  her  truftee  makes  it 
plain  that  the  {lory  was  not  invented  till  fome  years  after  the 
lire,  when  Giaunt  was  known  to  be  a  papift  [k]. 

Happy  it  was,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  that  it  never 
leached  his  ears,  and  fo  could  not  difturb  him  in  the  profe- 
ciition  of  his  ftudies,  which  he  carried  on  after  this  change 
with  the  fame  afliduity  as  before,  and  made  fome  confiderable 
obfervations  within  two  years  of  his  death,  which  happened 
i^pril  18,  1674,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  having  not  quite 
completed  his  54th  year.  He  was  interred  on  the  22d  of  the 
fame  month  in  St.  Dunftan's  church,  in  Fieet-ftreet>  the 
corpfe  being  attended  by  many  of  the  moft  ingenious  and 
learned  perfons  of  the  time,  and  particularly  by  ISir  William 
Petty,  who  paid  his  laft  tribute  with  tears  to  his  memory. 
Ke  lelt  his  papers  to  this  friend,  who  took  care  to  adjuli  and 
infert  them  in  a  fifth  edition  of  his  work,  which  he  puhliihed 
in  1676,  8vo.  and  that  with  fo  much  care,  and  fo  much  im- 
proved, that  he  frequently  cites  it  as  his  own:  which  pro- 
bably gave  occafion  to  biihop  Burnet's  miftake,  who,  as  we 
have  icen,  called  it  Sir  William's  book,  publi(hed  under 
Graunt's  name.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  his  obiciva- 
tions  were  the  elem.ents  of  th^t  ufeful  fcience,  which  was  af- 
terwards happily  ftyled  **  Political  Arithmetic,"  and  greatly 
advanced  under  that  title  by  this  friend.  In  a  word,  Ciraunt 
niuflhave  the  honour  of  being  the  hrft  founder  of  this  fcience; 
iand  whatever  m.erit  may  be  afcribed  to  Sir  William  Petty, 
Mr.  Daniel  King,  Dr.  Davenant,  and  others  [l  J,  upon  the 
fubjed,  it  is  ail  originaiiy  derived  from  the  fnli  author  of  the 
•*  Obfervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality." 

[k]  It  was  apparently  not  coined  till  moft  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Aihuthnot; 

after  his  death.     The  tirft  time  of  its  who,  by  an  exceilent  fkill  in  calculation, 

appearance    in   public    feem«;    to   have  has  demonftrated,  that  it  is  forty -eight 

been  in  Echard's  **  Hirtory  of  England."  millions  of  millions  of  millions  cf  milii- 

And  according  to   bifhop   Bui^et's  ac-  ons  to  one,  th.it  the  proportion  fliould 

p(uint,  the  flory  could  not  be  t4)ld  lo  him  not  conftaiitly  come  fo  near  the  fame  as 

till  alter  ihe  year  1667,   when  Cniunt  experience  Ihews  it  to  be,  if  it  depended 

was  ap|)0)nted  truftee  for  the  countefs  on  chance,  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  328.     But 

of  Clarendon.  the   moft  extraordinary,  as  well  as  the 

[l]    Among  the  refl,  our  author's  moft  extenfively   ufeful     improvement 

re;iluning  in  defence  uf  a  particular  pro-  that   has   hitherto   appeared  of  our  au- 

vidcnce,  frt  m  tlie  tonltanc   proportion  thorN  lemaiks,  was  made  by  Dr.  Hal- 

that  IS  kept  up  between  the  number  of  ley,  for   which  we  muft   refer  to   his 

males  and  females,  is  pulhsd  to  tlie  ut-  anicle. 
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GRAY  (Thomas),  eminent  for  a  few  excellent  poems 
he  has  left  us,  and  of  whom  it  is  as  truly  faid,  as  it  was  of 
Perfius  by  Quintilian,  **maltum  &  verae  gloriae,  quamvis  una 
libro,  meruit,"  was  the  fon  of  a  reputable  citizen ;  and  bora 
in  Cornhill,  December  26,  17 16.  .He  was  educated  at  Eton- 
fchool,  and  thence  removed  to  St.  Peter's  college,  Cambridge, 
in  1734-  In  April  1738,  he  removed  to  town,  intending  to 
apply  himfelf  to  the  Audy  of  the  law,  for  which  purpofe  his 
father  had  procured  him  a  fet  of  chambers  in  the  Temple ; 
but  on  an  invitation  which  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  his  intimate 
friend,  gave  him  to  be  his  companion  in  his  traveh,  his  in- 
tention was  laid  afide  for  the  prefent.  He  left  England,  March 
29,  1739  ;  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy;  and  arrived  in 
Londoa  again  about  September  1741. 

About  two  months  after  his  return,  his  father  died;  when, 
finding  his  patrimony  too  fmall  to  enable  him  to  profecute  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  he  changed  the  line  of  that  ftudy;  and,  at 
the  latter  end  of  1742,  went  to  Cambridoe  to  take  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  His  principal  residence,  henceforwards,  was  at  this 
place;  and  he  was  feldom  abfent  from  colleo^e  any  conliderable 
time,  except  between  the  years  1759  and  1762;  when,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  he  took  lodgings  in  Southamp- 
ton-row, in  order  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Harleian  and  other 
MSS.  there  depofited ;  from  which  he  made  fevcral  curious 
extratfls.  In  1747,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr»  Mafon, 
who  has(hevirn  himfelf  fo  faithful  to  his  memory,  and  fo  juft 
to  his  reputation;  and  this  acquaintance  prefently  ripened  into 
the  clofeft  friendlhip.  In  1768,  he  was  appointed  profeiTor  of 
modern  hiftory  ;  but,  his  health  being  now  upon  the  decline, 
he  never  was  able  to  execute  the  duties  of  it.  He  died  of  the 
gout,  July  30,  1771. 

In  an  anonymous  chara£ler  of  him  [m],  which  feems  to  be 
drawn  by  a  very  impartial  hand  he  is  reprefentcd  to  have  been 
"  perhaps  the  moft  learned  man  in  Europe  ;  equally  acquainted 
with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  Icience,  and  that  not 
fuperticially  but  thorou?,hly  ;  knowing  in  every  branch  of  hif- 
tory, both  natural  and  civil,  as  having  read  all  the  original 
hiftorians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  ;  a  great  antiquarian  ; 
who  made  criticifm,  nietaphylics,  morals,  politics,  a  principal, 
part  of  his  plan  of  lUuly  who  was  uncommonly  fond  of  voy- 
ages and  travels  of  all  forts  ;  and  who  had  a  fine  taile  in  paint- 
ing, prints,  architecture,  and  gardeni!ig  ** 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  good  reafbn  to  allow,  that  he 
was  nideed   a  very    extraordinary   perfon.     We  have  only  to 

[m]  Thi<;  w  ll-written  chanif^er,  a-  (on,  wns  drawn  !■■/  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tem- 
dopted  b.  th  by  Mr.  Malon  and  Di  .John-     pic,  re^itw  of  ^:.  Cluviu*,  in  Cornwall. 

iaiu.;nt, 
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*2ment,  that  he  has  left  us  no  other  proofs  of  it,  but  a  very 
fmall  colleftion;  highly  fiilifhed  indeed,  and  excellent  in  their 
kind,  but  fhewing  him  only  under  one  fingle  attitude  of  great- 
iiefs,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  capable  of  appearing 
under  many.  Thefe  *'  Poems'*  weic  collefted  and  publilhed 
together  by  his  friend  Mr.  Mafon,  1775,  in  4to.  who  hath 
a!fo  prefixed  *'  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings.'*  In  thefe 
memoirs  is  interwoven  a  large  colle£lion  of  letters  of  Mr. 
Gray  and  his  intimate  friends,  which  abound  with  curious 
and  interefting  anecdotes ;  and  which,  like  all  fuch  cQledions, 
may  be  read  with  more  edification,  to  private  perfons  at  leaft, 
that  even  feme  hiftories  of  large  and  pompous  ftature. 

GRAZZINI  (Antony  Francis),  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  academy  of  Le  Crufca.  He  was  alfo  a  poet, 
and  a  waiter  of  comedies.  The  work  by  which  he  obtained 
his  highe ft  reputation  was  a  *'Colle6tion  of  Novels,'*  printed 
at  Paris,  in  1756.  He  had  the  appellation  of  Lafca  afiigned 
him,  and,  among  his  countrymen  of  Italy,  was  thought  aLrnoil: 
upon  a  par  with  Boccace.  His  works  are  recommended  by  a 
confiderable  portion  of  elegance  and  purity. 

GREAl  RAKES  (Valentine),  an  irifh  gentleman,  had 
a  ftrong  impulfe  upon  his  mind  to  attempt  the  cure  of  difeafes 
by  touching  or  ilroking  the  parts  affected.  He  firft  pra6lifcd 
in  his  own  family  and  neighbourhood,  and  feveral  perfons,  to 
all  appearancs,  were  cured  by  him  of  difFeient  dlforders.  He 
afterwards  came  into  England,  where  his  reputation  foon  rofc 
to  a  prodigious  height ;  but  it  declined  almoll  as  fad,  when 
the  expeftation  of  the  multitudes  that  reforted  to  him  were  not 
anfwered.  Mr.  Glanville  imputed  his  cures  to  a  fanative 
quality  inherent  in  his  conflitution ;  fome  to  fi(ftion,  and 
others  to  the  fotce  of  imagination  in  his  patients;  of  this  there 
were  manv  inftances,  one  of  which,  if  a  fadf ,  is  related  by 
Monfieur  St.  Evremond,  in  a  peculiar  drain  of  pleafantry.  It 
is  certain  that  the  great  Mr.  Boyle  believed  him  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary perfon,  and  that  he  has  attelfed  feveral  of  his  cures. 
His  manner  of  treating  fome  women  was  faid  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  ufual  mode  of  operation. 

GK EAVES  (JoHNJ,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  an- 
tiquarv,  was  eldeft  fen  of  John  Greaves,  /edlor  of  Colmore, 
Dear  Alresford  in  Hamplhirc,  wdiere  his  fon  was  born  to  him 
in  1602,  and  probably  iiiftruc^ed  in  grammar-learning  by 
himfelf,  as  being  the  moft  celebrated  Ichool-maftcr  in  that 
country.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  our  author  was  fent  to  Baliol- 
college,  in  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  Jii!y6,  1621. 
Three  years  after  which,  his  fuperiority  in  clalhcal  learning 
procuied  him  the  firii  place  of  five  in  an  eie^ion  to  a  fcUow- 
Ihip  of  Merton-'college.     June  25,  162S,  he  commenced  M.A. 

and^ 
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and,  being  made  complete  fellow,  v^asmore  at  iiberty  to  pur- 
fue  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  which  leading  him  chiefly  to 
oriental  learning,  and  the  mathematics,  he  quickly  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  in  each  of  thefe  ftudies ;  and  his  eminent  (kill  in  the 
latter  procured  him  the  geometry-leaure  in  Grelham,  into 
which  he  was  chofen,  February  22, 1630. 

At   this  time  he  had  not  only  read  the  writings  of  Coper- 
nicus, Regiomontanus,  Purbach,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler, 
with  other  celebrated  aftronomers   of  that  and  the  preceding 
age,  but  had  made  the  antient  greek,  arabian,  and  perfian  au- 
thors familiar  to  him,  having  before  gained  an  accurate    ikill 
in  the  oriental  languages  ;  but  he  was  far  from  being  fatisfied; 
the  acquifitions  he  had  already  made  ferving  to  create  a  thirfl: 
for  more.     This  ambition  prompted  him  to  travel.     In  which 
fpirit  he  crofled  the  fea  to  Holland,  in  1635  ;  and  having  at- 
tencted  for  fome  time  the  ledures  of  Gohus,  ihe  famous  pro- 
fefTor   of  arable   at  Leyden,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he 
converfed  with  the  learned  Claudius  Hardy,   about  the  perfian 
lanfT^uage ;  but  finding  little  or  no  affiflance  there,  he  continu- 
ed his  journey  .to  Rome,  in  order  to  view  the  antiquities  of 
that  city.     He  alfo  vifited  other  parts  of  Italy :  and  before  his 
departure,  meeting  with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  offered  200U 
a  year  to  live  with  his  lordfhip,  and  attend  him  as   a  compa- 
nion in  his  travels  to  Greece  j  the  earl  alfo  promifed  all  other 
afts  of  friend fhip  that  fliould  he  in  his  power.     This  was  a 
very  advantageous  prcpofal,  and  would  have  been  eagerly  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Greaves,  as  being  highly  agreeable  to  his  incli- 
nation in  general;  but  he  had  now  formed  another  and  greater 
defign,  which  foon  brought  him  back  to  England,  in  order  to 
furnifii    himfelf  with  every  thing  proper  to  complete  the  ex- 
ecution of  it.     This  was  a  voyage  to  Egypt. 

Immediately  after  his  return,  he  acquainted  his  patron, 
archbilhop  Laud,  with  his  intentions,  and,  being  encouraged 
by  his  grace,  fet  about  making  preparations  for  it.  His  pri- 
mary view  was,  to  meafure  the  pyramids  with  all  proper  ex- 
a£lnefs;  and,  ^vlthal,  to  make  allronomical  and  geographical 
obfervations,  as  opportunities  offered,  for  the  improveaient  of 
thofe  fciences.  A  large  apparatus  of  proper  mathematical 
inftruments  was  confequently  to  be  provided;  and,  as  the  ex- 
pence  of  purchafing  thefe  would  be  confiderable,  he  ap- 
plied for  afliftance  to  the  city  of  London,  but  met  with  an 
abfolute  denial.  This  he  refented  to  that  degree,  that,  in  re- 
lating the  generofity  of  his  brothers  upon  his  own  money 
falling  Ihort,  he  obferves,  <*  That  they  had  flrained  their 
own  occafions,  to  enable  him,  in  defpite  of  the  city,  to  go  on 
with  his  defigns.'*  He  had  been  greatly  difappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  meeting  with  curious  books  in  Italy;  he  therefore 

propofed 
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propofed  to  make  that  another  principal  part  of  his  bufinefs; 
and,  to  compafs  it  in  the  eafieft  manner,  he  bought  feveral 
books  before  his  departure,  in  order  to  exchange  them  with 
others  in  the  Eafl.  Befides  his  brothers,  he  had  probably 
fome  he]p  from  Laud,  from  Vvhom  he  received  a  general  dis- 
cretionary commiflion  to  purchafe  for  him  arabic  and  other 
MSS.  and  likewife  fuch  coins  and  medals  as  he  could  procure. 
Laud  alfo  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Sir  Peter 
Wyche,  the  Englifh  ambiifTador  at  Conflantinopie. 

Thus  furnilhed,  he  embarked  in  the  river  Thames  for 
Leghorn,  June  1637,  in  company  with  his  particular  friend, 
Mr.  Pocoke,  v^'hom  he  had  earnefily  folicited  to  that  voy- 
age[N].  After  a  fhort  ilay  in  Italy,  he  arrived  :a  Conflan- 
tinopie before  Michaelmas.  Here  he  met  with  a  kind  re- 
ception from  Sir  Peter  Wyche,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  venerable  Cyril  Lucaris,  the  greek  patriarch,  by  whom  he 
was  much  afiifled  in  purchaflng  greek  MSS.  He  promifed 
Mr.  Greaves  to  recommend  him  to  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos,  where  he  would  have  had  the  liberty  of  entering  into 
all  the  libraries,  and  of  collecting  a  catalogue  of  fuch  books 
as  either  were  not  printed,  or  elfe,  by  the  help  of  fome  there, 
might  have  been  more  correflly  fetout.  Thefe,  by  difpenfing 
with  the  anathemas  which  former  patriarchs  had  laid  upon  all 
greek  libraries,  to  preferve  the  books  from  the  latins,  Cyril 
propofed  to  prefent  to  archbilhop  Laud,  for  the  better  pro- 
fecution  of  his  deiigns  in  the  edition  of  greek  authors;  but 
this  likewife  was  fruftrated  by  the  crurl  death  of  that  patri- 
arch, who  was  barbaroufly  ftranglcd  June  16 38,  by  exprefs 
command  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  on  j-retence  of  holding  a 
correfpondence  with  the  emperor  of  Mufcovy. 

[n]  Our  author's  generofity  on  this  fall  down  upon  the  bnfuiefs  of  the  con- 

occafion  deferves   a   particular  mention,  fulihip,  and  iiow  honourable  a  thing  it 

In  a  letter  to  this  friend,  Dsc.  23,  1636,  would  be  if  you  were  fenC  out  a  fecond 

he   writes  thus :    "  1  lliall  defue  your  time,  as  GoUuf,  in  the  Low  Conntrits, 

favour  in  fending  up  to  me,  by  my  bro-  was  by  the   States,  after  he  had   been 

ther  Thomas,  Ulug  Beig's  aftronomical  once  there  before.      Jf  my  loid  (liall  be 

tables,  of  whicli  1  purpofe  to  make  this  pleafed  to  refolve  and  compafs  the  bufi- 

ufe.     The  next  week  I  will  fhew  them  nefs,   I  Ihall  like  it  well ;  if  not,  I  fliall 

to  my  lord's  grace  [L:ukI]   and  highly^  procure  jyol.  for   you  and  mylclf,  be- 

commend  your  care  in  procuring  thole  fides  getting  a  difpenf.ition   for  the  al- 

tables,  being  the  moft  accurate  that  ever  lovvances  of  our  places  in  our  abfence, 

were   extant ;    then  will  I  difcover  my  and,  by  God's  bleliing,  in  three  years 

intention  of  haviiig   Uiem    printed  and  difpatcli  the  whole  journey.     It  fl^  :ll  go 

dedicated  to   his  grace  ;  but  becaufe  I  hard,  but  1  will  too  get  fome  citizen  in, 

prefiinie   that   there  are    many   things  as  a  benefadlor   to  thedehgn;  if  not, 

which  in  ttiefe  parts  cannot  perfciflly  be  300I.  of  mine,  whereof  X  give  you  the 

undtrftood,  I  (hall  acquaint  my     lord  half,  together   witli  the  return   of  our 

with  my  defire  of  taking  ajmirnsyinto  flipends,  will,  in  a  plentiful  manner,  if  I 

thofe  countries,  for  the  more  emendate  be  not  dece  ved,   in    Turkey    maintain 

•dition  of  ihcm  ^  afiervvards,  by  degrees,  us."  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  IV.  p.  2i63. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  this  the  only  lofs  which  our  traveller  fuflained  by 
Cyril's  death;  for  having  procured,  out  of  a  bhnd  and  igno- 
rant monaftery,  which  depended  on'  the  patriarch,  fourteen 
good  MSS.  of  the  fathers,  he  was  forced  privately  to  reftore 
the  books  and  lofe  the  money,  to  avoid  a  worfe  inconvenience. 
I'hus  Conftantinople  was  no  longer  agreeable  ro  him,  and 
the  lefs  fo,  becaufe  he  had  not  been  able  to  perfe;^  himfelf  in 
the  arabic  tongue  for  want  of  fufficient  mailers,  which  he  had 
made  no  doubt  of  finding  there.  In  thefe  circumllances, 
parting  with  his  fellow- traveller,  Pococke,-  he  embraced  the 
opportunity  then  offered  of  palling  in  company  with  the  an- 
nual Turkifli  tieet  to  Alexandria,  where,  having  in  his  way 
touched  at  Rhodes,  he  arrived  before  the  end  of  September 
i6'^8.  This  was  the  boundary  of  his  intended  progrefs. 
The  country  afforded  a  large  field  for  th°  exerciie  of  his  cu- 
rious and  inquifitive  genius  ;  and  he  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  remarking  whatever  the  heavens,  earth,  or  fuhtcrraneous 
parts,  offered,  that  feemed  any  way  ufeful  and  worthy  of 
notice ;  but,  in  his  aftronomical  ohfervations  lie  was  too 
often  interrupted  by  the  rains,  which,  contnirv  to  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  he  found  to  be  frequent  and  violent,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  middle  of  winter.  He  was  alfo  much  dilappoint- 
ed  here  in  his  cxpe6lations  of  purchafing  books,  finding  very 
few  of  thefe,  and  for  learned  men  none  at  all.  But  tlie  grand 
purpofe  of  his  coming  here  being  to  take  an  accurate  furvey 
of  the  pyramids,  he  went  twice  to  the  defarts  near  Grand 
Cairo,  where  they  Hand ;  and,  having  executed  his  under- 
taking entirely  to  his  fatisfa£lion,  embarked  at  Alexandria, 
in  April  1639.  Arriving  in  two  months  at  Leghorn,  he 
made  the  tour  of  Italy  a  fecond  time,  in  order  to  examine 
more  accurately  into  the  true  ftate  of  the  Roman  weii;hts  and 
meafures,  now  that  he  was  furniflied  with  proper  inftruments 
for  that  purpofe,  made  by  the  bell  hands. 

From  Leghorn  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
received  with  particular  marks  of  cfteem  bv  the  great  duke 
of  Tufcany,  Ferdinand  II.  to  whom  he  had  "nifcribed  a  latin 
poem  from  Alexandria,  in  which  he  exhorted  that  prince  tQ 
clear  thofe  feas  of  pirates,  with  whom  they  were  ex'remely  in- 
fefled.  He  obtained,  like  wife,  admittance  into  the  Medii  ean 
library,  which  liad  been  denied  to  him  as  a  firangcr  when  he 
was  here  before  in  his  former  tour.  F  rom  Florence  ke  went 
to  Rome,  and  took  raoll  exa£l  meafurements  of  alltlie  antique 
curioficies  in  that  city  and  ncighl)ourhood ;  after  which  he 
returned  to  Leghorn,  where  taking  his  palTage  in  a  veffel  called 
the  Golden  Fleece,  at  the  ciid  of  March,  he  ariived  at  Lon<- 
don  before  Midfummcr  1640,  with  a  rich  cargo,  confifiing  of 
a  curious  collc6lion  of  arabic,  perfic,  and  greek  MSS.  togetlier 

Vol.  Vli.  K  with 
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with   a  great  number  of  gems,  coins,  and  other  valuable  an- 
tiquities, having  fpcnt  full  three  years  in  this  agreeable  tour. 

But  upon  his  return,  he  met  with  a  different  fcene  at  home 
from  what  he  had  left  at  his  departure;  and  the  enfuing  na- 
tional troubles  proved  greatly  detrimental  to  his  private  affairs, 
in  which  he  fuffered  much  by  his  loyalty  to  the  king  and  his 
gratitude  to  Laud.  After  a  Ihort  Hay  at  Grefham-college, 
which  was  no  longer  agreeable  to  him,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
and  fet  about  digefting  his  papers,  and  preparing  fuch  of  them 
as  might  be  mofl  ufeful  for  the  prefs.  In  this  buiinefs  he  was 
allifted  by  archbilliop  Ufher,  to  whom  he  had  been  long- 
known  ;  and  now  he  drew  a  map  of  the  Lefs  Afia  at  his  grace's 
recfneft,  who  was  writing  his  dilTertation  of  that  country, 
printed  in  1641. 

All   this  while  he  gave  himfelf  no  concern  about  his  Gre* 
Iham.lefture,  whereupon   he  was  rem.oved  from  it  Novem.ber 
15,  1643.      But  this  lofs  had  been  more  than  abundantly  com- 
penfated  by  the  Savilian  'profefforlhip  of  aftronomy,  to  which 
he  was  chofen  the  day  before,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Bainbridge, 
lately  deceafed ;  and  he  had  a  difpenfiition  from  the  king,  to 
hold  his  fellowlhip  at  Merton-coUege,  becaufe  the  ftipend  was 
much  impaired  by  the  means  of  the  civil  wars.     The  lefliares 
being   lilfo  impradlicable  on  the  fame  account,  he  was  at  full 
leifure  to  continue  his  attention  to  his  papers  ;  and  accordingly 
we  find;  that  he  had  made  conliderable  progrefs  in  it  by   Sep- 
tenibcr  the  following  year ;  fome  particulars  whereof  may  be 
feen    in    a   letter   of  that  date  to  archbifhop  Ulher.     Among 
other  things  it  appears,  that  he  had  made  feveral  extra£Vs  from 
tliem  concerning  the  true  length  of  the  year;  and  happening, 
in  164:,  to  fall  into   difcourfe  with  fome  perfons  of  figure  at 
the  court  then  at  Oxford,  with  whom  he  was  much  in  com- 
pany, about  amending  the  Kulendar,  he  propofed   a  method  of 
doing  it  by  omitting  the  intercalary  day  in   the  leap-year  for 
forty  years,  and  to  render  it  conformable  to  the  Gregorian  fo]. 
He  drew  up  a  Icheme  for  that  pur})ofe,  which  w^as  approved  by 
the  king  and  council;  but  the  ftate  of  the  times  would  not  per- 
mit the  execution  of  it.    The  publication  of  his  "  Pyramidogra- 
phia,"  and  the  "  Defcription  of  the  Roman  Foot  and  Denarius,*' 
employed   him   the   two   fubfequent  years:  he  determined  to 
begin  with  thefe,  as  they  contained  the  fruit  of  his   labours  in 

[o]  The  fame  method  iiad  been  pro-  in  which   Julius   Csefar  coi  reined   the 

poled  to  Pi)pe  Gregory,  wlio  rr-jedUd  calendar,  by  .i  fubtra6lion  of  d^iy?;  after 

it,  as  Mr.  Greaves  fays,   that  he  might  the  farre  manner.      But  we  have  late! j 

have  the  honour  of  doing  it  at  once,  {eei\  this  method  of  doing  it  at  once  put 

and  thereby  of  calling  ihat  year  Annus  in  pradfice,  without  any  ill  confequences 

<Jrec;(  lianiis,  which  onr  author  ujii  not  at  all.      This  piece  of  Mr.  Greaves  is  in 

dcubt  might  juftly  be  called  Annus  Con-  tlie  Phil.  Tranl'.  No.  257. 
fifionis,  as  U4e  ancienfs  c?.Iled  that  year 
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the  primary  view  of  his  travels [p],  and  he  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  proceed  any  farther  at  prefent. 

Hitlierto  he  had  been  able,  in  a  good  meafure,  to  weather 
his  didicuhies,  there  being  ftill  left  fome  members  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  who  had  a  good  regard  for  learning,  among  whom 
Selden  made  the  greaieft  figure.  1  hat  gentleman  was  burgefs 
for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  being  well  known  to  our 
author  before  his  travels,  he  dedicated  his  "  Roman  Foot"  to 
him,  under  the  charafter  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend ;  and 
his  friendfhip  was  very  ferviceable  to  Greaves,  in  a  profecutiou 
in  the  parliament,  in  1647,  occaiioned  by  his  executorfliip  to 
Dr.  Bainbridge.  This  truil  had  involved  him  in  law-fuits  fo 
much  as  entirely  to  fruftrate  his  defign  of  going  to  Leyden  to 
confult  fome  perfian  MSS.  neceffary  for  publiihi ng  fome  trea- 
tifes  in  that  language.  Upon  the  coming  of  the  parliament's 
commiffioners  to  Oxford,  feveral  complaints  were  made  to 
them  againft  him  on  the  fame  account ;  which  being  fent  by 
them  to  the  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  our  author, 
probably  by  the  interefl:  of  Selden  (who  was  a  member  of  that 
committee),  was  there  cleared.  After  which  he  applied  to  the 
court  of  aldermen  and  the  committee  of  Camden -houfe  for  re- 
ftitution.  But  though  he  evaded  this  farther  difficulty,  by  the 
afhftance  of  fome  powerful  friends,  yet  this  refpite  was  but 
ihort ;  however,  he  made  ufe  of  that  time  in  publilhin^  a 
piece  begun  by  Dr.  Bainbridge,  and  completed  by  himfelf. 
This  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1648,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Johannis  Bainbriggii  Canicularia,  &c."  He  dedicated  this 
piece  to  doctor  (afterwards  Sir  George)  Ent,  with  whom  he 
had  commenced  an  acquaintance  at  Padua,  in  Italy;  and  that 
gentleman  gave  many  proofs  of  his  (incere  friendfhip  to  our 
author,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Pococke,  in  thefe  times. 

But  the  violence  of  the  parliamentary  vifitors  w^as  now  grown 
above  all  reftraiat,  and  a  frefh  charge  was  drawn  up  againft 
Greaves.  Dr.  Walter  Pope  informs  us,  that,  confidering  the 
violence  pf  the  vifitors.  Greaves  faw  it  would  be  of  no  fervice  to 
him  to  make  any  defence;  and,  finding  itimpoffible  to  keep  his 
profeflbrlhip,  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  procure  an  able  and 
worthy  pcrfon  to  fuccccd  him.  By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Charles 
Scarborough,  the  phyfician,  having  pitched  upon  Mr.  Si^th 
Ward,  he  opened  the  matter  to  that  gentleman,,  whom  he 
foon  met  with  there  j  and  at  the  fame  time  propofed  a  method 

'    [p]  Thefe    are  the  mofl  generally-  17^7,  8vo.     Mr.  Greaves  took  care  to 

ufefnl  part  of  his  works.     The  latter  is  prefeive,  to  the  latcft   tim*.*s,  the  pre- 

ranked  among  the  dallies,  and  is  nearly  fent  ftjndard  of  the  meafures  uf^d  in  all 

allied  to  the   former  ;  the  exadlnefs  of  nations,  by  takinq  the  dimeufions  of  the 

which  is  put  beyond  all  tlouht  in  a  piece  infide  of  the  largeft  pyramid  w.th  the 

of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  publiftitd   along  Enj^lifh  fi)0&. 
with  the  moft  corredl  editions  of  it  in 
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of  conipaffing  it,  by  which  Ward  did  not  only  obtain  the  place, 
but  the  full  arrears  of  the  ftipend,  amounting  to  500I.  due  to 
Greaves,  and  deiigned  him  a  coniiderable  part  of  his  falary. 
The  king's  death,  which  happened  foon  after,  was  a  fhock 
to  Greaves,  and  lamented  by  him  in  the  mod  mournful 
terms,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pococke:  "  O  my  good  friend,"  fays 
he,  *'  my  good  friend,  never  was  forrow  like  our  forrow ;  ex- 
cufe  me  now,  if  I  am  not  able  to  write  to  you,  and  to  anfwer 
your  queftions.  O  Lord  God,  avert  this  great  fin,  and  thy 
judgements  from  this  nation."  However,  lie  bore  up  againll 
his  own  Injuries  with  admirable  fortitude  ;  and,  fixing  his  re- 
lidence  in  London,  he  married,  and,  living  upon  his  patri- 
monial eflate,  went  on  as  before,  and  produced  fome  other  cu- 
rious arable  and  perfic  treatifes,  tranflated  by  him  with  notes 
every  year.  Befides  which,  he  had  prepared  feveral  others  for 
the  public  view,  and  was  meditating  more  when  he  was  felzed 
by  a  fatal  diforder,  wliich  put  a  period  to  his  life,  0£lober  8, 
1652,  before  he  was  full  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  St.  Bennet  Sherehog,  in  London.  His  lofs 
was  much  lamented  by  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was  particu- 
larly endeared,  by  joining  the  gentleman  to  the  fcholar.  He 
had  the  happlnefs  to  be  endowed  with  great  firmnefs  of  mind, 
zeal  In  the  interefi;  which  he  efpoufcd,  and  fteadinefs  in  his 
friendfliip;  though,  as  he  declares  himfelf,  not  at  all  inclined 
to  contention  He  was. highly  ellccmed  by  the  learned  in  fo- 
reign parts,  with  many  of  whom  he  correfponded.  Nor  w^as  he 
lefs  valued  at  home  by  all  who  were  judges  of  his  great  worth 
and  abilities.  He  had  noilTuc  by  his  wife,  to  whom  he  bequeath-  • 
ed  his  eftate  for  her  life;  and  having  left  his  cabinet  of  coins  to 
his  friend  Sirjohn  Marfliam,  author  of  the  '^CanonChronicus," 
he  appointed  the  eldell  of  his  three  younger  brothers  (Dr. 
Nicolas  Greaves)  his  executor,  who  by  will  bellowed  our 
author's  aflronomlcal  Inftruments  to  the  Savillan  library  at 
Oxford,-  where  they  are  repofited,  together  with  feveral  of  his 
papers ;  but  a  great  many  of  thefe  were  fold  by  his  widow  t® 
a  bookfeller,  and  lof!:  or  difperfed. 

GREEN  (Robert),  an  author  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
was  firfl  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.  i^.  in  1578;  afterwards  removed  to  Clare-hall, 
and,  in  1583,  became  M.  A.  It  is  faid,  he  was  likewife  In- 
corporated at  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and 
humour,  but  proftltutcd  his  talents  to  the  purpofes  of  vice 
and  obfcenity;  and,  upon  the  whole,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, feems  to  have  been  a  moft  perfc£t  libertine.  Unable  to 
fupport  his  extravagances,  he  was  forced  to  recur  to  his  pen 
for  maintenance;  and  is  believed  to  be  the  firfl  englifli  poet 
who  wrote  for  bread.     After  a  courfe  of  years,  fpent  in  dif- 
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fiparion,  riot,  and  debauchery,  wc  find  him  fallen  into  a  ftate 
of  the  moil  wretched  penury,  difeafe,  and  felf-condemnation ; 
as  af)pears  from  a  letter  written  to  a  much-injnred  wife,  and 
inferted  in  Cibbei*s  "Lives  of  the  Poets."  His  letter,  we  hope, 
was  truly  penitential  and  fincere ;  yet  from  the  titles  of  fome  of 
his  later  works,  fuch  as  Green's  "  Never  too  Late,"  Green'* 
**  Farewell  to  Folly,"  Green's  <*  Groatfworth  ofWit/'&c. 
itlhould  feem  as  if  he  was  more  folicitoiis  about  appearances  than 
realities.  Wood  fays,  that  he  died  in  1592  of  a  furfeit.  gotten 
by  eating  too  great  a  quantity  of  pickled-herrings,  ?nd  drinking 
Rhenifh  wine  with  them;  fo  that  he  died  as  he  lived,  and  was 
confiftent  throughout.  His  works  of  different  kinds  are  very 
numerous;  but,  as  to  his  dramatic  ones,  there  are  many  dif- 
ficulties in  coming,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  at  a  know- 
ledge of  them.  What  are  undoubtedly  his,  amounting  to  four 
or  five  pieces,  maybe  fcen  in  the  '*  Biographia  Dramatica." 
GREElN  (John),  born  about  1706,  at  or  near  Hull,  in 
Yorkfhire,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a  pri- 
vate fchool,  and  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge; 
after  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  being  chofen  fellow,  he 
engaged  himfelf  as  ufher  to  a  fchool  at  Lichfield,  betore  Dr. 
Johnion  and  Mr.  Garrick  had  left  that  city  to  launch  into  the 
world,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  of  courfe  acquainted.  Li 
1744,  Charles  duke  of  Somerfet,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity, 
appointed  Mr.  Green  (then  B  D.)  his  domeflic  chaplain. 
Li  January,  174?,  Green  was  prefented  by  his  noble  patron  to 
the  re£\ory  of  Borough-green,  near  Nevv-markel,  which  he 
held  with  his  fellowlhip.  In  December  1748,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Whalley,  he  was  eledled  regius  profelTor  of  divinity; 
and  foon  after  was  appointed  one  of  his  majefly's  chaplains. 
n  June  1750,  on  the  death  of  dean  Caflle,  malter  of  Corpus 
Chrifli  or  Benet- college,  a  majority  of  the  fellows  after  the 
headfliip  had  been  declined  bv  their  prefident,  Mr.  Sc(ntovve) 
agreed  to  apply  to  archbilhop  Herring  for  his  recommendation; 
and  his  grace,  at  the  particular  requeft  of  theduke  of  Newcaftle, 
recommended  profeffor  Green,  who  was  immediately  eleded. 
Among  the  writers  on  the  fubje<5l  of  the  new  regulations 
propofed  by  the  chancellor,  and  eftabliflied  by  the  fenate.  Dr. 
Green  took  an  a6live  but  anonymous  part,  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  following  winter,  iiuitulcd,  '*  The  Academic,  or 
a  Difputation  on  the  State  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge." 
^']arch  22,  1751,  on  the  advancement  of  his' friend  Dr.  Keene, 
mailer  of  St.  Peter's  college,  to  the  bifhopric  of  Cheller,  Dr. 
Green  preached  the  confecration-fcrmon  in  Ely-houie-chapel, 
which,  by  order  of  the  archbifiiop  of  York,  was  foon  after 
publifhed.  In  06lober  1756,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  George, 
he  was  preferred  to  tlie  deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  rcfigncd  his 
profefibrfhip.     Being  then  eligible  to  the  otiive  ot  vice-chan- 
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€ellor,  he  waschofen  in  November  following:.  In  June,  1761, 
the  dean  mod:  ably  exerted  his  polemical  talents  in  two  letters 
(piibhfhed  without  his  name)  "on  the  Principles  and  Pradlices 
of  the  Methodifls/'  i.  addrcffed  to  Mr.  Berridge,  2.  to  Mr. 
Whitfield.  On  the  tranflation  of  bifhop  Thomas  to  the  bi- 
fliopric  of  Salifbury :  Green  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Lin- 
coln, the  lafl:  mark  of  favour  which  the  duke  of  Newcaftle 
had  it  in  his  power  to  fhew  him.  In  1762,  archbifhop  Seeker 
(who  had  always  a  jufl:  efleem  of  his  talents  and  abilities)  be- 
ing indifpofed,  the  biihop  of  Lincoln  viiited  as  his  proxy  the 
diocefe  of  Canterbury.  In  1763,  he  preached  the  30th  of 
January  ferrn on  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which  was  printed. 

The  biHiop  refigned  the  mafterfhip  of  Benet-college,  viz.  in 
July  1764.  After  the  death  of  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
in  1765,  the  XittYTury  convcrfat*one  of  the  Royal  Society,  &c. 
which  ufed  to  be  held  weekly  at  his  lordlhip's  houfe,  was 
transferred  to  the  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  in  Scotland-yard,  as  one 
of  their  moft  accomplifhed  members.  In  July  1771,  on  a 
reprcfentation  to  his  majefly,  that,  with  diftinguifhed  learning 
and  ahilities,  and  a  mofl  entenfive  diocefe,  bifliop  Green 
(having  no  commendam)  had  a  very  inadequate  income,  he 
was  prefented  to  the  refidentiaryl'hip  of  St.  Paul's,  which 
bifliop  Egerton  vacated  on  his  tranflation  to  the  fee  of  Durham. 
He  now  removed  to  his  reiulentiary-houfe  in  Amen-corner, 
and  took  a  fmall  country-houfe  at  Tottenham.  It  fliould  ever 
be  remembered,  to  our  prelate's  honour,  that,  in  May  i77  2f 
when  the  Bill  for  relief  of  Proteftant  Dilfenters,  &c.  after 
having  paded  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  rejc£led,  on  the 
iec  nd  reading,  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  (102  to  27,)  he  nobly 
difLnted  from  his  brethren,  and  was  the  only  biihop  who 
voted  in  its  favour.  Without  any  particular  previous  indif- 
pofition,  his  lordfhip  died  fuddenly  in  his  chair  at  Bath,  on 
Sunday,  April  25,  1779. 

GREEN  (Edward  Burnaby),  was  the  author  of 
various  poetical  works.  He  was  educated  at  Benet  college, 
pambridge.  He  tranflated  Anacreon  and  Apoilonius  Rhodius, 
He  pubhlhed  a  paraphrafe  of  Perlius,  and  a  trar.flation  of 
parts  of  Pindar;  but  he  had  more  talle  then  animation,  ancl 
more  accuracy  than  harmony.  His  taler.ts  were  of  the  re- 
fpeftable  kind,  indeed  the  moft  rcfpe^lable;  but  he  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  firft  rank  of  our  authors. 

GKEEN  (Matthew),  a  refpedable  poet,  was  born  of  a 
reputable  family  among  the  difltnters.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
integrity  of  mind  and  fweetnefs  ol  manner.  His  converfation 
was  full  of  wit,  which  neverthelefs  he  fo  tempered  as  never  to 
give  offence.  He  had  an  appointment  in  the  Cuflom-houfe, 
the  duty  of  which  he  difcharged  with  great  diligence  and  ability. 
He  d.ed  at  the  age  of  forty-one,     He  wiote  many  elegant  poems , 
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1)111  the  one,  which  more  particularly  entliled  him  to  a  place 
nmong  the  Engiini  poets,  is  called  the  *'  Spleen,"  and  which 
as  full  of  witty  and  original  thoughts.  Mr.  Green's  fame  has 
received  much  honour  from  a  publication  of  his  more  diftin- 
guifhed  p'eces  by  Dr.  Aikin,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes. 
GREtNE  (Dr.  Maurice),  an  eminent  muiician,  was  the 
fon  of  a  London  clergyman,  and  nephew  of  John  Greene, 
ierjeant  at  law.  He  was  brought  up  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  and 
apprenticed  to  the  organift  of  that  cathedral.  He  foon  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfclf  in  his  profeflion  ;  and,  about  17 16,  when 
lie  was  not  yet  twenty,  was  chofen  organift  of  St.  Dunftan  n 
the  Weft.  In  1717,  he  became  organift  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  and  the  year  after  of  St.  Paul's;  upon  which  laft 
preferment  he  quitted  the  two  former.  In  1727,  upon  the 
deceafe  of  Croft,  he  was  appointed  organift  and  compofer  to 
the  Roval  Chapel,  and  thus  placed  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
feflion in  England.  In  -730,  he  took  the  degree  of  doftor 
in  mufic  at  Cambridge :  his  exercife  for  it  was  Pope's  *'  Ode 
for  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  which  he  fet  very  finely  to  mufic.  It 
was  performed  with  great  applaufe;  and  he  was  honoured 
with  the  title   of  profelTor  of  mulic  in  that  univerfity.     Greene 

tvas  a  man  of  underftanding,  w^as  patronized  by  many 
jreat  perfonages,  and,  about  173s?  appointed  mafler  of  tlie 
royal  band.  About  1750,  he  had  a  confiderable  eftatc  left  10 
him  by  a  natural  fon  of  his  uncle,  the  ferjeant;  and  this  ftate 
of  affiuence  mfpired  him  with  a  projedt  of  reforming  our 
church-mufic,  which  wa^  greatly  corrupted  by  a  multiplica- 
tion of  copies,  and  the  ignorance  and  carelelfnefs  of  tranfcribers. 
To  corre£l,  and  alfo  fecure  it  againft  lucii  injuries  for  the 
future,  he  began  with  collating  a  great  number  of  copies  of 
ferviccs  and  anthems,  and  reducmg  them  into  fcore.  Ke  had 
made  a  coniiderable  progrefs  in  the  work;  but,  his  health  fail- 
ing him,  he  made  his  will,  and  tranfmitted  the  farther  pro- 
fccution  of  it  to  his  friend  Dr.  William  Boyce,  who  com- 
pleted and  publifhed  it.  Dr. Ijreene  died  Sept.  i>  1755.  An 
account  of  his  performances  may  be  feen  in  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
GRliKNHiLL  (John),  a  very  ingenious  englilli  painter, 
was  defccnded  from  a  good  family  in  Salifbury,  where  he 
was  born.  He  was  the  mofl  excellent  of  all  the  difciples  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  who  is  faid  to  have  confidered  him  fo  much 
as  a  rival,  that  he  never  fuffered  him  to  fee  him  paint. 
Grcenhill,  however,  prevailed  with  Sir  Peter  to  draw  his 
wife's  picture,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  obferving  how  he 
managed  his  pencil;  which  was  the  great  point  aimed  at. 
This  gentleman  was  finely  qualified  by  nature  for  both  the 
lifter-arts  of  painting  and  poetry;  but  his  loofe  and  unguarded 
rnanner  of  living  was  probably  the  occaiion  of  his  eurly  death  ; 
'4\\d  only  fuft'^rcd  him  juft  to  leave  enough   of  his  liand,  Ui 
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make  us  wifli  be  bad  been  more  careful  of  a  life  fo  Hk^Jy  to 
do  honour  to  bis  countrv,  '■■  bis  painter  won  fo  much  on  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Bebn,  that  file  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  his 
memory  by  an  elegy,  to  be  found  among  her  works.  He 
painted  a  portiait  of  bilbop  Ward,  which  is  now  in  the  lown- 
liall  of  Sabfbuiy.     He  died  May  19,    1676. 

GR  KEN  VILE  (Sir  Richard),  grandfather  to  the  fa- 
mous Sir  Bevil  Greenvile,  was  vice-admiral  under  lord  Tho^ 
mas  Howard,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  fentwith 
a  fquadron  offeven  fail  to  America,  to  intercept  the  fpanifb 
galeons;  but,  Sir  Richard  happening  to  be  ftparated  from 
the  reft  of  the  fquadron,  unfortunately  fell  in  with  the  enemy, 
whofe  fleet  confided  of  flfty-iwo  fail,  which  he  engaged  and 
continued  fighting  till  he  was  covered  with  blood  and  wounds, 
and  nothing  remained  of  his  fhip  but  a  battered  hulk.  He 
died  on  board  the  fpanilh  fleet  three  days  after,  exprefling  the 
higheft  courage  in  the  article  of  death,  and  his  having  aded 
an  englifh  part,    1591. 

GREGORY,  lurnamed  the  Great,  was  born  of  a  pa- 
trician family,  equally  confpicuous  for  its  virtue  and  nobility 
at  Rome,  wh.ere  his  father  Gordian  was  a  fenator,  and  ex- 
tremely r'ch;  and,  marrying  a  lady  of  diilinftion,  called 
Sylvia,  had  by  her  this  ion,  about  544.  From  his  earlieft 
years  he  diicovered  genius  and  judgement;  and,  applying 
himfelf  particularly  to  the  apophthegms  of  the  ancients,  he 
fixed  every  thing  worth  notice  in  his  memory,  where  it  was 
faithfully  preferved  as  in  a  flore-houfe;  he  alfo  nnproved 
himfelf  by  the  converfation  of  old  men  in  which  he  took 
great  delight.  By  thcfe  methods  he  made  a  great  progrefs 
in  the  fciences,  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  Rome,  who 
furpailed  him  in  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric;  nor  can  it 
be  doubted  but  he  had  early  inflru^fions  in  the  civil  law,  in 
which  his  letters  prove  hnii  to  have  been  well  verfed:  he  was 
neverthciefs  eiitirely  ignorant  ot  the  greek  Ian(];uagc.  1'hefe 
accomplilhments  in  a  young  nobleman  procmed  liim  fena- 
torial  dignities,  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation;  and 
be  was  afterwards  appointed  praefeft  of  the  city  by  the  em- 
peror Juitin  the  Younger;  but,  being  much  inclined  to  a 
monaflic  life,  he  quitted  thatpofl,  and  retired  to  the  monaf- 
tery  of  St.  .^ndrcw,  which  he  himfelf  had  founded  at  Rome 
in  his  father's  houfe,  and  put  it  under  the  government  of  an 
abbot,  called  Valentius.  Befldes  this,  he  founded  fix  other 
convent^  m  Sicily;  artd,  fclhng  all  the  reft  of  his  poflcflions, 
behave  the  purchafe-money  to  tlic  poor. 

How*>  er,   he  bad  not  enjoyed  tiis   folitude  in   St.  Andrew's 

long,  when  he  was  removod  from  it  by  pope  Pelagius  11.  who 

made  him  his  feventh  deacon,  and  fent  him  as  his  nuncio  to 
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the  emperor  Tiberius  at  Conftamiiiople,  to  demand  fuccours 
asjainft  the  Lombards.  The  Pope  could  not  have  chofen  a 
man  better  qualified  than  Gregory  for  fo  delicate  a  nego- 
ciation;  of  which,  however,  the  particulars  are  unknown. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  not  wanting  in  exerting  his  zeal  for 
religion.  While  he  was  in  this  metropolis,  he  oppofed 
Eutychius  the  patriarch,  who  had  advanced  an  opinion  bor- 
dering on  Origenifm,  and  maintained,  that  after  the  refur- 
reftion  the  body  is  not  palpable,  but  more  fubtile  than  air. 
In  executidig  the  bulinefs  of  his  embaffy,  he  contracted  a 
friendship  with  fome  great  men,  aiijd  gained  the  efteem  of 
the  whole  court,  by  the  fweetnefs  of  his  behaviour;  info- 
much,  that  the  emperor  Maurice  chofe  him  for  a  godfather 
to  one  of  his  fons,  born  in  583.  Soon  after  this  he  was  re- 
called to  Rome,  and  made  fecretary  to  the  Pope;  but  after 
fomc  time,  obtained  leave  to  retire  again  into  his  monaftery, 
of  which  he  had  been  chofen  abbot. 

Here  he  had  indulged  hinifelf  with  the  hopes  of  gratifying 
his  wiih,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  folitary  and  unrufRed  life, 
when  Pelagius  II.  dying  Feb.  8,  590,  he  was  elected  Pope  by 
tljfe  clergy,  the  ienate,  and  the  people  of  Rome;  to  whom  he 
had  become  dear  by  his  charity  to  the  poor,  whom  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Tiber,  and  a  violent  plague,  had  left  perilhing 
with  hunger.  This  promotion  was  fo  difagreeabie  to  him, 
that  he  employed  all  pofiible  methods  to  avoid  it;  he  wrote  a 
prefling  letter  to  the  emperor,  conjuring  him  not  to  confirnft 
his  elcviiion,  ^nd  to  give  orders  for  the  choice  of  a  perfon  who 
had  greater  capacity,  more  vigour,  and  better  health  than  he 
could  boaft ;  and  hearing  his  letter  was  intercepted  by  the 
governor  of  Rome,  and  that  his  eledtion  would  be  confirmed 
by  the  imperial  court,  he  tied,  and  hid  himfelf  in  the  mod 
folitary  part  of  a  forell:,  in  a  cave;  firmly  refolved  to  fpend 
his  days  there,  till  another  Pope  fhould  be  eleded :  and,  the 
people  defpairing  to  find  him,  a  new  election  enfued.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  ecclefiailits  of  that  church  never  flip  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  miracles;  accordingly,  we  are 
told,  that  Gregory  would  never  accept  the  papal  chair,  till  he 
had  mnnifeftly  found,  by  fome  celefliiil  hgns,  that  God 
called  him  to  it.  It  is  pretended,  that  a  dove  flying  before 
thole  who  fought  for  iiim,  fhewed  them  the  way  they  were 
to  go;  or  that  a  miraculous  light,  appearing  on  a  pillar  of  fire 
over  his  cavern,  pointed  out  to  thern  the  place  of  his  retreat  [qJ. 

However  that  be,  it  is  almoft  as  certain  that  his  rehjclauce 
was  fincere  [r]    as  it  is  that  he  at  length  accepted  the  dignity, 

and 

[(^]  St.  Gregory,  oml  and  credu-  [r]  His  fnmous  paftoral  is  alleged 
lous  as  he  was  oi  miracles,  fays  no-  on  the  Me  of  his  fincerity.  Gregory 
thing  of  ihefa.  wrcCe  it  in  iuifwcr  to  John,  biftiop  of 
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and  was  enthroned  Pope,  Sept.  3,  590.  And  it  appeared  by 
his  conduft,  that  1  hey  could  not  have  eledied  a  perfon  more 
worthy  of  this  exalted  ftation  ;  for,  befides  his  great  learning, 
the  pains  he  took,  to  iiiftru£l  the  church,  both  by  preaching 
and  writing,  he  had  a  very  happy  talent  to  win  over  princes, 
in  favour  of  the  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  intercfts  of 
religion.  It  would  be  tedious  to  run  over  all  the  particulars  of 
his  conduct  on  thefeoccafions  ;  and  his  converting  the  Englifh 
to  Chriflianitv,  a  remarkable  fa6l  in  our  hiftory  is  on  that 
account  vulgarly  known  [s] ;  but  there  is  one  circumflance  in 
it  worth  noting.  It  is  oblervable,  that  Gregorv  owed  his 
fuccefs  to  the  affiilanceof  a  woman.  The  queen  [Ethelburga] 
had  a  great  fhare  in  thefe  converfions,  fincc  (he  not  only 
prompted  the  king  [Ethelbcrt]  her  confort,  to  treat  the 
Pope's  miffionaries  kindly,  but  alfo  to  become  himfelf  'a 
convert. 

The  new  Pope,  according  to  cuftom,  held  a  fynod  at  Rome 
the  fame  year,  591;  whence  he  fent  letters  to  the  four  pa- 
triarchs of  the  Eaft-,  with  a  confeffion  of  his  faith,  declaring 
his  reverence  to  the  four  general  councils,  and  the  fifth  too, 
as  well  as  the  four  gofpels.  In  this  modefty  he  was  not 
followed  by  his  fucceflors;  and  he  even  exceeded  fome  of  his 
predcceflbrs  in  tliat  and  other  virtues,  which  for  many  ages 
paft  have  not  approached  the  pietended  chai,r  of  St.  Peter. 
As  he  had  governed  his  monaftery  with  afeveritv  unparalleled 
in  thofe  times;  fo  now  he  was  particularly  careful  to  regulate 
his  houfe  and  perfon  according  to  St.  Paul's  dire<^ions  to 
Timothy,  i  Ep.  iii.  5.  h\en  in  performing  divine  worfhip, 
he  ufcd  ornaments  of  but  a  moderate  price,  and  his  common 
garments  were  ftill  more  iimple.  Nothing  was  m  re  decent 
than  the  furniture  of  his  houfe,  and  he  retained  none  but 
clerks  and  religious  in  his  fervice.  By  this  means  his  palace 
became  a  kind  of  monaflerv,  in  which  there  were  no  uielefs 
people;  every  thing  in  his  houfe  had  the  appearance  of  an  an-  ' 
gcilc  life,  and  his  charity  furpalTcd  all  defciiption.  He  em- 
ployed  the   revenues   of  the  church  entirely   for  the  relief 

Eavenna,  who  had  given  him  a  friendly  felf ;  that   they  Taw  in  him  a  fund  of 

reproof  for  hiding  himfelf,  in   order  to  all  ihe  cmning   and   fi.p:Jciief'   that  is 

avoid  ihe  pontificate.     This  condut^l  is  reqiiifite  to  ;:(:quire  great  prottdors,  an4 

afcribed,  and  not   undtfervedly,  to  his  hring  upor.  tl  •  church  the  bhffings  of 

Jiumilitv;  and,  after  his  promotion,  he  ilie  earth.  Didt.  under  this  PopeS  art. 

gave  another  evidence  of  his  fmcerity,  [S]   He  firft  fet  out  on  his  milTion 

in  conflantly  declaring  his  difl  ike  of  the  himiclf,  while  he  was  a  monk,  on!}-, 

appellation,    "    Your   Beatitude,    &c."  and  was  advanreJ  three  days  journey, 

which  had  been  given  to  his  pre>'e(.ef-  when  Pelagius,  li-en  Pope,  recalkd  liiin 

fors.     Kaylc,  in  viewing  his  fubfequent  to  Rome  at  the  i.fligauon   of  tl;e  peo- 

condudl  m  thU  poft,  obferves,  that  ihofe  pie,  who  even  clamoroufly  preffed  hin^ 

ivho    forced   him  into  the  papal   chair  toij, 
knew  him  better  than  he  knew  hinv 
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^f  the  poor*,  he  was  a  conftant  and  indefatigable  preacher, 
and  devoted  all  his  talents  for  the  inilruftioii  of  his  flock. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  extended  his  care  to  the  other  churches 
under  his  pontifical  jurifdi£tioii,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Sicily, 
for  whom  he  had  a  particular  refpe6l,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
fchifra  in  the  church  of  iberia  the  fame  year;  this  was  effeded 
by  the  gentle  methods  of  perfuafion,  to  which,  however,  he 
had  not  reconrle  till  after  he  had  been  hindered  from  ufing 
violence.  Upon  this  account  he  is  cenfured  as  an  intolerant; 
and  it  is  certain  his  maxims  on  that  head  were  a  little  incon- 
fiftent.  He  did  not,  for  inilance,  approve  of  forcing  the  Jews 
to  receive  baptifm,  and  yet  he  approved  of  compelling  heretics 
to  return  to  the  church.  In  fof«  e  of  his  letters  too  he  exclaims 
againll;  violence  in  the  method  of  making  converts,  yet  at  the 
fame  time  was  for  laving  heavier  taxes  on  fuch  as  would  not 
be  converted  by  perfuahve  means;  and,  593,  he  tent  a  nuncio 
to  Conflantinople,  and  wrote  a  letter  the  fame  year  to  the 
emperor  Maurice,  declaring  his  humility  and  fubmiiTion  to 
that  fovereign ;  he  alio  (hewed  the  fame  lefpedl  to  the  kings 
of   taly,  even  though  they  were  heretics. 

The  fame  vear  he  compofed  nis  *'  Dialogues,"  a  work 
filled  with  falfe  miracles  and  nicredible  flories;  the  llyle  is 
alfo  low,  and  the  narration  coa-fe;  however,  they  w'ere  re- 
ceived with  aftonilhing  apolaufe;  and  Theodihnda,  queen  of 
the  Lombards,  having  converted  her  fpoufe  to  the  catholic 
faith,  the  Pope  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  it,  and  fent  his 
**  Dialogues,"  compofed  the  following  year,  to  that  princefs. 
She  is  thought  to  have  made  ufe  of  his  book  at  this  time  for 
the  converfion  of  that,  people,  who  were  the  titteft  ni  the 
world  to  be  wrought  upon  by  fuch  pious  fooleries.  For,  the 
fame  Pope  Zachary,  about  150  years  after,  tranilated  it  into 
greek  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  people,  who  were  fo  deiightetl 
with  it,  that  they  gave  St.  Gregory  the  furname  of  Dialogi  t. 
In  594,  he  excommunicated  and  fufpended  the  bi(hop  of 
Salona,  the  metropolis  of  Dalmatia,  wdio,  however,  paid 
no  regard  to  the  ^xercife  of  his  power  in  tbefe  cenfures* 
The  fame  year  he  laboured  to  convert  the  infidels  In  Sardinia 
by  gentle  methods,  according  to  his  fyftem:  which  was,  to 
punifh  heietics,  efpecialiv  at  their  firft  rife,  as  rebels  and 
traitois,  butto  compel  infidels  only  indireclly;  that  Is,  treating 
the  obftinate  with  fome  rigour,  and  pcrfuading  them  as  much 
by  promifcs,  threats,  and  gentle  feverities,  as  by  argument 
and  reafon.  This  was  the  diftindtion  he  made  in  treating 
with  the  Manichecsand  Pagans. 

In  595.   he  refuted  to  fend  the  emprefs  Conftantia  any  re- 
lics of  St.  Paul,  which  fhe  had  requtfted,  defiring  to  look  at 
the  body  of  that  apoflle :  he  thereupon  relates  icvcrai  mira- 
culous 
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culous  punifhments  for  fuch  a  rafli  attempt,  all  as  iimply  de- 
vifed  as  thofe  in  his  "  Dialogues."  The  fame  year  he  warm- 
ly oppofed  |ohn  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  for  afliiming 
the  title  oecumenical  or  univerfal,  which  he  himfelf  difclaim- 
ed,  as  having  no  right  to  reduce  the  other  bifhops  to  be  his 
fubftitutes;  and  afterwards  forbad  his  nuncio  there  to  com- 
mimTcate'  with  that  patriarch,  till  he  fhould  renounce  the 
title.  His  humility,  however,  did  not  keep  him  from  re- 
fenting  an  affront  put  upon  his  underftanding,  as  hi?  thought, 
by  the  emperor,  for  propoiing  terms  of  peace  to  the  Lom- 
-bards,  who  befieged  Rome  this  year:  the  fame  year  he  exe- 
cuted the  famous  million  into  England;  and  as  Brunehaut, 
queen  of  France,  had  been  very  ferviceable  therein,  he  wrote 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  her  on  the  occaiion.  The  prnicefs  is 
leprefented  as  a  profligate  woman,  but  verv  liberal  to  the 
ecclelia(tics;  founding  churches  and  convents,  and  even 
fueing  tothe  Pope  for  relics.  This  was  a  kind  of  piety  which 
particularly  pleafed  Gregory;  and  accordingly,  he  wrote  to 
the  queen  fcv^eral  letters,  highly  commending  her  condu£\  in 
that  refpe£l,  and  carried  his  complaifance  fo  far  as  to  declare 
the  French  happy  above  all  other  nations  in  having  fuch  a 
fovereign.  In  598,  at  the  requeft  of  the  chriftian  people  at 
Caprita,  a  fmall  ilTand  at  the  bottom  oi  the  gulph  of  Venice, 
he  ordered  another  bifhop  to  be  ordained  for  tnat  place,  in  the 
roomof  the prcfent  prelate,  who  adhered  to  the  Iftrian  fchifm. 
This  was  done  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  emperor  Maurice 
againft  taking  any  violent  meafures  with  fchifmatics. 

In  599,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Serenus  billiop  of  Marfeilles, 
commending  his  zeal  in  -breaking  fome  images  which  the 
people  had  been  obferved  to  worlhip,  and  throwing  them  out 
of  the  church;  and  the  fame  year  a  circular  letter  to  the 
principal  billiops  of  Gaul,  condemning  fimoniacal  ordina- 
tions, and  the  promotions  of  laymen  to  bifhoprics :  he  like- 
wife  forbad  clerks  in  holy  orders  to  live  with  women,  except 
fuch  as  are  allowed  by  the  canons;  and  recommended  the  fre- 
quent holding  aflembiies  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
'Jhe  fmie  year  he  refufed,  on  account  of  fome  forefeen  op- 
polition,  to  take  cognizance  of  a  crime  alleged  >^gainft  the 
primate  of  Byzacena,  a  province  in  Africa.  About  the  fame 
time  he  wrote  an  important  letter  to  the  bifhop  of  byraculc, 
concerning  ceremonies,  in  which  he  fays,  "  I  hal  the  church 
of  Home  followed  that  of  Conilantinople,  in  the  ule  of  cere- 
monies; and  declaies  that  fee  to  be  undoubtedly  fubje£l  to 
Rcme,  as  was  conAantly  tcflificd  by  the  emperor  and  the 
bilhop  of  that  city."  He  had  already  this  year  reformed  the 
office  of  the  church,  which  is  one  of  the  mofV.  remarkable 
actions   of  his  pontificate.     In   this  reform,  as  it   is  calleJ, 

he 
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he  introduced fcveral  new  cnftonis  and  fuperflitions;  amongfl 
the  reft,  Purgatory.  He  ordered  pagan  temples  to  be  con- 
fecrated  by  fprinkling  holy  water,  and  an  annual  feaft  to  be 
kept,  fiiice  called  wakes  in  England,  on  that  day;  with  the 
view  of  gaining  the  pagans  in  England  to  the  church-fervice. 
Befides  other  Icfs  important  ceremonies,  added  to  the  public 
forms  of  prayer,  he  made  it  his  chief  care  to  reform  the 
pfalmody,  of  which  he  was  exceffively  fond.  Of  this  kind 
he  compofed  the  *'  Antiphone  [xl,"  and  fuch  tunes  as  belt 
fuited  the  pfalms,  the  hymns,  the  prayers,  the  verfes,  the 
canticles,  the  leflons,  the  epiftles,  and  gofpels,  the  prefaces, 
and  the  Lord's  prayer.  He  likewife  inftituted  an  academy 
of  chanters  for  all  the  clerks,  as  far  as  the  deacons  excluiively : 
he  gave  them  leflbns  himfelf,  and  the  bed,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  chant  amidft  his  laft  illnefs,  was  preferved  with  great 
veneration  in  the  palace  of  St.  John  Lateraii  for  a  long  time, 
together  with  the  whip,  with  which  he  ufed  to  threaten  the 
young  clerks  and  fmging  boys,  when  they  fang  out  of  tune. 
He  was  fo  rigid  in  regard  to  the  chaftity  of  ecclefiaftic,  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  admit  a  man  into  the  prieflhood  who 
was  not  fhiftly  free  from  defilement  by  any  commerce  with 
women.  The  candidates  for  ordeis  were  according  to  hit 
commands  queftioned  particularly  on  that  fubjeft.  Widowers 
were  excepted,  if  they  had  obfervcd  a  flate  of  continency  for 
fome  confiderabie  time. 

At  this  time,  as  well  as  the  next  year  600,  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  the  gout  in  his  feet,  which  lafted  for  three 
years ;  yet  he  celebrated  mafs  on  holidays,  with  much  pain 
all  the  time.  This  brought  on  a  painful  burning  heat  all  over 
his  body,  which  tormented  him  in  161.  His  behaviour  in 
this  ficknefs  was  very  exempiaiy.   It  made  him  feci  for  others, 

[t]  It  is  to  this  Pope  that  we  owe  In  Boethiiis's  time  the  Pomans  eafed 
the  invention,  nftd  to  this  day,  of  ex-  themfelves  of  this  difficulty  as  unne- 
prefling  mufical  founds  by  the-leven  firft  ceffary,  by  making  ufe  only  of  the  firit 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Indeed  the  15  letters  of  then-  alph.-.ber.  But  af- 
Greeks  made  ufe  of  the  letters  of  their  terwards,  this  Pope,  confi  lering  that 
alphabet  to  the  like  purjiofe:  but  in  the  o6tave  was  the  fime  in  effect  with 
their  fcale  they  wanted  more  figns,  or  the  firft  note,  and  tliat  tl;c  (jider  of  de- 
marks,  tlian  there  were  letterF,  which  grees  was  the  fame  in  t!ie  upjier  2nd 
were  fnpplied  (Hit  of  the  fame  alpha-  lower  odiave  of  the  diagram,  introduced 
bet,  by  makirg  the  fame  Irtter  exprefs  the  ufe  of  feven  letter?,  which  weie  re- 
different  notes,  as  it  was  placed  upright,  peated  in  a  ditferent  charad^er,  Mal- 
or  revtrfeJ,  or  otheiwife  put  out  of  tlie  colm  on  Mufic,  c'^ap.  xiv.  §  4. — N.  B. 
common  poCtion;  alfo  m^kiiig  them  Platina  fays,  that  Gregory  was  the  in- 
unperfe£l  by  cutting  of  fomcthing,  or  veator  of  the  whole  church-ofRce;  and 
by  doubling  fome  ftrokes.  For  exam-  it  is  certain  he  i"troduced  many  new 
ple,the  letter  Pi  exprell'es  different  notes  ceremonies,  calculated  to  Ilrike  liie  bc- 
in  all  thcfe  pofrions  and  forms,  n  u  holders  with  tlieii  pomp  and  m.-.gtnli- 
c:  ^  u  n  5cc.  They  who  are  Ikilled  cencc,  anJ  thereby  make  them  con- 
in  mnfic,  neeil  not  be  told  uhit  a  t;ifk  verts, 
the  fcholar  had  in  this  nu:thud  tu  leurn. 

whom 
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whom  he  compallionated,  exhorting  them  to  make  the  right 
nfe  of  their  infirmities,  both  by  advancing  in  virtue  and  for- 
faking  vice.  He  v^ras  always  extremely  watchful  over  his 
Hock,  and  careful  topreferve  difcipline;  and  while  he  allowed 
that  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  obliged  the  bilhops  to  inter- 
fere in  worldly  matters,  as  he  himfelf  did,  he  conflantly  ex- 
horted them  not  to  be  too  intent  on  them,  This  year  he 
held  a  council  at  Pvome,  which  made  the  monks  quite  inde- 
pendent by  the  dangerous  privileges  which  he  granted  them. 
Gregory  forbad  the  bifhops  to  diminifh  in  any  fhape  the 
^oods,  lands,  and  revenues,  or  titles  of  monaHeries,  and  took 
from  them  the  jurifdi£lion  they  ought  naturally  to  have  over 
the  converts  in  their  diocefes.  But  many  of  his  letters  (hew, 
that  though  he  favoured  the  monks  in  fome  refpei^s,  he  never- 
thelefs  knew  how  to  fubje£l  them  to  all  the  feverity  of  their 
rules.  The  fame  year  he  executed  a  fecond  million  mto 
England,  and,  in  anfwer  to  the  bifhop  of  Iberia,  declared  the 
validity  of  baptifm  by  the  Neftorians,  as  being  performed  in 
the  name  of  the  trinity. 

The  difpute  about  the  title  of  Univerfal  Bifliop  and  the 
equality  of  the  two  fons  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople  flill  fub- 
lifting,  and  the  emperor  Maurice  having  declared  for  the  lat- 
ter, our  Pope  faw  the  murder  of  him  and  his  family  without 
any  concern  by  Phocas.  This  ufurper  having  fent  his  pidture 
to  Rome  in  603,  Gregory  received  it  with  great  refpeff ,  and 
placed  it  with  that  of  the  emprefs  his  confort  [Leontia]  in  the 
oratory  of  St.  Ca^farius  in  the  palace  ;  and  foon  after  congratu- 
lated Phocas's  acceffion  to  the  throne.  There  are  flill  extant, 
written  upon  this  occafion,  by  the  holy  pontiff,  three  letters, 
wherein  he  exprelTes  his  joy,  and  returns  thanks  to  God,  for 
that  execrable  parricide^s  acceffion  to  the  crown,  as  the  greateft 
bleffing  that  could  befal  the  empire ;  and  he  praifes  God, 
that,  after  fuftering  under  a  heavy  galling  yoke,  his  fubjedls 
begin  once  rnore  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  liberty  under  his  empire: 
flatteries  unworthy  a  man  of  honour,  and  efpecially  a  pope  [  u]; 
but  Gregory  thought  himfelf  in  confcience  obliged  to  aflfert 
the  fuperiority  of  his  fee  above  that  of  Conftantinople,  and 
lie  exerted  himfelf  much  to  fecure  it.  In  general  he  had  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  holy  fee  much  at  heart ;  accordingly  this 
lame  year,  one  Stephen,  a  Spanilh  bifhop,  having  complained 
to  him  of  an  unjuft  deprivation  from  his  bilhopric,  the  pope 
lent  a  delegate  to  judge  the  matter  upon  the  fpot,  giving  him  a 
memorial  of  his  inftrudlions,  wherein  among  other  particulars 
he  orders  thus;  *'  If  it  be  faid,.  that  bifhop  Stephen  had  neither 
metropolitan  nor  patriarch,  you  muft  anfwer,  that  he  ought  to 

[u]  His  hiftoriaaMaimbourg,  though  a  jefuit,  condemns  him  on  tliis  occafion. 
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be  tried,  as  he  requefted,  by  the  holy  fee,  which  Is  the  chief 
of  all  churches.  It  was  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  prcfei"ving  the 
dignity  of  his  pontificate,  that  he  refolved  to  repair  the  cele- 
brated churches  of  St.  Peter  and  it.  Paul ;  In  w^hich  view,  he 
gave  orders  this  year  to  the  fubdeacon  Sabinian  (afterwards 
his  fucceffor  in  the  popedom),  to  have  felled  all  the  timber 
neceffary  for  that  purpofe  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii,  and 
fhipt  for  Rome:  he  wrote  feveral  other  letters  on  this  occafion, 
which  are  fo  many  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  carrying  on  the 
work  [vv]. 

But  while  he  was  thus  intent  in  repairing  the   mifchiefs  of 
the  late  war,  he  faw  it  break   out  again  In  Italy,  and  ftill  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  empire,  the  affaiis   of  which  were  in 
a  very  bad  (ituation,  net  only  in  the  provinces  of  the  Weft, 
but  every  where  elfe.     Gregory  was  much  afflifted   with  the 
calamities  of  this  laft  war,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  illnefs  in- 
tolerable.    The  Lombards    made  a  truce  in  November  603, 
which  was  to  continue  In  force  till  April  605.    Some  time  af- 
ter, the  pope  received  letters  from  queen  Theodilinda,  with  the 
news  of  the  birth  and  baptlfm  of  her  ion  Adoaldus.     She  fent 
him  alfo  fome  writings  of  the  abbot  Sccundinus  upon  the  fifth 
council,  and  defired  him  to  anfwer  them.      Gregory  **  con- 
gratulates her  on  having  caufed  the  young  prince,  deftined  to 
reign   over  the   Lombards,  to   be   baptifcd     In   the    catholic 
church.**     And    as  to  Secundinus,  he  excufes  hirafelf  on  ac- 
count of  his  illnefs:    *'  I  am  afflicted  with  the  gout,'*  fays  he, 
*'to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  am  not  able  even  to  fpcak,  as  your 
envoys  know;  they  found  me  ill  when  tliey  arrived  here,  and 
left  me  in  great  dnnger  when  they  departed.      If  God  rcftores 
my  health,  1  will  return  an  exa(ft  anfwer  to  all  that  the  abbot 
Secundinus  has  written  to  me.     In  the  mean  time,  I  (end  you 
the   council  held  under  the  emperor  J uftini an,  that  by  read- 
ing it  he  may  fee  the  falfity  of  ail  that  he  has  heard  againfl  the 
holy  fee  and  thccatiioHc  church.     God  forbid  that  we  fhould 
receive  the  opinions    of  any  heretic,  or  depart  in  any  refpeft 
from  the  letter  of  St.  Leo.  and  the  four  cc  uncils  :"  he  addfi,  **  I 
fend  to  the  prince  Adoaldus,  your  fon,  a  crofs,  and  a  book  of 
the  gofpel  in  a  perfian  box  ;  and  to  your  daughter  three  rings, 
deiiring  you   to  give  them  thefe  things  with  your  own  hand, 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  prefent.     I  likevvifebeg  of  you,  to 
return  my  thanks  to  the  king,  your  ccnfcrt,  for  the  peace  he 

[vv]   Lib.  X.  epift.  24,  25,  26,27.    ^t  i?,  a  canopy  to  hang  over  the  altar,  anJ 

is  oblervablp,  tljat   iliis   pope  built  no  another  in  the  church  of  6.t.  Paul.     He 

new  churches,  but  took,  care  of  the  old  aHo  appropri.  ted   feveral  adjacent  lands 

one?.     For  inftance,  he   made  a   filver  to  fnpply  tins  chuich  with  l-glits.  Gn-g. 

ciborium  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  that  Epift.  book  xii.  tpiil.  9. 

made 
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made  for  us,  and  engage  him  to  maintain   It,  as  you  have  al- 
ready done." 

This  letter,  written  in  January  604,  is  the  lafl:  of  Gregory's 
that  has  any  date  to  it;  he  died  the  lath  of  March  following,  , 
worn  out  with  violent  and  almoll:  inceffant  illncfs.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  iij  a  private  manner,  near  the  old  (acrilly 
of  St.  Peter's  church,  at  the  end  of  the  great  portico,  in  the 
fame  place  with  thofe  of  fome  preceding  popes.  It  is  thought 
he  was  not  above  lixty  years  of  age.  We  ihall  only  add  one 
particular  relating  to  our  own  country.  Auguftin  the  mifliona- 
ly  having  followed  the  rule  approved  by  former  popes  of  di- 
viding the  revenues  of  all  the  Englifli  churches  into  four  parts, 
the  firft  for  the  biHiop,  the  fecond  for  the  clergy,  the  third  for 
the  poor,  and  the  fourth  for  repairing  the  church ;  this  divi- 
fion  was  confirmed  by  Gregory,  who  dire6led  farther,  that  the 
bifhop's  fhare  Ihould  be  not  only  for  himfelf,  but  likewife  for 
all  his  neceffar}^  attendants,  and  to  keep  up  hofpitality. 

We  muil  not  conclude  without  obferving,  in  juftice  to  this 
pope,  that  the  charge  of  his  cauling  the  noble  monuments  of 
the  ancient  fplendor  of  the  Romans  to  be  deflroyed,  in  order  to 
prevent  thofe  who  went  to  Rome  from  paying  mere  attention 
to  the  triumphal  arches,  &:c.  than  to  things  facred,  is  rejected 
by  P.latina  as  a  calumny.  Nor  is  the  ilory,  though  credited 
by  feveral  learned  authors,  of  his  reducing  to  afhes  the  Pala- 
tine library  founded  by  Auguftus,  and  the  burning  an  infinite 
number  of  pagan  books,  particularly  Livy,  abfolutely  certain. 
However,  it  is  undeniable,  he  had  a  prodigious  averfion  to  ail 
fuch  books,  which  he  carried  to  that  excels,  that  he  ticw  in  a 
violent  paffion  with  jjidier,  archbifhop  of  Venice,  for  no  other 
reafon  than  becaufe  he  fuffered  grammar  to  be  taught  in  his 
diocefc.  In  this  he  followed  the  apoftolical  conflitutions :  the 
compiler  whereof  feems  3.]fo  to  have  copied  from  Gregory 
Nazianzcn,  who  thought  reading  pagan  books  would  turn  the 
minds  of  youth  in  favour  of  their  idolatry ;  and  we  have  feen 
m  our  days  the  fame  pra6\ice  zealouily  defended,  and  upon  the 
fame  principle  too,  by  Mr.  Tillemont.  Notwithflanding,  Julian 
the  apoflate  is  charged  with  uiing  the  fame  prohibition,  as  a 
good  device  to  cfFed  the  ruin  of  chriftianity,  by  rendering  the 
profefTors  contemptible  on  account  of  their  ignorance.  Upon 
the  whole,  Bayle  fcruples  not,  all  things  confidercd,  to  pro- 
nounce this  pope  to  have  juftly  merited  the  title  of  Great. 

We  have  more  of  his  writings  left  than  of  any  other  pope  ; 
and  they  were  held  in  fuch  efteem  in  his  life-time,  as  occalioned 
fome  mifapplication  of  them,  that  troubled  him  ;  they  have 
gone  through  no  Icfs  than  feventeen  editions,  the  lafi  ot  which 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1675.  Du  Pin  fays,  that  his  genius 
was  well  fuited  to  morality,  and  he  had  ac4uired  an  incxhaufti- 

ble 
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ble  fund  of  fpiritual  ideas,  which  he  exprefled  nobly  enough 
generally  in  periods,  rather  than  fentences :  his  compofition 
was  laboured,  and  his  language  inaccurate,  but  eafy,  well  con- 
nedtcd,  and  always  equally  fupported. 

GREGORY    (James),    an    eminent    mathematician    in 
Scotland,   was   born  in  1639,  at   Aberdeen;  and,  being  edu- 
cated   at    that  univerfity,  made  a  good  progrefs    in  clallical 
learning,  but  was  more  delighted  wirh  philofophical  refearches, 
into  which  a  new  door  had  been  lately  opened  by  the  key  of  the 
mathematics,     Kepler  and  Des  Cartes  were  the  great  mailers 
of  this  new  method:  their  works,  therefore,  Gregory  made  his 
principal  ftudy,  and  began  early  to  make  improvements  upoa 
their  difcoveries  In  optics.     The  firft  of  thefe  improvements 
was  the  invention  of  the  reflefting  telefcope,  which  ilill  bears 
his  name;  and  which  was   fo  happy  a   thought,  that   it  has 
given  occafion  to  the  moil  confiderable  improvements  made  in 
optics,  lince  the  invention  of  the  telefcope.     He  publifhed  the 
conflru£lion  of  this  inflrument  in    1663,  ^^  ^^^^  ^S^  °^  twenty* 
four;  and  coming  next  year,  or  the  year  afcer  that,  to  London, 
he   became  acquainted  with   Mr.  John  Collins,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  the  beft  optic  glafs-grinders  there,  in  order  to 
have  it  executed.     But  as  this  could  not  be  done,  for  want  of 
ikill  in  the  artifts  to  grind  a  plate  of  metal  for  the  objedl:  fpe- 
culum  into  atruepara!:>olic  concave,  which  the  defign  required, 
he  was  much  dilcouraged ;  and   after  a   few  imperfe£l   trials 
made  with  an   ill-poliflied  fpherlcal  one,  which   did  not  fuc- 
ceed  to  his  wifli,   he  dropt  the  purfuit,  and  refolved  to  make 
the  tour  of  Italy,  then  the  mart  of  mathematical  learning,  in 
the  view  of  profccuting  his  favourite  fludy  with  greater  ad- 
vantage. 

He  had  not  been  long  abroad,  when  the  fame  inventiv© 
genius,  which  had  before  fliewn  itfelf  in  pra£lical  mathema- 
tics, carried  him  to  foine  new  improvements  in  the  fpeculative 
part.  The  fublime  geometry  on  the  do6lrine  of  curves  was  then 
hardly  palTed  its  infant  ilate,  and  the  famed  problem  of fquaring 
the  circle  ftill  continued  a  reproach  to  it;  when  our  author 
difcovfred  a  new  analytical  method  of  fumming  up  an  in- 
finite converging  ferlcs,  by  which  the  area  of  the  hyperbola, 
as  well  as  the  circle,  may  be  computed  to  any  degree  of  exa£l- 
nefs.  He  was  then  at  Padua;  and  getting  a  few  copies  of  his 
jjivention  printed  there  in  1667,  he  fcnt  one  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Collins,  who  communicated  it  to  the  Royal  So.:icty,  where  it 
met  with  tl»c  commendation  of  lord  Broiinker  and  Dr.  Wall  is. 
He  rcpriritcd  it  at  Venice,  and  publifhed  it  the  following  year 
1668.  together  with  another  piece,  wherein  he  firil  of  any  one 
entertained  the  public  with  a  method  for  the  transformlition 
of  curves.  An  account  of  this  piece  was  alio  read  by  iVJr.  Col- 
VoL.  VII.  L  llns 
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lins  before  the  Royal  Society,  of  whieh  Gregory,  being  re- 
turned from  his  travels,  was  chofen'a  i^niber,  admitted  the 
14th  of  January  this  year,  and  communicated  to  them  an 
account  of  the  controverfy  in  Italy  about  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  which  was  denied  by  RiccioH  and  his  followers.. 

The  fame  year,  his  quadrature  of  the  circle  being  attacked 
by  Mr.  Huygens,  a  cbntroverfy  arofe  between  thofe  two  emi- 
nent mathematicians,  in  which  our  author  produced  fome  im- 
provements of  his  feries.  But  in  this  difpute  it  happened,  as 
it  generally  does  in  mofi:  others,  that  the  antagoni lis,  though 
ietting  out  with  temper  enough,  yet  grow  too  much  heated  in 
the  combat*  This  was  the  cafe  here,  efpecially  on  the  fide 
of  Gregory,  whole  defence  was,  at  his  own  requeft,  infertcd 
in  the  "Philofophical  Tranfa£lions."  He  received  from  Mr. 
Collins,  about  this  time,  an  account  of  the  feries  invented  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton;  who  therein  had  ai^ually  effected  what 
our  author  was  Itiffly  contending  againfl  Huygens  to  be  ut- 
terly impofTible :  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  cir- 
cumference, exprelTed  in  a  feries  of  fimple  terms,  independent 
of  each  other,  and  entirely  freed  from  the  magic  vinculum  of 
furds,  in  which  they  had  till  then  been  indilFolubly  held.  It 
mud  be  confeired,  that  our  author  had  not  the  better  in  this 
difpute. 

However,  he  was  in  fo  great  efteem  with  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Paris,  that,  in  the  beginnnig  of  1671,  it  was  re- 
folved  by  that  academy  to  recommend  him  to  their  grand 
monarch  for  a  penfion;  and  the  defign  was  approved  even  by 
Mr.  Huygens,  though  he  faid,  he  had  reafon  to  think  him- 
felf  difobliged  by  Mr.  Gregory,  on  account  of  the  controver- 
fy between  them.  Accordingly,  feveral  members  of  that 
academy  wrote  to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  deliring  him  to  acquaint 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  with  their  propofal ;  inform- 
ing him  likewife,  that  the  king  of  France  was  willing  to  al- 
low penfions  to  one  or  two  learned  Englifhmcn,  whom  they 
fliouid  recommend.  But  no  anfwcr  was  ever  made  to  that 
propofal;  and  our  author,  with  refpe£l  to  this  particular,  look- 
ed upon  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  compliment. 

Jn  1672,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  on  his  wonderful  difcovcries 
in  the  nature  of  light,  having  contrived  a  new  reflefling  te- 
lefcope,  and  made  feveral  obje£\ions  to  Mr.  Gregory's,  this 
gave  birth  to  a  difpute  between  thofe  two  philofophers,  which 
was  continued  during  that  and  the  following  year,  in  the  moft 
amicable  manner  on  each  fide;  Mr.  Gregory  defending  his 
own  con(lru£tion,  fo  far,  as  to  give  his  ant.igonilt  the  whole 
honour  of  having  made  the  catoptric  telefcopes  preferable  to 
the  dioptric;  and  fiiewing,  that  the  imperfc6lions  in  thefe  in- 
firuments  were  not  fo  much  owing  to  a  4efcdt  in  the  objedt- 
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fpecnlum  as  to  the  different  refranglbility  of  the  rays  of  light. 
In  the  couffe  of  this  difpute,  our  author  del'crlbed  a  burning 
concave  mirrour,  which  w?s  approved  by  Sir  Ifaac,  and  is  (iill 
in  good  efteem.  All  tliis  while  he  attended  the  proper  bufinefs 
of  his  protertbrfliip  with  great  diligence,  which  taking  up  the 
greateft  part  of  his  time,  efpecially  in  the  winter  feafon,  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  purfuit  of  his  piVoper  {Indies.  Thefe,. 
however,  led  him  to  farther  improvements  in  the  invention  of 
iniinite  feries,  which  he  occafionally  communicated  to  his  in- 
timate friend  and  correfpondent  Mr.  Collins,  who  might  have 
had  the  pleafure  of  receiving  many  more,  had  not  our  pro- 
feflbr's  life  been  cut  fliort  by  a  fever,  December  1675,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-lix  years. 

The  moll:  fhining  part  of  Gregory's  chara^ler  is  that  of 
his  mathematical  genius  as  an  inventor.  .  In  this  view,  par- 
ticularly, he  merits  a  place  in  thefe  memoirs  ;  and  therefore 
we  Ihall  conclude  this  article  with  a  lift  of  the  moil  remark- 
able of  his  inventions.  His  refle6^ing  telefcope;  burning  con* 
cave  mirrour;  his  quadrature  of  the  circle,  by  an  infinite 
converging  feries ;  and  his  method  for  transformation  of  curves 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Befides  thefe,  he  firft  of  any 
one  gave  a  geometrical  demonflration  of  lord  Brounker's  feries 
for  fquaring  the  hyperbola,  as  it  had  been  explained  by  Mer- 
cator,  in  his  "  Logarithmotechnia.'*  He  was  likewife  the 
firft  who  demonftrated  the  Meridian  Line  to  be  analogous  to 
a  fcale  of  Logarithmic  Tangents,  of  the  half  compHment  of 
latitude [x].  He  alfo  mvented  and  demonftrated  geometrically, 
by  the  help  of  the  liyperbola,  a  very  fwift  converging  feiies  for 
making  the  logarithms,  and  therefore  recommended  by  Dr. 
Halley  as  very  proper  for  praclice.  He  alfo  lent  to  Mr.  Col- 
lins the  folution  of  the  famous  Keplerian  problem  by  an  in- 
finite feries.  He  found  out  a  method  of  drawing  tangents  ta 
curves  geometrically,  without  any  previous  calculations.  He 
gave  a  rule  for  the  diredl:  and  Invcrfe  method  of  tangents, 
which  ftands  upon  the  fame  principal  [of  exhauftionsj  witli 
that  of  fluxions,  and  differs  wot  much  from  it  in  the  manner 
of  applications.  He  likewife  gave  a  feries  for  the  length  of 
the  arc  of  a  circle  from  the  tangent,  and  vice  verfa ;  as  alfo 
for  the  fecant  and   logarithmic  tangent  and  fecant,  and  vice 

[x]  This  invention  is  of  sreat  ufe  in  grent  menfure  loft,  ami  thr reader  weari- 

navigation  ;  and  his  juft  merit  as  the  in-  ed  before  he  aUains  it.     Mifcel.  Curiof. 

ventor   of  the  demonflration  of  it  was  Vol.  II.  J727.      The  truth  is,  compli- 

afcerwards  alferted  hy  Dr.  Halley,  who,  cation,  tedioufnefs,  and  intiic.icy,  were 

however,    at  the  fame   time   obferves,  faults  complained   of  in  all  his   feries,' 

that   it  was  performed,  not  without   a  bcfoic  he  had  learned  to  improve  ilicnm 

Ions  train  of  confequences,  and  compli-  by  a  (jght  of  thofe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Ncwtoii. 

cations  of  proportions,  whereby  the  evi-  Coniinerc.  Epiltel.  No,  53, 
dencc  of  the  diaionllratiou  was  in   a 
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verfa,  Thefe,  with  others,  for  certifying,  or  meafuring  the 
lencth  of  the  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  curves,  were  fent  to  Mr. 
Collins,  in  return  for  fome  received  from  him  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  s;  and  their  elegance  being  admirable,  and  above 
whatever  he  had  proiluccd  before,  and  after  the  manner  of  Sir 
Ifaac,  G;ave  room  to  think  he  had  improved  himfelf  greatly  by 
that  mafter,  whofe  example  he  followed,  in  delivering  his 
fcries  in  fimple  terms,   independent  on  each  other  [y]. 

We  are  aflured,  that  at  his  death  he  was  in  purfuit  of  a  ge- 
jieral  method  of  quadrature,  by  infinite  feries,  like  that  of 
Sir  Ifaac.  This  appeared  by  his  papers,  which  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  nephew.  Dr.  David  Gregory,  who  publifhed  fe- 
veraloftbem;  and  he  himfelf  afliired  Mr.  Collins,  he  had 
found  out  the  method  of  making  Sir  Ifaac's  feries ;  who  there- 
upon concluded  he  muft  have  written  a  treatife  upon  it. 
This  encouraged  Mr.  Stewart,  profelTor  of  mathematics  in 
Aberdeen,  to  take  the  trouble  of  examining  his  papers,  then 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  David  Gregory,  the  late  dean  of  Chrift- 
church,  Oxford;  but  no  fuch  treatife  could  be  found,  nor 
any  traces  of  it,  and  the  fame  had  been  declared  before  by 
Dr.  David  Gregory ;  whence  it  happens,  that  it  is  ftill  un- 
known what  his  method  was  of  making  thofe  feriefes.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Stewart  affirms,  that,  in  turning  over  his  papers, 
he  faw  feveral  curious  ones  upon  particular  fubjef^s,  not  yet 
printed.  On  the  contrary,  fome  letters  which  he  faw  con. 
firmed  Dr.  David  Gregory's  remark,  and  made  it  evi- 
dent, that  our  author  had  never  compiled  any  treatife,  con- 
taining the  foundations  of  this  general  method,  a  very  Ihort 
time  before  his  death  ;  fo  that  all  that  can  be  known  about 
his  method  can  only  be  collected  from  his  letters,  publiHied 
in  the  Hiort  hiftory  of  his  **  Mathematical  Difcoveries,'*  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Collins,  and  his  letters  to  that  gentleman  in  the 
*'  Commercium  Epiftolicum.'*  From  thefe  it  appears,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  1670,  when  Mr  Collins  fent  him  Sii 
Ifaac  Newton's  feries  for  Iquaring  the  circular  zone,  it  was 
then  fo  much  above  every  thing  he  comprehended  in  this  way, 
that  after  having  endeavoured  in  vain,  by  comparing  it  with 
.everal  of  his  own,  and  combining  them  together,  to  difcover  the 

[y]  We  fhall  here  give  a  lift  of  liJs  piece,    "  Geometrix    pars  Univerfalis, 

works,  which  contain  ihefe  feveial  iu-  &c.  1667," 410,  containing  his  method 

vent!ons.       i.   "Optica    Promota,  ^c  of  transforming  curves.    The  reft  of  his 

i66:;,"4to,  contains  the  coniiriid\ion  of  inventions'  make  the  fubie<5l  of  feverai 

liib   t.;lelcope.     2.  Vera  Circuli  &;    Hy-  letters  and  papers,  printed  «ithcr  in  the 

pel bo'a:' Quadratnra,  Padua,  1667."     It  Philof.    Tr;inf.  the  Commerc.    Epiftol. 

was  fiift  puhUdied   in   fuch  hnfte,  tliat  Joh.  Collins,  &  alior.  1715,  8vo,  and  in 

lie  found  It  iiecelfMry  for  his  reputation,  the  Ap|)cndix  to  the   enghih  edition  of 

to  cjuicken  as  much  as  ponible  the  pub-  Dr.  David  Gregory's  "Elements  ofOp- 

lication,  with  a  preface,    of  liis  third  tits,  1735,"  8vo,  by  Dr.Defasulie  s. 
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method  of  It,  he  concluded  it  to  be  no  legitimate  feries;  till,  being 
aflured  of  his  millake  by  his  friend,  he  went  again  to  work,  and 
after  almoft  a  whole  year's  indefatigable  pains,  as  he  acknow- 
ledges, fpent  therein,  he  difcovered,  at  laft,  that  it  might  be 
deduced  from  one  of  his  own,  upon  tlie  fubje6l  of  the  loga- 
rithms, wherein  he  had  given  a  method  for  finding  the  power 
to  anv  given  logarithm,  or  of  turning  tiie  root  of  any  pure 
power  into  an  infinite  feries ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  viz.  by 
comparing  and  combining  his  owm  feries  together,  or  elfe  by 
deduftion  therefrom,  he  feli  upon  feveral  more*  of  Sir  Ifaac's, 
as  well  as  others  like  them,  in  which  he  mufl  needs  become 
daily  more  r-eady  by  continual  practice  ;  and  this  feems  to 
have  been  the  utmoft  he  ever  usually  attained  to,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  towards  the  difcovering  any  univerfal  method  for  thofc 
feries.  For,  to  fpeak.  ingenuoully,  he  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  conceal  thofe  difcoveries  :  as  is  evident  from  the  Imrry  he 
was  in  to  print  his  treatife,  "  Dc  vera  Circuli  &  Hypcbok^ 
Qiiadratura,'.'  even  before  he  had  well  revi fed  it. 

GREGORY  (David),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  June  24,  1661,  at  the  f:ime  place,  Aberdeen;  where  he 
alfo  received  the  firil  grounds  of  his  learning,  but  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  degree  of  Vj.  A.  in 
that  univerfity.  The  great  advantage  of  his  uncle's  papers 
induced  Jiis  friends  to  reconmiend  the  mathematics  to  him; 
and  he  had  a  natural  fubtiity  of  genius  particularly  fitted  for 
that  ftudy,  to  which  he  applied  with  indefaligab  e  indufhy, 
and  fucceeded  fo  well  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  matliema- 
tical  chair,  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  The 
fame  vear  he  publifheda  treatile,  intituled,  "Exercitatio  Geo 
meirica  de  dimenfione  figurarum,  Kdinb.  1684."  4to.  where- 
in, affuming  the  doctrine  of  indiviiibility,  and  the  arithmetic 
of  infinites,  as  already  known,  he  explained  a  method  which 
not  only  fuited  his  uncle's  examples,  left  by  him  without 
anv  way  of  finding  them,  but  difcovered  others,  whereby  an 
infinite  number  of  curve-lines,  and  tlie  areas  contained  be- 
tween them  and  right  lines  (fuch  as  no  other  method  then 
known  extended  to)  mig'it  be  meafured.  He  had  alrcc^dy 
fcen  fome  hints  in  his  uncle's  paper's  concerning  Sir  Haac 
Newton's  method,  of  which  he  made  the  bell  ufe  he  could  [z]; 

[z]  Iij  his  latin  "  Treatif^j  of  Pradi-  Teroiid  ulition  was  piinte«l  at  RdiuhiugU 

eal    Geometry,"    there  is    a  feiicb    of  17^1,  8vo.     However  Mr.  Micluiuin's 

his  uncle's,  which   he  rccomniciuls  for  remark  [hi-ws  uur  author's  Ik  11  in    i;i- 

fqnaring  tlie  circle,  though  it  converges  finite fciics  to  be  very  mijierfttci,  at  tii« 

fo  flow,  as  to  he   uUi-rly    of  no  ufe  in  time    of   rculing   tliofcr  IcwHures,    fi-)m 

pradlice,  without   fome  fartlier  art'ficc.  which  the  lr;.6l  w«s  compiled  after  his 

This   is   «<l>fcrvcd    by    Mr.   Maclauriu,  ('e^«th ;    ami    Mr.  Coles,  of  Cinn bridge, 

who  puhlifticd  an  Hnghfh  tranflation  of  fpoke  fliglitly  of  his  abihtu-s  10  th  i:  doc- 

IL  in  1745*  ^^"-  ^^*'''  additions,  and  the  ti  inc.     Gen.  Didt.  Vol.  IV.  p.  144.. 
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and  tl)e  advantage  he  found  thereby  raifed  an  ardent  deflrc  ir^ 
hirn  to  iee  that  method  publifhed.  Under  this  impatient  ex- 
pectation, the  **  Principia"  wajs  no  fooner  out  in  1687,  but 
our  author  took  it  in  hand,  and  prefently  made  himielf  fo 
much  matter  of  it  [a J  as  to  be  able  to  read  his  profelforial 
Ie6luies  upon  the  philofophy  contained  in  it,  and,  cauling  hi$ 
fchohrs  to  perform  their  exercifes  for  their  degrees  upon  fe- 
yeral  branches  of  it,  became  its  iiift  introducer  into  the  fchools. 
He  continued  at  Edinburgh  till  1691,  when,  hearing  of 
Dr.  Bernard's  intention  to  resign  the  Savilian  profelTorfhip  of 
afironomy  at  Oxford,  he  left  Scotland,  and,  coming  to  Lon^ 
den,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society :  and 
inadc:  his  addreffes  to  Sir  ^faac  Newton,  who  took  the  firlt 
opportunity  of  recommending  him  to  Mr.  Flamftead  [mailer 
of  the  mathematical  fchool  in  Chrift's-Hofpital,  London,] 
>vith  a  letter,  recommending  his  mathematical  merit  above  ail 
Exception  in  thefe  terms :  "  Sir,  it  is  ahnoO:  a  fortnight  fince 
I  intended,  wjth  Mr.  Paget  and  another  friend  or  two,  to 
have  given  you  a  viiit  at  Greenwich  |  but  fending  to  the  Tem- 
ple CoiFee-houfe,  1  underilood  you  had  not  been  in  London 
for  two  or  three  weeks  before,  which  made  me  think  you  were 
retired  to  your  living  for  a  time.  The  bearer  hereof,  Mr. 
Gregory,  mathematic  profeifor  of  Ediriburgh- college,  in  Scot- 
land, intended  to  have  given  you  a  viiit  wjth  us.  You  will 
iind  him  a  very  ingenious  pcrlon,  and  a  good  mathematician, 
>vorth  your  acquaintance."  In  proceedings  he  mentions  ou;- 
author  as  a  fit  perlon,  in  cafe  qf  Mr.  Flamftead's  death,  to 
carry  on  his  aftronomical  views  [b1.  Thus  recommended, 
the  royal  aftrononomer  ufed  his  beft  intereft  to  procure  hini 
fuccefs  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  elefted  aftronomy-profeflbr 
|hi5  year,  having  been  iiril  admitted  of  Bdiol-college,  and  in- 
corporated M.  A.  Februarys,  and  he  was  created  M.D.  on 
the  18th  of  the  fame  moth.  He  had  no  rcHih  for  the  techni- 
cal part  of  liis  profeliion,  and  was  feldom  feen  in  the  obferva- 
tory.  His  genius  lay  more  to  geometry,  and  in  that  way  he 
iucceeded  very  well,  both  in  his  elements  of  optics  [c  J,  and 
pf  phyfical  and  geometrical  agronomy.     This  lall  is  reckoned 

[a]  Among  bis  papers  there  was  gives  the  preference  to  3ir  Ifaac  New- 
found a  commentjiry  upon  it ;  ami  we  ton's  reflcdting  telelcpe,  above  that  of 
Jearn  from  Mr.  Flamftead,  that  his  his  vincle  Jaraes  Gregory.  It  was  nuicli 
countryrnim  gave  ovit  he  h»il  found  a  efteemed  for  the  neatnefs  and  eahnefs 
great  many  errors  therein,  of  the  demopftrations,  and  a  fecond  edi- 
■  [b]  The  whole  letter  is  under  eur  tion  in  Englilh  came  out  m  1705,  by 
auUun's ai  tide.     ibid.  Dr.  Browne  ;  and  a  third  in  1735,   ^V 

[c]  It  was  publiflied  in  1695,  in  I.1-  T)r.  Defiguliers,  who  added  an  appen- 

tin,  intituled,  "Catoptiicas  Ic.   Dioptii-  dix,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  two 

ex  Spheripsc    Elemenra,  Oxon."    gvo.  refleaing  teielcopes,  with  their  leveral 

and  was    compiled  from  lus  ledtures,  improvemeuLs  at  that  tia^e. 
reatl  at   Rdinbmgu  iu   1684.     in  i:  he 
^-    ■'                            6      ■  his 
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Ills  mafter-picce  ;  and,  having  finlfhed  it  in  1702  [d],  he  im- 
mediately engaged  in  carrying  on  the  noble  defign  of  his  pre- 
decelTor,  Dr.  Bernard,  to  print  all  the  works  of  the  ancient 
mathematicians,  the  firft-fruits  of  which  appealed  in  an  edi- 
tion of  Euclid's  works  in  greek  and  latin,  folio,  the  following 
year.  In  the  fame  defign,  he  afterwards  joined  with  his  col- 
league. Dr.  Halley,  in  preparing  an  edition  of  *'  Apollonius's 
Conies:"  Dr.  Bernard  had  left  materials  for  the  four  iiril  books, 
which  our  author  undertook  to  complete,  but  was  prevented 
by  his  death,  which  happened  October  16,  1710.  He  died  at 
a  country  retirement  at  Maidenhead,  in  Beiklhire;  and  there 
is  a  handfome  marble  monument  ereiSled  to  his  memory  in  St, 
Mary's  church  at  Oxford  [e  J,  by  his  wife,  whom  he  left  a 
widow  with  feveral  children.  His  cldeft  fon,  David  Gregory, 
was  bred  at  Chrlft-church  in  Oxford,  and  appointed  regiujj 
profelTor  of  modern  hiftory  in  that  univerfity,  at  the  inflitution 
thereof  by  George  I.  He  afterwards  commenced  D.  D.  and 
fucceeded  to  a  canonry,  and  afterwards  became  dean  of  that 
church. 

Our  profefTor's  genius  lay  chiefly  in  inventing  new  and 
elegant  demonflrations  of  the  difcoveries  made  by  others, 
For  inftance,  he  gave  the  firfl  demonftration  of  that  curve, 
which  is  well  known  lince  by  the  name  of  catenaria,  or  the 
curve  that  is  formed  by  a  chain  faftened  at  each  end;  and 
liril:  difcovered,  that  this  curve  inverted  gave  the  form  of  a 
true  and  legitimate  arch,  all  the  parts  fupporting  each 
other  [f].  'X  here  are  feveral  other  papers  of  his  in  the 
*'  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,'*  a  lift  of  which,  with  fome 
account  of  the  moft  conliderable,  maybe  fcen  iq  "Biogra- 
phia  Britannica,"  under  his  article.  His  explication  of  Sir 
Jfaac  Nevvton's  method,  to  conftru£l  the  orbit  of  a  comet  by 
three  accurate  obrervations,  is  commended  by  Dr.  Halley. 

GREGORY  (John),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 10,  1607,  at  Agmondefham,  in  Buckinghamfliire.  There 
appeared  in  his  infancy  fuch  a  ftrong  inclination  to  learning 
as  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  fome  perfons  of  the  bell 
rank  in  the  town  r  and,  his  parents  being  well  refpefted  for 
their  piety  and  honefty,  it  was  refolved  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education  at  the  univerfity,  the  expence  of  which  they  were 
not  able  to  fupport.  To  this  purpofe,  he  was  chofen  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  by  Df.  Crooke,  to  go  with  Sir  William  Drake 

[o]  It  waspnblilhed  that  year  info-         [f]  This  is  printed  in  Phil.  Tranf, 

lio;  it  was  afterwards  veprinted  in  410.  Ko.  231.        He  ohffrvcs,  that  arches  of 

at  {}eneva,  and  lallly  in  Enghlh  by  Mr.  all  oth.er  forms,  in  ftone,  brick,  and  the 

Stone,  1716,  at  Lond.  8vo.  liice,  are  only  fupported    by   inchidiiig; 

[4]  The  inlcription  may  be  feen  in  fome  catenary  curve,  wilhin  l^ie  breadtli 

Bio^.  B;|:iC.  of  their  fonxiing  ftones, 
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to  Chrift-clnircb,  in  Oxford,  whom  he  attended  in  the  ftation 
of  a  fervitor,  and  he  was  foon  after  retained  by  Sir  Robert 
Crook  in  the  fame  capacity  ;  Dr.  George  Morlev,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  VVinchefler,  was  their  tutor.  Mr.  Gregory  made 
the  bell  ufe  of  this  favour,  and  apphed  fo  clofely  to  his  ftudics, 
that  he  became  almoft  a  prodigy  for  learning.  He  took  his 
firft  degree  in  arts  in  1621,  and  commenced  mailer  in  1631  ; 
about  which  time,  entering  into  orders,  the  dean,  Dr.  Brian 
Duppa,  gave  him  a  chaplain's  place  in  that  cathedral.  In 
16.24,  he  pubhfhed  a  fecond  edition  of  Sir  T  homas  Rid- 
ley's ''View  of  the  Civil  and  Eccleliaflical  Law,*'  with  notes; 
whicli  piece  was  well  received,  and  brought  our  author's 
merit  HI  to  tl:e  knowledge  of  the  world:  the  notes  (hewing 
him  well  verfed  in  the  hillorical,  ccclefialHcal,  ritual,  and 
oriental  learning,  and  a  conliderable  mafter  in  the  faxon, 
irench,  italian,  fpanifh,  and  all  the  eaflern  languages.  All 
thefe  acquiiitions  were  the  pure  fruit  of  his  own  indullry  ;  for 
he  had  no  aihflance,  only  for  the  hebrew  tongue,  wherein  Mr. 
JohnDod,  the  Jecaiogiil  ^G  j,  gave  him  fome  dire£lions.  His 
merit  engaged  the  farther  kindnefs  of  Dr.  Duppa;  and,  when 
that  prelate  was  promoted  to  the  bilhopric  of  Chicheller  in 
1638,  he  made  Mr.  Gregory  his  domeftic  chaplain,  and  fome 
time  after  gave  him  a  prebend  in  that  church.  His  patron  alfo 
continued  his  favours  after  his  tranilation  to  the  fee  of  Salif- 
bury  in  1641,  when  he  feated  him  in  a  flail  of  that  cathedral. 

But  he  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  thefe  preferments  long ; 
being  a  firm  loyalill,  as  well  as  his  patron,  he  was  deprived 
of  both  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  whence  he  was  reduced 
lome  years  before  his  death  to  great  dillrefs.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumllances,  he  was  taken  into  the  houfe  of  one  Sutton,  to 
whofe  fon  he  had  been  tutor;  this  was  an  obfcure  ale -houfe 
on  Kiddington-grcen,  near  Oxford,  where  lie  lived  till  his 
death,  which  happened  March  13,  1646;  occafioned  by  an 
hereditary  gout,  with  which  he  had  been  troubled  for  above 
twenty  years,  and  which  at  lall  feized  his  flomach.  His  corpfe 
was  carried  to  Oxford,  and  interred,  at  the  expence  of  fome 
friends,  in  that  cathedral.  He  was  honoured  with  the  ac- 
quaintance and  favour  of  the  greatefl  men  of  the  age,  and  held 
a  conefpondence  with  feveral  eminent  perfons  abroad,  as  well 
Jews  and  Jtfuits,  as  others.  His  works  are,  I.  '*  Notes  and 
Obfervations  on  fome  PalTages  of  Scripture,"  publifhed  a  little 
before  his  deatJi  in  1646.  4to.  and  tranflatcd  into  latin,  and  in- 
(vrtcd  in  the  *'  Critici  Sacri."  2.  '*  Greofoiii  Poilhuma;  or 
certian  learned  Tra£ls,  written  by  John  Gregory,  &c.  Lond. 
1650:"  and  again  in  1664,  167  J,  1683.  4to. 

[c]  So  c.Tlled  from  an  expofition  Cleaver,  anotlier  puritan  minifter,  on 
writcn   by  l)iiT>,  logclber  wiili  Uobert    tlie  Ten CommaiiOments. 
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GREGORY  (Edmund),  the  author  of  the  "  HlHorical 
Anatomy  of  Chriftian  Melancholy,"  and  a  **  Meditation  on 
Job  ix.  4."  printed  in  i  vol.  8vo.  to  which  is  prefixed  his 
head  ;  was  fonie  time  a  ftudent  at  Trmity-college,  in  Oxford ; 
but  left  that  unlverfity  after  he  had  taken  one  degree  in  arts. 
Mr.  Granger  fays,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  received 
epifcopal  ordination.     He  died  after  1650. 

GREGORY  (Nazianzen),  was  born  A.  D.  324,  at 
Azianzum,  an  obfcure  village  belonging  to  Nazianzum,  a 
town  of  the  fecond  Cappadocia,  fituated  in  a  poor,  barren, 
and  unhealthy  country.  His  parents  were  perfons  of  rank, 
and  no  lefs  eminent  tor  their  virtues :  his  father,  whofe  name 
was  alfo -Gregory,  had  been  educated  in  an  odd  fort  of  religion, 
called  Hypriil:arianifm[H],  to  which,  being  the  religion  of  his 
anceflors,  he  was  a  bigot  in  his  younger  years ;  and  the  de- 
ferting  it  not  only  loft  him  the  kindnefs  of  his  friends,  but 
eftranged  him  from  his  mother,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
eftate.  This,  however,  he  bore  with  great  chearfulnefs  for 
the  fake  of  chrilUanity,  to  which  he  was  converted  by  his 
wife,  though  not  without  the  help  of  an  emphatical  dream ; 
he  was  afterwards  made  bifliop  of  Nazianzum,  being  the 
lecond  who  fat  in  that  chair,  where  he  behaved  with  great 
prudence  and  diligence.  Nor  was  our  author's  mother  lefs 
eminent:  defcended  of  a  pious  family,  Ihe  was  herfelf,  for 
piety,  fo  much  the  wonder  of  her  age,  that  this  fon  was  faid 
to  have  been  the  pure  efFeft  of  her  prayers,  and  of  a  vow  to 
devote  him  to  God,  after  the  example  of  Hannah  :  and,  as  in 
that  cafe,  the  Deity  here  alfo  not  only  gratified  her  importu- 
nity, but  was  pleafed  in  a  vifion  to  communicate  to  her  both 
the  fliape  of  the  child  fhe  fliould  bear,  and  the  name  by  which 
he  was  to  be  called ;  and,  upon  his  birth,  Ihe  was  careful  to 
perform  her  vow. 

Thus  advantageoufly  born,  he  proved  a  child  of  pregnant 
parts  ;  by  which,  and  the  advantage  of  a  domeftic  inftitution 
under  his  parents,  he  loon  outftript  his  contemporaries  in  learn- 
ing. Nature  had  formed  him  of  a  grave  and  ferious  temper, 
fo  that  his  ftudies  were  not  obftruded  by  the  little  fports  and 
pleafures  of  youth.  After  fome  time,  he  travelled  abroad  for 
his  farther  improvement:  in  which  rout,  the  firil  flep  he  took 
was  to  Caefarca ;  and,  having  rifled  the  learning  of  that  uni- 
verfity,  he   travelled   to  Ca^farea  Philippi  in   Paleftine,  where 

[h]  This  was  a  kind   of  Samaritan  nence   from  fome  kind   of  meats,  but 

mixture,  made  of  Judaifm    and  Pagan-  difowncd  circumcifion.    They  pretend- 

ifm,or  nulier  fome  frledt  litesof  each,  cd  to  worfhip  no  other  deicy  but    the 

With  tie  Gentil'js,  they  did   honour  to  alrfiighty,  fuprem**,  and  moft  higli  God; 

fire  and  burning  lights,  but  rejected  idols  whence  they  affumed  their  charafterif-. 

and   facrificfcs;  wuh  the  Jews,  they  oh-  tic  above  mentioned,  v^T'fi  fignifying 

Jferved  the  fabbatb,  and  a  i\tit\  abUi^  The  .vi-jft  High. 

fome 
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fome  of  the  mofl  celebrated  raafters  of  that  age  rcfided,  and 
where  Eufehius  then  fat  biHoop.  Here  he  ftudied  under  the 
famous  orator  Thefpafius,  and  had,  among  other  fellow  pupils, 
Euzoius,  afterwards  the  Af  ian  bifhop  of  that  place.  He  ap- 
plied himfclf  particularly  to  rhetoric,  minding  the  elegance,  not 
the  vanity  and  affectation,  which  then  too  much  affeded  that 
profeilion.  Hence  he  removed  to  Alexandria,  whofe  fchoois 
were  famous  next  to  thofe  of  Athens,  which  he  deligned  for 
bis  laft  ftage;  and,  in  order  thereto,  went  aboard  a  Ihip  be- 
longing to  i^gina,  an  ifland  not  far  from  Athens,  the  ma- 
jiners  of  which  were  his  fiunillar  acquaintance;  but  it  being; 
about,  the  middle  of  Novembery  a  feafon  for  rough  weather, 
they  were  taken  with  a  {lorm  in  the  road  near  Cyprus ,  and 
ihe  cafe  was  become  defperate,  when  fuddcnly  the  tempeft,  it 
was  affirmed,  ceafed  by  the  prayers  of  our  author.  'I'hus 
jniraculoufly  preferved,  he  arrived  fafe  at  Athens,  where  he 
was  joyFuUy  entertained,  his  great  abilities  rendering  him  the 
admiration  both  of  the  fcholars  and  proteffors.  Here  he  com- 
menced a  friendfhip  with  St.  Bafil,  the  great  companion  of  his 
life:  here  too  he  fell  into  the  acquaintance  of  juhan,  afterr. 
wards  emperor  and  apoilate,  an  event  which,  it  is  pretended, 
he  now  remarkably  foretold :  here  alfo  he  was  viiited  in  a 
■wifion,  or  a  dream,  by  two  ladies,  who  called  themfelves  VVif- 
dqm  and  Chaftitv-  and  in  a  familliar  embrace  told  him,  they 
were  fcnt  by  (^od  to  take  up  their  reiidence  in  his  foul,  where 
he  had  prepared  them  foneat  and  pleafant  an  habitation. 

After  the  departure  of  his  friend,  Na/vianzen  was  prevailc(| 
vpon  by  the  iludents,  to  undertake  the  profelFor's  place  of 
rhetoric,  and  he  fat  in  that  chair  with  great  applaufe  for  a 
Jittle  while;  but  being  now  thirty  years  of  age,  and  much  fo- 
licited  by  his  parents  to  return  home,  he  complied,  taking  his 
journey  by  land  to  Conftantinople.  Here  he  met  his  brodier 
Ca^iari  us,  jull  then  arrived  from  Alexandria,  fo  accompli  (bed 
in  all  the  polite  learning  of  that  age,  and  efpecially  in  phvfic^ 
which  he  had  made  his  particular  ftudy,  that  he  had  not  been 
there  long  before  he  had  public  honours  decreed  him,  matches 
propofed  from  noble  families,  the  dignity  of  a  fenator  offered 
liim,  and,  a  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  emperor, 
to  intreat  him,  that  though  the  city  at  diat  time  wanted  no 
learned  men  in  any  facultv,  yet  this  might  he  added  to  all  its 
ether  glory,  to  have  Ca?farius  for  its  phylician  and  inha- 
bitaiit.  But  Nazianzen's  influence  prevailed  againft  all  thcfe 
temptations ;  and  the  two  brothers  returned  home  together,  to 
the  great  joy  of  their  aged  parents. 

Nazianzen  now  thought  it  time  to  fulfil  a  vow  which  he 
had  made  to  confccrate  himleif  to  God  by  baptifm.  boon  af- 
tcrWvUds  he  was  ordained  a  prelbyter  by  his  father,  to  make 

him 
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f>i'rn  more  ufeful  to  himfelf,  and  there  foon  happened  an  oc- 
cafion  for  that  help.  Gregory,  the  father,  among  feveral  of 
tbeeaftern  bifhops,  had  received  a  creed  compoied  by  a  con^ 
venrion  at  Conftantlnople,  anno  395,  in  which  the  word  con- 
fubftantial  being  laid  alide,  that  article  was  exprelTed  thus; 
**  That  the  Son  was  in  all  things  hke  the  Father,  according  to 
the  Scriptures."  In  confequence,  the  monks  of  Cappadocia  in 
denymg  him  communion  werp  foUowed  by  a  great  part  of 
the  people.  Nazianzen,  therefore,  bcftirred  himfelf  to  make 
up  this  breach.  He  firfl;  convinced  his  father  of  the  error, 
which  he  found  him  as  ready  to  recant,  and  give  pub- 
lic fatisfadion  to  the  peqple;  then  he  dealt  with  the  other 
party,  whom  he  foon  prevailed  with  to  be  reconciled:  and,  to 
bind  all  with  a  lading  cement,  he  made  on  this  occafion  his 
iirll  oration,  *' Concerning  Peace.'* 

Julian  had  now  afcended  the  throne;  and,  in  order  to  fup- 
prefs  and  fcifle  chriflianity,  publilhed  a  law,  prohibiting 
chriilians  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  be  taught  the  books  and 
learning  of  the  Gentiles.  The  defeat  of  this  defign,  next  to 
the  two  ApoUinarii  in  Syria,  was  chiefly  owing  to  Nazianzen, 
who  upon  this  occalion  compofed  a  coniiderable  part  of  his 
poems,  comprehending  all  forts  of  divine,  grave,  and  ferious 
iiibjeds,  in  alfkinds  of  poetry;  by  which  means  the  chriftiaii 
youth  of  thole  times  were  completely  furnilhed,  and  found  no 
want  of  thofe  heathen  authors  that  were  taken  from  thetn. 
Julian  afterwards  coming. to  Csefarea,  in  the  road  to  his  pediau 
lexpedition,  one  part  of  the  army  was  quartered  at  Nazianzum, 
where  the  commander  peremptorily  required  the  church  (which 
the  elder  Gregory  had  not  long  fince  built)  to  be  delivered  to 
him.  But  the  old  man  ftoutly  oppofed  him,  daily  aiTembling 
the  people  to  public  prayers,  who  were  fo  affected  v^^ith  the 
(Common  caufe,  that  the  officer  was  forced  to  retire  for  his  own 
fafety.  Julian  being  flain  not  long  after,  Nazianzen  pub- 
liflied  two  inveftive  orations  againft  him,  which  are  at  once 
remarkable  proofs  of  his  wit  and  eloquence,  and  no  lefs  fo  of 
the  abufe  of  thefe  talents  by  too  much  virulence  and  acrimony. 

Having  by  Julian's  death  obtained  fome  refpite  from  public 
poiicerns,  he  made  a  vifit  to  his  friend  Bafil,  who  was  then 
in  monadic  fo{itude  upon  a  mountain  in  Pontus,  whither  he 
had  often  folicited  Nazianzen's  company.  The  latter  was 
naturally  inclined  to  fuch  a  courfe  of  hfe,  and  always  looked 
upon  hi;?  entering  into  orders  as  a  kind  of  force  and  tyranny 
put  upon  him,  which  he  could  hardly  digell;  yet  he  knew 
not  how  to  defert  his  parents.  But  his  brother  Ca'iarius  be- 
ing now  returned  from  court,  where  he  had  been  for  fome 
years,  with  a  purpofe  to  fix  in  his  polTeirion  at  home,  gave 
Jiim  ai)  opportunity  to  indulge  his  inclination.     He  accordine- 
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ly  retired  to  his  old  companion,  with  whom  in  his  folitary  r*- 
cefs  he  remained  feveral  years,  palTing  the  time  in  watching, 
weeping,  Tafting,  and  all  the  feveral  afts  of  mortification. 
He  was  thus  employed  when  the  necefTity  of  affairs  at  home 
forcibly  ravifhed  him  from  his  retirement.  His  father  ftooped 
under  the  infirmities  of  age,  and,  being  no  longer  able  to  at- 
tend his  charge,  prevailed  with  him  to  come  home  ;  he  re- 
turned about  Eafter,  and  publilhcd  a  large  apologetic  in  excufc 
of  his  flight,  which  had  been  much  cenfured.  He  had  not 
been  long  entered  upon  his  charge  of  afliftant  to  his  father, 
when  the  family  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  brother  Csefa- 
rius,  who  departed  this  life  foon  after  the  terrible  earthquake 
that  h.ippened  in  Bithynia,  0£lober  11,  358,  Some  time  after 
died,  of  a  malignant  fever,  his  fifter  Gorgonia,  whofe  funeral- 
fermon  he  preached  ;  as  he  did  alfo  that  of  his  father,  the  aged 
biihop  of  NazianzLim,  who  died  not  long  after,  being  then 
near  one  hundred  years  old,  having  been  forty-five  years  bifhop 
of  tliat  place.  In  the  conclufion  of  this  latter  oration,  he  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  to  his  mother  Norma,  to  fupport  her  mind  un- 
der fo  great  a  lofs.  And  the  coniolations  were  proper  and  fea- 
fonable:  for  fhe,  being  thus  deprived  of  the  main  flaffofher 
life,  and  nearly  of  equal  years  to  her  hufliand,  expired,  as 
may  probably  be  conjeftured,  foon  after. 

By  thtxe  breaches  in  the  family,  Nazianzen  was  fufficiently 
weaned  from  the  place  of  his  nativity;  and,  though  he  was  not 
able  to  procure  a  fucceffor  to  his  father,  he  refolved  to  throw 
up  his  charge,  and  accordingly  lelired  to  Sclucia,  famous  for 
the  temple  of  St.  Thecia,  the  virgin-martyr ;  where,  inamo- 
naflery  of  devout  virgins  dedicated  to  that  faint,  he  continued 
along  time,  and  did  not  return  till  the  death  ofSt.  Balil; 
whom,  to  his  great  trouble,  he  could  not  attend  to  his  lafl 
hours,  being  himfelf  confined  by  ficknefs.  About  this  time, 
he  was  fummoned  to  a  council  at  Antioch,  holden  anno  378, 
to  confider  how  to  make  the  heft  ufe  of  the  emperor's  late  edi6i 
for  tolerating  the  catholics,  in  order  to  fupprcfs  Arianifm ; 
and,  being  ordered  by  the  council  to  fix  himfelf  for  that  pur- 
pofe  at  Conftantinople,  he  prefently  repaired  thither.  Here 
he  found  the  catholic  interefl  at  the  loweft  ebb :  the  Arians, 
favoured  by  Valens,  had  poffefTcd  themfelves  of  allthe  churches, 
and  proceeded  in  fuch  extremities  that  fcarcely  any  of  the  or- 
thodox durfl  avow  their  faith.  He  firft  preached  in  his  lod- 
gings to  thofe  that  lepaired  thither,  and  the  congregation  foon 
growing  numerous,  the  houfe  was  immediately  confecrated  by 
Nazianzen,  under  the  name  of  the  church  of  Anaftalia,  or 
the  Rcfuric£lion  ;  becaule  the  catholic  faith,  which  in  that 
city  had  been  hitherto  opprclTed,  here  feemed  to  have  its  re- 
furredtion.     The  oppofition  to  his  meafures  but  increafed  liis 

fame , 
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fame,  together  with  the  number  of  his  auditors,  and  even 
drew  admirers  and  followers  from  foreign  parts  ;  among  whom 
St.  Jerom,  lately  ordained  prefbyter,  came  on  purpofe  to  put 
himfelf  under  his  tutelage  and  difcipline  ;  an  honour  in  which 
Jerome  glories  on  every  occafion.  As  the  catholics  grew 
more  conliderable,  they  chofe  him  for  their  bifhop,  and  the 
choice  was  confirmed  by  Meletus  of  Antioch,  and  Peter  who 
fucceeded  Athanafius  at  Alexandria  ;  but  he  was  oppofed  by 
the  Arians,  who  confecrating  Maximus,  a  famous  cynic  phi- 
lofopher  and  chriftian,  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
Arian  bi'Tiop,  however,  was  at  length  forced  to  retire,  and 
his  fucceflbr  Demophilus  was  depofed  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dofius,  who  directed  an  edi£l  to  the  people  of  Conftantinople, 
February  27,  380,  re-eftablilhing  the  orthodox  faith  ;  and  af- 
terward coming  thither  fn  perfon,  he  treated  Nazianzen 
with  all  polfible  kindnefs  and  refpedt,  and  appointed  a  day  for 
his  inftalment  in  the  fee. 

But  this  ceremony  was  deferred  for  the  prefent  at  his  own 
requeft  ;  and  failing  lick  foon  after,  he  was  vifited  by  crowds 
of  his  friends,  who  all  departed  when  they  had  made  their 
compliments,  except  a  young  man  with  a  pale  look,  long 
hair,  in  fquaiid  and  tattered  cloaths,  who,  landing  at  the  bed's 
feet,  made  all  the  dumb  figns  of  the  bitterefl  forrow  and  la- 
metation.  Nazianzen,  ftarting,  afked  him,  "  Who  he  waF, 
whence  he  came,  and  what  he  wanted  V*  To  which  he  re- 
turned no  anfwer,  but  expreflfed  fo  much  the  more  paflion 
and  refentment,  howling,  wringing  his  hands,  and  beating  his 
breaft  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  bifhop  himfelf  was  moved  to 
tears.  Being  at  length  forced  afide  by  one  who  (tood  by,  he  told 
the  bifhop,  "  This,  Sir,  is  the  affallin,  whom  fome  had  fuborn- 
ed  to  murder  you ;  but  his  confcience  has  molefled  him,  and 
he  is  here  come  ingenuoufly  to  confefs  his  fault,  and  to  beg 
your  pardon.'*  The  bifhop  replied,  **  Friend,  God  Almighty 
be  propitious  to  you,  his  gracious  prefervation  of  me  obliges 
me  freely  to  forgive  you;  the  defperate  attempt  you  defigned 
has  made  you  mine,  nor  do  I  require  any  other  reparation, 
than  that  henceforth  you  defert  your  party,  and  fincerely  give 
up  yourfclf  to  God." 

Theodolius  being  highly  folicitous  about  the  peace  of  the, 
church,  fummoncd  a  council  to  meet  at  Conflantinople  in 
May,  anno  382.  This  is  called  the  fecond  General  Council, 
in  which  the  Nicene  Creed  was  ratified;  and,  becaufe  the  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  but  barely  mentioned, 
which  was  become  one  of  the  prime  controveriies  of  the  age, 
and  for  the  detcrmmation  of  which  the  council  had  been 
principally  fummoned,  the  fathers  now  drew  up  an  explana- 
tory creed,  compofed,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Gregory  of  NiUen:  it  is 
the  creed,  which   in  our  liturgy   takes  place  under  the  name 

of 
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of  the  NicEKE  Creed.  The  fee  of  Conftantlnople  was  alfo 
jiovv  placed  next  in  precedence  to  that  of  Rome.  Our  author 
carried  a  great  fway  in  that  council,  where  all  things  went  on 
fmoothly,  till  at  lail  they  fell  into  difturbances  on  the  follow- 
ing occaiion. 

There  had  been  a  fchifm  for  fome  time  in  the  church  of 
AntioCh,  cccafioned  by  the  ordination  of  two  bifhops  to  that 
fee;  and  one  of  thofe  named  Melitus,  happening  to  die  before 
the  end  of  the  council,  Nazianzen  propofed  to  continue  the 
other,  named  Paulinus,  then  grown  old,  for  his  life.  But  a 
flrong  party  being  made  for  One  Flavianus,  prefbyter  of  the 
church,  thefe  laft  carried  it ;  and,  not  content  with  that,  re- 
iblved  to  deprive  their  grand  oppofer  of  his  feat  at  Conftanti- 
nople.  To  prevent  this  he  made  a  formal  refignation  to  the 
emperor,  and  went  to  his  paternal  eftate  at  Nazianzum,  le- 
folving  never  to  epifcopize  any  more;  infomuch,  that  though, 
at  his  return,  he  found  the  fee  of  Nazianzum  ftill  vacant,  and 
ov^r-run  with  the  herefy  of  ApoUinarius,  yet  he  pertinacioufly 
refifted  all  intreaties  that  were  made  to  take  that  charge  upon 
him.  •  And,  when  he  was  fummoned  to  the  re-airemb'ing  of 
the  council  the  following  year,  he  refufed  to  give  his  attend- 
ance, and  even  did  not  ftick  to  cenfure  all  fuch  meetings  as 
fa6lious,  and  governed  by  pride  and  ambition.  Mean  while, 
in  defence  of  his  condu£l,he  wrote  letters  to  the  Roman  Praeto- 
rian Pra^fe^l,  and  the  Conful;  affuring  them,  that,  though  he 
had  withdrav/n  hijnfelf  from  public  affairs,  it  was  not,  as  fome 
imagined,  from  ^ny  difcontent  for  the  lofs  of  the  great  place 
he  had  quirted  ;  and  that  he  would  not  abandon  the  common 
interefis  of  religion;  that  his  retirement  was  a  matter  of  choice 
more  than  neceflity.  In  which  he  took  as  great  pleafure  as  a 
man  that  has  been  tolTed  in  a  long  florm  at  fea  does  in  a  fafc 
and  quiet  harbour.  And,  indeed,  being  now  freed  from  all 
external  cares,  he  entirely  gave  himfelf  up  to  folitude  and  con- 
templation, and  the  exercife  of  a  ftrid  and  devout  life.  At 
vacant  hours,  he  refrelhed  the  weariiiefs  of  his  old  age  with 
poetry,  which  he  generally  employed  upon  divine  fubje^ls,  and 
lerious  reiie6\ions  upon  the  former  paffages  of  his  life  ;  an  ac- 
count of  which  he  drew  up  in  Iambics,  whence  no  inconlider- 
able  part  of  his  memoir  is  derived.  Thus  he  paffed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  till  death  put  a  penod  to  them,  anno  389, 
in  his  66th  year.  He  made  a  will,  by  which,  except  a  few 
legacies  to  fome  relations,  he  bequeathed  his  whole  elf  ate  to 
the  poor  of  the  diocefe  of  Nazianzum.  In  this  fpirit,  during 
the  three  years  that  he  enjoyed  the  rich  bilhopric  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  he  never  touched  any  part  of  the  revenues,  but  gave  it 
all  to  the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  extremely  hberal. 

He 
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'  He  was  one  of  the  ableft  champions  of  the  ortho{!ox  faith 
concerning  the  trinity,  whence  he  had  the  title  given  him  of 
0  3;oAoyog,  "The  Divink,"  by  unanimous  confent.  His 
moral  and  religious  qualities  were  attended  with  the  natural 
graces  of  a  fublime  wit,  fubtle  apprehcnfion,  clear  judi^ement, 
and  eafy  and  ready  elocution,  which  were  all  fet  off  with  as 
great  a  flock  of  human  learning  as  the  fchools.of  the  Eaft, 
as  Alexandria,  or  Athens  itfelf,  was  able  to  afford.  All  thefe 
excellences  are  feen  in  his  works,  of  which  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing charaifler  by  Erafmus  ;  who,  after  having  enriched  the 
Weftern  church  with  many  editions  of  the  antient  fathers, 
confelTes,  that  he  was  altogether  difcouiaged  from  attempting 
the  tranflation  of  Nazianzen.  by  the  acumen  and  fmartnefs 
of  his  ftyle,  the  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  his  matter,  and 
thofe  fomewhat  obfcure  allufions  that  are  frequently  interfperfed 
among  his  writings.  Upon  the  whole,  Erafmus  doubts  not  to 
affirm,  that,  as  he  lived  in  the  moil  learned  age  of  the  church, 
ib  he  was  the  beft  fcholar  of  that  age. 

GREGORY  (Nyssen),  was  the  younger  brother  of  St- 
Balii,  and  had  an  equal  care  taken  of  his  education,  being 
brought  up  in  all  the  polite  and  fafliionable  modes  of  learn- 
ing ;  but,  applying  himfelf  particularly  to  rhetoric,  he  valued 
himfeif  more  upon  being  accounted  an  orator  than  a  chriftian. 
On  the  admonition  of  his  friend  Gregory  Nazianzen,  he  quit- 
ted thofe  lludies  j  and,  betaking  himfelf  to  folitude  and  a  mo- 
naftic  difcipline,  he  turned  his  attention  wholly  to  the  Holy- 
Scriptures,  and  the  controverlies  of  the  age  ;  fo  that  he  became 
as  eminent  in  the  knowledge  of  thefe  as  he  had  before  been 
in  the  courfe  of  more  pleafant  ftiidies.  I'hus  qualified  for  the 
highcft  dignity  in  the  church,  he  was  placed  in  the  fee  of 
Nyifa,  a  city  on  the  borders  of  Cappadocia.  The  exad  time 
of  his  promotion  is  not  known,  though  it  is  certain  he  was 
biihop  in  371.  He  proved  in  this  ftation  a  flout  champion 
for  the  Nicene  faith,  and  fo  vigoroufly  oppofed  the  Ariaii 
party,'  that  he  was  foon  after  banilhed  by  the  emperor  Valens; 
and,  in  a  fynod  held  at  Nylfa  by  the  bilhop  of  Pontus  and 
Galatia,  was  depofed,  and  met  with  very  hard  ufage.  He 
was  hurried  from  place  to  place,  heavily  fined,  and  expofed  to 
the  rage  and  petulancy  of  the  populace,  which  fell  heavier 
upon  him,  as  he  was  both  unufed  to  trouble  and  unapt  to 
bear  it.  In  this  condition  he  remained  for  feven  or  eight 
years,  during  which,  however,  he  went  about,  countermining 
the  llratagems  of  the  Arians,  and  ftrengthening  thofe  in  the 
orrhodox  faith  ;  and  in  the  council  of  Antioch  378,  he  was 
among  others  delegated 'to  vifit  the  caflern  churches  lately 
!iurra(Tcl  by  the  Arian  pcrfccution. 

He 
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He  went  not  long  after  to  Arabia;  and,  having  difpatched 
the  affairs  of  the  Arabian  churches,  he  proceeded  to  Jerufalem, 
having  engaged  to  confer  with  the  biiliops  of  thofe  parts,  and 
to  affift  in  their  reformation.  Upon  his  arrival,  finding  the 
place  overrun  with  vice,  fchifm,  and  faf^ion,  fomc  ihunning 
his  communion,  and  others  fetting  up  altars  in  oppofition  to 
him,  he  foon  grew  weary  of  it,  and  returned  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  Antioch:  and  being  on  this  occafion  confulted  after- 
wards, whether  it  was  an  effential  part  of  religion  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  Jerulafem  (which,  it  feems,  was  the  opinion 
of  the  monaftic  difciplinarians  at  that  time),  he  declared  him- 
felf  freely  in  the  negative.  After  this,  he  was  fummoned  to 
the  great  council  at  Conflantinople,  where  he  made  no  in- 
confiderable  figure,  his  advice  being  chiefly  relied  on  in  the 
mofl  important  cafes;  and  particularly  the  compofnion  of  the 
creed,  called  by  us  the  Nicene  creed,  was  committed  to  his 
care.  He  compofed  a  great  many  other  pieces,  a  hft  of 
■which  may  be  feen  in  Cave.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was 
alive  when  St.  Jerom  wrote  his  **  Catalogue  of  Ecclefiaftical 
Writers"  in  392;  and  two  years  after  was  prefent  at  the  fynod 
of  Conftantinople,  on  adjufling  the  controveify  between 
Agapius  and  Bagadius,  as  appears  by  the  a£ls  of  that  council. 
No  notices  are  extant  concerning  his  death,  more  than  that 
the  memory  of  it  is  celebrated  in  the  Weftern  Martyrologies, 
March  ix.  in  the  Greek,  on  Jan.  x. 

He  was  a  married  man,  and  lived  with  his  wife  Theofcbia, 
even  after  he  was  bifhop :  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  a  confola- 
tory  letter  to  his  lifter  on  her  death,  gives  her  extraordinary 
commendations. 

GREGORY  (Theodorus),  furnamed  Thaumaturgus, 
w-as  defcended  of  parents  eminent  for  their  birth  and  fortune, 
at  Neo-Cefarea  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  was 
born.  He  was  educated  very  carefully  in  the  learning  and 
religion  of  the  Gentiles  by  his  father,  who  was  a  warm 
zealot,  but,  lofmg  his  father  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  he, 
enlarging  his  enquiries,  began  by  degrees  to  perceive  the 
vanity  of  that  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  turned 
his  inclinations  to  chriftianity.  Having  laid  the  neceliary 
ground-work  of  his  education  at  home,  he  refolved  to  ac- 
complilh  himfclf  by  foreign  travels,  to  which  purpofe  he 
went  hrft  to  Alexandria,  then  become  famous  by  the  platonic 
fchool  lately  ereiSled  there  Departing  from  Alexandria,  he 
came  back  probably  through  Greece,  and  ftaid  a  while  at 
Athens;  whence  rstuniing  home,  he  applied  himielf  to  his 
old  Hudy  of  the  law:  bat  quickly  growing  weary  of  it,  he 
turned  to  the  more  agreeable  fpeculations  of  philofophy. 

The 
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The  fame  of  Origen,  wlio  at  that  time  had  opened  a 
fchool  at  Caefarea  in  Palefline,  and  whofe  renown  no  doubt 
was  great  at  Alexandria,  foon  reached  his  ears.  1  o  that 
city  therefore  he  betook  himfelf,  where  meeting  with  Fer- 
mi Han  a  Cappadocian  gentleman,  and  afterwards  bifliop  of 
Caefarea  in  that  country,  he  commenced  a  friendlhip  with 
him,  there  being  an  extraordinary  fympathy  and  agreement 
in  their  tempers  and  ftudies  ;  and  tbey  jointly  put  tliemfeives, 
together  with  his  brother  Athenodorus,  under  the  tutorage 
of  that  celebrated  mailer.  Origen  endeavoured  to  fettle  hint 
in  th^  full  belief  of  chriflianity,  of  which  he  had  fomc 
iniight  before,  and  to  ground  him  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  beft  fyflem  of  true  wifdom  and 
philofophy. 

Neo-Ca?farea  was  a  large  and  populous  place,  but  mife- 
rably  overgrown  with  fuperflition  and  idolatry j  chriflianity 
had  ^s  vet  fcarce  made  its  entrance  there.  However,  our 
young  philofopher  was  appointed"  to  be  a  guide  of  fouls 
in  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Phaedinius,  bifhop  of  Amafia, 
a  neighbouring  city  in  that  .province,  caft  his  eye  upon  hinl 
for  that  purpofe;  and  it  was  thought  his  relation  to  the  place 
would  more  endear  the  employment  to  him.  But,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  firft  intimation  of  the  defign,  he  ihifted  his  quar- 
ters, and,  as  oft  as  fought  for,  fled  from  one  defert  to  an- 
other; fo  that  the  bifhop  by  all  his  arts  and  induflry  couid 
not  obtain  intelligence 'of  him;  he  therefore  conflituted  him 
billiop  of  the  place  in  his  abfence,  and  how  averfe  foever  he 
feemed  to  be  before,  he  now  accepted  the  charge,  when 
perhaps  he  had  a  more  formal  and  folemn  confecration.  The 
province  he  entered  upon  \vas  difficult;  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood being  wholly  addi£led  to  the  worfliip  of  denK)ns, 
and  there  not  being  above  feventeen  chriilians  in  thole  parts, 
fo  that  he  mufl  find  a  church  before  he  could  govern  it.  The 
country  was  overrun  with  herefies;  and  himfelf,  though  ac- 
complilhed  fufficiently  in  human  learning,  was  altogether 
unexercifed  in  theological  ftudies  and  the  myfteries  of  religion. 
But  here  again  he  had  immediate  aftiltante  from  heaven;  for, 
one  night,  as  it  is  related,  while  he  was  mufing  upon  thefe 
things,  and  difcuffing  matters  of  faith  in  his  own  mind,  he 
had  the  following  vilion  wherein  St.  John  the  tvangelift  and 
the  blefted  Virgin  appeared  in  the  chamber  where  he  was,  and 
difcourfed  before  him  concerning  thqfe  points.  In  con* 
/equence,  after  their  departure,  he  immediately  penned  that 
canon  and  rule  of  faith  which  they  had  declared.  To 
this  creed  Ije  always  kept  himfelf,  and  bequeathed  it  as  an 
ineftimable  depolit  to  his  lucCefTors.     The  original,  writren 
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with  his  own  hand,  we  are  informed,  was  preferved  in  that 
church  in  his  name. 

Thus  furnifhed,  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  more  direftly 
to  the  charge  committed  to  him.  In  the  happy  fuccefs  of 
which  he  was  infinitely  advantaged  by  a  power  of  working 
miracles  bellowed  upon  him:  and  hence  the  title  of  Thau- 
maturgus,  or  wonder-worker,  is  conflantly  afcribed  to  him 
in  the  writings  of  the  church.  St.  Bafil  alTures  us,  that, 
upon  this  account  the  Gentiles  ufed  to  call  him  a  fecond 
Mofes.  In  this  faithful  and  fuccefsful  government  of  his 
flock  he  continued  quietly  till  about  anno  250,  when  he  fled 
from  the  Decian  perfecution ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  ftorm  was 
over,  he  returned  to  his  charge,  and  in  a  general  vifitation  of 
his  diocefe,  eftabliflied  in  every  place  anniverfary  feflivals 
and  folemnities  in  honour  of  the  martyrs  who  had  fufl^ered  in 
the  late  perfecution.  In  the  reign  of  Galienus,  the  year  about 
260,  upon  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations  into  the 
Roman  empire;  the  Goths  breaking  into  Pontus,  Afia,  and 
fome  parts  of  Greece,  created  fuch  confufion,  that  a  neigh- 
bouring bifhop  of  thofe  parts  wrote  to  Gregory  for  advice 
what  to  do:  our  author's  anfwer,  fent  by  Euphrafymus,  is 
called  his  "  Canonical  Epiflle,"  ftill  extant  among  his  works. 
Not  long  afterwards  was  convened  that  fynod  at  Antioch, 
wherein  Paul  of  Samofata  bifhop  of  the  place,  which  he  did 
not  care  to  lofe,  made  a  feigned  recantation  of  his  heretical 
opinions.  Our  St.  Gregory  was  among  the  chief  perfons 
in  this  fynod  which  met  in  264,  but  did  not  long  furvive  it, 
dying  either  this  or  moft  probably  the  following  year. 

GREGORIUS  (Georgius  Florentius,  or  Gregory 
OF  Tours).  He  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  bifhops,  and 
dillinguiflied  writers  of  the  fixth  century.  In  1573  he  was 
chofen  bifhop  of  Tours.  He  went  to  Rome  to  vifit  the  tomb 
of  the  Apoftles,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  France,  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  with 
other  works.  His  flyle,  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  is  devoid  of 
elegance  and  fimplicity ;  ncverthelefs,  his  performances,  con- 
flderingthe  period  at  which  he  lived,  mufl  be  coniidered  as  of 
fome  importance  to  literature. 

GREGORY  (Peter),  a  native  of  Touloi^fe.  He  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  flxteenth  century,  was  a  learned  man,  and  wrote? 
many  books  full  of  erudition.  He  had,  however,  more 
learning  than  judgement.     He  died  in  1527. ' 

GRENAN  (Benignus),  a  latin  poet,  and  profefTor  of 
rhetoric  at  Harcourt.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1723.  His  comf 
pofiiions  in  latin  verfes  are  remarkable  for  much  purity  and 
elegance,  and  for  very  noble  and  delicate  fentinients. 
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(jRENEE,  a  French  painter  of  diftinguifhed  merit.  His 
St.  Ambrofe,  and  the  apothcolis  of  ^t*  Lewis,  are  corre£\ly 
defijrned,  finely  touched,  and  the  folds  of  the  drapery  in  the 
nioft  perfecSt  ftyle  of  Guldo  himfelf.  His  Clemency  appeaiing 
Juftice  is  a  very  fine  piece:  the  chara6ter  of  the  heads,  the 
delicacy  of  the  pencil,  and  the  frefhnefs  of  the  colours  deferve 
great  praife.  His  Sacrifice  of  Jephtha  is  elegant  and  delicate. 
His  Magdalen  finely  coloured.  His  Roman  Charity  of 
admirable  expreiTion,  particularly  in  the  countenance  of  the 
daughter.'  His  Return  of  Abraham  is  well  defigned — like- 
wife  his  Diana  and  Endymion,  claims  great  praife;  the  body 
of  the  latter  is  finely  defigned,  and  very  well  coloured.  His* 
Sufannah,  furprized  in  the  bath  by  the  two  old  men,  has  great 
expreifion,  particularly  in  the  head  of  Sufannah,  and  the 
defign  of  her  whole  figure  is  very  happy ;  the  old  men  arei 
finely  contralted  to  her.  His  Aurora  quitting  Tithonius 
is  yet  more  brilliant,  and  of  a  finer  expreifion  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  colours  are  wonderfully  happy.  His  Soft 
Captivity,  in  ^hich  is  reprefentedthe  bufl:  of  a  young  woman 
carelfing  a  pigeon,  which  Ihe  holds  between  her  hands,  is 
delicate  and  pleafing.  His  fmall  piece  of  a  Virgin  carelfing  an 
infant  Jefas  :  and  another  of  a  Virgin  preparing  food  for  the 
Divine  Infant,  are  exquifite  in  defign,  colouring,  and 
com  po  fit  ion. 

GRESHAM  (Sir  Thomas),  defcended.  of  an  ancient 
family  diftinguiflied  by  many  honourable  perfons,  which 
took  its  name  from  a  town  fo  called  in  Norfolk,  was  born  in 
15 IQ  at  London,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a  mercer  there 
while  he  was  young:  but,  to  enlarge  his  mind  by  an  educa- 
tion fuitable  to  his  birth  and  fortune,  was  fent  to  Caius-col- 
lege,  then  Gonvil-hall,  in  Cambridge;  where  he  fiayed  a 
confiderable  time,  and  made  fuch  improvements  in  learning, 
thatCaius  the  founder  of  the  college  ftyles  him  '•  do6lifli- 
mus  mercator,"  the  very  learned  merchant.  However,  the 
profits  of  trade  were  then  fo  great,  and  fuch  large  eftates  had 
been  raifed  by  it  in  his  own  family,  that  he-  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  mercers 
company  in  1543.  About  this  time  he  married:  and  not 
Jong  after  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  agent  to  king 
Edward  for  takmg  up  money  of  the  merchants  at  Aniweip, 
and  removed  to  that  city  with  his  family  in  15  51. 

The  bufinefs  of  his  employ  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble and  much  uneafinefs.  The  money  he  had  taken  up  for 
his  majefty  not  being  paid  at  the  time  flipulated,  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  get  it  prolonged,  which  was  not  to  be  done 
without  the  confideration  of  the  king's  purchafing  jewels  or 
fome  other  commodities   to  a  large  amuu at.     Ihis  way  of 
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proceeding,  he  neither  thought  for  his  majefty's  honour  nor 
his  own  credit  as  his  agent,  and  therefore  proje^ed  a  fchemc 
to  bring  the  king  wholly  out  of  debt  in  two  years,  as  follows. 
— Provided  the  king  and  council  would  aiTign  him  1200,  or 
1300k  to  be  fecretly  received  at  one  man's  hands,  that  fo  it 
might  be  kept  fecret,  he  would  fo  ufe  that  matter  in  Ant- 
werp, that  every  day  he  would  be  feen  to  take  up  in  his  own 
name  200I.  fterling  by  exchange,  which  would  amount  in 
one  year  to  7 2. cool,  and  fo  doing  it  fhould  not  be  perceived 
nor  give  occaiion  to  make  the  exchange  fall.  He  propofed 
farther,  that  the  king  Ihould  take  all  the  lead  into  his  own 
hands,  and  making  a  Itaple  of  it  Ihould  put  out  a  procla- 
mation or  (hut  up  the  Cuftom-houfe,  that  no  lead  fhould  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom  for  five  years;  by  which  the 
king  might  caufe  it  to  rife,  and  feed  them  at  Antwerp  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  Ihonld  have  need.  By  which  means  he 
might  keep  his  money  within  the  realm,  and  bring  himfelf 
out  of  the  debts  which  his  father  and  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
had  brought  upon  him.  This  fcheme  being  put  into  execu- 
tion, had  the  propofed  effedt  in  difcharging  his  majelly's 
debts,  which  were  very  confiderable:  and,  by  the  advan- 
tageous turn  which  by  this  means  was  given  to  the  exchange 
in  favour  ot  England,  not  only  the  price  of  all  foreign  com- 
modities was  greatly  funk  and  abated ;  but  likewife  gold  and 
lilver,  which  before  had  been  exported  in  large  quantities, 
were  moft  plentifully  brought  back  agatn. 

However,  upon  the  acceflion  of  queen  Mary,  Grefham 
was  removed  from  his  agency.  He  accordingly  drew  up  a  me- 
morial of  his  fervices  to  the  late  king,  and  fent  it  to  a 
minifter  of  ftate  to  be  laid  before  her  majefty.  The  fervices 
reprefented  in  it  as  done,  not  only  to  the  king,  but  to  the 
nation  in  general,  by  the  increafe  both  of  money  and  trade, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  public  credit,  being  obfcrved  to 
be  fa6l,  he  was  taken  foon  after  into  the  queen's  fervice,  and 
reinflated  in  his  former  employ,  as  appears  by  the  commif- 
lions  given  him  at  different  times  during  that  reign.  He 
was  not  much  above  30,  when  he  iirft  entered  upon  the 
employ  under  king  Edward,  and  his  prudence  and  dexterity 
in  the  condu£t  of  that  important  truft  difcovered  an  uncom- 
jnon  genius  in  mercantile  affairs.  After  the  deceafe  of  queen 
Mary,  he  was  taken  immediately  into  the  fervice  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  employed  him  on  her  accelfion  to  provide 
and  buy  up  arms;  and,  in  1559,  fhe  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  appointed  him  her  agent  in  fo- 
reign parts.  In  this  eclat  oFcredltand  reputation,  he  thought 
proper  to  provide  himfelf  with  a  manfion-houfe  in  the  city, 
fuitabie  to  his  flation  and  dignity;  and  with  this  fpirit  built 
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that  large  and  fumptuous  houfe  for  his  own  dwelling,  on 
the  weil-iide  of  Bilhopfgate-flreet,  London,  called  Grefham- 
coliege,  where  he  maintained  a  port  becoming  his  character 
and  ftation.  But  this  flow  of  profperity  received  a  heavy 
check  by  the  lofs  of  his  only  fon,  aged  16  years,  who  died  in 
1564,  and  was  buried  in  Sf  Helen's  church  oppolite  to  his 
manlion-houfe. 

At  this  time  the  merchants  of  London  met  in    Lombard- 
ilreet,  expofed  to   the  open  air   and   all  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.     To  remedy   which  inconvenience,    Sir  Thomas's 
father  during  his  fhrievalty  wrote   a  letter   to  Sir  Thomas 
Audeley  then  lord  privy  feal,  acquainting  him  that  there  wei^ 
certain  houfes  in  that  ftreet  belonging  to  5ir  George  Monoux, 
which  if  purchafed  and  pulled  down,  a  handfome  exchange 
might  be  built  on  the  ground;  he  therefore  defired  his  iord- 
fhip  to  move  his  majefty,  that  a  letter  might  be  lent  to  oir 
George,  requiring  him  to  fell  thofe  houfes  to  the  mayor  and 
commonalty  of  the  city  of  London  for  that  purpofe.     The 
building  he  fuppofes  would  coft  upwards  of  20C0I.  ipool,  of 
which  he  doubts  not  to  raife  before  he  was  out  of  his  office; 
but  nothing  effedlual  was    done  it.     Sir  Thomas   therefore 
took   up  his  father's  defign,  and  improving  upon   his  fpirit, 
propofed,    that  if  the  citizens  would   give   him  a   piece   of 
ground  in  a  proper  place  large  cnougli  for   the  purpofe,  ha 
would  build  an  exchange  at  his  own  expence  with  large  and 
covered  walks,  where  the  merchants  and   traders  of  all  forts 
might   daily  aflemble,  and   tranfad  bulinefs,  at  all   feafons, 
without  interruption  from  the  weather  or  impediments  of 
any  kind.     This  generous  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
in  1566  feveral  houfes  upon  Cornhill  and  the  back  of  it,  with 
three  alleys,  called   Swan-alley,  New-alley,  and  St.   Chrifto-^ 
pher's  alley,  containing  in  all  80  houfes,  were  purchafed  by 
the  citizens  for  more  than  3532I    and  fold  for  478 1.  on  con- 
dition of  pulling  them  down,  and  carrying  6ff  tlie  fluff.     This 
done,  the  ground  plot  was  made  plain  at  the  charges  of  the 
city,    and  poffellion   given   to    Sir    Thomas,    therein  Ityled 
*'  Agent  to  the  queen's  highnefs;"  who,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
laid  the  firft  llone  of  the  foundation;  and  the  work  was  forth- 
with followed  with  fuch  diligence,  that,  by   Nov.   1567,  the 
fame  was  covered  with  flate,  and  the  Ihell  Ihortly  after  fully 
finilhed. 

The  plan  of  this  edifice  was  formed  from  the  exchange  at 
Antwerp,  being  like  that  of  an  oblong. fquare,  with  a  por- 
tico fupported  with  pillars  of  marble,  ten  oa  the  north  and 
fouth  fides,  and  {t\Qn  on  the  eaft  and  weft  :  um  er  which 
flood  the  (hops  each  feven  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  five  feet 
broad  i  in  all  120,  twenty-five  on  each  fide  eaft  and  weft,  and 
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thirty-four  and  an  half  north,  and  thirty-five  and  an  half 
fouth,  each  ot  which  paid  Sir  Thomas  4I.  10s.  a  vear  upon  an 
average.  There  were  Jikewife  other  (hops  fitted  up  at  firft 
in  the  vaults  below,  but  the  dampnefs  and  darknefs  rendered 
thefe  fo  inconvenient,  that  the  vaults  were  foon  let  out  to 
other  ufes;  upon  the  roof  ftood  at  each  corner,  upon  a  pe- 
dcflal,  a  graishopp' r,  which  was  the  creft  of  Sir  Thomaj's 
arms.  This  edifice  was  fully  completed,  and  the  (hops 
opened  in  1569:  and  Jan.  29,  1570,  queen  Elizabeth,  at- 
tended by  her  nobility,  came  from  Somerfet-houfe  thither, 
and  cauied  it  by  a  trumpet  and  a  herald  to  be  proclaimed 
<*  I'he  Royal  Exchange." 

Though  Sir  Thomas  had  purchafed  very  large  eflates  in 
feveral  counties  of  England,  yet  he  thought  a  country -feat 
near  London,  to  which  he  might  retire  from  bufinefs,  and 
the  hurry  of  the  city  as  often  as  he  pleafed,  would  be  very 
convenient.  With  this  view  he  bought  Ofterley-park  near 
Brentford  in  Middleiex,  where  he  built  a  large  magnificent 
feat  within  the  park,  which  he  impaled,  being  well  wooded, 
and  furnifhed  with  many  ponds  ftocked  with  fifh  and  fowl, 
and  of  great  ufe  for  mills,  as  paper-mills,  oil-mills,  and 
corn-mills. 

Before  this  feat  was   completed,  he  projefted  and  executed 
that  noble  defign  of  conveituig  his  manfion-houfe   in  Bifhopf- 
gate-Oreet  into  a  feat  for  the  Mufes,  and  endowing   it  with 
the  revenues  arifing  from  the  Royal  Exchange  after  his  deceafe. 
While  he  was  meditating  this  defign,  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge wrote  him  an  elegant  latin  letter,  reminding  him  of  a 
promife,    as  they  iiad   been   informed,    to    give  them   500I. 
either  towards  building  a  new  college  there,  or  repairing  one 
already  built.     This  letter  was  dated  March  14,   1574-5;  and 
it  was  followed  by  another  of  the  25th,  to  acquaint  him  with. 
a  report  they  had  heard,  tliat  he  had  promifed  iadv  Burghley 
both  to  found  and   endow  a  college   for  the  profeifion  of  the 
fcven    liberal   fciences.     Th.ey  obferve,  that  the  only    place 
proper  for   fuch   a   defign    was  either   London,    Oxford,  or 
CaUibridge:   they   endeavour  to  difiliade  him  from  London, 
left  it    fhouid  prove  prejudicial  to  the   two  univcrfitiesj  and 
they  hope  he  will  not    make  choice  of  Oxford,  fince  he  was 
himfelf  bied    at   Cambridge,  which  might  prefume   upon  a 
fupcrior  regard  froni  him  on  that  account.     At  the  fame  time, 
they  wrote  anotlier  letter  to  the  lady  Burghley,  in  which  they 
carneftly   requeft,  that  fhe  will  pleafe  to  ufe  her  inteieit  with 
him,  to  fix  upon  Cambridge  for  the  place  of  his  intended 
pollege  [i]. 

f  i]  See  ihefe  Letters  in  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Grelham  Profeffors,  Appen.  No.  3. 
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But  thefe  letters  had  not  the  defired  effe£l:  he  perfifled  in 
his  refolution  to  fettle  it  in  his  houfe  at  London;  and  accord- 
ingly, by  an  indenture  dated  May  20,  1575,  he  made  a  dif- 
pofition  of  his  feveral  manors,  lands,  tenements  and  here- 
ditaments; with  fuch  limitations  and  re(lri5>ions,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  Royal  Exchange  and  his  manlion-houfe,  as 
might  bed  fecure  his  views  with  regard  to  the  ufes  for  which 
he  defigned  them.  This  indenture  was  foon  followed  by 
two  wills,  one  of  his  goods,  and  the  other  of  his  real  eftates: 
the  former  of  thefe  bears  date  Julv  4th  enfuing,  whereby  he 
bequeaths  to  his  wife,  whom  he  makes  his  fole  executrix, 
all  his  goods,  as  ready  money,  plate,  jewels,  chaiws  of  gold, 
with  all  his  Hock  of  fheep  and  other  cattle  if  within  the 
realm  of  England,  and  likewife  gives  feveral  legacies  to  his 
relations  and  friends  and  to  all  his  fervants,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  upwards  of  2000I.  befides  fome  fmall  annuities. 
The  other  will  is  dated  July  the  5th,  wherein  he  gives  one 
moiety  of  the  Royal  Exchange  to  the  mayor  and  common- 
alty of  London,  and  the  other  to  the  mercers  company,  for 
the  falaries  of  feven  lecturers  in  divinity,  law,  phylic,  aftro- 
nomy,  geometry,  mufic,  and  rhetoric,  at  50I.  per  annum 
for  each,  with  his  houfe  in  BiOiopfgate-ftreet  for  the  lec- 
turer's refidence,  where  the  le£lures  were  to  be  read.  He 
likewife  leaves  53I.  6s.  8d.  yearly  for  the  provifion  of  eight 
alms-folks  refiding  in  the  almlhoufes  behind  his  houfe,  and 
lol.  yearly  to  each  of  the  prifons  in  Newgate,  Ludgate, 
King's  bench,  the  Marfhalfea,  and  Compter  in  Wood-ftreet, 
and  the  like  fum  to  each  of  the  hofpitals  of  Chrift-church,  St. 
Bartholomew,  Bedlam,  South wark,  and  the  Poultrv-compter; 
and  locl.  yearly  to  p^'ovide  a  dinner  for  the  whole  mercers 
company  in  their  hall  on  every  of  their  quarter-days,  at  25U 
each  dmner.  By  this  difpofition,  fufiicient  care  was  taken, 
that  the  two  corporations,  to  whom  the  affair  was  trufted, 
fhould  receive  no  damage  by  the  execution  of  it;  for,  the 
ftated  annual  payments  amount  to  no  more  than  603I.  6s.  8d. 
and  the  yearly  rents  of  the  Exchange  received  by  Sir  Thomas 
were  740I.  befides  the  additional  profits  that  mufi:  arife  from 
time  to  time  by  fines,  which  were  very  confidcrable.  But 
the  lady  Anne  his  wife  was  to  enjoy  both  the  manfion-houle 
and  the  Exchange  during  her  life  if  (he  furvived  Sir  Thomas, 
and  then  they  were  both  veiled  in  the  two  corporations  for 
the  ufes  declared  in  the  will  for  the  term  of  50  years;  which 
limitation  was  made  on  account  of  the  llatutes  of  mortmain, 
that  prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  or  tenements  to  any 
corporation,  without  licence  firft  had  from  the  crown.  And 
that  fpace  of  time  the  teftator  thought  liifRcient  for  })rocuring 
4uch  licence,  the  doing  of  which  he  earneftly  recommends  to 
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them  without  delay;  in  default  whereof,  at  the  expiration  of 
50  years,  tliefe  eftates  were  to  go  to  his  heirs  at  law. 

Having  thus  fettled  his  affairs  fo  much  to  his  own  honour, 
the  intcreft  of  the  public,  and  the  regards  due  to  his  family, 
he  was  at  leifure  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  induftry  and  fuccefs. 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  felicity;  for,  Nov.  21,  1579^ 
coming  from  the  Exchange  to  his  houfe  in  Bilhopfgate-flreet, 
he  fuddenly  fell  down  in  his  kitchen,  became  fpeechlefs,  and 
prefently  died.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  parifh-church  of 
St.  Helen's.  His  oblequies  were  performed  in  a  very  folemn 
manner,  the  corpfe  being  attended  by  100  poor  men,  and  the 
like  number  of  poor  women,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be 
cloathed  in  black,  gowns  of  5s.  8d.  per  yard  at  his  own  expence. 
The  charges  of  the  funeral  amounted  to  800I.  His  corpfe  was 
depofited  in  a  vault  at  the  north-eaft  corner  of  the  church, 
which  he  had  before  provided  for  himfelfand  family,  with  a 
curious  marble  tomb  over  it;  on  the  fouth  and 'weft  (ides  of 
which  are  his  own  arms,  and  on  the  north  and  eaft  the  fame 
Impaled  With  thofe  of  his  lady.  The  arms  of  Sir  Thomas, 
together  with  the  city  of  London  and  mercers  company,  are 
Jikewife  painted  in  the  glafs  of  the  eaft  window  of  the  church 
;ibove  the  tomb,  which  ftood  as  he  left  it  without  any  in- 
fcription  till  1756,  when  the  following  words  taken  from  the 
parifh-regifter  were  cut  on  the  ftone  that  covers  it  by  order  of 
the  church-wardens ;  '*  Sir  Thomas  Grefham  knight,  was 
buried  December  15,  1579.  By  his  death  many  large  eflates 
in  fevcral  counties  of  England,  amounting  at  that  time  to 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  2300I.  and  upwards,  came  to  his 
lady,  who  furvived  him  many  years,  and  continued  to  reiide 
after  his  deceafe  in  the  manfion-houfe  at  London  in  the  winter,- 
and  at  Ofterley-park  in  the  fummer  feafon,  at  which  laft  place 
fhe  died  Nov.  23,  I  5q6,  very  aged.  Her  corpfe  was  brought 
to   London,    and  buried  in  the  fame  vault  with  her  hu (band. 

Mr*  Ward  has  drawn  Sir  Thomas's  character,  and  obferves, 
that  he  had  the  happincfs  of  a  mind  every  way  fuited  to  his 
fortune,  generous  aqd  benign  ;  ready  to  perform  any  good 
actions  and  encourage  them  in  others.  He  was  a  great  friend 
and  patron  of  our  celebrated  martyrologift  John  Fox.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  feveral  modern  lan- 
guages; he  iiad  a  very  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  all  affairs 
relating  to  commerce,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic;  and  his 
fuccefs  was  not  lefs,  being  in  his  time  efteemed  the  highell 
commoner  in  England.  He  tranfa<^ed  queen  Elizabeth's 
mercantile  affairs  fo  cpnftantly,  that  he  was  called  **  The 
Royal  Merchant,"  and  his  houle  was  fometimcs  appointed  for 
the  reception  of  foreign  princes  upon  their  firft  arrival  at 
J-.ofidon,  As  no  one  could  be  more  ready  to  perform  any 
generous  adipns  which  might  contribute  to  the  honour  of  this 
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country ;  fo  he  very  well  knew  how  to  make  the  befl:  ufe  of 
them  for  the  moft  laudable  purpofes.  Nor'  was  he  lefs  fer- 
viceable  both  to  the  queen  and  her  miniftry  on  other  occafions, 
who  often  confulted  him,  and  fought  his  advice  in  matters  of 
the  greatefl  importance  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  the  moft  (hining  part  of  his  character  appears  in 
his  public  benefadiions.  The  Royal  Exchange  was  not  only 
a  lingular  ornament  to  the  city  of  London,  and  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  merchants  who  wanted  fuch  a  place  to  meet 
and  tranfaft  their  affairs  in,  but  likewife  contributed  very 
much  to  the  promotion  of  trade,  both  by  the  number  of  Ihops 
ere£ted  there,  and  the  much  greater  number  of  the  poor,  who 
were  employed  in  working  for  them.  And  the  donation  of 
his  own  maniion-houfe  for  ^  feat  of  learning  and  the  liberal 
arts,  with  the  handfome  ptovifion  made  for  the  endowment 
and  fupport  of  it,  was  fucb  an  inftance  of  a  generous  and 
public  fpirit  as  has  been  equalled  by  few,  and  muft  perpetuate 
his  memory  with  the  higheft  efteem  and  gratitude  lo  long  as 
any  regard  to  learning  and  virtue  is  prelerved  among  us  Nor 
ought  his  charities  to  the  poor,  his  alms-houfes,  and  the  liberal 
contributions  to  the  ten  prifons  and  hofpitals  in  London  and 
Southwark,  to  be  omitted. 

His  public  benefa6Vions,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  his 
manfion-houfe,  on  the  deceafe  of  his  lady,  immediately  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  two  corporations,  the  city  of  London 
and  the  mercers  company,  who,  according  to  their  truft, 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  crown,  dated  Feb.  3,  1614,  12 
Jacobi  I.  to  hold  them  for  ever  upon  the  terms  expreffed  in 
the  will  of  the  donor, 

GRESSET  (John  Bap.  Louis),  one  of  the  moft  lively 
and  agreeable  poets  of  France.  His  Ver-vert  is  lively  and 
elegant,  and  the  beft  of  his  pieces.  They  are  colle£ted  in  an 
edition  under  the  title  of  Oeuvres  diverfes,  i2mo.  1748. 
His  letter  tojthe  duke  de  Choifeul,  on  the  publication  of  the 
negociation  for  peace  in  1762,  is  worth  reading.  Born  at 
Amiens  in  1709,  and  died  there  June  16,  1777. 

GRETSER  (James),  a  learned  German,  was  born  at 
Marcdorf  about  1561,  and  entered  among  the  fociety  of 
Jefuits  at  17.  When  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudies,  he  was 
appointed  a  profeflbr  at  Ingolftad.  He  fpe  it  24  years  there; 
teaching  philofophy,  morality,  and  fchool-divinity.  Thefc 
employments  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  conftant  at 
prayers,  and  compofing  a  prodigious  number  of  books.  The 
catalogue  of  them,  as  given  by  Niceron,  confifts  of  near  153 
articles ;  which,  he  tells  us,  were  copied  by  him  from  the 
propofals,  puhliftied  in  1753,  ^^^  printing  an  edition  of  all 
Gretfer's  works  at  Ratifbon  in  17  vols,  folio.  His  great  eru- 
dition was  attended  with  a  furpriling  modefty ;  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  commended.  Ihe  inhabitants  of  Marcdoifwere 
I  delirous 
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defirous  of  having  his  picture,  to  hang  it  up  in  their  heufe ; 
but,  when  informed  of  the  earneft  application  they  had  made 
to  his  fuperiors  for  that  purpofe,  he  was  heartily  vexed ;  and 
told  them,  that  if  they  wanted  his  pi£^ure,  they  need  but  draw- 
that  of  an  afs.  To  make  themfelves  amends,  they  purchafed 
all  his  works,  and  devoted  th?m  to  the  ufe  of  the  public.  He 
died  at  Ingolflad,  in  1635.  ^^  fpent  his  whole  life  in  writing 
againft  proteftants,  and  in  defending  the  order  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Some  authors  have  beftowed  very  great  encomiums 
upon  him. 

His  works  were  printed,  according  to  the  propofals  above- 
mentioned,  at  Ratifbon  1739,  17  vols  f^lio. 

GREVENBROECK,  a  fiemifh  painter,  excelled  in  fea-pieccs, 
and  was  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  with  which  he  delineated 
minute  objects.     He  flouriflied  in  the  feventeeth  century, 

GREVILLE  (FuLK  orFoULK),  lord  Brooke,  an  ingeni- 
ous waiter,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Pulk  Greville  of  Beau- 
champ  court  (at  Alcaftcr)  in  Warwicklhire,  and  born  there  in 
1554.  It  is  conjeftured,  that  he  was  educated  at  the  fchool 
in  Shrewfbury;  whence  he  was  removed  toCambridge,  and  ad- 
mitted a  fellow-commoner  at  frinity-college ;  and  fome  time 
after,  making  a  vilit  to  Oxford,  he  became  a  member  of  that 
univerfity,  but  of  what  college  is  not  certain.  Having  com- 
pleted his  academical  ftudies,  he  travelled  abroad  to  finifh  his 
education;  and  upon  his  return,  being  well  accomplifhed, 
v;as  introduced  to  the  court  of  queen  hllzabeth  by  his  uncle 
Robert  Greville,  where  he  was  erteemed  a  moft  ingenious 
perfon,  and  particularly  favoured  by  the  lovers  of  arts  and 
fcienccs.  He  was  foon  nominated  to  fome  beneficial  employ- 
ment in  the  court  of  marches  of  Wales  by  his  kinfman  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  then  lord  prefidentof  that  court  and  principality. 
Our  author  was  not  then  above  twenty-two  years  of  age,  fo 
that  this  poft  may  be  eifeemed  an  honourable  atteftation  of 
his  merit.  But  the  nature  of  it  did  not  plcale  him  ;  his  am- 
bition prompted  him  to  another  courfe  of  life.  He  had  already 
made  fome  advances  in  the  queen's  favour,  had  attained  a 
Competent  faniiliarity  with  the  modern  languages,  and-  fome 
expejtnefs  in  the  martial  exercifes  of  thofe  times:  thefe  were 
qualifications  for  a  foreign  employment,  which  was  more 
agreeable  to  the  activity  ot  his  temper,  and  promifed  a  quicker 
way  of  railing  him  to  fome  of  the  firfl  pofts  in  the  flate.  In 
reality  he  was  fo  eager  to  advance  his  fortune  in  this  hne,  that, 
to  gratify  his  defire,  he  ventured  to  incur  his  royal  miftrefs's 
difpleafurc,  and  made  feveral  attempts  in  it,  not  only  with 
but  even  without  her  majefiy's  confent.  Out  of  many  of 
thefe  wc  have  an  account  of  the  few  following  from  his  own 
pen.  Firfl,  when  the  two  mighty  armies  of  J^on  John  and 
the  duke  Calimhe  were  to  meet  in  the  Low -countries,  he  ap- 
plied 
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plied  and  obtained  her  majefty's  leave  under  her  own  hand  to 
go  thither  ;  but,  after  his  horfes  with  all  other  preparations 
were  fhipped  at  Dover,  the  queen  (who  alwavs  difcouraged 
thefe  excurfions)  fent  her  melicnger,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  with 
her  mandate  to  ftop  him.  He  was  fo  much  vexed  at  this  dif- 
appointment,  that  afterwards,  when  fecretary  Walfineham 
was  fent  ambaifador  in  1578,  to  treat  with  thofe  two  princes, 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  an  affair,  in  which  fo  much  chriftian 
blood  and  fo  many  chriftian  en^pires  were  concerned,  wa-:  fo 
tempting,  that  he  refolved  not  to  rifque  a  denial,  and  there- 
fore flole  away  without  leave,  and  went  over  with  the  iecre- 
tary  incog.  The  confequence  was,  that,  at  his  return,  the 
queen  forbade  him  her  pr^-fence  for  many  months.  To  the 
fame  ambition  may  alfo  be  referred  his  engagement  with  Sir 
Philip  bidney  to  accompany  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  laft  ex- 
pedition but  one,  to  the  Weft-Indies  in  1515,  in  which  they 
were  both  fruftrated  by  the  fame  authority. 

Again,  when  the  earl  of  Leicefter  was  fent  general  of  her 
majefly's  forces  the  fame  year,  and  had  given  Mr.  Greville 
the  command  of  one  hundred  horfe,  **  Then  I,"  to  ufe  his 
own  words,  "  giving  my  humour  over  to  good  order,  yet 
found  that  neither  the  interceflion  of  this  grandee,  feconded' 
with  my  own  humble  fuit,  and  many  other  honourable  friends 
of  mine,  could  prevail  againft  the  conftant  courfe  of  this  ex- 
cellent lady  [the  queen]  with  her  fervants,  fo  as  1  wa-  forced 
to  tarry  behind,  and  for  this  importunity  of  mine  to  change  my 
courfe,  and  feem  to  prefs  nothing  before  my  fervice  about  her; 
this  princefs  of  government  as  well  as  kingdoms  made  me  live 
in  her  court  a  fpeftacle  of  disfavour  too  long  as  i  conceived." 

During  his  excurlions  abroad,  his  royal  miftrefs  gianted 
him  the  reveriion  of  two  of  the  beft  offices  in  the  court  of  the 
marches  of  Wale;?,  one  of  which  falling  to  him  in  1580,  he 
met  with  fome  difficulties  about  the  nrohis.  In  this  conteft, 
he  experienced  tlie  friendfhip  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  by  a 
letter  written  to  his  father's  fecretary,  Mr.  Molyneux,  April  10, 
158 1,  prevailed  on  him  not  to  oppofe  his  coulin  Greville*s 
title  in  any  part  or  conftru6lion  of  his  patents ;  and  a  letter  of 
Sir  Francis  Wallingham  to  the  prefident,  the  next  day,  April 
II,  put  an  end  to  the  oppofition  that  had  been  made  from 
another  quarter.  This  othce  appears  to  be  clerk  of  the  f.gnet 
to  the  council  of  Wales,  which  is  laid  to  have  brought  him 
in  yearly  above  2000I.  arifing  chieHy  frr>m  the  procelTes  which 
went  out  of  that  court,  all  of  which  are  made  out  by  that 
officer.  He  was  alfo  conftituted  lecretarv  for  South  and  North 
Wales  by  the  queen's  letters  patent,  hearing  date  April  25, 
1683.  -^'^  ^^^  midft  of  thefe  civil  employments,  he  made  a 
confpicuous  figure  in  the  martial  line,  when  the  frencli  am- 
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baiTadors,  accompanied  by  great  numbers  of  their  nobility, 
were  in  England  a  fecond  time  to  treat  of  the  queen's  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  1581.  Tilts  and  toumaments 
were  the  courtly  entertainments  in  thofe  days;  and  they  were 
performed  in  the  moil  magnificent  manner  on  this  occafion  by 
two  noblemen,  befide  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Fulk  Greville, 
who  with  the  reft  behaved  fo  gallantly  as  to  win  the  reputation 
of  a  moft  gallant  knight.  In  1586,  thefe  two  friends  were  fe- 
parated  by  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  former,  who  in  his 
death  bequeathed  to  his  dear  friend  one  moiety  of  his  books. 

In  15S8,  Mr.  Greville  attended  his  kinfman,  the  earl  of 
Eflex  to  Oxford,  and  among  other  perfons  in  that  favourite's 
train  was  created  M.  A.  April  11,  that  year.  Jn  1558,  he 
was  accufed  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  by  a  certificate  of  fe- 
veral  gentlemen  borderers  upon  Farickwood  in  Warwicklhire, 
of  having  made  wafle  there  to  the  value  of  14,0001.  but  the 
profecution  feems  to  have  been  dropped,  and,  0(ftober  1597, 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  the  fame  year,  he  applied  for  the  office  of  treafurer 
of  the  war;  and  about  two  years  afterwards,  in  the  41ft  of 
Elizabeth,  he  obtained  the  place  of  treafurer  of  marine  caufes 
lor  life.  In  1599,  a  commilfion  was  ordered  to  be  made  out 
for  him  as  rear-admiral  of  tlie  tieet,  which  was  intended  to  be 
fent  forth  againfl  another  threatened  invafion  by  the  fpaniards. 

During  this  glorious  reign,  he  frequently  reprefented  his 
county  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  together  wirh  Sir  Thomas 
Lacy  ;  and  it  has  been  obfcrved  that  a  better  choice  could  not 
have  been  made,  as  botli  of  them  were  learned,  wife,  and 
honeft.  He  continued  a  fiwourite  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
end  of  her  reign.  The  beginning  of  the  next  opened  no  lefs 
in  his  favour.  At  the  coronation  of  James  1.  July  15.  1603, 
he  was  made  K.  B.  and  his  office  of  fecretary  to  the  council 
of  the  court  of  marches  of  Wales  was  confirmed  to  him  for 
life,  by  a  patent  bearing  date  ^ily  24.  In  the  fecond  year  of 
this  king,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  Warwick  callle.  He  was 
greatly  pleafed  with  this  favour,  and,  the  caftle  being  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  he  laid  out  at  leaft  20,oool.  in  repairing  it. 

He  was  afterwards  pofTefled  of  feveral  very  beneficial  places 
in  the  marches  court  of  Wales,  and  at  prelent  he  feems  to 
have  confined  his  views  within  the  limits  of  thefe  offices.  He 
perceived  the  mcafures  of  government  qifite  altered,  and  the 
ftate  waning  from  the  luflre  in  which  he  had  feen  it  fhine : 
befides,  he  had  little  hopes  of  being  prefer:  ed  to  any  thing  con- 
iiderable  in  the  miniftry,  as  he  met  with  fome  dilcouragc- 
ments  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  the  fecretary,  and  the  perfons 
in  power.  In  this  pofition  of  affairs,  he  feems  to  have  formed 
fome  fchemes  of  retjretncnt,  in  order  to  write  the  hiftory  of 

<^ucci> 
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queen  Elizabeth's  life.  In  which  view  he  drew  up  a  plan, 
commencing  with  the  union  of  the  two  rofes  in  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VII.  and  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  execution 
of  it;  but  the  perufal  of  the  records  in  the  council  cheft  being 
denied  him  by  the  fecretary,  as  he  could  not  complete  his 
work  in  that  authentic  and  fubflantial  manner  as  became  him, 
he  broke  off  the  deiign,  and  difpofed  himfelf  to  revife  the  pro- 
du8:  of  Ills  juvenile  lludies  and  his  poetical  recreations  with  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

During  the  life  of  the  trcafurer  Cecil,  he  obtained  no  ad- 
vancement in   the  court  or  ftate;  but,  in   1615,  fome   time 
after  his  death,  was  made  under-treafurer  and  chancellcT  of 
the  exchequer;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  was  called  to  the 
board  of  privy-council.     In  1617,  he  obtained  from  the  king 
a  fpecial  charter,  confirming  all  fuch  liberties  as    had  been 
granted  to  any  of  his  anceftors  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Alcef- 
ter,  upon  a  new  referved  rent  often  fhlllings  a  year;  and,  in 
1620,  was  created  lord  Brooke  of  Beauchamp-court.     He  ob- 
tained this  dignity  as  well  by  his  merit  and  fidelity  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  offices  as  by  his  noble  defcent  from  the  Nevils, 
Willoughbys  de  Brooks,  and  Beauchamps.     September  1621, 
he  was  made   one  of  the  lords   of  the  king's  bed  chamber, 
whereupon   refigning  his  poft  in  the  exchequer,  he  wa^  fuc- 
cecded  therein  by  Richard  Wefion,  afterwards  earl  of  Portland. 
After  the  demife  of  king  James,  he  continued  in  the  privy- 
council  of  Charles  1.   in  the  beginning   of  whofe  reign  he 
founded  a  hiftory-leftura   in  the  univeriity  of  Cambridge,  and 
endowed  it  with  a  falary  of  lool.  per  annum.     He  did  notlong 
furvive  this  laft  at5t  of  generofity ;  for,  though  he  was  a  mu- 
nificent patron  of  learning  and  learned  men,  he  at  lail:  fell  a 
facrifice  to  the  extraordinary  outrage  of  a  difcontented  domef- 
tic.      The  account  we  have  of  this  fatal  event   is,  that  his 
lordfliip,  neglecting  to  reward  one  Ralph  Heywood,  who  had 
fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  his  fervice,  this  attendant 
cxpoftulated  thereupon  with  his  lordfhip  in  his  bed-chamber, 
at  Brook-houfe  in  Holborn;  and,  'ueing  feverely  reproved  for 
it,  prefently  gave  his  lordfliip  a  mortal  flab  in  the  back  with 
a  knife  or  fword  ;  after  which  he  withdrew  into  another  room, 
and,  locking  the  door,  murdered  himfelf  with  the  fame  weapon. 
He  died  September  30,  1628,  and   his   corpfe  being  wrapt  in 
lead  was  conveyed  from  Brook-houfe,  Holborn,  to  Warwick; 
where  it  was    interred  on  the    north    fide  of  the  choir  of  St 
Mary*s  church  there,  in  his  own  vault,  which  had   formerly 
been  a  chapter-houfe  of  the  church  ;  and  where,  upon  his  mo- 
nument, there  is  this  infcription  ;  *' Fulke  Gr^ville,  Ser- 
vant to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Counfellor  to  King  James,  and 
Friend  lo  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  TropheumPeccati,"    Indeed, 

he 
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he  made  his  dear  friend  the  great  exemplar  of  his  life  in  every 
thing  ;  and  Sidney  being  often  celebrated  as  the  patron  of  the 
Mufes  in  general  as  well  as  Spenfer  in  particular,  fo  we  are 
told,  lord  Brooke  defired  to  be  known  to  po  terity  under  no 
other  character  than  that  of  Shakfpeare's  and  Ben  Jonfon's 
mafler,  lord-chancellor  Egerton,  and  biihop  Overal's  patron. 
His  lordiliip  alfo  obtained  the  office  of  Clarencieux  at  arms  for 
Mr.  Camden,  who  very  gratefully  acknowledged  it  in  his  life- 
time, and  at  his  death  left  him  a  piece  of  plate  in  his  will. 
He  alfo  raifed  John  Speed  from  a  mechanic  to  be  an  hiftorio- 
grajpher. 

ms  lordflnp  had  an  elegant  tafle  for  all  kinds  of  polite 
learning,  but  his  inclination  as  well  as  his  genius  led  him  par- 
ticularly to  hiftory  and  poetry.  Hence,  with  refpe£l  to  the 
former,  it  was  that  lord  Bacon  fubmitted  his  "Life  of  Henry 
VI i."  to  his  perufal  and  animadverfions.  And  his  extraordi- 
nary kindnefs  to  Sir  William  Davenant  muft  be  added  to  other 
eonfpicuous  evidences  of  the  latter;  that  poet  he  took  into  his 
family  when  very  young,  and  was  fo  much  delighted  with  his 
promiiing  g<  nius,  that,  as  long  as  the  patron  lived,  the  poet 
had  his  relidence  with  him,  and  probably  formed  the  plan  of 
fome  of  his  iiril  plays  under  his  lordfhip's  encouragement, 
lince  they  were  publilhed  foon  after  his  death.  This  noble 
lord  was  never  married,  fo  that  his  honour  falling  by  the 
patent  to  his  kinfman  Robert  Greville,  he  directed  his  eftate 
alfo  by  his  will  to  go  along  with  it  to  the  fame  relation,  being 
next  of  kin  to  him. 

GREVIN  (James),  a  famous  french  poet  and  phyfician, 
born  at  Clermont,  in  Beauvoifis,  in  1538.  He  began  early  to 
write,  and  pradtifed  phylic  with  fuccefs.  He  was  long  rc-^ 
tained  in  the  fervice  of  Margaret  of  France,  duchefs  of  Savoy,  " 
whom  he  followed  to  Piedmont.  He  died  at  1  urin  the  5th  of  ^ 
November  1573,  aged  thirty-two.  There  are  three  plays  ex- 
tant of  his:  ''The  Treafurer's  Wife,"  a  comedy,  in  1558; 
the  *' Death  of  Casfar,"  a  tragedy ;  and  the  "  Frighted  Ones, 
( Les  Ellahis]"  a  comedy,  both  afted  the  fame  day  at  the  col- 
lege of  Beauvais.  Grevin,  though  fnatched  away  by  a  pre- 
mature-death, had  acquired  a  great  reputation,  not  only  as  a 
poet,  but  as  a  phylician.  Our  authors  give  him  this  favour- 
able teftimony,  '*  that  he  effaced  all  who  preceded  him  on  the 
french  ftage,  and  that  eight  or  ten  fuch  poets  as  he  would  have 
put  it  on  a  good  footing.  His  verfification  is  eafy  and  fmooth, 
efpecially  in  his  comedies,  and  his  plots  are  well  contrived.'* 
His  poems  aud  plays  were  primed  at  Paris,  8vo.  1561.  He 
left  alfo  a  ''  Treatife  on  Poifons,'"  and  an  **  Apology  for 
Antimony,"  both  tranflated  into  latin  and  printed  in  410.  He 
was   a  caivinifl  and  united  with   Rochan  icu  and   Florence 

Chriflian 
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Chrlftlan  in  writing ,  their  ingenious  poem,  entituled,  "  The 
Temple,'*  which  they  wrote  againft  Ronfard,  who  had  abufed 
thecalvinifts  Inhis  difcourieonthe  *'  Miferies  of  Time/* 

GREVIUS,  or  GR/EVIUS  (John  George),  a  great 
latin  critic,  was  born  January  29,  1632,  at  Naumboarg.  in 
Saxony;  and,  having  laid  a  good,  foundation  of  claifical 
learnina:  in  his  own  country,  was  fent  to  finilh  his  education 
at  Leipfic,  under  the  profeffors  Rivinus  and  Strauchius.  Tiiis 
laft  was  his  relation  by  the  mother's  fide,  and  fat  opponent  in. 
the  profelTor's  chair,  when  our  author  performed  his  exercife 
for  his  degree;  on  which  occafion  he  maintained  a  thefis, 
*'  De  Pvloribus  Germanorum."  As  his  father  defigned  to  brped 
him  to  the  law,  he  applied  himfelf  a  while  to  that  ftudy,  but 
not  without  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  polite  literature, 
which  he  affe£led  moil,  and  which  he  afterwards  made  the 
fole  objed  of  his  application.  With  this  view  he  removed  to 
Deventer  in  Holland,  attended  the  ledures  of  John  Francis 
Gronovius ;  and,  converfing  with  him,  became  entirely  fixed 
in  his  refolution.  He  was  fingularly  pleafed  with  this  pro- 
felTor,  fo  that  he  fpent  two  years  in  thefe  ftudies  under  his  cii- 
reftion,  and  profited  fo;nuch  thereby,  that  he  afterwards  fre- 
quently afcribed  all  his  knowledge  to  the  afiiflance  of  this 
mafter.  However,  refolving  to  make  ufe  of  all  advantages 
for  improving  himfelf,  he  went  thence  firil  to  Leyden  to  hear 
Daniel  Heinfius,  and  next  to  Amflerdam;  where,  attending  the 
leftures  of  Alexander  Morus  and  David  Blondel,  this  lafi: 
perfuaded  him  to  renounce  the  Lutheran  religion,  in  which  he 
had  been  bred,  and  to  embrace  Calvinifm. 

Mean  while,  his  reputation  increafed  daily,  and. was  now 
raifed  fo  high,  though  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  that  he 
was  judged  qualified  for  the  chair ;  and,  upon  the  death  of 
Schulting,  adually  nominated  to  the  profeiforlhip  of  Duifburg 
by  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  :  who  at  the  fame  time  yield- 
ed to  his  defire  of  vifiting  Antwerp,  Brulfels,  Lorrain,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  ;  in  order  to  complete  the  plan  he  had 
laid  down  for  finilhing  his  fludies  before  he  entered  upon  the 
exercife  of  his  office.  Young  as  he  was,  he  appeared  e;^'ery 
way  equal  to  the  employ ;  but  held  the  place  no  longer  than 
two  years  ;  when  he  clofed  with  an  offer  of  the  profeiforlhip 
of  Deventer,  which,  though  of  lefs  value  than  Duiiburg, 
was  more  acceptable  to  him  on  many  accounts.  He  had  a 
fingular  aifedion  tor  the  place,  where  firil  he  indulged  his  in- 
clination for  thefe  ifudies.  He  had  the  pleafure  of  fucceeding 
his  much-beloved  Gronovius,  and  that  too  by  a  particular  re- 
commendation on  his  removal  to  Leyden.  It  mull  be  remem- 
bered alfo,  that  he  was  a  profelyte  to  Calvin  in  the  cftab  ilhed 
religion  at  Deventer,  noteafily,  if  at  all,  tolerated  at  Quifbi  rg  : 
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and  laflly,  in  Holland,  there  was  a  fairer  profpe£l  of  prefer- 
ment Accordingly,  in  1661,  the  States  of  Utrecht  made  him 
profefTor  of  eloquence  in  that  univerfity  in  the  room  of  Paulus 
^milius. 

Here  he  -fixed  his  ambition,  and  refolved  to  move  no  more, 
Jn  this  temper  he  reje£led  folicitations  both  from  Amfterdam 
and  Leyden.  The  eleftor  Palatine  likewife  attempted  in 
vain  to  draw  him  to  Heydelberg,  and  the  republic  of  Venice 
to  Padua.  He  was  in  a  manner  naturalized  to  Holland  :  and 
the  States  of  Utrecht,  being  determined  not  to  part  if  poffible 
vrith  him,  laid  frefti  obligations  upon  him;  and,  in  1673, 
added  to  that  of  eloquence  the  profeflbrfhip  of  politics  and 
hiftory.  In  thefe  flations  he  had  the  honour  to  be  fought 
after  by  perfons  of  different  countries  ;  feveral  coming  from 
Germany  for  the  benefit  of  his  inftru£lions,  many  from 
England.  He  fi'ad  filled  all  thefe  pofls,  with  a  reputation 
nothing  inferior  to  any  of  his  time,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
when  he  was  fuddenly  carried  off  with  an  apoplexy,  January 
1 1,  1 703,  in  his  7  ill  year. 

He  had  eighteen  children  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
1656,  but  was  furvived  only  by  four  daughters.  One  of  his 
fons,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  died  1692,  in  his  23d  year,  while 
he  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Callimachus,  which  was 
finifhed  afterwards  by  his  father,  and  printed  in  1697. 

Grevius  did  great  fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters,  not  fo 
much  by  original  produ6iions  of  his  own,  as  by  procuring 
many  editions  of  authors,  which  he  enriched  with  notes  and 
excellent  prefaces,  as  Hefiod,  Callimachus,  Suetonius,  Ci- 
cero, Florus,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Juftin,  Caefar, 
Lucian.  He  publifhed  alfo,  of  the  moderns,  Cafaubon's 
**  Letters,"  feveral  pieces  of  Meurlius,  Huet's  **  Poemata,'-- 
Junius  **  De  piftura  veterum,*'  Eremita  **  De  Vita  aulica  & 
civili,"  and  others  of  lefs  note.  But  his  chefa^  csuvre  is  his 
**  Thefaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,"  in  12 vols,  folio;  to 
which  he  added  afterwards  "Thefaurus  Antiq.  6c  Hiflor.  Italise,'* 
which  were  printed  after  his  death,  1704,  in  3  vols,  folio. 
There  alfo  came  out  in  1707,  *'  J.G.  Grevili  Pra?le£liones  &: 
CXX  Epiftola*  colle£t2?  ah  Alb.  Fabricio;"  to  which  was  added 
**  Burmanni  Oratiodi£Va  in  Giaevii  funere,'*  to  which  we  are 
obliged  for  the  particulars  of  this  memoir.  In  17 17  was 
printed  "  J.G.GraeviiOrationes  quas  Ultraje£li  habuit,*'  8vo. 
A  great  number  of  his  letters  were  publifhed  by  Burman  in 
his  '*  Sylloge  Epiflolarum,'*  in  5  vols.  4to.  And  the  late 
Dr.  Mead  was  poiTelfed  of  a  colle61ion  of  original  letters  in  MS. 
written  to  Grevius  by  the  mofl:  eminent  perfons  in  learning,  as 
Bafnage,  Bayle,  Burman,  Le  Clerc,  Faber,  Fabricius,  Gro^ 
novius,  Kuller,  Limborch,  JPufFendorlf,  Salmafius,  Spanheim, 
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Spinofa,  ToUius,  Bentley,  Dodwell,  Locke,  Potter,  Abbe 
Bolfuet,  Bigiion,  Harduin,  Huet,  Menage,  Spon,  Vaillant, 
&c.  from  the  year  1670  to  1 703,  when  Grevius  died. 

GREITZE,  one  6f  the  fineft  painters  of  whom  France  can 
boaft.  His  work.'?  are  diftinguifhcd  by  a  thoufand  circum- 
iiance?,  which  lender  theai  the  deHght  of  all  fpedtators.  His 
Pepc  de  famille,  in  which  is  reprcfented  the  old  man  gi^^ing 
his  daughter,  with  a  portion,  to  an  honeft  lad,  whom  he  in- 
ftrufts  in  his  duty,  is  wonderful,  natural,  and  expreffive  :  and 
contains  many  moft  illimitable  touches;  his  Filial  Piety,  or  the 
Etfe6t  of  the  old  Man's  Isiftruilions,  is  likewife  worthy  of  all 
the  pralfe  that  can  be  b^^ilowed  gn  it.  The  figure  of  the  pa- 
ralytic old  man  is  defigned  in  a  moft  fuperior  manner  ;  the  airs 
of  all  the  heads,  particuhrlv  thofe  of  the  man  and  his  wife, 
a;e  finely  expreilive  :  the  different  chara£lerifiical  degrees  of 
grief,  in  the  f]i;roup  around  him,  exquifitlvely  imagined  and 
executed  in  the  happiefi:  manner  ;  the  attitudes  fine,  the 
ages  all  dilliiKfVly  marked;  and,  in  a  word,  every  point  of 
compofition  unitjd  to  render  the  pifture  worthy  of  the  artlfl:. 
His  piece  reprefenting  a  young  woman,  her  head  reclined  up* 
on  her  hand,  bewailing  the  lofs  of  a  canary  bird,  which  lies 
dead  in  a  cage,  T^--a^  work  of  moft  inimitable  expreflion:  no- 
thing but  life  itfelf  can  equal  the  fpirit  and  firiking  truth  of 
this  piece,  h'is  portraits  have  all  great  merit;  and  his  merely 
grotefque  pieces  are  full  of  life  and  expreffion. 

GKEW  (Obadiah),  a  worthy  parifh  prlefl:,  was  born, 
1607,  at  Atherfton  in  Warwickfhirc  j  and,  having  been  well 
grounded  in  grammar-learning  under  his  uncle  Mr.  John 
Denifon,was  fent  to  Baliol-college  in  Oxford,  in  1624.  Heie 
purfuing  his  ftudies  carefully,  he  became  qualified  for  acade- 
mical honours  ;  and,  taking  both  his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  re- 
gular times,  he  entered  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age  into  the 
priefthood.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  he  fided 
with  the  parliament  party,  took  the  covenant,  and,  at  the  re. 
queft  of  the  corporation  of  Coventry,  became  minifter  of  the 
great  parifh  of  St.  Michael  in  that  city.  He  filled  this  ftation 
by  a  confcientious  performance  of  all  his  duties.  The  found* 
nefs  of  his  dofbrine  according  to  his  perfuafion,  the  prudence 
and  famflity  of  his  converfation,  the  vigilancy  and  tendernefs 
of  his  care,  were  of  that  conftant  tenor,  that  he  feemed  to  do 
all  which  the  befl:  writers  upon  the  paftoral  office  tell  us  fhould 
be  done.  As  he  fided  with  the  prefbyterians  againft  the  hierar^ 
chy,  fo  he  joined  with  that  party  alfo  againft  the  defign  of  de- 
firroying  the  king.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  he  aded  both 
with  integrity  and  courage,  of  which  we  have  the  following 
remarkable  inftance  :  In  1648,  when  Cromwell,  thert  lieu- 
tenant-general, was  at  Coventry  upon  his  march  towards  L^- 
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don,  Mr.  Grew  took  this  opportunity  to  reprefcnt  to  him 
the  vvickednefs  of  the  delign,  then  mote  vifibly  on  foot,  for 
taking  off  his  majefty,  and  the  fad  confequences  thereof, 
Ihould  it  take  efFe£l ;  earneflly  prefling  him  to  ufe  his  eh* 
deavours  to  prevent  it,  and  not  ceafing  to  foHcit  him,  till  he 
obtained  his  promlfe  for  it.  Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  this  ; 
afterwards,  when  the  defign  became  too  apparent,  he  addrefTed 
a  letter  to  him,  reminding  him  of  his  promife,  and  took  care 
10  have  his  letter  delivered  into  Cromwell's  own  hands. 

In  1651,  he  accumulated,  the  degrees  of  divinity,  and  com- 
pleted that  of  do£tor  the  enfuing  aft,  when  he  preached  the 
*' Concio  ad  Clerum'*  with  applaufe.  In  1654,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  affiftants  to  the  commiflioners  of  War- 
wickfhire,  for  the  ejeftion  of  fuch  as  were  then  called  fcan- 
dalons,  ignorant,  and  infafficient  minifters  and  fchool mailers. 
He  continued  at  St.  Michael's,  greatly  efteemed  and  beloved 
among  his  parilhioners,  till  his  majefly's  reftoration;  after 
which  he  feems  to  have  refigned  his  benefice  in  purfuance  to 
the  aft  of  conformity  in  1661.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
ehjn^aged  among  the  conventiclers  after  his  deprivation  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  preferved  the  refpeft  and  afFeftion  of  the 
citizens  of  Coventry  till  his  death,  which  happened  Oftober 
22,  i6q8.  He  publilhed  "  A  Sinner's  Jufiification  by  Ch rift, 
&c.  delivered  in  feveral  Sermons  on  Jer.  ii.  6.  1670.'*  8vo. 
and  **  Meditations  upon  our  Saviour's  Parable  of  the  prodigal 
Son,  &c.  1678,"  4to,  both  at  the  requeft,  and  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  of  fome  of  his  quondam  parilhioners. 

GREW  (Nehemiah),  fon  of  the  preceding,  a  learned 
writer  and  phyfician,  who,  being  apparently  bred  up  in  his 
father's  principles  of  nonconformity,  was  fent  abroad  to  com- 
plete his  education  in  one  of  the  foreign  univerfities.  There 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  after  which,  refolving  to  fettle 
lii  London,  he  ftood  candidate  for  an  honorary  fellowflvip 
in  the  College  of  Phyficians  there,  and  was  admitted  Septem- 
ber 3©,  1680.  He  grew  into  an  extenfive  praftice  by  his 
merit,  which  had  recommended  him  to  the  Royal  Society; 
where  he  was  chosen  fellow  fomc  years  before,  and,  upon  the 
death  of  iVIr.  Oldenburg  their  fecretary,  fucceeded  him  in 
that  pod  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1677.  In confequence  whereof, 
he  carried  on  the  publication  of  the  "  Philoibphical  Tranf- 
aftions'*  from  January  enfuing  till  the  end  of  February  1678, 
Jn  the  mean  time,  purfuant  to  an  order  of  council  of  July  i3 
that  year,  he  drew  up  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  natural  and  ar- 
tificial Rarities  belonging  to  the  Society."  This  was  pub- 
lifhed  under  the  title  of  **Mufeum  Regalis  Societatis,  &:c. 
1681,"  folio,  and  was  followed  by  **  A  comparative  Anatomy 
of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,    be^un>  &c.  16S1,"  folio;    and 
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**  The  Anatomy  of  Plants^  &c.  16 12,"  folro.  After  this'he 
continued  to  employ  the  pfefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  pubhc, 
and  his  own  reputation  at  the  fame  time,  iince  he  printed 
feveral  other  treatifes  muchefteemed  bv  the  learned  world  [k], 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  being  moilly  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  foreigners.  Thus  he  paffed  his  time  with  the  reputation  of 
a  learned  author  and  an  able  practitioner  in  his  profellion  till 
bis  death,  which  happened  fuddenly  on  Lady-day,   171 1. 

GREY  (Lady  Jane),  an  illuftrious  perfonage  of  the 
blood  royal  of  England  by  both  parents:  her  grandmother 
on  her  father's  fide,  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  iJorfet,  being 
queen-confort  to  Edward  IV ;  and  her  grandmother  on  her 
mother's,  lady  Frances  Brandon,  being  daughter  to  Henry 
Vll.  queen  dowager  of  France,  and  mother  of  Mary  queen 
of  ScotSi  Lady  Jane  was  born,  I537>  at  Bradgate,  her 
father's  feat  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  very  early  gave  aftonilhing 
proofs  of  the  pregnancy  of  her  parts;  infomiich,  that  upon  a 
comparifon  with  Edward  VI.  who  was  partly  of  the  fame 
age,  and  thought  a  kind  of  miracle,  the  fuperiority  has  been 
given  to  her  in  every  refpeft.  Her  genius  appeared  in  the 
works  of  her  needle,  in  the  beautiful  character  in  which  fhe 
wrote;  befides  which,  fhe  played  admirably  on  various  in- 
ftruments  of  mufic,  and  accompanied  them  witli  a  voice 
cxquifitely  fweet  in  itfelf,  and  afiifled  by  all  the  graces  that 
art  could  beftow.  Thefe,  however,  were  only  inferior  orna- 
ments in  her  charadlerj  and,  as  ibe  wasf  far  from  priding 
herfelf  upon  them,  fo,  through  the  rigour  of  her  parents  in 
cxafting  them,  they  became  her  grief  more  than  her 
pleafure. 

Her  father  had  himfelf  a  tln£lure  of  letters,  and  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  learned.  He  had  two  chaplains,  Harding 
and  Aylmer,  both  men  of  diftinguifhed  learning,  whom  he 
employed  as  tutors  to  his  daughter;  and  under  whofe  in- 
flru6tions  fhe  made  fuch  a  proficiency  as^  amazed  them  both# 
Her  own  language  fhe  fpoke  and  wrote  with  peculiar  accu- 
racy: the  french,  Italian,  latin,  and  it  is  faid  greek,  were  as 

[k]    Thefe  are,    i.    "  Obfervations  tains  the  Laws  of  this  Kingdom  in  thtf 

touching  the  Nature  of  Snoiv,"  in  Phil,  lower    World,  170 1,"  fol.     This  is  his 

Tranf.  No.  9*.     a.  "  The  Defcriptioa  Cf^pital  piece,  was  univerfally  read,  and 

and  Ufe  of  the  Pores  in  tlie  Skin  of  the  among  others  fogn  drew  the  eyes  of  Mr. 

Hands  and  Feet"     Ibid.  No.  159.   for  Bayle  ;  who,  finding  forae  of  his  prin— 

May,  1684.     3.  "  Tradfatus  de  falis  ca-  ciples  in  danger  thereby,  tliought  proper 

thartici  amari  in  agi  is  Ebafhameafibus  to  attack  it :    but  a  defence  appeared 

&  hujufmodi  aliis  contenti  natura  &  ufa,  foon     after     in     the     **   Bibliotheqoe 

1695/*  I zmo.    4.  "  Cofmologia  Sacra :  Choifie,"    Tom.  V.    written     by    Lc 

or  a  Difcourfe  of  jhe  Uuiverfe,  as  it  is  Cl(  re,  who  had  printed  an  abridgement 

the   Creature   and    Kingdom  of  God:  of  the  "  Cofmologia"  in  Tom.I.  II.  and 

chiefly  written  lodemnnftrate  the  Truth  111.  ©f  the  fame  "  Bibiiothe^ue.** 
and  Excellence  of  the  Bible,  which  con- 
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natural  to  her  as  her  own.  She  not  only  imderftood  them, 
but  fpoke  and  wrote  them  with  the  greatcft  freedom :  fhe  was 
verfed  likev\  ife  in  hebrew,  chaldee,  and  arable,  and  all  this 
while  a  mere  child.  She  had  alfo  a  fedatenefs  of  temper,  a 
quicknefs  of  appreheniion,  and  a  folidity  of  judgement,  that 
enabled  her  not  only  to  become  the  miilrefs  of  languages,  but 
of  fciences;  fo  that  Ihe  thought,  fpoke,  and  reafoned,  upon 
fubjeds  of  the  greateft  imporrance,  in  a  manner  that  furprized 
all.  With  thefe  endowments,  fhe  had  fo  much  mildnefs, 
humility,  and  modefty,  that  fhe  fet  no  value  upon  thofe 
acquifitions.  She  was  naturally  fond  of  literature,  and  that 
fondnefs  was  much  heightened  as  well  by  the  feverlty  of  her 
parents  in  the  feminine  part  of  her  education,  as  by  the  gen- 
tlenefs  of  her  tutor  Aylmer  in  this:  when  mortified  and  con- 
founded by  the  unmerited  chiding  of  the  former,  fhe  returned 
with  double  pleafure  to  the  leflTons  of  the  latter,  and  fought  ipf^ 
Demofthenes  and  Plato,  who  were  her  favourite  authors,  the 
delight  that  was  denied  her  in  all  other  fcenes  of  life,  in 
wfiich  fhe  mingled  but  little,  and  feldom  with  any  fatisfadion- 
It  is  true,  her  alliance  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  great  fa- 
vour in  which  the  m_arquis  of  Dorfet  her  father  flood  both 
with  Henry  VlTI.  and  Edward  VI.  unavoidably  brought  her 
fometimes  to  court,  and  flie  received  many  marks  of  Edward's 
attention  ;  yet  Ihe  feems  to  have  continued  for  the  moft  part 
in  the  country  at  Bradgate. 

Here  flie  was  with  her  beloved  books  in  1550,  when  the 
famous  Roger  Afcham  called  on  a  vifit  to  the  family  in  Aw 
guft ;  and  all  the  refl  of  each  fex  being  out  a-hunting,  he 
went  to  wait  upon  lady  Jane  in  her  apartment,  and  found  her 
reading  the  "  Phaedon"  of  Plato  in  the  original  greek.  Afto- 
nilhed  at  it,  after  the  firfl:  compliments,  he  afked  her,  why 
Ihe  loft  fuch  paftime  as  there  needs  muft  be  in  the  park ;  at 
which  fmihng,  fhe  anfwered,  *'  1  wift  all  their  fport  in  the 
park  is  but  a  fhadow  to  that  pleafure  that  I  find  in  Plato. 
Alas,  good  folk,  they  never  felt  vv^hat  true  pleafure  meant." 
This  naturally  leading  hi  mto'enquire  how  a  lady  of  her  age  had 
attained  to  fuch  a  depth  of  pleafure  both  in  the  Platonic  language 
and  philofophy,  flie  made  the  following  very  remarkable  re- 
ply: *'  I  will  tell  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  truth,  which  per- 
chance you  will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greateft  benefits  which 
ever  God  gave  me  is,  that  he  fent  me  fo  fharp  and  fevere 
parents,  and  fo  gentle  a  fchoolmalier.  For  when  I  am  in 
prefence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  fpeak,  keep 
illence,  fit,  ftand,  or  go,  eat,  driiik>  be  merry  or  fad,  be 
fewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  any  thing  elfe,  I  am  fo 
fharply  taunted,  fo  cruelly  threatened,  yea  prefently  fometimes 
with  pinches,  rips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways  (which  I  will 
4  not 
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not  name,  for  the  honour  1  bear  them)  fo  without  meafure 
mifordered,  that  1  think  myfelf  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  1 
muft  go  to  iVir.  Aylmer,  who  teacheth  me  fo  gently,  fo  plea- 
fa  ntiv,  with  fuch  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  i  think  all 
the  time  nothing -while  1  am  with  him  ;  and,  .when  I  am  called 
from  him,  1  fall  on  weeping,  bccaufe  whatfoever  I  do  elfe 
but  learning  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  wholly  mif- 
1  iking  unto  nie.  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  fo  much  my 
pleafure,  and  brin?;eth  daily  to  me  more  pleafure  and  more, 
and  that  in  refpcct  of  it  all  other  pleafures  in  very  deed  be  but 
trifles  and  troubles  unto  me."  What  reader  is  not  n.elted 
with  this  fp-^ech  ?  What  fcholar  doiss  not  envy  Afcham's  fe- 
licity at  this  -interview?  He  was  indeed  very  deeply  affefled 
with  it,  and  to  that  impreffion  we  owe  the  difcovery  of  fome 
farther  particulars  concerning  this  lovely  fcholar. 

At  this  jun£ture  he  was  going  to  London  in  order  to  attend 
Sir  Richard  Morrifon  on  his  embaffy  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  and  in  a  letter  wrote  the  December  following  to  the  deareft 
of  his  friends  [l],  having  informed  him  that  he  had  had  the 
honour  and  happinefs  of  being  admitted  to  converfe  familiarly 
with  this  young  lady  at  court,  and  that  (he  had  written  a  very 
elegant  letter  to  him,  he  proceeds  to  mention  this  vifit  at 
Bradgate,  and  his  fuiprife  thereon,  not  v^qthout  fome  degree 
of  rapture.  Thence  he  takes  occafion  to  obferve,  that  fhe 
both  {poke  and  wrote  greek  to  admiration;  and  that  file  had 
promiied  to  write  him  a  letter  in  that  language,  upon  condition 
that  he  would  fend  her  one  firfl:  from  the  emperor's  court. 
But  this  rapture  rofe  much  higher  while  he  was  penning  a  let- 
ter addreffed  to  herfelf  the  following  month.  There,  fpeaking 
of  this  interview,  he  affures  her,  that  among  all  the  agreeable 
varieties  which  he  had  met  with  in  his  travels  abroad,  nothing 
had  occurred  to  raife  his  admiration  like  that  incident  in  the 
preceding  fummer  when  he  found  her,  a  young  maiden  by 
birth  fo  noble,  in  the  abfence  of  her  tutor,  and  in  the  fumptu- 
ous  houfe  of  her  moft  noble  father,  at  a  time  too  when  all  the 
reft  of  the  family,  both  male  and  female,  were  regaling  them- 
fclves  with  the  pleafures  of  the  chace ;  I  found,  continues  he, 
w  Zcu  KOilSsoi,  O  Jupiter  and  all  ye  Gods  1  I  found,  I  fay, 
the  divine  virgiri  dihgently  iludying  the  divine  "  Phsedo"  of 
the  divine  Plato  in  the  original  greek.  Happier  certainly  in 
this  relpe£l  than  in  being  defcended,  both  on  the  father  and 
mother's  fide,  from  kings  and  queens.  He  then  puts  her  in, 
mind  of  the  greek  epiftle  fhe  had  promifed  ;  prompted  her  ta 
write' another  alfo  to  his  friend  Sturmius,  that  what  he  had 
iaid  of  her,  whenever  he  came,  might  be  rendered  credible  by 
fuoh  authentic  evidence. 

[u],  Sturmius.  See  art,  A.SCHAM.' 
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If  lady  Jane  received  this  letter  in  the  country,  yet  it  is 
probable  {he  did  not  flay  there  long  after,  fince  fome  changes 
happened  in  the  family  which  muft  have  brought  her  to  town  ; 
for,  her  maternal  uncles,  Henry  and  Charles  Brandon,  both 
dyin?:  at  Bugden,  the  bilhop  of  Lincoln's  palace,  of  the  fweat- 
ing  licknefs,  her  father  was  created  duke  of  Suffolk,  Oftober 
1551  ;  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick  was  alfo  created  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland the  fame  day,  and  in  November  the  duke  of  So- 
mcrfct  was  imprifoned  for  a  confpiracy  againfl  him  as  privy- 
counfellor.  During  this  interval,  came  the  queen-dowager 
of  Scotland  from  France,  who,  being  magnificently  entertain- 
ed by  king  Edward,  was  alfo,  among  other  ladies  of  the  blood 
rovai,  complimented  as  her  grandmother,  by  lady  Jane,  who 
vras  now  at  court,  and  much  in  the  king's  favour.  In  the 
fummer  of  1552,  the  king  made  a  great  progrefs  through  fome 
parts  of  England,  during  which,  lady  Jane  went  to  pay  her 
duty  to  his  m^'^jeily's  lifter,  the  lady  Mary,  at  Ncwhall  in 
Effex;  and  irv  this  viiit  her  piety  and  zeal  againft  popery 
pronipted  her  to  reprove  the  lady  Anne  Wharton  for  making  a 
curtefy  to  the  hoft,  which,  being  carried  by  fome  officious  per- 
Jbn  to  the  ear  of  the  princeis,  was  retaijied  ip  her  heart,  fo 
that  fhe  never  loved  lady  Jane  afterwards ;  and,  indeed,  the 
events  of  the  following  year  were  not  likely  to  work  a  recon- 
cihation. 

The  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  who  were 
now,  upon  the  fall  of  Somerfet,  grown  to  the  height  of  their 
■wifhes  in  power,  upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  health  in  1553, 
began  to  think  how  to  prevent  that  reverfe  of  fortune  which, 
as  things  then  ftood,  they  forefaw  muft  happen  upon  hi? 
death.  To  obtain  this  end,  no  other  remedy  was  judged 
futficientj  but  a  change  in  the  fucceftion  of  the  crown,  ^n4 
transferring  it  into  their  own  families.  What  other  fteps 
were  taken,  preparatory  to  this  bold  attempt,  may  be  feen  i.n 
the  general  hiftory,  and  is  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  memoir, 
which  is  concerned  only  in  relating  the  part  that  was  deftin^d 
for  lady  Jane  to  a£l  in  the  intended  revolution  ;  but  this  was 
the  principal  part;  in  reality  the  whole  centered  in  her.  1  iKjfe 
excellent  and  amiable  qualities,  which  had  rendered  her  dear 
to  a!l\vh'p  had  the  happinefs  to  know  her,  joined  to  her  near 
aftinity  to  the  king,  lubjecled  her  to  become  the  chief  tool  of 
an  ambition,  n:toriouf!y  not  her  own.  Upon  this  very  ac- 
count Ihe  was  married  to  the  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  fourth 
ion  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  without  being  acquainted 
^ith  the  real  defign  of  the  match,  which  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  fo  much  to  the  king's 
iatisfadioii,  that  he  contributed  bounteoufly  to  the  expence  p.f 
i\  from  the  royal  wardrobe.  In  the  mean  time,  though  the 
6  populace 
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populace  were  very  far  from  being  pleafed  with  the  exorbitant 
greatnefs  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  yet  they  could  not 
help  admiring  the  beauty  and  innocence  which  appeared  in 
lord  Guilford  and  his  bride. 

But  the  pomp  and  fplendor  attending  their  nuptials  was 
the  laft  gleam  of  joy  that  fhone  in  the  palace  of  Edward,  who 
grew  fo  weak  in  a  few  days  after,  that  Northumberland 
thought  it  high  time  to  carry  his  projeft  into  execution.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  beginning  of  June,  he  broke  the  matter  to  the 
young  monarch  ;  and,  having  firft  made  all  fuch  colourable 
objeftions  as  the  affair  would  admit  againft  his  majelly's  two 
fitters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
he  obferved,  that,  *'  the  lady  Jane,  who  ftood  -next  upon  the 
royal  line,  was  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  qualities ;  that  her 
zeal  for  the  reformation  was  unqueftioned  ;  that  nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  nation  than  the  profpeft  of  fuch  a 
princefs;  that  in  this  cafe  he  was  bound  to  fet  afide  all  par- 
tialities of  blood  and  nearnefs  of  relation,  which  were  inferior 
confiderations,  and  ought  to  be  over- ruled  by  the  public  good." 
To  corroborate  this  difcourfe,  care  was  taken  to  place  about 
the  king  thofe  who  fhould  make  it  their  bufmefs  to  touch 
frequently  upon  this  fubjeft,  enlarge  upon  the  accompjifh- 
ments  of  lady  Jane,  and  defcribe  her  with  all  imagmable  ad« 
vantages:  fo  that  at  laft,  the  king's  affe6\ions  ftanding  for  this 
difpohtion  of  the  crown,  he  yielded  to  overlook  his  fillers  and 
fct  afide  his  father's  will.  Agreeably  to  which,  a  deed  of  fettle- 
ment  being  drawn  up  in  form  of  law  by  the  judges,  was  figned 
by  his  majefty,  and  all  the  lords  of  the  council. 

This  difficult  affair  once  accomplifhed,  and  the  letters  pa* 
tent  having  paffed  the  feals  before  theclofeofthe  month,  the 
next  ilep  was  to  concert  the  propereft  method  for  carrying  this 
fettlement  into  execution,  and  till  that  was  done  to  keep  it  as 
fecret  as  poffible.  To  this  end  Northumberland  formed  a  piojedt, 
which,  if  it  had  fucceeded,  would  have  made  all  things  eaiy  and 
fecure.  He  dire£led  letters  to  the  lady  Mary  in  her  broiher's 
name,  requiring  her  attendance  at  Greenwich,  where  the 
court  then  was;  and  flie  had  got  within  half  a  day's  journey 
of  that  place  when  the  king  expired,  July  6,  1553;  but,  having 
timely  notice  of  it,  Ihe  thereby  avoided  the  fnare  which  had 
been  fo  artfully  laid  to  entrap  her.  The  two  dukes,  Suffolk  and 
Northumberland,  found  it  neceffary  to  conceal  the  king's  de- 
ceafe,  that  they  might  have  time  to  gain  the  city  of  London, 
nnd  to  procure  the  confent  of  lady  Jane,  who  was  fo  far  from 
having  any  hand  in  this  bufinefs,  that  as  \et  fhe  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  procure  her  tlie 
title  of  queen.  At  this  junfture,  Mary  fent  a  letter  to  tlie 
privy  council,  in  which,  though  (he  did  not  take  the  title  of 
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queen,  yet  Ihc  clearly  aiTerted  her  right  to  the  crown;  took 
notice  of  their  conceahiig  her  brother's  death,  and  of  the 
praftice  into  whicii  they  had  fince  entered ;  intimating,  that 
there  was  ftill  room  for  reconciliation,  and  that,  if  they  comr 
plied  with  their  duty  in  proclaiming  her  queen,  fhe  could  forr 
give  and  even  forget  what  was  pall: :  but  in  anfwer  to  this  they 
ihfifled  upon  the  indubitable  right,  and  their  own  unalterable 
fidelity  to  queen  Jane,  to  whom  thty  pcrfuaded  the  lady  Mary 
tofubmit. 

Thefe  previous  fleps  being  taken,  and  the  tower  and  city  of 
London  fecured,  the  council  quitted  Greenwich  and  came  to, 
London  ;  and  July  to,  in  the  forenoon,  the  two  laft  mention- 
ed dukes  repaired  to  Durham-houfc,  where  tlie  lady  Jane 
refided  with  her  hufoand,  as  part  of  Northumberland  s  family. 
There  the  duke  of  Suffolk  with  much  iolenmity  explained  to 
his  daughter  the  difpofition  the  late  king  had  made  of  his 
crown  by  letters  patent;  the  clear  fcnfe  the  privy-council  had 
of  her  right;  the  confent  of  the  magiftrates  and  citiz,ens  of 
London;  and,  in  conclufioH,  hiiufclf  and  Northumberland 
f.dl  on  their  knees,  and  paid  their  homage  to  her  as  queen  of 
England.  The  poor  lady,  fomcwhat  aftoniflied  at  their  dif- 
courfe,  but  not  at  all  moved  by  their  reafons,  or  in  the  leafl 
elevated  by  fuch  unexpe6ted  honours,  returned  them  an  an- 
fwer to  this  effeft :  "  That  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  na-r 
tural  right  ftanding  for  the  king's  lifters,  fhe  virould  beware 
of  burdening  her  weak  confcience  with  a  yoke  which  did  be- 
long to  them;  that  ihe  underfiood  the  infamy  of  thofc  who 
ti ad  permitted  the  violation  of  right  to  gain  a  fcepter;  that  it 
were  to  mock  God  and  deride  jullice,  to  fcruple  at  the  ftealing 
of  afhilling,  and  not  at  the  uiurpation  of  a  crown.  Belides," 
faid  file,  "*  i  am  not  fo  young,  nor  fo  little  read  in  the  guiles 
of  fortune,  to  fuffer  myfcif  to  be  taken  by  them.  If  flie  enrich 
any,  it  is  but  to  make  tliem  the  fubjeft  of  her  fpoil  ;  if  Ihe 
raife  others,  it  is  but  to  pleafure  herfclf  with  their  ruins; 
what  fhe  adored  but  yefi:erday  is  to-day  her  pailime ;  and,  if 
3  now  permit  her  to  adorn  and  crown  me,  1  mull  to-morrow 
fuffer  her  to  crulh  and  tear  me  to  pieces.  Nay,  with  what 
crown  does  fhe  prefent  me  !  a  crown  which  hath  been  violent- 
ly antl^  Ihamcfully  wieded  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  made 
more  unfortunate  by  the  punilhment  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
others  that  wore  it  after  her:  and  why  then  would  you  have 
me  add  my  blood  to  theirs,  and  be  the  third  vidim,  from 
^hom  this  fatal  crown  may  be  ravilhed  with  the  head  that 
,\v£ars  it?  But  in  cafe  it  fhould  not  prove  fatal  unto  me,  and 
that  all  its  venom  were  confumed,  if  fortun6'  fhould  give  me 
warranties  of  her  conllancv,  fhould  1  be  well  advifed  to  take 
vpon  me  thefe  thorns,  which  wotild  dilaceratc,  though  not 
■^' '     kiU 
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kill  me  outright;  to  burden  myfelf  with  a  yoke,  which  would 
not  fail  to  torment  me,  though  I  were  affured  not  to  be 
ftrangled  with  it?  My  liberty  is  better  than  the  chain  you  proffer 
me,  with  what  precious  ftones  Coever  it  be  adorned,  or  of  what 
gold  foever  framed.  I  will  not  exchange  'my  peace  for  ho- 
nourable and  precious  jealoufies,  for  magnificent  and  glorious 
fetters.  And,  if  you  love  me  fincerely  and  in  good  earneft,  you 
will  rather  wifh  me  a  fecure  and  quiet  fortune,  though  mean, 
than  an  exalted  condition,  expoled  to  the  wind,  and  followed 
by  fome  difmal  fall.'* 

However,  the  was  at  lengih  prevailed  upon,  by  the  exhor- 
tations of  her  father,  the  iiUerceiiion  of  her  mother,  the  art- 
ful perfuafions  oP^<5Tthumberland,  and,  above  ail.  the  earneft 
defires  of  her  hufband,  whom  fhetenderly  loved,  to  yield  her 
aiTent  to  what  had  been  and  was  to  be  done..  And  thus, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  ihe  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  conveyed  by 
water  to  the  Tower,  where  fhe  entered  with  all  the  ftate  of  a 
queen,  attended  by  the  principal  nobility,  and,  which  is  very 
extraordinary,  her  train  fupported  by  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk, 
her  mother,  in  whom,  if  in  any  of  this  line,  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion  remained.  About  fix  in  the  afternoon,  Ihe  was  pro- 
claimed with  all  due  folemnities  in  the  city;  the  fame  day 
file  alfo  affumed  the  rega],  and  proceeded  afterwards  to  exercifc 
many  a6ls  of  fovereignty  ;  but,  paifing  over  the  tranfaftions 
of  her  (hort  reign,  which  are  the  fubjc£t  oFthc  geweral  hiftory, 
it  is  more  immediately  our  bufincfs  to  conclude  this  article 
with  her  behaviour  on  her  fall.  Queen  Mary  was  no  fooner 
proclaimed,  than  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  then  refided  with 
his  daughter  in  the  tower,  went  to  her  apartment,  and,  in  the 
fofteft  terms  he  could,  acquainted  her  with  the  fituation  of 
their  affairs,  and  that,  laying  alide  the  ftate  and  dignity  of 
a  queen,  fhe  muft  again  return  to  that  of  a  private  perfon ;  to 
which,  with  a  fettled  and  ferene  countenance,  fhe  made  this 
anfwer  :  *'  I  better  brook  this  meffage  than  my  former  ad- 
vancement to  royalty:  out  of  obedience  to  you  and  my  mother, 
I  have  grievoufly  finned,  and  offered  violence  to  myfelf.  Now 
I  do  willingly,  and  as  obeying  the  motions  of  my  foul,  re- 
linquifli  the  crown,  and  endeavour  to  falve  thofe  faults  com- 
mitted by  others  (if  at  leaft  fo  great  a  fault  can  be  falved)  by 
a  willing  lelinquilhment  and  mgenuous  acknowledgement  of 
them. 

Thus  ended  her  reign,  but  not  her  misfortunes.  She  faw 
the  father  of  her  huft)and,  with  all  his  family,  and  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  brought  prifoners  to  the  tower  for 
fupporling  her  claim  to  the  crown  ;  and  this  grief  muft  have 
met  with  fome  accefiion  from  his  being  foon  after  brought  to 
^he  block.  Before  the  end  of  the  month,  (he  had  the  mor- 
tification 
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tification  of  feeing  her  own  father,  the  <!uke  of  Suffolk,  in 
the  fame  circumftances  with  herfelf;  but  her  mother,  the 
duchefs,  not  only  remained  exempt  from  all  puniihment,  but 
had  fuch  an  interefl  with  the  queen  as  to  procure  the  duke  his 
liberty  on  the  lafl  day  of  the  month.  Ladv  Jane  and  her  huf- 
band,  being  ftill  in  confinement,  were  November  3,  1553, 
carried  from  the  Tower  to  (Tuildhall  with  Cranmer  and  others, 
?.rraigned  and  convicted  of  high  ireafon  before  judge  Alorgan, 
"who  pronounced  on  them  fentence  of  death,  the  remembrance 
of  which  afterwards  afFefted  him  fo  far,  that  he  died  raving. 
However,  the  ftri^lnefs  of  their  confinement  was  mitigated  in 
December,  by  a  pcrmiffion  to  take  the  air  in  the  queen's  gar-. 
den,  and  other  little  indulgences.  This  might  give  fome 
gleams  of  hope;  and  there  are  reafons  to  believe  the  queen 
would  have  fpared  her  life,  if  Wiat's  rebellion  had  rot  hap- 
pened ;  but  her  father's  being  engaged  in  that  rebellion  gave 
the  minillers  an  opportunity  of  perluading  the  queen,  that  fhe 
could  not  be  fs.fe  herfelf,  while  lady  Jane  and  her  hufband 
were  alive  :  yet  Mary  w^as  not  brought  without  much  difficulty 
to  take  them  off.  'J 'he  news  made  no  great  imprelfiGn  upon 
lady  Jane  ;  the  bitternefs  of  death  was  palled ;  fhe  had  ex- 
peded  it  long,  and  was  fo  well  prepared  to  meet  her  fate,  that 
the  was  very  little  difcompofed. 

But  the  queen's  charity  hurt  her  more  than  her  juftice. 
The  day  firft  fixed  for  her  death  was  Friday  February  theQtlx; 
and  fhe  had,  in  iome  meafurc,  taken  leave  of  the  world  by 
writing  a  letter  to  her  unhappy  father,  who  fhe  heard  was. 
more  diflurbed  with  the  thoughts  of  being  the  author  of  her 
death   than  with  the  apprehenfion  of  his  own[M].     In  this 

[m]  There  is  fomething  fo  ftriking  and,  as  you  well  knoxv  continunlly  af- 

in  this  Jetter,  and  fo  much  above  her  fayed  in  taking  the  crown  upon  me,  i 

years,  that  we  cannot  debar  the  reader  feemed  to  content,  andtlierein  grievouf- 

from  it.     It  is  in   thefe   terms :    "  Fa-  ly  offended  ihe  queen  and  her  laws;  yet 

iher^  although  it  pleafeth  God  to  haften  do  1  affuiedly  truft,  that  thij  my  offence 

my  death  by   you,  by  whom   my  life  towards  God  is  fo  much  the  lefs,  in  that, 

ftQ'?!d   rather   have   been   lengthened ;  being  in  fo   royal  an  ertate   as  I  was, 

ytt  can  I  fo  putlently  take  it.  as  I  yield  mine  enforced  honour  never  mixed  with 

God  more  hearty  thanks  for  fhortening  my  innocent  heart.     And  thus,  good  fa* 

my  wcifal  days  than   if  all  the  world  ther,   I  have   opened  my  ftate  to  you, 

iad  been  given  into  my  polfeflxon  with  whofe  death  at  hand,  although  to  you 

life  lengthened  to  my  will.     And  albeit  perhaps  it  may  feem  right  woful,  to  rae 

1  am  well  aliuied  of  your  impatient  do-  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  more  wel- 

lors,  redoubled  many  ways,  both  in  be-  come  than   from  this  vale  of  mifery  to 

wailing  y(;ur  ov\  n  wo,  and   alio,  as   I  alpire  to  that  jieavenly  throne  of  all  joys 

liear,  efpecially   my  unfortunate  eftate  ;  and   plealure  with  Chri ft  our  Saviour; 

jet,  my  dear  father,  if  I  may  without  in  whofe  f^edfaft  fa'th,  if  it  he  lawful  for 

ofience  rejoice  in  my  mifliaps,  mcthinks  the  daughter  to  write  fo  to  her  father, 

in  this  1  my   account  myfeU  bleffed;  the  Lord,  that  hitherto  hat  ti  ftrengthen- 

that,  w.  (hing  my  h;mdE  with  the  inno-  ed  you.  i\>  continue  you,  th.it  at  hft  we 

cency  of  n«.y  (a(it,my  guilllefs  blood  may  may  meet  in  heaven,  with  the  F.-.their, 

cry  before  the  Loid,  mercy  to  the  in-  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,"    Fox's  Ads  ar*d 

nocent;  and  yet,  tijough  I  muft  needs  Monuments, 
acknowledge,    that  being  coufti-ained, 
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feiene  frame   of  mind,  Dr.  Feckenham,  abbot  of  Weftmm^ 
iler,    came  to   her  from  the  queen,  who   was  very  delirous 
Hie  Ihould  die  profeiling  herfelf  a  papift,  as  her  father- in-law 
had  done.     The   abbot  was  indeed   a  very  fit   inflrument,  if 
any  had  been  fit   for  the  purpofe,   having,  with  an  acute  wit 
and  a  plaufible  tongue,  a  great  tendernefs  in  his  nature.     Lady 
jane  received  him  with  much  civiUty,  and  behaved  towards 
him  with  fo  much  calmnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  temper,   that  he 
could    not   help  being  overcome    with  her  diilrefs:    fo  that, 
either    miftaking  or  pretending    to  miftake   her  meaning,  he 
procured  a  refpite  of  her  execution  till  the  12th.     When  ho 
acquainted  her  with  it,  fhe  told   him,  *'  that  he  had  entirely 
mifunderftood  her  fenfe  of  her  fituation  ;  that,  far  from  de- 
liring  her  death  might  be  delayed,   fhe  expected  and   wifhed 
for  it  as   the  period  of  her  miferies,  and  her  entrance   into 
eternal   happinefs.      Neither  did   he   gain    any   thing  upon 
her  in  regard  to  popery  ;  fhe  heard  him  indeed  patiently,   but 
anfwered  all  his  arguments  with  fuch  flrength,  clearnefs,  and 
fleadinefs   of  mind,  as   fhewed  plainly  that  religion  had  been 
her  principal  care[N].     On  Sunday  evening,  which  was  the 
iaft  ihe  was  to  fpend  in  this  world,  fhe  wrote  a  letter  in  the 
greek  tongue,  as  fome  fay,  on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end   of 
^  teftament  in  the  fame  language,  which  fhe  bequeathed  as   a 
legacy  to  her  filler  the  lady  Catharine  Grey ;  a  piece  which, 
if  we  had  no  other  left,  it  is  faid,  were  fufficient  to  render  her 
Tiame  immortal.     In  the  morning,  the  lord  Guilford  earnefily 
defjred   the  officers,  that  he  might  take  his  lafl  farewel    of 
Jier ;  which  though  they  willingly  permitted,  yet  upon  notice 
ilie  advifed  the  contrary,  "  aiTuring  him  that  fuch  a  meeting 
would  rather  add  to  his    affiiftions  then  increafe   his   quiet, 
wherewith  they  had  prepared  their  fouls  for  the   llroke   of 
death;  that  he  demanded   a  lenitive  which    would    put  fire 
into  the  wound,  and  that  it  was  to   be  feared  her  prcfencc 
would  rather   weaken  than   ftrengthen  him ;  that   he   ought 
to  take  courage  from  his  reafon,  and  derive  conftancy  from 
his  own  heart;  that  if  his    foul  were  not   firm    and  fettled, 
(lie   could  not  fettle  it   by   her   eyes,  nor  conform  it  by  her 
words  ;  that  he    fhou'd   do   well  to  remit  this    interview  to 
the    other  world;   that   there,  indeed,   friendlhips  were  hap- 
py, and  unions  indifloluble,  and  that  theirs  would  be  eternal, 
if  their  fouls  carried  nothing  with  them  of  terreflrial,  which 
might  hinder  them  from  rejoicing."     All  fhe  could  do  was, 
to  give  him  a  farewel  out  of  a  window,  as  he  pafTcd  to  the 

[w]  The  particulars  that  paffed  be-  an  account  drawn  up  hy  herfelf  of  her 
^wixt  her  and  Feckenham  are  well  difpute  with  him  about  the  veal  prefencc 
worth  Uie  reader's  perufal  iu  Fox;  and    is  printedin  the  '''rhoeuix/'  Voi.ll.p-23.. 
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phce  of  his  dlffolution  [o],  which  he  fuffered  on  the  fcafFoId 
on  Tower-hill  with  much  Chrirtlan  meeknefs.  She  hkewifc 
beheld  his  dead  body  wrapped  iii  a  linen  cloth,  as  it  paflcd  un- 
der her  window  to  the  chapel  within  the  Tower. 

And,  about  an  hour  after,  ihe  was  kd  to  a  fcaffold  :  flic 
was  attended  by  F'eckenham,  but  was  obfctved  not  to  give 
much  heed  to  his  difcourfes,  keeping  her  eyes  fledfaftly  fixed 
on  a  book  of  prayers  which  (he  had  in  her  haiid.  After 
fome  jfhort  recoiledion,  ihc  falutcd  tbofe  who  were  prcfent, 
with  a  countenance  pcrfedly  compofed :  thm,  taking  leave 
of  Dr.  Feckenham,  Ihe  faid,  "  God  will  abundantly  requite 
you,  good  Sir,  for  vour  humaiiitv  to  me,  though  your  dif- 
courfes gave  me  more  unea^meis  than  all  the  terrors  of  my 
approaching  death."  She  next  addrelTed  hcrfelf  to  the  fpefta- 
tors  in  a  plain  and  fhort  fpeech  ;  affer  which,  kneeling  down, 
Ihc  repeated  the  iVliferere  in  Englifh.  This  done,  fhe  ttood 
\jp  and  gave  to  her  v/omen  her  gloves  and  handkerchief,  and 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  her  Praver-book.  In  untying 
her  gown,  the  executioner  offered  to  alhfl  her  ;  but  Ihe  de- 
fired  he  would  let  her  alone ;  and  turning  to  her  women, 
they  undrelled,  and  gave  her  a  handkerchief  to  bind  about 
her  eyes.  The  executioner,  kneeliiig,  defired  her  pardon,  to 
which  fhe  anfwered,  "  moil  willingly.'*  He  defired  her  to 
fland  upon  the  flraw;  which  bringing  her  within  fight  of  the 
block,  fhe  faid,  "  I  pray  difpatch  me  quickly  ;"  adding  pre- 
fcntly  after,  "Will  you  take  it  off  before  1  lay  me  down  ?'* 
The  executioner  anfwered,  *'  No,  Madam."  Upon  this, 
the  handkerchief  being  bound  clofe  over  her  eves,  fhe  began  to 
feel  for  the  block,  to  which  fhe  was  guided  by  one  of  the 
fpeclators.  When  fhe  felt  it,  Ihe  flretched  herfclf  forward, 
and  faid,  ''Lord,  into  thy  hands  1  commend  my  fpirit;" 
and  immediately  her  head  was  feparated  at  one  Ihoke. 

Her  fate  was  univerfally  deplored  even  by  the  perfons  beft- 
affected  to  queen  Mary  j  and,  as  fhe  is  allowed  to  l.ave  been  a 
princefs  of  great  piety,  it  mufl  certainly  have  given  her  much 
difquiet  to  begin  her  reign  with  fuch  an  unufual  effufion  of 
blood;  efpecially  in  the  prefent  cafe  of  her  near  relation,  one 
formerly  honoured  with  her  friendlhip  and  favour,  who  had 

[o]  After  this  fad  fight,  (he  wrore  ferved  his  foul."  The  Englifh  ran  thus : 

three  fhort  fentcnces  in  a  table-book,  •*  If  my  fault  ileftrved  punilhment,  my 

in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh,   to  this  youth  rt  leaft  and  my  imprudence  were 

purport.    In  Greek  :  **  If  his  flain  body  worthy  of  excufc.     God  and  pofterity 

Ihall  give  teftimony  againfl  me  before  will  Ihew  me  favour." — This  book  ihe 

men,  his  moft  bleffed  foul  fhall  render  gave    to  Sir  Jolin  Bridges,  the  Lieute- 

an  eternal  proof  of  my  innocence  in  the  nant   of  the  Tower,  on  the  fcaffold,  at 

prefrnce   of  God."  In  Latin  to  this  ef-  his  intreaty  to  befto'Ar  fome  memorial 

fe<5l ;  '*  The  juftice  of  man  took  away  upon  him,  as  an  acknowledgement  o£ 

liis  body,  but  the  divine  mercy  has  pje-  his  civility.    Weylin, 
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indeed  ufurped,  but  without  deiir'ing  or  enjoying,  the  royal 
diadem  which  Ihe  a(ramed,  by  the  conftraint  of  an  ambitious 
father  and  an  imperious  mother,  and  which  at  the  firft  mo- 
tion flie  chearfuUy  and  willingly  reiigned.  This  made  her 
exceedingly  lamented  at  home  and  abroad;  the  fame  of  her 
learning  and  virtue  jiaving  reached  over  Europe,  excited  man^ 
commendations,  and  fome  exprefs  panegyrics  in  different  na- 
tions and  different  languages.  Immediately  after  her  death, 
there  came  out  a  piece,  intiiled,  ^'  The  precious  Re^iiains  of 
Lady  Jane  Grev,"  in  quarto. 

GREY  (Dr.  Zachary],  an  ingenious  Englifh  fcholar, 
was  of  a  Yorkfliire  family,  and  born  about  1687.  -^^  ^'^^ 
admitted  of  Jv'^.ius- college  in  1704,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge,  wliere  he  became  LL.D.  Me 
was  re£tor  of  Houghton- Lonqueft  in  Bedfordfhire,  and  vicar 
of  St.  Giles's  and  St.  Peter's  parifhes  in  Cambridge;  at  which 
laft  he  ufually  palied  the  winter.  He  died  November  25, 
1766  ;  having  been  twice  married,  and  leaving  two  daughters. 
He  was  the  author  of  near,  30  publications,  which  any  one  who 
is  curious  about  them  may  fee  in  the  **  Anecdotes  of  Bow- 
yer,"  by  Nichols  ;  but  his  edition  of  "  Hudibras,  1744," 
2  vols.  8vo.  is  the  work  which  will  |)robably  keep  his  me- 
mory alive.  Warburton,  in  his  preface  to  Shakfpeare, 
**  hardly  thinks  there  ever  appeared,  in  any. learned  language, 
fo  execrable  an  |;eap  of  nonfenfe,  underthe  name  of  Commen- 
taries, as  hath  lately  been  given  us  on  this  fatiric  poet :"  and 
Henry  Fielding,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Voyage  to  Lifbon,"  has 
introduced  *'  the  laborious  much  read  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  of 
whofe  redundant  notes  on  Hudibras  he  fhall  only  fay,  that  it 
is,  he  is  confident,  the  fingle  book  extant,  in  which  above 
5CO  authors  are  quoted,  not  one  of  which  could  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  iVlead.*'  This  is  meant  for  wit; 
the  former  was  the  effeil  of  a  fcurrilous  and  abufive  fpirit: 
and  we  think  our  author  has  very  well  obferved,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Warton  upon  Shakfpeare,  that,  *"  if  Butler  is 
worth  reading,  he  is.  worth  explaining  ;  and  the  refearches 
ufed  for  fo  valuable  and  elegant  a  purpofe  merit  the  thanks 
of  genius  and  candor,  not  the  fatire  of  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance.'* 

GREY  (Dr.  Richard),  an  ingenious  and  learned  Eng- 
lifh  divine,  was  horn  in  1693,  and  went  through  Lincoln- 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  January 
16,  1 7 18- 19.  He  obtained  early  in  life  the  re(Story  of  Kiln- 
cotc  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  afterwards  that  of  Hinton 
in  Northamptonfliire ;  together  with  a  prebend  of  St. 
Paul's.     He  was  alfo,    1746,  official  and  commifTary  of  the 
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archdeaconry  of  LfclceftEr.  In  1730,  he  publlfhed  at  Oxford 
a  "  Vifitation-Sermon;"  and,  the  fame  year,  **  Memorii 
Technica  ;  or  a  new  Method  of  artificial  Memory  :"  a  fourth 
edition  of  which  came  out  in  1756*  At  this  time  alfo  ap- 
peared his  *'  Syftem  of  Englifli  Ecclefiaftical  Law,  extracted 
from  the  Codex  Juris  Ecclefiaftici  Anglicani"  of  bifliop  Gib- 
fon,  8vo.  This  was  for  the  ufe  of  young  ftudents  defigned  for 
orders  ;  and  for  this  the  univerfity  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
May  28,  17 31.  In  1736,  he  was  the  undoubted  author  of  a 
large  anonymous  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  ''  The  mifc- 
rable  and  diftra£led  State  of  Rehgion  in  England,  upon  the 
Downfall  of  the  Church  eflablifhed,"  8vo;  and,  the  fame 
year,  printed  another  Vifitation-Seimon.  He  had  printed  an 
AlTize-Sermon,  in  1732,  called,  "  The  Great  Tribunal.'* 
He  publilhed  "  A  new  and  eafy  Method  of  learning  Hebrew 
without  points,  1738;"  "  Hiftoria?  Jofephi,'*  and  "  Paradig- 
mata  Verborum,  1739;"  *'  Liber  Jobi,  1742  ;'*  "  Anfwer  to 
Warburton's  Remarks,  1744;"  '*  The  laft  Words  of  David, 
1749;*'  "  Nova  Methodus  riebraice  difcendi  diligentius  re- 
cognita,  &  ad  Ufum  Scholarum  accommodata,  &c.  1751." 
and,  laftly,  an  Enghfh  tranflation  of  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne's 
poem  "  l-)e  Animi  Immoitalitate,  T753."  He  died  Feb.  28* 
177 1,  in  his  78th  year;  having  been  married,  and  leaving 
daughters. 

GRIBALDUS  (Matthew),  a  learned  civilian  of  Padua, 
who  left  Italy  in  the  i6th  century,  in  order  to  make  a  public 
profellion  of  the  Protellant  religion  ;  but  who,  like  fome  other 
Italian  converts,  imbibed  the  herefy  of  the  Antitrinitariansw 
After  having  been  profelTor  of  civil  law  at  Tubingen  for  fome 
time,  he  quitted  the  employment,  in  order  to  efcape  the  pu- 
nifhment  he  would  have  incurred,  had  he  been  convitSicd  of 
his  errors.  He  was  feized  at  Bern,  where  he  feigned  to  re- 
nounce his  opinions,  in  order  to  efcape  very  fevere  treat- 
ment; but  as  he  relapfed  again,  and  openly  favoured  the  He- 
letlcs,  who  had  been  driven  from  Geneva,  he  would,  as  Beza 
intimates,  certainly  have  been  put  to  death,  if  the  plague  had 
not  inatched  hmi  away  in  September  i  564,  and  (o  fecured  him 
from  being  profecuted  for  herefy.  In  a  journey  to  Geneva^ 
during  the  trial  of  Servetus,  he  dcfired  to  have  a  conference 
with  Calvin,  which  Calvin  at  firft  refufed,  but  afterwards 
granted;  and  then  Gribaldus,  though  he  came  according 
to  the  appointed  time  and  place,  refufed,  becaufc  Calvin 
would  not  give  him  his  hand,  till  they  Ihould  be  agreed  on 
the  articles  of  the  Trinity.  He  was  afterwards  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  the  magiftrates,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  his 
laith ;  but,  his  anfwers  net  being  fatisfadory,  he  was  com* 
manded  to  leave  the  city.    He  wrote  fevcral  works,  which 
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are  eflecmed  by  the  public ;  as  "  Commentarii  in  legem  dc 
rerum  miftura,  &  de  jure  fifci,"  printed  in  Italy.  "  Com- 
mentarii in  pande<Slas  juris,'*  at  Lyons.  "  Commentarii  In 
aliquot  praecipuos  Digefti,  Codicis  Juftiniani,  titulos,  6cc.'*  at 
Frankfort,  1577.  **  Hiftoria  Francifci  Spirae,  cui  anno  1548 
familiaris  aderat,  fecundum  quae  ipfe  vidit  &  audivit,  Baiil, 
1550."  Sieidan  declares,  that  Gribaldus  was  a  fpeftator  of 
the  fad  condition  of  Spira,  and  that  he  wrote  and  publifhcd 
an  account  of  it.  *'  De  methodo  ac  ratione  fludendi  in  jure 
civili  libri  tres,  Lyons  1544  and  1556."  He  is  faid  to  have 
written  this  laft  book  in  a  week. 

GRIBNER  (Michael  Henry),  a  profelTor  of  law  at 
Wittenberg.  He  wrote  feveral  diflertations,  and  many  works 
on  jurifprodence  in  Latin.  He  was  alfo  concerned  in  the 
**  Leipiic  Journal."  He  died  in  1734.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Saxius,  in  his  *'  Onomafticon,"  in  terms  of  confiderablc 
rcfpe6l.  , 

GRIERSON  (Constantia),  a  very  extraordinary  wo- 
man, was  born  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland.  She 
died  in  1733,  at  the  age  of  27  ;  and  was  allowed  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent fcholar,  not  only  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  but 
in  hiftory,  divinity,  phiiofophy,  and  mathematics.  She 
gave  a  proof  ©f  her  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue  by  \\er 
dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacitus  to  lord  Carteret; 
and  by  that  of  Terence  to  his  fon,  to  whom  Ihe  likevvife 
wrote  a  Greek  epigram.  She  compofed  feveral  fine  poems  in 
Englllh,  feveral  of  which  are  inferted  by  Mrs.  Barber 
amongft  her  own.  When  lord  Carteret  was  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  Mr.  Grierfon,  her  hufband, 
to  be  tlie  king's  printer  ;  and,  to  diflinguifh  and  reward  her 
uncommon  merit,  had  her  life  inferted  in  it.  Belides  her 
parts  and  learning,  Ihe  was  alfo  a  woman  of  great  virtue  and 
piety.  Mrs.  Pilkington  has  recorded  fome  particulars  of  her, 
and  tells  us,  that,  '*  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  (lie 
was  brought  to  her  father,  to  be  inftruded  in  midwifery ; 
that  ilie  was  miftrefs  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French, 
and  uuderflood  the  mathematics  as  well  as  mofl  men  :  and 
what,"  fays  Mrs.  Pilkington,  '*  made  thefe  extraordinary  ta- 
lents yet  more  furprifing  was,  that  her  parents  were  poor 
illiterate  country  people  ;  fo  that  her  learning  appeared  like  the 
gift,  poured  out  on  the  Apoftles,  of  fpeaking  all  the  languages 
without  the  pains  of  iludy.'*  Mrs.  Pilkington  enquired  of 
her,  where  fhe  had  gained  this  prodigious  knowledge :  to 
which  Mrs.  Grierfon  faid,  that  '*  fhe  had  received  fome  little 
in{lru£\ion  from  the  minifler  of  the  parifh,  when  (h^  could 
fpare  time  from  her  needle-work,  to  which  fhe  was  clofely 
kept  by  her  mother."      Mrs.  Pilkington  adds,    that  *'  flie 
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wrote  elegantly  both  in  verfe  and  profe  ;  that  her  turn  was 
chieflv  to  philofophical  or  divine  fubje61s ;  that  her  piety 
was  not  inferior  to  her  learning;  and  that  fome  of  the  moft 
dehghtful  hours  fhe  herfelf  had  ever  pailed  were  in  the  con- 
verfation  of  this  female  philofopher." 

GRIFFET  (Henry),  a  jefuit,  born  at  Mouhns  in  1698. 
He  wd.s  author  of  many  works  of  different  degrees  of  eftima- 
tion.  The  principal  of  which  were  a  new  edition  of  Daniel's 
*'  Hiftory  of  France,**  with  many  learned  and  curious  differta- 
tions.  The  hiftory  of  Louis  XI 11.  in  the  concluding  volumes, 
are  original,  and  written  by  Griffet,  He  publilhed  alio  fcr-^ 
mons  and  other  pious  works.  One  of  his  moft  popular  pro- 
ductions is  "  indices  des  Pays  Eas,"  in  5  vols.  i2mo.  a' new 
edition,  with  confiderable  augmentations.  He  died  at  Brullels 
in  1775,  and  left  the  character  not  only  of  an  induftrious  but 
very  fuccefsful  writer. 

GRIFFIER  (John),  was  cbmmonly  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  old  Griffier,  and  an  eminent  pointer.  Though 
born  at  Amfterdam,  he  was  on  the  continent  called  the  gen- 
tleman of  Utrecht.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  Ifyle  in  painting 
landfcapes,  which  he  enriched  with  buildings  and  figures.  He 
alfo  etched  feveral  prints  of  birds  and  beaits  after  the  defigns 
of  Francis  Barlow.     He  died  in  1718, 

GRIFFIN,  prince  of  Wales.  We  are  induced  to  introduce 
the  name  of  this  perfonage  in  our  work,  becaufe  he  was  th-j 
laft  fovereign  of  that  country.  His  fubjeds  were  againft  him 
and  delivered  him  up  to  Edward  the  confeiTor,  who  put  him 
to  death   at  London  in  1160. 

GRIGNON  (Jaques),  Florent  le  Comte  calls  him  John 
Grignon.  He  was  a  native  of  France,  and  flourifhed  towards 
the  end  of  the  laft  century.  His  beft  works,  1  think,  are  his 
portraits,  which  he  executed  entirely  with  tlie  graver;  and 
Jomeofthem  do  him  great  credit.  That  of  Francis  Maria 
Rhima,  an  ecclefiaftic,  a  fmall  upright  oval  plate,  is  ex- 
ecuted in  a  very  clear,  good  ftyle.  His  hiftorical  plates  and 
fubjefts,  with  figures,  are  by  no  means  equally  meritorious. 
They  are  dark  and  heavy,  without  cfFe6t,  and  in  general  very 
incorre£Ily  drawn.  He  engraved  fome  few  of  the  plates  for  a 
,worlc  entituled  *'Les  Tableaux  de  la  Penitence,''  in  fmall  foho 
iize,  from  the  defigns  of  Chauveau. 

GRIMALDI  (JoHH  Francis),  a  painter  of  Bologne, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1606,  and  fludied  under  the  Caracci, 
to  whom  he  was  related.  He  was  a  good  defigner  of  figures, 
but  became  chiefly  diftinguilhed  for  his  landfcapes.  When  he 
ai;rived  at  Rome,  Innocent  X.  did  juflice  to  his  merit,  and 
employed  him  to  paint  in  the  Vatican  and  other  places.  This 
pontiff  ufed   to  fee  him  work,  and  talk  familiarly  with  him. 

His 
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His  reputation  reached  cardinal  Mazarine  at  Paris,  who  fent 
for  him,  fettled  a  hir^e  penlr^n  on  biai,  and  employed  him  for 
three  years  in  embeilithing  his  palace  and  the  Louvre,  by  the 
order   of  Lewis   XI I L      Lhe  troubles   of  the   ftate,  and  the 
clamours  raifed  againft  the  cardinal    whofe  party  he  warmly 
cfpoufed,  put  him   fo   much  in  danger,  that  his  friends  ad- 
vifed  him  to  retire  among  the  jefuits.     He   was   of  ufe   to 
them  ;  for  he  painted  them  a  decoration  for  the  expofition  of 
the  facrament  during  the  holy  days,  accorainc^  to  the  cuflom 
of  Rome.     This  piece   was  mightily   relifhed   at  Paris:  the 
king  honoured  it  with  two  vifits,  and   commanded   him  to 
paint  fuch  another  for  his  chapel  at  the  Louvre.     Grimaldi 
after  that  returned  to  Italy,  and  at  his  arrival  at   Rome  found 
his  great  patron  Innocent  X.  dead;  but  his  two  fucceflfors  Alex- 
ander VIL  and  Clement  IX.  honoured  him  equally  with  their 
friendfhip,  and  found  him  variety  of  employment.     His  co- 
louring is  vigorous  and  frefh,  his  touch  beautiful  and   light, 
his  fites  are  pleafant,  his  frefco  admirable,  his  leafing  enchant- 
ing, and  his   landfchapes,  though  fometimes  too  green,  may 
ferve  as  models  to  thofe  who  intend  to  apply  themfelves  to  that 
branch  of  painting.     He  undjrftood  architedure,  and  has  en- 
graved   in  aqua  fortis   forty-two   landfchapes  in  an  excellent 
manner,  five  of  which  are  after  Titian.     Grimaldi  was  amiable 
in  his  manners,  as  well  as  fkilful  in  his  profeflion  :  he  was  gene- 
rous without  profulion,  refpeftful  to  the  great  without  meannefs,- 
and  charirahle  to  the  poor.     The  following  inilance  of  his  be- 
nevolence may  ferve  to  chara£lerife  the  man.     A  Sicilian  gen- 
tleman, who   had    retired    from  Meffina  with   his  daughter, 
during  the  troubles  of  that  country,  was  reduced  to  the  mifery 
of  wanting  bread.     As   he  lived  over-againil  him,  Grimaldi 
was   foon   informed  of  it;  aiul  in  the  duik   of  the  evening, 
knocking    at  the    Sicilian's  door,    without   making    himfelf 
known,  toffed  in  money  and  retired.     The  thing  happening 
more  than  once  rlilfed  the  SiciUan's  curiofity  to  know  his  be- 
nefa6\or;  who  finding  him  out,  by  hiding  himfelf  behind  the 
door,  fell  down  on  his  knees  to  thank  the  hand  that  had  re- 
lieved  him:    Grimaldi   remained   confufed,    oflered  him  his 
houfe,   and  continued  his  friend  till   his  death.     He  died  of  a 
dropfy  at  Rome  in  1660,  and  left  a  confiderable  fortune  amcng 
fix  children  ;  of  which  the  youngeft,  named  Alexander,  was 
a  pretty  good  painter. 

GRiiVJAREST  (Leonard),  a  french  writer  of  no  great 
merit.  He  published  the  <*  Hiftory  of  Charles  the  twelfth,'* 
and  a  '*  Liffi  of  Alohere,*'  which  Voltaire  reprefents  as  full  of 
mifreprefei'tations  botli  of  Moliere  and  his  friends.  IJewrotq 
alfo  '*  Eclairciirements  furlalangue  Fran^oife,"  in  which  arc 
ibme  fenlible  obfervations.     He  died  in  17:0. 

Vol.  VIL  O  GRIMOUX, 
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GRIMOUX,  a  french  painter,  who  flourlfhed  about  the 
middle  of  this  century.  There  \uas  fomething  fo  very  cu- 
rious, fo  original,  in  his  portraits,  that  they  are  fought  after 
as  cabinet  pieces.  He  was  a  whimfical  and  capricious  cha- 
ta6ler,  and  afFeded  to  make  no  diftindion  between  the  night 
and  the  day.     He  died  in  1740. 

GRINDAL  (Edmund),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born,  in  1519,  at  Hinfinghara,  afrnall  village  in  Cumberland. 
After  a  fuitable  foundation  of  learning  at  fchool,  he  was  fent 
to  Magdalen  college  in  Cambridge,  but  removed  thence 
to  Chrift's,  and  afterwards  to  Pembroke-hall;  where,  having 
taken  his  firft  degree  in  arts,  he  was  chofen  fellow  in  1538, 
and  commenced  M.  A.  in  1541.  In  1549,  he  became  pre- 
fident  [vice-mailer]  of  his  college;  and  being  now  B.  D.  was 
tmanimoufly  chofen  lady  Margaret's  public  preacher  at  Cam- 
bridge; as  l>e  was  alfo  one  of  the  four  difputants  in  a  theo- 
logical extraordinary  a£l,  performed  that  year  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  king  Edward's  vifitors. 

Thus  diftinguifhed  in  the  univerfity,  his  merit  was  ob- 
ferved  by  Ridley,  bilhop  of  London,  who  made  him  his  chap- 
lain in  1550;  perhaps  by  the  recommendation  of  Bucer,  the 
king's  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  who  foon  after  his 
removal  to  London,  in  a  letter  to  that  prelate,  ftyles  our  di- 
vine **a  perfon  eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety."  And 
thus,  a  door  being  opened  to  him  into  church-preferments,  he 
Tofe  by  quick  advances.  His  patron  the  bifhop  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  him,  that  he  defigned  for  him  the  firfl:  preferments 
which  Ihould  fall;  and,  in  155 1,  procured  him  to  be  made 
chaplain  to  the  king.  July  2,  1552,  he  obtained  a  ftall  in 
Weflminfter- abbey;  which  however  he  religned  to  Dr.  Bon- 
ner, whom  he  afterwar<js  fuccceded  in  the  bifhopric  of  Lon- 
don. In  the  mean  time,  there  being  a  defign,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Tonftall,  to  divide  the  rich  fee  of  Durham  into  two, 
Grindal  was  nominated  for  one  of  thefe,  and  would  have  ob- 
tained it,  had  not  one  of  the  courtiers  got  the  whole  bifhoprio 
dill()lved,  and  fettled  as  a  temporal  eltate  upon  himfelf. 

Li  1553,  he  fled  from  the  perfecution  under  queen  Mary 
into  Germany ;  and,  fettling  at  Stralbourg,  made  himfelf 
niafiier  of  the  german  tongue,  in  order  to  preach  in  the 
churches  there:  in  the  difputes  at  Frankfort  about  a  new 
model  of  government  and  form  of  worfhip,  varying  from  the 
laft  liturgy  of  king  Edward,  he  lided  with  Cox  and  others 
againft  Knox  and  his  followers.  Returning  10  England  on 
the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  employed,  among  others, 
in  drawing  up  the  new  liturgy  to  be  prefented  to  the  queen's 
firit  parliament;  and  was  alfo  one  of  the  eight  proteftant 
divines,  chofea  to  hold  a  public  difpute  with  the  popifh  pre- 
lates 
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lates  about  that  time.  His  talent  for  preachinpj  was  likewife 
very  ferviceable,  and  he  was  generally  appointed  to  that  duty 
on  all  public  occafions.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commiffioners  in  the  North,  on  the  royal  viiitatioii 
for  leftoring  the  fupremacv  of  the  crown,  and  the  pioteftant 
faith  and  worfliip.  This  vifitation  extended  alfo  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  Dr.  Young  being  removed,  for  refufing  the  oath 
of  fupremacy,  from  the  mafterfhip  of  Pembroke- hall,  Grindal 
was  chofen  by  the  fellows  to  fucceed  him  in  1559. 

July  the  fame  year,  he  was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of 
London,  vacant  by  the  depofitipn  of  Bonner.  The  juncture 
was  very  critical,  and  the  fate  of  the  church-revenues  de- 
pended upon  the  event.  An  a£l  of  parliament  had  lately  paffed, 
whereby  her  majefly  was  empowered  to  exchange  the  ancient 
epifcopal  manors  and  lordfhips  for  tithes  and  impropriations  ;  a 
meafure  extremely  regretted  bythefe  firfl  bilhops,  who  fcrupled 
whether  they  fhould  comply  in  a  point  fo  injurious  to  the  re- 
venue of  their  refpe<Slive  fees.  In  this  important  point,  our 
new-nominated  bifhop  confulted  Peter  Martyr;  nor  did  he  ac- 
cept of  the  bifhopric,  till  he  had  received  an  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  it  from  that  divine,  who  faid,  that  the  queen  might 
provide  fcr  her  bilhops  and  clergy  in  fuch  manner  as  fhe 
thought  proper,  that  being  none  of  Grindal's  concern.  In 
1560,  he  was  made  one  of  the  ecclefiaflical  commiiTioners,  in 
purfuance  of  an  a£l  of  parlianient  to  infpe<5l  into  the  manners 
of  the  clergy,  and  regulate  all  matters  of  the  church;  and  the 
fame  year  he  joined  with  Cox,  bifliop  of  Ely,  and  Parker, 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  queen, 
perfuading  her  to  marry.  In  1561,  he  held  his  primary  vi- 
litation.  fn  1563,  he  affifted  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
together  v/ith  fome  civilians,  in  preparing  a  book  of  ilatutes 
for  Chriff  church,  Oxford,  which  as  yet  had  none  -fixed. 
This  year  he  was  alfo  very  ferviceabie,  in  procuring  the  Eng- 
lifh  merchants,  who  were  ill  ufed  at  Antwerp,  and  other  parts 
of  the  fpanifh  Netherlands,  a  new  fetdtment  at  Emb-len,  iii 
Eaft-  Friefland  ;  and  the  fame  year,  at  the  requcft  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  fecrctiry  of  flate,  he  wrote  anin:".adveriions  upon  a 
treatifc  intituled  '*  Chriftiaui  Hominis  Norma,  &;c."  '*  The 
Rule  of  a,ChrilHan  Man,'*  the  author  whereof,  onejuftice 
Velfius,  a  dutch  enthufiaiU  had  impudently,  in  fome  letters  to 
the  queen,  u fed  fome  menaces  to  her  msjefly  ;  and,  being  at 
hifi:  cited  before  the  ecclefiaflical  commilfion,  was  charged  to 
depart  the  kingdom. 

April  15,  1564,  betook  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  fume  year  executed  the  queen's  expref<-  command  for 
exacting  uniformity  in  the  clergy;  but  proceeded  fo  tenderly 
and    flovvly,  that   the    archbifhop  thought  fit  to   excite   and 
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quiclj:en  him;  whence  the  puritans  fuppofed  him  inclined  to 
their  party.  However,  he  brought  feveral  Nonconformifls 
to  comply  ;  to  which  end  he  publifhed  a  letter  of  Henry  Bul- 
linger,  minifler  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  to  prove  the  lav^- 
fulnefs  thereof,  which  had  a  very  good  efFe£t.  The  fame  year, 
Odober  3,  on  the  celebration  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand's  fu- 
neral, he  preached  a  fermon  at  St.  Paul's,  afterwards  printed. 
In  1567,  he  executed  the  queen's  orders  in  proceeding  againft 
the  prohibited  unlicenfed  preachers;  but  was  fo  treated  by 
fome  with  reproaches  and  rude  language,  that  it  abated  much 
of  his  favourable  inclinations  towards  them.  May  i,  1570, 
he  was  tranilated  to  the  fee  of  York.  He  owed  this  promo- 
tion to  fecretary  Cecil  and  archbifhop  Parker,  who  liked  his 
removal  from  London,  as  not  being  refolute  enough  for  the 
government  there.  The  fame  year  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
patron  Cecil,  that  Cartwright  the  famous  nonconformift  might 
befilenced;  and  in  1571,  at  his  metropolitical  vifitation,  he 
fliewed  a  hearty  zeal,  by  his  injunftions,  for  the  difcipline  and 
good  government  of  the  church.  In  1572,  he  petitioned  the 
queen  to  renew  the  ecclefiafiical  commiflion.  In  1 574,  he 
held  one  for  the  purpofe  of  proceeding  againft  paplfts,  whofe 
number  daily  diminifhed  in  his  diocefe,  which  he  w^as  parti- 
cularly careful  to  provide  with  learned  preachers,  as  being  in 
his  opinion  the  beft  method  of  attaining  that  end-  Upon  the 
death  of  Parker,  he  was  tranfiated  to  Canterbury;  in  which 
fee  he  was  confirmed,  February  15,  1575.  ^"^X  ^'  ^57^»  ^^ 
began  his  metropolitical  vifitation,  and  took  meafures  for  the 
better  regulation  of  his  courts ;  but  the  fame  year  fell  under  her 
majefly's  difpleafure,  by  reafon  of  the  favour  he  fhewed  to 
what  was  called  the  exercife  of  prophefying. 

Thefe  prophefyings  had  been  ufed  for  fome  time,  the  rules 
whereof  were,  that  the  miniflers  of  a  particular  divifion  ata  kt 
time  met  togetherat  fome  church,  and  there  each  in  their  order 
explained,  according  to  their  abilities,  fome  portion  of  fcripture 
allotted  to  them  before:  this  done,  a  moderator  made  his  ob- 
fervations  on  what  had  been  faid,  and  determined  the  true 
fenfe  of  the  place,  a  certain  time  being  fixed  for  difpatching 
the  whole.  The  advantage  was  the  improvement  of  the  clergy, 
vv'ho  hereby  confiderably  profited  themfelvcs  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  fcripture;  but  this  mifchief  enfued,  that  at  length  there 
happened  confufions  and  difturbances  at  tliofe  meetings,  by  an 
oftentation  of  fuperior  parts  in  fome,  by  advancing  heterodox 
opinions,  and  by  the  Intrufion  of  fome  of  the  filenced  fcparatifls, 
who  took  this  opportunity  of  declaiming  againft  the  liturgy 
and  hierarchy,  and  hence  even  fpeaking  againft  ftates  and  par- 
ticular perfons.  llie  people  alfo,  of  whom  there  was  ai  ways  ai 
gi cat  conilux  as  hearers,  lell  to  arguing  aad  difpu ting  much 
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about  religion,  and  fometimes  a  layman  would  take  upon  him- 
felf  to  fpeak.     In  fhort,  the  exercifes  degenerated  into  fa£lions. 

Grindal  laboured  to  redrefs  thefe  irregalaritles  by  fetting 
down  rules  and  orders  for  the  management  of  thefe  exercifes ; 
however,  the  queen  ftill  difapproved  of  them,  as  feeing  pro- 
bably how  very  apt  they  were  to  be  abufed.  She  did  not  like 
that  the  laity  fhould  neglect  their  fecular  affairs  by  repairing 
to  thof«  meetings,  which  Ihe  thought  might  fill  their  heads 
with  notions,  and  fo  occafion  dilTentlons  and  difputes,  and 
perhaps  feditions  in  the  ftate.  And  the  archbifhop  being  at 
court,  fhe  particularly  declared  herfelf  offended  at  the  num^ 
ber  of  preachers  as  well  as  the  exercifes,  and  ordered  him  to 
redrefs  both  ;  urging,  that  it  was  good  for  the  church  to  have 
few  preachers,  that  three  or  four  might  fofhce  for  a  county, 
and  that  the  reading  of  the  Homilies  to  the  people  was  fuf- 
ficient.  She  therefore  required  him  to  abridge  the  number  of 
preachers,  and  put  down  tlie  religious  exercifes.  This  did 
not  a  little  affli6t  him.  He  thought  the  queen  infringed  upon 
his  ofhce,  to  whom,  next  to  herfelf,  the  higheft  trull  of  the 
church  of  England  was  committed  ;  efpeciaily  as  this  com- 
mand was  preremptory,  and  made  without  at  all  advifing  with 
him,  and  that  in  a  matter  fo  diredlly  concerning  religion  :  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  majefty,  declaring,  that  his  confcience 
would  not   fuffer  him  to  comply  with  her  commands. 

This  refufal  was  dated  December  20,  1576.  The  queen 
therefore  having  given  him  fufficient  time  to  confider  well  his 
refolulion,  and  he  contiuumg  unalterable  therein,  Hie  fent 
letters  next  year  to  the  bifhops,  to  forbid  all  exercifes  and  pro- 
phefyings,  and  to  filence  all  preachers  and  teachers  not  law- 
fully called,  of  which  there  were  no  fmall  number;  and  In 
June  the  archbifhop  was  fequefiered  from  his  office,  and  con- 
fined to  his  houfe,  by  an  order  of  the  court  of  Star-chamber. 
In  November,  the  lord-treafurer  WTOte  to  him  about  making 
his  fubmiflion,  with  which  he  not  thinking  fit  to  comply,  his 
fcqueflration  was  continued  ;  and  in  January  there  were  thoughts 
of  depriving  him,  which  however  were  laid  al1de.  June  1579, 
his  confinement  was  cither  taken  off,  or  elfe  he  had  leave  to 
retire  to  his  houfe  at  Croydon ;  for  we  find  him  there  con- 
fecrating  the  bifhop  of  Exeter  in  that  year,  and  the  bifhops  of 
VVincheiler,  and  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  the  year  follow- 
ing. This  part  of  his  fun£fion  was  exercifed  by  a  particular 
commifhon  from  the  queen,  who  in  council  appointed  two 
civilians  to  manage  the  other  affairs  of  his  fee,  the  two  of  his 
nomination  being  fet  afide.  Yet  fometimes  he  had  fpecial 
commands  from  the  queen  and  council  to  a£t  in  perfon,  and 
iffued  out  orders  in  his  own  name;  and  in  general  was  as  ac- 
tive as  he  could    be,  and  vigilant  in  the  care  of  his  diocefe  as 
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occafion  offerecl.  The  precife  time  of  his  being  rellored  docs 
not  clearlv  appear;  but  feveral  of  his  proceedings  lliew,  that 
he  was  in  the  full  pofTeffion  of  the  metropolitical  power  in 
I  582,  in  which  year  it  is  recorded  that  he  had  totally  loft  his 
eye-fight.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  it,he  refigned  his  fee,  and 
obtained  a  peniion  for  his  life  from  the  queen,  though  in  no 
degree  of  her  majefty's  favour.  With  this  provifion  he  re- 
tired to  Croydon,  where  he  died  two  months  after,  July  6, 
3 58 3,  and  was  interred  in  that  church. 

GRINGONNEUR  (Jacquemin),  a  french  painterof  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  by  fome  believed  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  cards.  1  hh  however,  is  much  difpu  ted,  perhaps  he 
migh'  invent  the  painting  upon  cards.    He  died  about  1392. 

GRINGORE  (Petep),  herald  at  arms  to  the  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  dieci  in  1544.  He  was  the  author  of  "Morali:ies,"  in 
veifi  which  a:e  remarkably  fcarce.  They  are  very  unentcr^ 
taming  to  perufe  ;  but  are  ufeful  to  mark  and  afcertain  the  pro- 
greflive  improvement  of  theatrical  reprefentations. 

GPvISAUNT  (William),  a  phyHcian,  aftronomer,  and 
mathematician,  and  like  his  countryman,  frier  Bncon,  vio- 
lently fufpefted  of  magic.  He  ffudied  at  Met  t-n -col lege,  Ox- 
ford i  and,  probably  to  efcape  the  difagreeable  efFecBs  concomi- 
tant with  thofe  fafpicions,  went  into  France,  where  he  de- 
voted himfelf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  fiiil  at  "vlont- 
pelier,  and  then  at  iV.arfeilles,  In  this  city  !je  fixed  his  rc- 
:(idence,  and  lived  bv  the  pra6lice  of  his  profellion,  in  which 
he  acquired  much  fkill  and  eminence.  1  here  is  no  greater 
proof  of  his  genius,  befides  the  imputations  he  laboured  under 
in  his  youth,  than  his  aifiduoufly  purfuing  the  method  infti- 
tuted  bv  the  greek  phyficians,  of  inveftigating  the  nature  and 
caufe  01  the  difeafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  natient-  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known ;  but  we  are  told  that  he  was 
an  old  man  in  1350,  and  that  he  had  a  fon,  who  w^as  firft  an 
abbot  ot  canon<  regular  at  Marfeilles,  and  at  length  arrived  at 
the  pontificate  under  the  name  of  Uiban  V.  The  lift  of  his 
works  may  be  found  in  Aikin's  Biog.  Memoirs  of  Medicine. 

GRIVE  .John  de  t.a),  a  french  geographer.  He  pub- 
lifhedthe  "  Topography  of  Paris,"  Avhich  was  remarkably  ac- 
curate. He  produced  alio  "  Plans  of  Verfailles,  Marly,  the 
Environs  of  Paris,  and  a  Traft  on  Spherical  Trigonometry." 

GROCYN  (William  ■,  a  man  eminently  learned  in  his 
days,  was  born  at  Briftol  in  1442,  and  educated  at  W^n- 
cheftcr-ichool.  He  was  eleii^ed  thence  to  New-college, 
Oxford,  in  146";  and  in  1479,  prefented  by  t!ie  warden  and 
fellows  to  thoredory  cf  t^'cwton-Longville  in  Berkfhire  But 
his  reiidence  being  mofily  at  Oxford,  the  foe  iety  of  Magdalen- 
college  made  him  their  divinity  reader,  about  the  beginning  of 
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Richard  the  Illd's  regn  ;  and  that  king-eeming  foon  after  to 
Oxford,  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  a  difputation  before  him, 
with  which  his  majefty  was  fo  pleafed,  that  he  rewarded  him 
gracioufly.  In  1485,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  oi-  Lincoln. 
In  1488,  he  quitted  his  readers's  place,  at  Magdalen-college, 
m  Older  to  travel  into  foreign  countries;  for  though  he  was 
reckoned  a  great  mafterofthe  greek  and  latin  languages  herein 
England,  where  the  former  efpecially  was  then  fcarcely  un- 
derftood  at  all,  vet  he  well  knew  that  there  was  room  enough 
for  far  greater  perfection  ;  and  accordingly  he  went  into  Italy, 
and  ftudied  there  foine  tini?^  under  Demetrius  Chalcondylas 
and  PoHtian.  He  returned  to  England,  and  fixed  himfelf  in 
Exeter-college,  at  Oxford,  in  1491  ;  where  he  publicly  taught 
the  greek  language,  and  was  the  firft  who  introduced  a  better 
pronunciation  of  it  than  had  been  known  in  this  iiland  before. 
In  this  situation  he  was,  wi)en  Erafmus  came  to  Oxford ;  and 
if  he  yvas  not  this  great  msn  s  iutor,  yet  he  certainly  affifled 
him  in  attaining  a  more  pefeCt  knowledge  of  the  greek.  He 
was  however  verv  friendly  to  Eiafmus,  and  did  him  many- 
kind  offices,  as  introducing  him  to  archbifliop  Warham,  6ic, 
and  Erafmus  fpeaks  of  him  oiteii  in  a  ftrain,  which  (hews, 
that  he  entertained  the  moft  fincere  regard  for  him,  as  well  as 
the  higheil  opinion  of  his  abilities,  learning,  and  integrity. 
About  1590,  he  reiigned  his  living,  being  then  made  mailer  of 
Allhallows-college  at  Maidftone,  in  Kent,  tliough  lie  con- 
tinued ffcill  to  live  moltly  at  Oxford.  Grocyn  had  no  efteem 
for  Plato,  but  applied  himself  intenfely  to  Ariftotle,  whofe 
whole  works  he  had  formed  a  deiign  of  tranflating,  in  con- 
junction with  William  Latnner,  Linacre,  and  More,  but  did 
not  purfue  it.  While  his  friend  Coiet  was  dean  of  St.  PauFs, 
he  read  the  divinity-leClure  in.  that  cathedral.  He  died  at 
Maidftone  in  1522,  aged  80,  of  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  which 
he  had  received  a  year  before,  and  which  made  him,  fays 
Erafmus,  *'•  libi  ipfi  fuperftitem ;"  that  is,  outlive  his  fenfes. 
Linacre,  the  famous  phyfician  juft  mentioned,  was  his  exe- 
cutor, to  whom  he  left  a  conliderable  legacy,  as  he  did  a  fmall 
one  to  Jhomas  Lilly  the  gramm:irian,  who  was  his  godfon. 
His  Will  is  printed  in  the  ?.ppendix  to  Knight's  "  Life  of  Eraf- 
mus." A  latin  epiille  of  Grocyn's  to  Aldus  Manutius  is 
prefixed  to  J.^inacre's  tranflation  of  **  Proclus  de  Sphaera,** 
printed  at  Venice  in  1449  Erafmus  fays,  that  "  there  is 
nothing  extant  of  his  but  this  epiftle;  indeed  a  very  elaborate 
and  acute  one,  and  written  in  good  latin.'*  His  publilhing 
nothing  morefeems  to  have  been  owing  to  too  much  delicacy; 
for,  ILvafmus  acids,  "  he  was  of  fo  nice  a  tafte,  that  he  had  ra- 
ther write  nothing  than  write  ill."  Some  other  things,  how- 
ever, of  his  writing  are   mentioned   by   Bale  and  Lcland,  a» 
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"  Tra£latus  contra  hoftiolum  Joannis  Wiclevi,'*  *'  Epiftolae 
ad  Erafmum  &  alios,"  "  Grammatica,"  **  Vulgaria  puero- 
rum,"  '*  Epigrammata,"  &c. 

GRODlTlUS  (Stanislaus),  a  polonefe  jefu^.  Died  at 
Cracow  in  1613.  He  left  eight  volumes  of  latin  fermons, 
with  many  other  polemic  writings. 

GRONOVIUS  (John  Frederic),  an  eminent  civilian, 
hiftorian,  and  critic,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  161 3.  Na- 
ture had  given  him  a  ftrong  inchnation  to  learning,  fo  that  he 
applied  to  books  with  indefatigable  diligence  from  his  infancy; 
and,  having  made  a  great  progrefs  in  his  own  country,  ^:e  tra- 
velled into  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  where  he  fearched  all 
the  treafmes  of  literature  that  cou'd  be  found  in  thofe  coun- 
tries, and  was  returning  home  by  the  way  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, when'  he  was  flopt  at  Daventer  in  the  provijice  of 
Ovrr-lftel.  and  there  made  profeffor  of  polite  learning.  In 
this  chair  having  acquired  a  great  reputation,  he  was  promoted 
to  that  of  Leyden  in  16^8,  vacant  by  the  death  ot  Daniel  Hein- 
fius.  He  publifned  feveral  works,  and  has  given  editions  of  a 
great  number  of  the  claffics  more  coireft  than  Lefore;  as  Plau- 
tus,  Salluft,  Livv,  Seneca,  PImy,  Quintilian,  Aulus  Gellius, 
StatiuSj  &c.     He  died  at  Leyden  in  1672,  much  rei^rctted. 

He  married  a  gentlewoman  of  Daventer,  who  brought  hini 
two  fons  that  iurvivedhim,  and  were  both  eminent  in  the  re- 
public of  letters  :  James,  who  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  enfuing  ar- 
ticle ;  and  Theodore  Laurent,  who  died  young,  liaving  pub- 
lifhed  **Emendationes  Pande£^arum,  &c.  Leyden,  1605," 
8vo.  and  **  A  Vindication  of  the  Marble  Bafe  of  the  Coloffus 
creded  in  honour  of  Tiberius  Caefar,  ibid.  1^97,"  folio. 

GR(jN(>V1US  (James),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
Oftober  20,  1645,  at  Daventer,  and  learned  the  elements  of 
the  latin  tongue  theie  ;  but,  going  with  the  family  in  1658 
to  Leyden,  he  canied  on  his  ftudies  in  that  univerfity  with 
incredible  indullry  under  the  eye  ot  his  father,  who  had  the 
greateil  defire  to  make  him  a  complete  fcholar.  In  this  view 
he  not  cnly  read  to  him  the  beft  clalhc  authors,  but  inftrufted 
him  in  the  civil  law.  About  1670,  he  made  the  tour  of  Eng- 
land, and  vilited  both  the  univerfities,  confuiting  their  MS; 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  feveril  great  men,  parti- 
cularlv  with  Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  Dr.  Pearfon,  and  Dr.  Meric 
Cafjubon,  which  laft  died  in  his  arms.  He  was  much  pleafed 
with  the  inflitution  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  addrelfed  a  letter 
to  them,  exprefsly  tef'ifying  his  approbation  of  it.  After  fome 
months  ftay  in  England,  he  returned  to  I^eydcn,  where  he 
publilhed  an  edition  of  Macrobius  that  year  in  8vo,  and  another 
of  Polybius  the  fame  year  at  Amftcrdam,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  't  he 
fame  year  h^  was  alfo  offered  the  profefforlhip  of  Hogerfius  ; 
but,  not  having  finilhed  the  plan  of  his  trads,  he  declined, 
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though  the  profelfor,    to  engage  his  acceptance  propofed  to 
hold  the  place  till  his  return. 

He  had  apparently  other  views  in  his  head :  he  had  felt  the 
advantage  of  his  vifitto  England,  and  he  refolved  to  fee  France. 
Jn  his  tour  thither,  he  paifed  through  the  cities  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders ;  and  arriving  at  Paris,  was  received  with  all  the  re- 
fpe£t  due  to  his  father's  reputation  and  his  own  merit,  which 
prefently  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  Chaplain,  d'Her* 
belot,  Thevenot,  and  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftinguifhed 
learning.  This  fatisfaftion  was  fomewhat  damped  by  the 
news  of  his  father's  death:  foon  after  which  he  left  Paris  to 
attend  Mr.  Pointz,  ambaflador  extraordinary  from  the  States- 
general  to  the  court  of  Spain.  They  fct  out  in  the  fprii^g  of 
1672;  and  our  author  went  thence  into  Italy,  where,  vifiting 
Tufcany,  he  was  entertained  with  extraordinary  politenefs  by 
the  Great  Duke,  who,  among  other  marks  of  efteem,  gave 
him  averyconfiderable  fiipend,  and  the  profeflbr's  place  of  Pifa, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Chimantel.  This  nomination  was 
the  more  honourable,  both  as  he  had  the  famous  Henry  Nor- 
ris,  afiewards  a  cardinal,  for  his  colleague;  and  as  he  ob- 
tained it  by  the  recommendation  of  Magliabecchi,  whom  he 
frequently  vilited  at  Florence,  whicli  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  confulting  the  MSS.  in  the  iVledicean  library. 

Having  finilhed  his  defigns  in  Tufcany,  he  quitted  his  pro- 
fefforfhip;  and  vifiting  Venice  and  Padua,  he  palled  through 
Germany  to  Leyden,  whence  be  went  to  take  pofleflion  of  an 
eftate  left  him  by  his  mother's  brother^  atDaventer.  Here  he 
fat  down  clofely  to  his  books,  and  was  employed  in  preparing 
an  edition  of  Livy  in  1679,  when  he  was  nominated  to  a. 
profeflbr's  place  at  Leyden,  which  he  accepted;  and  by  his 
inaugural  fpeech  obtained  an  augmentation  to  the  falary  of  400 
florin  a  year,  which  was  continued  to  his  death.  He  was 
particularly  pleafed  with  the  honour  (hewn  to  his  merit;  and 
Leyden  being  the  city  moil  afFe£led  bv  him,  as  the  place  of 
his  education  and  his  father's  refidence,  he  fixed  here  as  at 
home,  and  refolved  never  to  leave  it  f^^r  the  fake  of  any  other 
preferment.  In  this  view  he  refufed  the  chair  of  the  celebrated 
0<Savio  Ferrari  at  Padua,  and  declined  an  invitation  made 
liim  by  Frederic  duke  ^f  Slefwick  to  accept  a  confiderablc 
ftipend  for  a  kfturc  at  Kcll,  in  Holftein.  This  poft  was 
offered  him  in  1696,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  Venetian 
ambaifador  at  the  Hague  made  h mi  larger  offers  to  engage  him 
to  felt  e  at  Padua ;  but  he  wilhllood  all  attempts  to  draw  him 
from  Leyden,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him  ;  and,  to  en- 
gage him  firmer  to  them,  the  curators  of  that  univerfity  gave 
him  the  ie^iilure  of  geography,  with  the  fame  augmentation  to 
the  Itipend  as  had  been  given  to  his  predeceflbr  Philip  Cluver. 

He 
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He  was  revifing  Tacitus  in  order  to  a  new  edition,  when  lie 
loft  his  youngeft  daughter:  this  happened  September  12,  1716, 
and  he  furvived  her  not  many  weeks.  The  lofs  proved  in- 
fupportable  ;  he  fell  iick  a  few  days  after  it,  and  died  of  grief, 
O6lober2i,  aged  feventy-one.  He  left  two  fons,  both  bred 
to  letters  ;  the  eldeft  being  a  do£tor  of  phylic,  and  the 
youngeft,  Abraham,  profeltor  of  hiftory  at  Utrecht.  It  is 
remarked  of  James  Gronovius,  that  he  fell  fhort  of  his  father, 
in  refpeft  of  modefty  and  moderation,  as  he  exceeded  him  in 
literature  :  in  his  dilputes,  he  treated  his  antagonifts  with  fuch 
a  bitternefs  of  ftyle  as  procured  him  the  name  of  die  fecond 
Scioppiiis.  The  juftnefs  of  this  cenfure  appears  throughout 
his  numerous  works,  which  indeed  are  too  many  to  give  their 
titles  a  place  here.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  moft  of  the 
variorum  editions  of  the  clalhcs  are  owing  to  him  and  Graevius ; 
in  emulation  alfo  of  whom,  he  publilhed,  which  is  his  chef 
d'ceuvrp,    *'  Thefaurus    Antiquitatum   Graecarum,"    13  vols. 

GROPPER  (John),  born  in  Weftphalia,  an  able  polemic. 
He  was  remarkably  well  fkilled  in  the  hiftory  and  difcipline 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had  the  honour  of  refuling  a 
caidinal's  cap,  offered  him  by  Paul  IV.  He  publiihed  "  En- 
chiridion Chriftianas  Rehgionis,"  which  is  thought  an  excel- 
lent abridgement  of  '*  Dogmatic  Theology.'*  Some  ridicu- 
lous things  are  related  of  his  abhorrence  of  women.  He  faw 
a  maid-fervant  making  his  bed,  at  which  he  was  fo  exafpe- 
rated,  that  l)e  fevcrely  reprehended  the  woman,  and  ihrew  the 
bed  into  the  ftieet.     He  died  at  Rome,  in  1559. 

GROSE  (Pet til), an  eminent  fculptor, born  at  Paris,  1666. 
He  contributed  greatly  to  the  ornament  of  Paris  by  ingenious 
performances,  by  many  excellent  models  andcriginnl  defigns. 

GROSE  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  theologian  of  Rheims, 
whei'e  he  was  born,  in  1675.  From  his  oppoiition  to  the  P)ull 
Unigenitus  he  was  obliged  to  become  an  exile,  and  among 
other  places  vifited  England.  Pic  wrote  a  great  number  of 
books ^  chiefly  on  temporary  fubje£ts.  He  was  the  principal 
fupport  of  the  Janfenift  church  in  Holland. 

GH.OSE  (Erancis),  an  eminent  antiquary  and  inge- 
nious and  entertaining  writer.  He  iiluftrated  the  "Antiquity  of 
England  and  Wales,"  in  four  volume^^  and  thofe  o^  Scotland  in 
two  ;  and  was  purfuing  the  fame  deiign,  with  refpeit  to  Ire- 
land, when  he  was, cut  off  by  death  in  the  year  17Q1 ,  at  Dub- 
lin, aged  lifty-two.  He  wrote  alio  a  great  niunber  of  works, 
among  the  principal  of  which  are,  "  Military  Antiquities 
refpedting  a  Hiftory  of  the  Engliih  Array,"  a  ''  Trcatife 
on  Ancient  Armour,"  a  "  Clailical  DiASlionary  of  the  Vulgar 
1  ongue,'*  a  "  Provincial  Didionai'y  with  various  DiHerta* 
tions"  in  the  '*  Archceologia."  Mr.  Giole  had  an  excellent  ta- 
lent 
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lent  for  drawing  ;  and  was  of  a  very  agreeable  and  communi- 
cative difpofition.  After  his  death  the  following  epitaph  was 
inferted  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  : 

**  Here  lies  Francis  Grofe. 

On  Thurfdav,   May  12,  1791, 

Death  put  an  end  to 

His  f^iews  and  Frofpeifi.^* 

GROSLEY  (Peter  John),  member  of  the  Academy  of  Tn- 
fcriptions,  and  Bdles  Lettres,  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Troyes  in 
17 18.  He  appears  not  only  to  have  been  refpeftable  as  a  fcholar 
but  very  amiable  as  a  man.  His  pnncipal  work  is  entituled, 
*'  Recherches  pour  rHilbolre  dii  Droit  Francois,"  a  book  full 
of  erudition  and  found  argument.  He  alfo  wrote  *'  The  Lives 
of  t\\Q  Two  Pithous,"  and  "  Obfervations  of  two  Swcdifh 
Gentlemen  on  Italy,"  and  **  An  Account  of  his  Travels  in 
England.'*  The  French  **  Encyclopedia'*  was  much  in- 
debted to  this  author,  as  were  alfo  the  compilers  of  the  **  Dic- 
tionrtaire  Hiftorique."     He  died  at  his  native  city,  in  1785. 

GROSSETESTE  (Rof.ert),  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  endowments.  He  was  probably^ 
as  his  hiftorian  Dr.  Pegge  informs  us,  born  about  11 75. 

He  was  of  obfcure  birth,  and  where  and  how  he  received  his 
education  is  uncertain  ;  bat  we  know  that  he  completed  his 
ftudies  at  Oxford.  At  a  time  when  Greek  was  hardly  known 
in  this  country,  he  became,  by  application,  a  proficient  in 
that  language.  From  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris,  which  feems 
at  this  period  to  have  been  as  cuftomary,  among  fuch  of  our 
countrymen  as  defired  improvement,  as  it  was  formerly  for 
the  gentlemen  of  Rome  to  go  to  Athens.  From  Paris  he  re- 
turned to  Oxford,  where  he  read  le£lures  on  philofophy  and 
divinity  with  great  appliufe.  His  firft  preferment  was  given 
him  by  Hugh  de  Welles,  bifhop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  foon 
afterwards  made  archdeacon  of  «..  heller,  .which  was  the  more 
honourable  to  him,  as  this  flatlon  was  always  filled  by  great 
and  learned  men  ;  this,  however,  he  exchanged  for  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Wiltlhire.  To  be  minute  in  his  pro2;refs  to- 
wards other  and  higher  preferments  would  be  ufelefs ;  he 
was,  in  1234-5,  eleded  by  the  chapter  of  Lincoln  to  be  bi- 
fhop of  that  fee,  which  choice  was  readily  confirmed  by  the 
king.  Matthew  Paris,  who  was  not  in  many  initances  at  all 
favourable  to  our  bifhop,  does  not  refufe  him  the  higheft  en- 
comiums with  regard  to  his  learning,  his  iiitegrity,  and  piety. 
He  died  at  Buckden,  in  1253.  An  accurate  account  of  his 
works  may  be  found  in  bilhop  Tanner's  "  Bibliotheque," 
from  whir.h  it  appears  that  he  was  a  molt  voluminous  wTiter, 
both  on  fubjeds  of  divinity,  philofophy,  &c.  He  left  alfo 
fomc    *'  Coiftimentaries    on    Ariflotle/*    and  was'  author  of 
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fotne  tranflations  from  the  Greek.  He  was  a  man  of  flrong 
and  clear  intelleft,  but  his  ftyle  correfponds  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times  and  is  turgid,  verbofe,  and  inharmojiious. 

GROSTES  1  E  (Claude),  a  French  refugee  clergyman. 
He  came  to  London,  in  1685,  after  the  revoking  of  the  Edi£t 
of  Nantz.  He  was  minifter  of  the  Savoy,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  learning,  his  piety,  and  his  benevolence.  He 
wrote  a  treatife  on  the  infpiration  of  the  facred  books,  and 
numbers  of  Sermons,     He  died  in  1713. 

GROTfUS  (Hugo),  or  Hugo  de  Groot,  was  defcended 
from  a  family  of  thi  greateft  diftinflion  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries :  hisjather,  John  de  Groot,  was  burgomafter  of  Delft, 
and  curator  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.  He  was  bom  at 
Delft  on  Eafter-day,  April  10,  1583,  and  came  into  the 
world  with  the  moft  happy  difpolitions  ;  a  profound  genius, 
a  folid  judgement,  and  a  wonderful  memory.  Thefe  extraor- 
dinary natural  endowments  had  all  the  advantages  that  educa- 
tion could  give  them  :  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  fiwd  in  his  own 
father  a  pious  and  an  able  governor,  who  formed  his  mind 
and  his  morals.  He  was  fcarce  paft  his  childhood,  when  he 
was  fent  to  the  Hague,  and  boarded  with  Mr,  Utengobard,  a 
celebrated  clergyman  among  the  Arminians,  who  took  great 
care  of  his  truft  ;  and,  before  he  had  completed  his  12th 
year,  was  remioved  to  Leyden,  under  the  learned  Francis  Ju- 
niuSs  He  continued  three  years  at  this  univerfity,  where  Jo- 
feph  Scaliger  was  fo  ftruck  with  his  prodigious  capacity,  that 
he  condefcended  to  dire£l  his  lludies;  in  1597,  he  maintained 
public  thefes  in  the  mathematics,  philofophy,  and  law,  witlv 
the  higheft  applaufe. 

At  this  early  age  he  ventured  to  form  plans  which  required 
very  great  learning  ;  and  he  executed  them  with  fuch  perfec- 
tion, that  the  republic  of  letters  were  flruck  with  aftonifli- 
ment.  But  thefe  were  not  publiflicd  till  after  his  return  from 
France.  He  had  a  ilrong  inclination  to  fee  that  country,  and 
an  opportunity  offered  at  this  time  of  gratifying  it.  The 
States-General  came  to  a  refolution  of  fending,  on  an  em- 
bafTage  to  Henry  IV.  in  1598,  count  Juftin  of  NafTau,  and 
the  grand  peniioner  Barncvelt:  and  Grotius  put  himlelf  into 
the  train  of  thofe  embaliadors,  for  the  latter  of  whom  he 
had  a  particular  eileem.  1  he  learned  youth  was  advantage- 
oufly  known  in  France  before.  M.  de  Buzanval,  who  had 
been  ambaffador  in  Holland,  introduced  him  to  the  king,  who 
prefented  him  with  his  pi£lure  and  a  gold  chain.  After  almofl 
a  year*s  flay  in  France  he  returned  home,  much  pleafed  with 
his  journey  ;  oi^ly  one  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  his  fa- 
tisfaftion,  a  fight  of  the  celebrated  NLde  Thou,,  or  Thua- 
nus,  the  j^crion   among    all    the    French    whom   he    mofl 
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rdeeme^.  He  bad  fought  an  acquaintance  with  that  ^reat 
man,  but  did  not  fucceed  :  he  refolved  to  repair  this  ill  luck 
by  opening  a  literary  correfpcndence,  and  prefenting  him  with 
-the  firft-fruits  of  his  (Indies  in  print,  which  he  had  juft  dedi- 
cated to  the  prince  of  Conde.  This  was  his  edition  of  **  Mar- 
tianus  C^ipella."  He  had  formed  the  plan  of  this  work,  and 
almoft  finilhcd  it,  before  he  left  Holland  ;  and  he  publiflied  it 
prefently  after  his  return  in  156Q.  M.  de  Thou  was  ex- 
tremely well  pleafed  with  this  addrefs,  and  from  this  time  to 
his  death  there  fubfifted  an  intimate  correfpondence  between 
them. 

Grotius,  having  chofen  the  law  for  his  profeflion,  had 
taken  an  opportunity  before  he  left  France  of  procuring  a 
do<?^or*s  degree  in  that  faculty  ;  and  upon  his  return  he  at- 
tended the  law-courts,  and  pleaded  his  firft  caufe  at  Delft  with 
univerfal  applaufe,  though  he  was  fcarcely  feventeen;  and  he 
maintained  the  fcime  reputation  as  long  as  he  continued  at  the 
bar.  This  employment,  however,  did  not  fill  up  his  whole 
time  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  found  leifure  to  publifh  the  fame 
year,  1509,  another  work,  which  difcovered  as  much  know- 
ledge of  the  abflraft  fciences  in  particular  as  the  former  did 
of  his  learning  in  general.  Stevin,  a  mathematician  to  pri  cc 
Maurice  of  Naffau,  compofed  a  fmall  treatife  for  the  in- 
ftruftion  of  pilots  in  finding  a  fhip's  place  at  fea ;  in  which 
he  drew  up  a  table  of  the  variations  of  the  needle,  according 
to  the  obfervations  of  Plancius,  a  famous  geographer,  and 
added  direftions  how  to  ufe  it.  Grotius  tranflated  into  Latin 
this  work,  which  prince  Maurice  had  recommended  to  the 
college  of  admiralty,  to  be  ftudied  by  all  officers  of  the  navy; 
and,  becaufe  it  might  be  equally  ufeful  to  Venice,  he  dedica- 
ted his  tranflation  to  that  republic.  In  1600,  he  pubiifhed 
his  "  Phaenomena  of  Aratus."  This  book  difcovers  a  great 
knowledge  in  phyfics,  and  efpecially,  aftronomy.  The  cor- 
re<5^ions  he  made  in  the  Greek  are  very  judicious  :  the  notes 
fhew  that  he  had  reviewed  feveral  of  the  rabbles,  and  had 
fome  infight  into  the  Arabic  tongue;  and  the  verfes  made  to 
fupply  thofe  of  Cicero  that  were  loft  have  been  thought 
equal  to  them.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  profound  ftudies,  this 
prodigy  of  a  young  man  found  time  to  cultivate  the  Mufes, 
and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  efteemed  one  .of  the  bell 
poets  in  Europe.  The  profopopoeia,  in  which  he  makes 
the  citv  of  Oftend  fpeak,  after  having  been  three  years  be- 
iieged  by  the  Spaniards,  is  reckoned  a  mafterpiece.  It  was 
tranflated  into  French  by  Uu  Vaer,  Rapin,  Pafquier,  and 
Malherbe ;  and  Cafaubon  turned  it  Into  Greek.  Neither 
did  our  youth  content  himfelf  with  writing  fmall  pieces  of 
verfe;  he  rofe  to  tragedy.  We  have  three  written  by  him; 
2  the 
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the  firfl-,  called  ^*  Adamus  Exul,"  was  printed  In  Lcyden,  it\ 
1601.  He  was  indeed  diffatisfied  with  this  performance,  and 
would  not  let  it  appear  in  the  collcilion  of  his  poems  pub- 
lished by  his  brother.  "  Chriftus  patiens*'  was  his  fecond 
tragedv  ;  it  was  printed  at  Leyden,  1608,  and  much  approved: 
Cafaubon  greatly  admires  its  poetical  fire.  Sandys  tranflated  it 
into  EngliHi  verfe,  and  dedicated  it  to  Charles  I.  It  was  fa-, 
vourably  received  in  England,  and  in  Germany  propofed  as  the 
model  of  perfect  tragedy.  His  third  was  the  ftory  of  Jofeph, 
and  its  title  *  Sophomphanoeus,"  which,  in  the  language  of 
Egypt,  lignifies  the  Saviour  of  the  World;  he  finifhed  this 
in  1633,  ^^^^  ^^^^  following  year,  at  Hamborough. 

In  1603,  theglory  which  the  United  Provinces  had  obtained  by 
their  illuftrious  defence  againfl:  the  whole  power  of  Spain,  after 
the  peace  of  Vervins,  determined  them  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity 
the  fignal  exploits  of  that  memorable  war;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  they  fought  out  a  proper  hiftorian.  Several  made  great 
intereft  for  the  place  ;  among  others  Baudius,  the  profelTor  of 
eloquence  at  Leyden.  But  the  States  thought  young  Grotius, 
who  had  taken  no  fteps  to  obtain  it,  deferved  the  preference; 
and,  what  is  flill  more  fingular,  Baudius  himfelf  did  not 
blame  their  choice,  becaufe  he  looked  upon  Grotius  to  be  al- 
ready a  very  great  nian.  All  this  w^hile  his  principal  employ- 
ment was  that  of  an  advocate,  and  he  acquired  great  honour 
therein.  However,  upon  the  whole,  the  profelfion  did  not 
pleafe  him,  though  the  brilliant  figure  he  made  at  the  bar 
procured  him  the  place  of  advocate-general  of  the  fife  for  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  which,  becoming  vacant,  was  immediately 
conferred  on  him  by  thofe  provinces.  He  took  pofleffion  of 
this  important  office  in  1607,  ''"'^  fillecj  it  with  fo  much  repu- 
tion,  that  the  States  augmented  his  falary,  and  promifed  him 
a  feat  in  the  court  of  Holland.  Upon  this  promotion,  his 
father  began  to  think  of  a  wife  for  him,  and  fixed  upon  Mary 
Keigefberg,  a  lady  of  G:reat  family  in  Zealand,  whofe  father  had 
been  burgomafter  of  Veer,  'i  he  marriage  was  folemnized  m 
July,  i6c8.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  employed  ia 
writing  his  *'  Mare  liberum,  i.  e.  the  Freedom  of  the  Ocean, 
or  the  Kight  of  the  Dutch  to  trade  to  the  Indies."  The  work 
was  printed,  in  1609,  without  his  knowledge,  and  publifhed 
without  his  confent.  Indeed  he  appears  not  to  have  been 
quite  fatisfied  with  it :  and  though  there  came  out  feveral 
anfwers,  particularly  that  of  Selden,  intituled,  *'  Mare  claufum, 
jcu  de  dominio  maris,"  yet,  being  foon  after  difgufted  with  his 
country,  he  took  no  farther  concern  in  the  coiurovcrfy.  The 
enfuing  year,  he  publifhed  his  piece,  '*  Dc  antiqurtate  Rei- 
public32  Batavae."  His  defign  is,  to  (liew  the  original  inde- 
pendence of  Holland  and  Fnclland  againft  the  Spanilh  claim; 
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he  dedicated  it  to  thofe  ^tates,  March  i6,  i6io.  They  were 
extremely  pleafed  with  it,  returned  thanks  to  the  author,  and 
made  him  a  prefent. 

EHas  Olden  Banievelt,  penfionary  of  Rotterdam,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  grand  penfionary  of  Holland,  dying  in  1613,  the 
city  of  Rotterdam  offered  that  important  place  to  Grotiiis  ; 
but  it, was  fome  time  before  he  yielded  to  the  oiFer.  By  the 
ferment  of  men's  minds  he  forefaw  that  great  commotions 
would  fpeedlly  fhake  the  republic;  this  made-^ikii  infift,  that 
he  Ihould  never  be  turned  out;  and,  upon  apromife  of  this,  he 
accepted  of  the  poli,  which  gave  him  a  feat  in  the  affembly  of 
the  States  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  States- 
General.  Hitherto  he  had  but  very  little  connexion  with  the 
grand  penfionary  Barnevelt ;  but  from  this  time  he  contra£ted 
an  intimate  friendfliip  with  him,  infomuch  that  it  was  reported 
that  Barnevelt  deiigned  to  have  his  friend  fucceed  him  as 
grand  penfionary  of  Holland. 

At  this  time  a  difpute  arofe  between  the  Enghfh  and  the 
Dutch,  concerning  the  right  of  fifhing  in  the  Northern  feas. 
Two  Amfterdam  velTels,  having  caught  22  whales  in  the 
Greenland  ocean,  were  met  by  fome  EngliOi  fhips  bound  to 
RufTia  ;  who,  finding  that  the  Dutch  had  no  pafiports  from 
the  king  of  England,  demanded  the  whales,  which  the 
Dutchmen,  unable  to  refill,  were  obliged  to  deliver.  On 
their  arrival  in  Holland,  they  made  their  complaint;  and  the 
affair  being  laid  before  the  States,  it  was  refolved  that  Gro- 
tius,  who  had  written  on  the  fubjedt,  and  was  more  mafter 
of  it  than  any  oi.e,  fliould  be  fent  to  England  to  demand 
juftice  ;  but  he  could  obtain  no  fatisfa£lion.  Hereupon  the 
Dutch  determined  not  to  fend  to  Greenland  for  the  future 
without  a  force  fufficlent  to  revenge  themfelves  on  the  En- 
glilh,  or  at  leaft  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  I'he 
diipute  growing  ferious,  to  prevent  any  a£ts  of  hoftllity,  a 
conference  was  held,  in  1615,  between  the  commiflioners  of 
England  and  Holland,  in  which  the  debate  turned  chiefly  on 
the  whale-filliery  :  but,  the  Englifli  infifting  on  the  right  to 
Greenland,  which  the  Dutch  refufed,  the  conference  broke 
up  without  any  fuccefs.  Grotius,  who  wa§  one  of  the 
commillioners  from  Holland,  gives  the  hiflory  of  this  con- 
ference, in  a  letter  to  Du  Maurier,  dated  at  Rotterdam,  June 
5,  16 1 5.  However,  he  had  reafon  to  be  well  fatlsfied  with 
the  politenefs  of  king  James,  who  gave  him  a  gracious  re- 
ception, and  was  charmed  with  his  converfation.  Bat  the 
greatell  plcafure  he  received  in  this  voyage  was  the  intimate 
friendlhip  he  contraded  with  Cafaubon. 

Hitherto  this  great  man  went  on  iinoothly  in  the  paths  of 

-glory  without  any  material  interruption;  but  fortune  had  now 
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Tefolved  to  put  his  virtue  to  the  trial.  The  United  Provinces 
had  been  kindled  into  a  v^rarm  difpute  about  grace  and  predef- 
tination.  from  the  year  1608,  when  Arminius  firfl  broached 
his  opinions.  His  doftrines,  being  dire£lly  oppofite  to  thofe 
of  Calvin,  gave  great  offence  to  that  party,  at  the  head  of 
which  appeared  Gomar,  who  accufed  his  antsgonift  before  the 
fynod  of  Rotterdam.  Gomar's  party  prevailing  there,  Ar- 
minius applied  to  the  States  of  Holland,  who  promifed  the 
difputants  to-^ive  the  affair  fpeedily  difcuffed  in  a  fynod. 
The  difpute  flill  continuing  with  much  bitternefs,  in  161 1, 
the  States  ordered  a  conference  to  be  held  between  twelve 
minifters  on  each  fide  :  but  the  confequence  of  this,  like  that 
of  moft  other  difputes,  efpecially  in  matters  of  religion,  was, 
that  men's  minds  were  the  more  infiamed.  Arminius  died 
Oftober  19,  1609,  fome  time  before  this  conference;  and 
Grotius  made  his  eulogium  in  verfe.  He  had  hitherto  applied 
little  to  thefe  matters,  and  ingenuoufly  owns  he  did  not  un- 
derfland  a  great  part  of  them,  being  foreign  to  his  profeflion  ; 
but,  upon  a  farther  enquiry,  he  embraced  the  Arminian  doc- 
trine. In  1610,  the  partifans  of  Arminius  drew  up  a  re- 
monftrance,  fetting  forth  their  belief;  firil  negatively  againffc 
their  adverfaries,  and  then  pofitively  their  own  fentiments, 
each  comprehended  in  fix  articles.  This  remonftrance  was 
drawn  up  by  Utengobard,  minifler  at  the  Hague,  and  was 
probably  made  in  concert  with  Grotius,  the  intimate  friend 
of  that  miniller.  To  this  the  Goraarifts  oppofed  a  contra- 
remonflrance  :  the  former  propofed  a  toleration,  the  latter  a 
national  fynod ;  and,  the  difputes  increafing,  the  States,  at 
the  motion  of  the  grand  penlionary,  in  the  view  of  putting 
an  end  to  them,  revived  an  obfolete  law  made  in  1591,  pla- 
cing the  appointment  of  minifters  in  the  civil  magiO.ratcs.  But 
this  was  fo  far  from  anfwering  the  purpofe,  that  the  Contra- 
remonflrants  refolved  not  to  obey  it.  Hence  grew  a  fchilm, 
which  occafioned  a  fedition,   and  many  liots. 

It  was  at  this  time  thac  Grotius  was  nominated  penfionary 
at  Rotterdam,  as  mentioned  above  ;  and  ordered  to  go  10 
England,  with  fecret  inftrudions,  as  is  thought,  to  get  the 
king  and  principal  divines  of  that  kingdom  to  favour  the 
Arminians,  and  approve  the  condu£t  of  the  States.  He  had 
feveral  conferences  with  king  James  on  tiiat  fubje-t  On 
his  return  to  Fioliand,  he  found  the  divifions  increafed  : 
Bamevelt  and  he  had  the  direction  of  the  States'  proceedmgs 
^n  this  matter;  and  he  was  appointed  to  craw  up  an  aii6t 
which  might  reflore  tranquillity.  He  did  fo,  and  the  draught 
was  approved  by  the  states  ;  but  it  was  fo  favourable  to  tlie 
Arminians  that  it  gave  great  offeree  to  the  Contra- remon- 
flrants, who  determined  to  pay  no  regard  to  it.     Hence  this 
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t^i^  ferving-  to  increafe  the  troubles,  by  driving  the  Goma- 
rifls  to  defpair,  the  grand  penlionary  Barnevelt,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  frefh  riots,  propofed  to  the  States  of  Holland, 
that  their  magiftrates  ihould  be  empowered  to  raife  troops  for 
the  fuppreflion  of  the  rioters,  and  the  fecurity  of  their  towns, 
Dort,  Amfterdam,  and  three  others  of  the  moft  favourable' 
to  the  Gomarifts,  protefted  againft  this  ftep,  which  they  re- 
garded as  a  declaration  of  war  againft  the  Contra-remon- 
IVrants.  Barnevelt's  motion  however  was  agreed  to,  and  Au- 
guft  4,  1617,  the  States  iflued  a  placart  accordingly.  This 
fatal  decree  occalioned  the  death  of  the  grand  penfionary,  and 
the  ruii  of  Grotius,  by  incenfing  prince  Maurice  of  NalTau 
againft  them,  who  looked  upon  the  refolution  of  the  States, 
taken  without  his  confent,  to  be  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  as 
governor  and  captain-general. 

Amfterdam,  almoft    as  powerful  fmgly  as   all  Holland,  fa- 
voured   the  Gomarifts,  and  difapproved  the  toleration    which 
the  States  wanted  to    introduce.     Thefe  refolved  therefore  to 
fend  a  deputation  to  that  city,  in  older  to  reconcile  them  to 
their  fentiments.     Grotius   vyas  one  of  thefe  deputies  :  they  re- 
ceived   their  inftruftions    April   21,   1616  ;    and,   arriving   at 
Amfterdam  next  day,  met  the  town-council  on  the  23d,  when 
Grotius  was  their  fpokefman.     But  neither  his  fpeech  nor  all 
his   other    endeavours    could    avail    any  thing.     The  burgo- 
mafters  declared  their  opinion  for  a  fynod,  and  that  they  could 
not  receive   the  cachet   of    16 14,    without    endangering  the 
church,  and  rifquing  the   ruin  of  their  trade.     The   deputies 
wanted  to  anfwer,  but  were  not  allowed.     Grotius   prefented 
to  the  States  on   his  return  an   account  in  writing  of  all  that 
had  palled  at  this  deputation,  and  he  flattered  himfelf  for  fome 
time  wnth  the  hopes  of  fome  good  efFe£ts  from  it ;  the  difap- 
pointment  whereof  chagrined  him  fo  much,  that  he  was  fei- 
zed  with  a  violent  fever,  which  had  well  nigh  carried  him  off. 
He  was  removed  to  Delft,  where  he  found  himfelf  better  ;  but, 
being  forbid  to  do  any  thing  which  required    application,  he 
wrote  to  Voffms,  defiling  his  company,  as  the  beft  rcftorative 
of  his  health.     The   time  of  his  recovery  he  employed  in  ex- 
amining the  part  he  had  a6led  in  the  prcfent  difputes  ;   and, 
the  more  he  rcfie6led  on  it,  the  Icfi;   rcafon  he  had  for  blulhing 
or  repentance:  he  forefaw  the  danger   he   incurred,  but  his 
refolution   was,  not  to  change  his    condu(5V,  and  to  refer  the 
event  to   Providence.     The    States    of  Holland,  wholly  em- 
ployed  in   feeking   ways  to  compound  matters,    came  to  a 
relolution,  February  21,    1617,    to  make  a  rule  or  formula, 
to  which  both  parties  ftiould  be  obliged  to  conform  ;  and  fiicli 
an  inftrument  was  accordingly  drawn  up  at  their  requeft  bv 
Grotius,  who  prefented  it  to  prince  Maurice.   But  the  projtift 
Vol.  \IU  P  did 
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did  not  ple^afc  him ;  he  wanted  a  national  fynod,  wliich  was 
at  length  determined  by-  the  States-Genefal,  and  to  be  con- 
voked in  Holland  at  Dort.  In  the  mean  time  the  prince,  who 
faw  with  the  utnioft  difpleafure  feveral  cities,  agreeably  to 
the  permiffion  given  thcni  by  the  particular  States,  levy  a  new, 
militia,  under  the  title  of  Attendant  Soldiers,  without  his 
eonfent,  engaged  the  States-General  to  write  to  the  provinces 
and  magiilrates  of  thofe  cities,  enjoining  them  to  difband  thc 
new  levies.  This  injun£lion  not  being  complied  with,  he 
confidered  the  refufal  as  a  rebellion  ;  concerted  with  the  States- 
General,  that  he  ihould  march  in  perfon  with  the  troops  un- 
der his  ccmmand,  to  get  the  attendant  foldiers  diibanded,  de- 
pofe  the  Arminian  magifrrates,  and  turn  out  the  miniliers  of 
their  party.  He  accordingly  fet  out,  accompanied  by  the  de- 
puties of  the  States-General,  in  1518  ;  and,  having  reduced 
the  province  of  Gucldres,  he  was  proceeding  to  Utrecht,  when 
the  States  of  Holland  fent  thither  Grotius,  with  Hoogarbetz, 
penfionary  of  Leyden,  to  put  that  city  into  a  pofture  of  de- 
fence againlT:  him.  But,  their  endeavours  proving  inefFe£lual, 
the  prince  reduced  the  place  ;  and  foon  afterwards  fent  Gro- 
tius and  Hoogarbetz  to  prifon  in  the  caftle  at  the  Hague, 
where  Barncvelt  alfo  was  confined,  Auguft  29th  this  year. 
After  this,  the  States  of  Holland  confented  to  the  national 
fynod,  which  was  opened  at  Dort,  Nov.  15,  161 8,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  ended  in  a  fentence,  condemning  the  five 
articles  of  the  Arminians,  and  in  imprifoning  and  banifliing 
their  miniilers.  This  fentence  was  approved  by  the  States- 
General,  July  2,   16 19. 

After  the  rinng  of  that  fynod,  our  three  prifoncrs  were 
brought  in  order  to  their  trial,  the  ilTue  whereof  was  the  exe- 
cution of  Barnevelt,  May  13,  1619.  Five  days  after  came 
on  the  trial  of  Grotius.  He  had  been  treated,  as  well  as  his 
fellow-prifoner,  with  inconceivable  rigour  during  their  impri- 
fonment,  and  alfo  while  their  caufe  was  depending.  He 
tolls  us  himfeif,  that,  when  they  were  known  to  be  ill,  it 
was  concerted  to  examine  them  ;  that  they  had  noc  liberty  to 
defend  themfelves  ;  that  they  were  threatened  and  teazed  to 
give  immediate  anfwers ;  and  not  fufFered  to  have  their  exa- 
minations read  over  to  them.  Grotius,  having  afked  leave 
to  write  his  defence,  was  allowed  only  five  hours,  and  one 
fheet  of  paper;  he  was  alfo  perfuaded  that,  if  he  would  own 
he  had  tranfgrelfcd  and  aik  pardon,  he  might  obtain  his  li* 
berty ;  but,  as  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himfeif  with,  he 
would  never  take  any  ftep  that  might  infer  confcioufnefs  of 
guilt.  His  wife,  his  father,  brother,  and  friends,  all  approved 
this  refolution.  His  fentence,  after  reciting  the  feveral  rea- 
fons  thereof,  concludes  thus;  *'  For  thefe  caufes,  the  judges, 
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at>pomt€cl  to  try  this  affair,  adminiftering  jiiiliee  in  the  name 
of  the  States-General,  condemn  the  faid  Hugo  Grotius  td 
perpetual  imprifonment,  and  to  be  carried  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed by  the  States  General,  there  to  be  guarded  with  all 
precaution,  and  canfined  the  reil  of  his  days ;  and  de- 
clare his  eftate  confifcated.  Hague,  May  i8,  1619,"  Irt 
purfuance  of  this  fenlence,  he  was  carried  from  the  Hague  td 
the  fortrefs  of  Louveftein  near  Gorcum  in  South  Holland, 
June  6,  1 6 19,  and  24  fols  per  day  afligned  for  his  mainte- 
tenance,  and  as  much  for  Hoogarbetz  ;  but  their  wives  de- 
clared they  had  enough  to  fupport  their  hufbands,  and  that 
they  chofe  to  be  without  an  allowance,  which  was  ioolced 
upon  as  an  affront.  Grotins's  father  afked  leave  to  fee  his 
fon,  hut  was  denied  ;  they  confented  to  admit  his  wife  into 
Louveftein,  but,  if  fhe  came  out,  not  to  be  fuffered  to  re- 
turn. However,  in  the  fequel,  it  was  granted  that  fhe  might 
go  abroad  twice  a  week. 

Grotius  now  became  more  fenfible  than  ever  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  ftudy  ;  which  became  his-buiinefs  and  confolation* 
December  5,  1619,  he  writes  to  Voilius,  that  the  Mufes, 
which  were  always  his  delight,  even  when  immerfed  in 
bufinefs,  were  now  his  conlolation,  and  appeared  more 
amiable  than  ever.  He  wrote  fome  fhort  notes  qn  the  New 
Teftament,  which  he  intended  to  fend  Erpenius,  who  was 
proje£Hng  a  new  edition  of  it ;  but  a  fit  of  illnefs  did  not 
fuffer  him  to  finifh  them.  When  he  was  able  to  refumc  his 
ftudies,  he  compofed,  in  Dutch  verfe,  his  "  Treatife  of  the 
Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Relfglon,"  and  fent  it  to  Voflius, 
who  thought  fome  places  obfcure.  In  1620,  he  promifes 
his  brother  to  fend  him  his  obfervations  on  Seneca's  trage- 
dies ;  thefe  he  had  written  at  Voffius's  defire.  In  162  i,  Du 
Maurier  lofing  his  ladv,  Grorius  writes  him,  February  27,  a 
very  handfome  confolatory  letter,  in  which  he  deduces  with 
great  eloquence  every  topic  of  fupport  that  philofophy  and 
religion  can  fuggeft  on  that  melancholy  occafion.  The  only- 
method  he  took  to  unbend  himfelF,  was  to  go  from  one  work 
to  another.  He  tranflated  the  **  Pheniife  of  Euripides,'* 
wrote  his  *^  Inftitutions  of  the  Laws  of  Holland  in  Dutch,*' 
and  compofed  fome  Ihort  **  Inftruclions  for  his  Daughter" 
Cornelia,  in  the  form   of  a  catechifm,   tic. 

He  had  been  above  18  months  Ihut  up  at  Louveftein,  when, 
January  11,  1620,  Muys  van-Halii,  his  declated  enemy,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  judges,  informed  the  States-General,  that 
he  had  advice  from  good  hands  their  fjrifoner  was  feeking  toj 
make  his  efcape.  Some  perfons  were  fent  to  examine  into 
this  matter;  but,  notwithftanding  all  the  enquiry  that  could  be 
inade,  they  found   no  reafon  to  believe  that  he  had  laid  anv 
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plot  to  get  out.  His  wife,  however,  was  wliolly  employed 
in  contriving  it :  he  had  been  permitted  to  borrow  books  of 
his  friends,  and,  when  he  had  done  with  them,  they  were  car- 
ried back  in  a  cheft  with  his  foul  hnen,  which  was  fent  to 
Gorciim  to  be  waflied.  The  fnft  year  his  guards  were  very 
exa£l  in  examining" the  chcfl;  bur,  being  ufed  to  find  nothing 
in  it  befides  books  and  hnen,  they  grew  tired  of  fearching, 
and  even  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  open  it.  His  w^ife,  ob- 
ferving  their  negligence,  propofed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
She  reprefented  to  her  hufband,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
get  out  of  prifon  when  he  plcafed,  if  he  would  put  himfelf 
into  this  cheft.  However,  not  to  endanger  his  health,  flie 
caufed  holes  to  be  bored  oppofite  where  his  face  was  to  be,  to 
breathe  at ;  and  perfuaded  him  to  try  if  he  could  continue 
fliut  up  in  that  confined  pofture,  as  long  as  it  would  require 
to  go  from  Louveftein  to  Gorcum.  Finding  it  might  be 
done,  file  refolvcd  to  feize  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  ; 
which  very  foon  offered.  The  commandant  of  Louveftein 
going  to  Heufden  to  raife  recruits,  Ihe  made  a  vifit  to  his 
lady>  and  told  her  in  converfation,  that  flic  was  delirous  of 
fending  aw^ay  a  cheft  of  books ;  for,  her  hufband  was  fo  weak, 
that  it  gave  her  great  uneafincfs  to  fee  him  ftudy  with  fuch 
application.  Having  thus  prepared  the  commandant's  wife, 
file  returned  to  her  hufband's  apartment,  and  in  concert  with 
a  valet  and  a  maid  who  were  in  the  fecret,  fhut  him  up  in 
the  cheft  ;  and  at  the  fame  lime,  that  the  people  might  not 
be  furprifed  at  not  feeing  him,  ihe  fpread  a  report  of  his  being 
ill.  Two  foidiers  carried  the  cheft;  which  was  brought 
down,  and  put  into  the  boat ;  and  Grotius's  maid,  who. was 
'  in  the  fecret,  had  orders  to  go  to  Gorcum  with  it.  There  it 
was  put  on  a  horfe,  and  carried  by  two  chairman  to  David 
Dazeiaor's,  a  friend  of  Grotius,  and  brother-in-law  to  Er- 
penius ;  and,  when  every  body  was  gone,  the  maid  opened 
the  cheft.  Grptius  had  felt  no  inconvenience  in  it,  thougli 
its  length  was  not  above  three  feet  and  a  half.  He  got  out, 
drellcd  himfelf  like  an^afon  with  a  rule  and  a  trowel;  and  was 
fecreily  conveyed  in  this  d'lfguife  to  V'alvic  in  Brabant.  Here 
he  made  himlelf  known  to  fome  Arminians,  and  hired  a  car- 
riage to  Antwerp  }  and,  at  AniwerJ),  he  alighted  at  the 
houie  of  Nicolas  Grevincovius,  who  had  been  formerly  a 
minifter  at  Amfterdam.  and  made  himfelf  known  to  liobody 
'iic.     It  was    March  22,    1621,   that   he    thus    received  his 
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Louveilein  ;  and,  to  give  him  time  to  get  off,  Ibe  gave 

ilhicis  was  dangc'ous :   but  as   foon  as  Ihe   learnt 
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in  fafety,  flie  told  the  guards  the  bird  was  flown.  They  In- 
formed the  commandant,  by  this  time  returned  from  Heuf- 
den,  who,  finding  it  true,  confined  Grotius's  wife  moreclofely ; . 
but  upon  her  petition  to  the  States  General,  April  5.  1621, 
fhe  was  difcharged  two  days  after,  and  fufFered  to  carry  away 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  her  in  Louveftein.  From  An* 
twerp,  Grotlus  wrote  to  the  States- General,  March  30,  that, 
in  procuring  his  liberty,  he  had  employed  neither  violence 
nor  corruption  with  his  keepers  ;  that  he  had  nothing  to  re- 
proach liimlelf  with  in  what  he  had  done  ;  that  he  gave  thofe 
counfels  which  he  thought  beft  for  appealing  the  troubles  that 
had  arifen  in  public  bufinefs;  tbat  he  onlv  obeyed  the  ma- 
gi ftrates  of  Rotterdam  his  maflers,  and  the  States  of  Holland 
his  fovereigns ;  and  that  the  perfecution  he  had  fufFered  would 
never  diminifh  his  love  for  his  country,  forwhofe  profperity 
he  heartily  prayed.  He  continued  fome  time  at  Antwerp.  ds« 
liberating  what  courfe  to  take;  and  at  length  determined  to 
go  to  Prance,  where  he  had  many  friends.  He  arrived  at 
Paris,  April  13,  1621  ;  his  wife  in  0£lober  following:  and, 
after  fome  difficulties,  obtaineda  penfion  of  30C0  livres:  But, 
notwithflanding  the  king's  grant,  he  could  not  touch  the  monev; 
they  had  forgot  to  put  it  on  the  civil  lift,  and  the  commillioners 
of  the  treafury  fouad  daily  fome  new  excufe  for  de'aymg  the 
payment.  At  length,  however,  by  the  folicitatlon  of  lome 
powerful  friends,  he  received  It;  but  it  continued  to  be  paid  as 
grants  were  paid  at  that  time,  that  is  to  fay,  verv  flowly. 

Having  coUeffcd  fome  materials  in  prildn  for  his  Apology, 
he  printed  it  in  the  beginning  of  1622;  it  was  tranflated  into 
latin,  and  publlihed  the  fame  year  at  Paris.  It  was  feat  to 
Holland  immediately,  where  it  caufed  fo  much  difguft,  that 
the  States  General  profcribed.  it  as  flanderous,  tending  to 
a'^perfe  by  falihoods  the  fovereign  authority  of  the  government 
Q-'the  United  Provinces;  the  perfon  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
the  States  of  the  particular  provinces,  and  the  towns  them- 
felves  ;  and  forbad  all  pcrfons  to  have  it  in  their  cuftody  on 
p^in  of  death.  Grotnis  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king  of 
France,  to  be  proteded  aeainft  tliis  edift,.  which  imported, 
that  he  fhould  be  apprehended  wherever  found;  whereupon 
his  majefty  took  him  into  h.s  ff;ecial  prote£lion,  the  letters  for 
that  purpofe  being  HTued  at  Paris,  February  25,  1613.  The 
njalevolence  of  tliofe  who  were  thence  in  place  made  no 
change  in  Grotius.  In  the  height  of  tliis  new  peiiecution,  he 
wrote  to  his  broil  er,  that  he  would  ftill  labour  to  promote  the 
intereft  of  Holland;  and  tiiat,  if  the  United  'Provinces  were  de- 
firous  of  entering  into  a  clofer  union  with  France,  hr  wc.uid 
aifift  them  with  all  his  credit.  In  reality,  he  fiijl  preferved 
many  friends,  who  ardently  wifhcd  lor  his   return  i  though 
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they  were  not  able  in  any  wife  to  faciiicate  it.     In  1623,  hs 
publifhed  at  Paris  his  edition  of  Stobeeus. 

He  had  now  lived  a  year  in  the  noife  of  Paris,  and  began 
to  think  of  retiring  into  the  country,  when  the  prcfident  de 
Meme  offered  hmi  one  of  his  feats  at  Bologne,  near  Senhs. 
Grotius  accepted  the  offer,  and  palTed  there  the  fpring  and 
fummer  of  the  year  1623  In  this  caftle  he  began  his  great 
work,  which  fingly  is  fiifRcient  to  render  his  name  immortal  ; 
1  mean  his  '*Treatife  of  the  Rights  of  Peace  and  War,"  He  had 
vifited  the  mofi:  diftinguifhed  men  of  learnino;  ;  among  others 
Salmaiius  and  Rigault,  and  had  the  free  ufe  of  de  Thou 's  h- 
brary  :  he  fometimes  alfo  made  cxcuriions  to  St.  Germ  '.ins, 
-where  the  court  was;  but,  having  learned  that  dc  Meme 
wanted  to  relide  liimfclf  at  Bologne,  he  returned  to  Paris  ir^ 
October.  April  23,  1625,  prince  Frederic  Henry  luccceding 
to  the  poft  of  Stadthclder  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Maurice, 
Grotius's  friends  conceived  great  hopes  of  obtaining  leave  for 
his  return  to  Holland:  and,  at  their  requeil,  he  wrote  to  the 
new  Stadthclder  for  this  purpofe,  but  without  efFe6I ;  as  he 
had  {)efore  conjeflured.  However,  he  was  now  in  the  height 
of  his  glory  by  the  prodigious  fuccefs  of  his  book,  *'De 
Jure  Belli  &  Pacis,*'  which  was  publiflicd  this  year.  In  the 
mean  time  he  began  to  grow  tired  of  that  city.  His  penfioa 
was  ill-paid,  and  his  revenue  infufiicient  to  keep  him  decently 
"with  a  wife  and  a  family.  He  had  an  offer  of  being  pro- 
felfor  of  law  in  a  college  at  Denmark ;  but,  though  he  wa§ 
fatisfied  v^^ith  the  falary,  he  thought  the  place  beneath  his  ac- 
ceptance. 

His  heart  was  flrongly  bent  upon  returning  to  his  native 
country;  and  in  thefe  wjiflies  he  fent  his  wife  into  Holland 
m  the  fpring  of  1627,  that  the  might  enquire  how  matters 
ftood  :  but,  as  he  continued  in  the  refolution  to  make  no  fo- 
licitations  for  leave,  all  the  endeavours  of  his  fiiends  were 
fruitlefs.  However,  they  obtain-r-d  a  caufe  of  fome  confcquence 
to  him.  He  reclaimed  his  effedfs  which  were  confifcated,  and 
his  demand  was  granted.  In  fine,  notv.'ithftanding  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  liis  friend's  folicitations.herefoived,  by  his  wife's  advice, 
to  go  thither;  and  accordingly  fet  out,  0£lober  1631.  The 
feiitence  pafTed  againlf  him  being  fliil  in  force,  his  friends  ad- 
vifed  the  concealing  of  himlelf.  This  Hep  appeared  to  him 
Ihameful  and  ill-timed.  He  went  to  Rotterdam,  as  thinking  it 
the  fafeif,  becaufe,  having  filled  the  place  of  penlionary  with 
much  honour,  he  was  greatly  beloved  in  the  town  ;  but  tlie 
magilfratcs  giving  him  to  underfland,  that  they  did  not  ap- 
prove his  appea  ing  in  public,  he  left  Rotterdam,  and,  paihna: 
to  AintUruam,  lie  was  extremely  well  received  there  ;  and 
pelft  alfo,  where  he  was  born,  Ihewed  him  a  hncere  refped. 

But 
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But  no  city  ventured  publicly  to  prote(5l  h'uii ;  and  the  States- 
■General,  thinkir^g  thernfelves  affronted  by  this  boilnefs  in 
continuing  in  the  country  without  their  leave,  and  by  the  re- 
pugnance he  fhewed  to  afk  them  pardon,  iffued  an  ordnance, 
December  10,  163T,  enjoining  all  bailiffs  of  the  country  to 
feize  his  perfon,  and  give  them  notice  :  but  nobody  would  ex- 
ecute it;  and,  to  employ  hlmlelf  till  his  ftte  Ihould  be  de- 
termined, he  refolved  to  follow  the  bufinefs  of  a  chamber- 
council.  With  this  view  he  defired  his  brother,  in  a  letter 
dated  Februarv  16,  1632,  to  fend  him  what  law  booHLs  he  had, 
fuch  as  he  might  want  for  that  office.  He  could  make  no 
ufe  of  thefe  books;  for,  the  States  General,  on  March  10,  re« 
newed  their  ordinance,  upon  pain  to  thofe,  who  would  not 
obey,  of  lofing  their  places,  and  with  a  promife  of  2000 
florins  to  any  one  who  fhould  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
jultice.  Upon  this  he  thought  proper  to  feek  his  fortune 
elfewhere  ;  and,  March  17,  he  fet  out  from  Amfterdam  on 
his  w^ay  to  Hamburgh,  and  paffed  the  fine  feafon  at  an  agree- 
able feat  called  Okenhufe,  near  the  Elbe,  belonging  ro  Wil. 
liam  Morth,  a  dutchman.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  h6 
^ent  to  Hamburgh,  and  lodged  with  one  Van  Sorgen,  a  mer^ 
chant:  but  the  town  did  not  pro\^e  agreeable  to  him,  and  hfc 
paffed  his  time  but  heavily  till  the  return  of  his  wife  from 
Zealand  in  autumn  1633.  She  had  always  been  his  confola- 
tion  in  adverfity,  and  rendered  his  life  more  agreeable.  Her 
bufinefs  at  Zealand  was  to  picK  up  the  remains  of  their  fortune, 
which  (he  probably  brought  with  her  to  Hamburgh.  While 
he  continued  here,  fome  advantageous  propofals  were  made 
liim  from  Spain,  Poland,  Denmark,  theduke  of  Holftein,  and 
fcveral  otlier  princes ;  but  he  ftill  entertained  the  thought  of  a 
reconciliation  with  his  native  country.  At  length,  however, 
lie  was  determined. 

He  had  always  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  Guffavus 
king  of  Sweden;  and  that  prince  having  fent  to  Paris  Benedift 
Oxenllicrn,  a  relation  of  the  chancellor,  to  bring  to  a  final 
conclufion  the  treaty  between  France  and  Sweden,  this  mi- 
nifter  made  acquaintance  with  Grotius,  and  refolved,  ifpof- 
fible,  to  draw  him  to  his  mailer's  court :  and  Grotius  writes, 
that  if  that  monarch  would  nominate  him  ambailcdor,  with 
the  proper  falary  for  the  decent  fupport  of  the  dignity,  the  pro- 
pofal  (hould  merit  his  regard.  In  this  Situation  Salvius,  vice- 
chancellor  of  Sweden,  a  great  ftatefman,  and  a  man  of  learn-, 
ing,  being  then  at  this  city,  Grotius  made  acquaintance  with 
him,  and  favy  him  frequently.  Polite  literature  was  the  fub- 
je£l  of  their  convex fation.  Salvius  conceived  a  great  el^eem 
for  Grotius,  and  the  favourable  report  he  made  of  him  to  the 
}iigh-f  hancellor  Oxcnftierti  determined  the  latter  to  write  to 
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Grotiiis  to  come  to  him,  that  he  might  employ  him  in  affairs 
of  the  greateft  importance.  Grotius  accepted  of  this  invna:  ion ; 
and  fctting  out  for  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  where  that  mi- 
nifter  was,  arrived  there  in  May  1634.  He  was  received  with 
the  greateft  pohtenefs  by  Oxenfliern,  but  withoaf  explaining 
his  intentions.  However,  in  confidence  of  the  high-chancel- 
lor's chara6\er,  he  fent  for  his  wife;  and  Ihe  arrived  at  Franc- 
fort  with  his  daughters  and  fon,  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 
The  chancellor  continued  to  heap  civiliiies  upon  him,  without 
mentioning  a  word  of  bufinefs ;  but  ordered  that  he  fhould 
follow  him  to  Mentz,  and  at  length  declared  him  counfelior 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  her  ambaffador  to  the  court  of 
France. 

As  foon  as  he  could  depend  upon  an  eflablifhment,  he  re- 
folved  to  renounce  his  country,  and  to  make  it  known  by 
fome  public  a£l,  that  he  confidered  hlmfclf  as  no  longer  a 
dutchman..  In  this  fpirit  he  fent  his  brothtr  letters  for  the 
prince  of  O-^angeand  the  dutch  to  that  purport,  July  13,  this 
year:  he  likewifc  wrote  to  Rotterdam,  which  had  deferred 
nominating  a  penfionary  after  the  fentence  pafTed  againil  him, 
that  they  might  proceed  to  an  eleiiiou,  lince  they  muft  no 
longer  look  upon  him  as  a  dutchman.  i'!e  fet  out  from 
Mentz  on  his  embafTy  to  France  in  the  beginnine  of  1636, 
and  always  fupported  with  great  firmnefs  the  rights  and  ho- 
nours belonging  to  the  rank  of  an  ambaffador.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  charai^cr  in  France  till  164.x,  when  he  was 
recalled  at  his  own  requeft.  In  order  to  hi<^  return,  having 
obtained  a  pafTport  through  Holland,  he  embarked  at  Dieppe, 
and  arrived  at  Amfleidam  in  1645,  where  he  was  extremely 
well  receive:!  and  entertained  at  the  public  cxpence.  I'hatcity 
fitted  out  a  v^lTel  to  carry  him  (o  Hamburgh,  where  he  was,  May 
16,  this  year.  He  went  next  day  to  Lubeck.  and  thence  to 
Wifmar,  where  count  Wrans-le,  admiral  of  the  Swedith  jfleet, 
gave  him  a  fplendid  entertainment,  and  afterwards  fent  a  man 
of  v/ar  with  him  to  Calmer,  whither  the  chancellor  fent  a 
gendeman  with  his  coach  to  bring  him  to  Suderacher.  He 
coniinued  there  about  a  fortnight  with  the  chancellor  and 
other  ( mbaifadors,  who  treated  him  with  great  honours.  Re- 
turning to  Calmer,  he  went  by  land  to  Stockholm,  whither 
queen  Chriflin.-i  came  from  Upfil  to  fee  him. 

Her  majef^v  had.  before  hi^  departure  from  France,  af- 
fured  him  that  ihe  was  exremely  fatislied  with  his  fervices ; 
and  (lie  now  gave  him  feveral  audiences,  and  made  him  dine 
with  her,  and  he  appeared  to  be  abundantly  pleafed  with  the 
honours  lie  received  :  but  as  he  faw  they  were  in  no  hafle  to 
do  any  thing  for  him,  and  only  rewarded  him  with  compli- 
ments, he  grevy  uncafy,  and  alked  leave  to  lethe.  He  was 
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confirmed  in  this  refolution,  by  finding  the  court  filled  up 
with  perfons  that  had  conceived  a  jealoufy  againft  him  ;  befides, 
the  air  of  Sweden  did  not  agree  with  him.  The  queen  ie- 
veral  times  re^ufed  to  grant  him  his  difmiiHon,  and  fignified 
that  if  he  would  continue  in  her  fervice  in  quality  of  counfellor 
o^  ftate,  an-i  bring  his  family  in^o  Sweden,  he  fhould  have  no 
reafoii  to  repent  it :  but  he  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his 
own  health,  who  could  not  bear  the  cold  air  of  that  kingdom. 
He  afked  a  pafTport,  which  they  delaying  to  grant,  he  grew  fo 
uneafy,  that  he  refolvtd  to  be  gone  without  it.  Leaving 
Stockholm,  therefore,  he  went  to  a  fea-port  two  leagues 
diftant,  in  order  to  embark  for  Lubeck.  The  queen,  being 
informed  of  his  departure,  fent  a  gentleman  to  tell  him  (he 
wanted  to  fee  him  once  more,  otherwife  flie  fhould  think  he 
was  difpleafed  with  her.  He  returned  therefore  to  Stockholm, 
and  explained  himfelf  to  the  queen,  who  feemed  fatisiied  with 
his  reafons,  and  made  him  a  large  prefent  in  money;  adding 
to  it  fome  filver  plate  which  was  not  finifhed  fooner,  and 
which  he  was  afTured  had  delayed  the  granting  of  his  paiTport, 
That  was  afterwards  ifTued  ;  and  the  queen  gave  him  a  veiicl, 
on-board  which  he  embarked,  Augufl  12,  for  Lubeck. 

But  the  veiTel  was  fcarce  failed  when  a  violent  florm  arofe, 
which  obliged  her  after  three  days  toiling  to  put  in,  Augufl  17, 
on  the  coail  of  Pomerania,  fourteen  miles  from  Dantzick. 
Grotius  fet  out  in  an  open  waggon  for  Lubeck,  and  arrived  at 
Roflock,  Augufl  26,  very  ill,  having  travelled  about  fixty  m.iles 
through  wind  and  rain.  He  lodged  with  Balleman,  and  fent 
for  Stochman  the  phyiician,  who,  from  the  fymptoms,  judged 
he  could  not  live  long.  On  the  28th  he  fent  for  '^uiflorpius, 
minifler  of  that  town,  who  gives  tlie  following  account  of  his 
lafl  moments :  "  You  are  defirous  of  hearing  how  that  phoenix 
of  literature,  Hugo  Grotius,  behaved  in  his  lalt  moments;  f 
am  going  to  tell  you.'*  He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  and  his  fending  for  Stochman,  a  fcotch  phy- 
fician,  after  which  he  goes  on  as  follows:  "  he  fent  for  mc 
about  nine  at  night ,  1  went,  and  found  him  almofl  at  the  point 
of  death.  1  faid,  '  There  was  nothing  i  defired  more  than  to 
have  feen  him  in  health,  that  I  might  have  had  the  pieafure  of 
his  converfation  ;'  he  faid,  'God  hath  ordered  it  otherwife.* 
I  deiired  him  *to  prepare  himfelf  foi  a  happier  life,  to  acknow^ 
l^d^t  he  was  a  finner,  and  repent  of  his  faults  ;'  and  happening 
to  mention  the  pub  ican,  who  acknowledged  he  was  a  iinner, 
and  alkcl  God's  mercv,  he  anfwercd,  '  I  am  that  publican-*  I 
went  on.  and  told  him  that  *  he  mufl  have  recourfc  to  lefus 
Chrifl,  without  whom  there  is  no  falvation.'  He  replied,  'I 
place  my  hope  in  Jefus  Chrifl.*     I  began  to  repeat  aloud  in 
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german  the  prayer  that  begins  Herr  Jefufp]  ;  he  followed  me5 
in  a  very  low  voice  with  his  hands  clafped.  \A'hen  1  had 
done,  1  afked  him  if  he  undcrftood  me;  he  anfwered,  *  J  un- 
derftand  you  very  well.'  1  continued  to  repeat  to  him  thofe 
pafTages  of  the  word  of  God,  which  are  commonly  offered  to 
the  remembrance  of  dying  perfong  ;  and,  afldng  it  he  underiiood 
xne,  he  anfwered  me,  *  1  heard  your  voice,  but  did  not  under- 
flanc  what  you  faid.'  Thefe  were  his  laft  words ;  foon  after 
he  expired,  juft  at  midnight.  His  body  was  delivered  to  the 
phyficians,  who  took  out  his  bowels,  and  ealily  obtained  leave 
to  bury  them  in  our  principal  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Wary." 

Thus  died  this  extraordinary  perfon,  Augufl  28,  at  night, 
3645.  His  corpfc  was  carried  to  Delft,  and  depofited  in  the 
ton;b  of  his  anceftors.  He  wrote  this  modeft  epitaph  for 
himfelf. 

**  Grotiushic  Htigo  eft  Batavum  captivu3&  exul, 
Legatus  rcgni,  Suecia  magna,  tui.'* 

Among  his  works  thefe  are  the  principal,  iirf!,  his  **  An- 
tholof^ia.*'  2.  *'  V^ia  ad  Pacem  Ecclefiafticam."  3.  "  Hifloria 
Gothorum,  &:c."  4.  **  Remarks  on  Juflinian's  Laws.'*  5. 
•'Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New'  Teftament,  with  feveral 
Pieces  annexed."  6  *'  Didertatio  Hift.  &  Politic,  de  Ivog- 
matis,Ritibus,  &;  GubernationeEcclefiae,  Sec."  7.  "DeOrigine 
Gentium  Americanarum,  &c."  with  two  anfwers  to  Dr.  Laets 
in  its  defence,   8.  *'  An  Introduftion  to  the  Laws  of  Holland." 

9.  "Notes  to  Tacitus,"  published  in  Lipfius's  edition,  1640. 

10.  *'  Notes  upon  Lucian,"  publilhed  in  16 14.  In  1652, 
there  came  out  a  fmall  coUeftion  in  i2mo,  with  this  title, 
*'Hugonis  Grotii  qua^dam  inedita,  aliaqueex  Belgic'e  editis  La- 
tine  vcrfa  argumenti  theolog.  jurid.  politic,"  and  in  1687,  an 
edition  of  his    "  Epiftles." 

GROTIUS  (William),  a  native  of  Delft,  and  a  younger 
brother  of  Hugo  Grotius,  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  wrote 
feveral  books  ;  in  particular,  '*  Enchiridion  de  Principis  Juris 
Naturse,"  printed  at  the  Hague.  He  wrote  alfo,  and  which 
were'publifhed  after  his  death  ''Virasjuris  confultorum  quorum 
in  Pandeftis  extant  nomina."     He  died  in  ib02. 

GROTIUS  (P£Ter),  the  fecond  fon  of  Hugo  Grotius, 
was  eminent  both  for  his  knowledge  as  a  lawyer  and  his 
acutenefs  as  a  philologill.     He  died  in  1678. 

[p]  It  is  a  prayer  addrelTed  to  Jefus  the  Mediator.  Le  Clerc  has  recited  it 
Chrift,  and  fuited  to  the  condition  of  a  at  length,  in  Sentimens  de  quelq.  Thco- 
^ying  perfon,  who  builds  his  hopes  on    log.  lelt.  xvii.  p.  397. 
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GROVE  (HenPwY),  a  learned  divine  among  the  englifh 
preibyterians,  was  defcended  from  the  Groves  of  Wiltihire, 
and  the  Rowes  of  I>evonIhire.  His  grandfather  Grove  was 
ejedled  from  a  living  in  Devonfliire  fcr  nonconformity  in 
J 662:  his  fatlier  fuffered  much  in  the  fame  <;aufe  for  lay- 
nonconformity  under  Charles  aud  James  II.  The  eminent 
piety  of  Mr.  Rowe,  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  hde, 
may  be  known  by  the  account  of  bis  hfe  by  Mr.  Theophilus 
Gale.  His  father,  in  particular,  filled  a  Hfe  of  eighty  years 
honourably  and  ufcfuUy,  and  died  univerfaiiy  eilieemed  and 
lamented.  From  fuch  parents  our  author  was  born  at  Taun^ 
ton  in  Somerfetfhire,  January  4,  1683;  and,  at  fourteeen  years 
of  age,  being  polTefled  with  a  fufhcient  iicck  of  cJafficai  li* 
teracure  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  academical  learning 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wairen  of  Taunton,  who  was  for  many 
years  at  the  head  of  a  tlourifhing  academy.  Having  finiihed 
his  courfe  of  philofopliy  and  divini*^y  under  Mr.  Warren,  he 
removed  to  London  ;  and  fludicd  fome  time  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rowe,  to  whom  -ic  was  nearly  related.  At  this  time  he 
contra<^ed  a  friendihip  with  feveral  perfons  of  merit,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Dr.  Watts,  which  continued  till  his  death, 
though  they  differed  in  their  judgement  upon  feveral  poiati 
warmly  controverted  among  diviries. 

After  two  years  fpcnt  in  London,  he  returned  into  the^ 
country  ;  and,  being  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  began  to 
preach  with  great  r-putation,  i  he  fpjrit  of  devotion  which 
prevailed  in  his  fermons  early  procured  the  friendihip  of  Mrs. 
Singer,  afterwards  Mrs.  Rowe,  which  fhe  'expreffed  in  an 
**  Ode  on  Death,"  addrefled  to  Mr.  Grove.  Soon  after  his 
beginning  to  preach,  he  married;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  upon  the  death  of  his  tutor,  Mr.  Warren,  was  chofen 
to  fucceed  him  in  tlte  academy  at  Taunton.  The  province 
firft  aligned  him,  was  ethics  and  pneumatology ;  and  he  com- 
pofed  fyftems  in  each.  His  concern  in  the  academy  obliging 
him  to  a  relidence  in  Taunton,  he  preached  for  eighteen  years 
to  two  fmall  congregations  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1708, 
he  commenced  author,  by  a  piece  intituled,  "  The  Regulation 
of  Diverlions,''  drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils;  and  about 
the  fame  time,  Br.  Samuel  Clarke  publilhed  his  '*  Difcourfc 
on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God;"  and  the  proof  therein 
from  the  necefTary  ideas  of  fpace  and  duration  not  convincing 
our  author,  he  wrote  to  the  do£lor  for  information  and  fa- 
tisfaftion  upon  that  head.  This  occaiioned  their  exchanging 
feveral  letters  i  when,  not  being  able  to  convince  each  other, 
the  debate  was  dropped  with  cxpreffions  of  great  mutual 
pfleein.  The  next  offering  he  made  to  the  public  was  fe- 
yeral  papers  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  *' Spedator,"  viz. 
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No.  588,  601,  626,  635.  In  1718,  he  publlflied  "  An  Eflay 
towards  a  Demonftration  of  the  Soul's  Immortah'ty.'*  About 
1719,  when  thofe  angry  difputes  upon  the  Trinity  unhappily 
divided  the  prefbyterians,  and  when  the  animofities  were  car- 
ried fo  high  as  to  produce  excommunications,  &c.  Mr.  Grove's 
moderate  condud  was  fuch,  as  drew  on  him  the  ccnfures  and 
difpleafure  of  fome  of  his  own  perfualion :  the  reafons  for 
this  moderate  conduct  are  mentioned  in  his  **  Effay  on  the 
Terms  of  Chriilian  Communion." 

In  1725,  he  loft  his  partner  in  the  academy,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  James;  and  was^  now  obliged  to  take  the  ftudents  in  di- 
vinity under  his  direftion.  He  couiined  himfelf  to  no  fyftem 
h\  divinity,  but  direfted  his  pupils  to  the  beft  writers  on  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  and  an  impartial  confideration  of  the 
chief  controverfies  therein.  He  likewife  fucceeded  Mr.  James 
in  his  pailoral  charge  at  Fuliwood  near  Taunton,  in  which 
lie  continued  till  his  death.  In  1730,  he  pubhfhed,  *' The 
Evidence  of  our  Saviour's  Refurre^tion  confidered  ;"  and,  the 
jame  year,  *'  Some  Thoughts  concerning  the  Proof  of  a  future 
State  from  Reafon,"  in  anfwer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hallct,  junior, 
which  drew  him  into  a  difpu'e  on  the  point  with  that  divine. 
In  this  controverfy,  he  was  thought  to  difparage  the  neceffity 
of  revelation,  in  regard  to  that  proof,  in  1732,  he  printed 
•*  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Nature  and  Defign  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  where  he  fet  that  inftitution  in  the  fame  light  with 
bifliop  Hoadly.  In  1734.,  he  pubHAied,  without  his  name, 
*'  Wifdom  the  firft  Spring  of  A6lion  in  the  Deity,"  which 
was  animadverted  on,  as  to  fome  particulars,  by  Mr.  Balguv, 
who,  however,  allowed  the  difcourfe  in  general  to  abound 
with  fol id  remark 5  and  found  reafonings.  In  1736,  he  pub- 
lifhed  *'  A  Difcourle  on  faving  Faith."  The  fame  year  he 
met  with  an  affliction,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  offhew- 
ing  the  flrength  of  his  chriftian  patience  and  relignation ;  this 
was  the  death  of  his  wife:  and,  a  little  more  than  a  )ear  after 
this,  he  died  himfelf :  for,  having  preached  on  February  19, 
1737-8,  and  with  fuch  an  uncommon  flow  of  fpirits  as  he 
faid  he  could  hardly  govern,  he  was  violently  feized  at  night 
with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  upon  the  27th.  His 
friends  ere6led  a  handfome  monument  over  his  grave,  on 
which  is  a  latin  infciiption  compofed  by  the  late  Di.  Ward, 
rhetoric-profcflbr  at  Grelham-college,  who  hath  aifo  obliged 
the  world  with  an  englith  verfion  of  it,  Befides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  pubiifhed  many  fermons  uyon  feveral 
©ccaiions,  and  alio  a  volume  of  '*  Mifcellanies  in  Prole  and 
Verfe  "  Alter  his  death  came  out  by  fubicription  his  "  Poll- 
humous  Works,  1740,"  in  4  vols.  Svo. 

GRUCHIUS 
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GRUCHIUS  (Nicolas)  of  a  noble  family  of  Ronen, 
was,  as  the  compilers  of  the  Diftionnaire  Hiltorique  affirm, 
**  le  Premier  qui  expliqua  Ariflote  en  Grec."  He  was  author 
of  various  works.  He  tranflated  Caftanedo's  *•  Hiilory  of 
the  Indies,"  and' he  publiflicd  a  treatife  *' De  Comitiis 
Romanorum." 

GRUDIUS.  (Nicolas  Everard),  treafurer  of  Brabant, 
wrote  poetry,  fau'ed  and  prophane,  in  latin.     He  died  in  1571- 

GRUE  (Thomas),  a  frenchman,  celebrated  for  his  vari- 
ous tranflations  of  englifh  works  into  french.  Among  others 
he  publifhed  Rofs's  "  Hiftory  of  all  Religions,"  and  Abraham 
Roger's  "  Gate  opened  to  the  Knowledge  of  Paganifm." 

GRUGET  (Claude),  lived  in  the  fixteenth  century. 
He  was  famous  for  his  tranflations  from  Italian  and  fpaniih 
into  french,  in  particular  an  edition  of  the  "  Heptameron  of 
the  Queen  of  Navarre." 

GRUNER  {John  Frederic),  an  eminent  theolocjian  and 
excellent  fcholar;  was  author  of  many  ufeful  and  important 
works,  a  catalogue  of  which  is  given  by  Harles  in  his  book 
*'  De  vitis  Philologorum."  His  talents  are  reprefented  to 
liave  been  very  various,  and  his  diligence  indefatigable.  He 
publifhed  a  new  edition  of  *'  Ccelius  Sedulius,"  with  various 
commentaries,  "  An  lnrrodu6\ion  to  Roman  Antiquities," 
**  Mifcellanea  Sacra,"  **  Va.rions  critical  Remarks  on  the 
Clallics,"  new  editions  of  ''  Eutropius  and  Veileius  Pater- 
cuius,  &:c."  He  was  born  at  Coburg  in  1723,  and  died 
in  1778. 

GRUTERUS  (Janus),  a  celebrated  phdologer,  was 
born  December  3,  i  ^60,  at  Antwerp  in  Jirabant.  Pie  was  tlie 
fonof  John  Walter  Grater,  burgo-mafker  of  Antwerp  ;  who,- 
being  one  of  tliofe  who  figned  the  famous  petition  to  the  dii- 
chefs  of  Parma,  the  governefs  of  the  Netherlands,  whic'i 
gave  rife  to  the  word  Gueux  [Beggars],  was  profcribed  his 
country.  He  eroded  the  fea  to  Norwich  in  England,  taking 
his  wife  (who  was  an  engllfli  woman)  and  family  along  with 
him.  Young  Grutcr  was  then  but  an  infant  5  he  had  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  imbibing  the  elements  of  learning  from 
his  mother,  Catharine  Tilhcm ;  who,  befides  french,  Italian, 
and  englifli,  was  complete  miftrefs  of  latin,  and  fo  well 
(killed  in  greek  that  fhe  could  read  Galen  in  tlie  original; 
which,  Bayle  fays,  is  more  than  one  phyfician  in  a  thouiand 
can  do.  Thefamilv,  being  perfecuted  on  account  of  the  pro- 
teiiajit  religion,  found  an  alylum  in  England,  where  they  re- 
fided  feveial  years,  and  at  a  proper  age  lent  their  ion  to  com- 
plete his  education  at  Cambridge.  His  parents,  after  fome 
time,  repaffing  the  fea  to  Middlcburg,  the  fon  followed  them  to 
Hoiland;  and,  going  to   Leyden,  Auiied  the   civil  law,  and 

took 
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took  his  do£lor*s  degree  there-  Jn  that  faculty;  but,  applying; 
himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  polite  literature,  he  became  an 
early  author  in  that  way,  as  appears  by  fome  latin  vcrfes  which 
he  publiflied,  under  the  title  of  **  Ocelli,"  at  twenty  years 
of  aee. 

After  taking  h's  degree,  he  went  to  Antwerp,  to  his  father, 
who  had   returned  tliither  as  foon  as  the  States  had  poiTeffed 
themfelves  of  it;  but.   when   the  city   was  threatened  with  a 
liege  by  the  duke  of  Parma  in  1584,  was  fent  to  France,  where 
he  refided  fome  years,  and  then  vifited  other  countries.     The 
particular  route   and  circumftances  of  his   travels    afterwards 
are  not  known  ;  only   it  is   certain  that  he  read   public   lec- 
tures upon  the  clalhcs  at  Ro"ock,  particularly  on  Suetonius. 
He  was  in  Prufua,   when  Chriftian,  duke  of  Saxony,  offered 
him  tlie  chair  of  hiflory-profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Wit^ 
temburg ;  which  place  he  enjoved   but  a   few  months:    for, 
upon  the  death  of  tiiat  prince,  his  fucceffors  defiring  the  pro- 
feilors  to  fubfcribe  the  aft   of  concord  on   pain   of  forfeiting 
their  places,   Gruterus  chofe  rather  to   refign  than  fubfcribe 
any  confVluon  of  faith  againft  his  confcience.     He  was  treated 
with    particular   feverity   on    this  occaiion  ;  for,  though  two 
others  were  deprived  on  the  lame  account,  yet  half  a  year's 
falarv  was  allowed  ihem  by  way  of  gratification,  accoidingto 
tbecuiloni  oftliofe  countries,  with  regard  to  perfons  honour- 
ably difc  barged:  wliereas  this  prcfent  was   fo  far   from  being 
made  to  Gruterus,  that  they  did  not  defray  even  the  expenccs 
of  his  journey.     The  truth  is,  he  was  the  woril    courtier  in 
the  world  ;  and  he  judged  that,  all  things  conlidered,  it  would 
be  moie  advantageous  to  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  that 
prefent  than  to    trifle  away  his  time  in  tedious  folicitations. 
We  do  not  know  whither  he  dire£ted  his  ileps  next ;  only  vye 
are  told,  that,  being  at  Padua  at  the  time  of  Riccoboni's  death, 
that  profelTor's  place  was  offered  to  him,  together  with  liberty 
of  confcience :  the  falary  too  was  very  confiderable,  but  he  re- 
fufed  all  thefe  advantages.     He  was  apprehenfive  that  {o  pro- 
fitable and  honourable  employ  would  expofe    him  to  the  at- 
tacks of  envy,  and  he  would  not  fubmit  to  the  bare  exercifcof 
his  religion  in  private.     He  was  much  better  pleafed  with  hi» 
invitation  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  filled  the  profcffor's  chair 
with  great  reputation  for   many  years;  and,  in  1502,  had  the 
direftion  of  that  famous  library,  which  was  afterwards  carried 
to  Rome. 

This  employ  fuitcd  his  genius,  and  foon  after  he  publifhed 
the  moll  ufeful  of  his  works,  his  large  collefti.on  of  ii>fcrip- 
tions,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.  who 
beftowcd  great  encomiums  upon  it,  and  gave  Gruterus  the 

choice, 
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choice  of  his  own  reward.  He  anfwered  that  he  would  leav«t 
it  to  the  emperor's  wifdom,  only  begged  it  might  not  be  pe- 
cuniary. In  the  fame  temper,  upon  hearing  tliere  was  a  de- 
lign  to  give  a  coat  of  arms,  in  order  to  raife  the  dignity  of 
his  extradion,  he  declared,  that,  fo  far  from  defeiving  a  new 
coat  ot  arms,  he  was  too  much  burthencd  with  thofe  which 
had  devolved  to  him  from  his  ancellors.  The  emperor  was 
then  delired  to  grant  him  a  general  licence  for  all  the  books 
of  his  own  puhlifliing.  The  emperor  net  only  coniented  to 
it,  but  alfo  granted  him  a  privilege  of  licejifing  others.  The 
emperor  intended  to  create  him  a  count  of  the  facred  palace; 
and  the  aifair  was  carried  fo  far,  that  the  patent  was  drawn, 
and  brought  back  to  be  ratified  by  his  fign  manual ;  but,  tl>e 
emperor  happening  to  die  in  the  interim,  it  was  left  without 
the  lignature,  and  fo  the  affair  came  to  nothing.  Neverthe- 
lefs  Gruierus  beftowed  the  fame  encomiums  on  the  good  em- 
peror as  if  it  had  been  completed.  His  privilege,  however, 
of  licenling  books  was  of  great  advantage  to  him,  lince  he  pub- 
lilhed  a  vait  r.umber,  being  one  of  the  mofl:  laborious  writers 
of  his  age.  This  tafk  he  was  the  better  enabled  to  execute 
by  the  help  of  his  library,  which  was  large  and  curious, 
having  coif  him,  no  lefs  than  i2C0  crowns  in  gold.  Imagine, 
then,  how  deep  Jiis  affliction  muft  be,  when  it  was  deftroyed 
and  plundered,  together  with  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  in  1622. 
Ofwald  Smendius,  his  fon-in-law,  endeavoured  to  fave  it,  but 
in  vain.  For  this  purpofe,  he  wrote  to  one  of  the  great  ofh- 
cers  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  troops  ;  but  the  wild  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  foldiers  could  not  be  retrained.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  and  faw  the  havock  that  had  been  made 
at  his  father's  houfe ;  he  then  tried  to  fave  at  leaft  what  Gru- 
terus's  amanuenfis  had  lodged  in  the  elefl:or's  library,  and 
brought  the  Popes  commiilibn  to  give  him  leave  to  remove 
them.  He  received  for  anfwer,  that  as  to  the  iMSS.  the  Pope 
had  o:dered  them  all  to  be  fought  for  carefully,  and  carried  to 
Rome ;  but  as  to  the  printed  books,  leave  would  be  given 
to  reftore  them  to  Gruterus,  provided  it  was  approved  by  Tilly 
under  his  hand.  However,  this  pretended  favour  proved 
of  no  efFeft,  becaufe  I'illy  could  not  be  fpoken  with. 

Gruterus  had  left  Heidelberg  before  it  was  taken,  and  re- 
tired to  his  fon-in-law's  at  Bretten,  whence  he  went  to 
Tubingen,  where  he  ftayed  fome  time.  He  made  feveral  re- 
moves afterwards,  and  received  invitations  to  read  le£lures  at 
feveral  places,  particularly  one  from  Denmark.  The  curators 
alfo  of  the  univerlity  of  Franecker  ofTeied  him  the  profeflbr- 
ihip  of  hiftory  in  1624  »  ^"^  when  the  afiairs  of  the  Palati- 
nate vv<jre  a  little  fettled,  he  returned  to  Bretten  j  where,  how- 
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ever,  he  found  himfelf  very  much  teazed  by  fome  young 
jefuits,  who  were  fond  of  difputing.  In  reality,  Gruterus 
never  loved  controverfy,  efpecially  upon  religious  fubje6ls. 
!Nor  indeed  was  it  the  bufinefs  of  a  critic  of  his  fame  to  dif- 
pute  about  controverted  points  with  young  jefuits  juft  frefh 
plumed  with  the  fubtleties  of  the  fchools ;  and  he  found  no 
other  way  of  getting  rid  of  their  importunities  than  to  go  and 
live  at  a  diftan.ce  from  them.  He  retired  therefore  to  a  coun- 
try-houfe,  whicJi  he  purchafed  near  Heidelberg,  where  he 
lafed  to  make  viiits  occaiionally.  He  came  from  one  of  thefe, 
September  10,  1527  ;^  and  going  to  Bernheldenj  a  countrv-feat 
belonging  to  his  fon- in-law  Smendius,  about  a  league's  dif- 
tance  from  Heidelberg,  he  fell  fick  the  fame  day,  and  expired 
there  ten  days  afterwards.  His  corpfe  was  carried  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  interred  in  St.  Peter's  church. 

GRUTERUS  ''Peter),  was  a  practitioner  of  phyfic  in 
feveral  parts  of  Flanders,  In  1609  ^^^  publiflied  at  I  eyden  a 
*'  Century  of  Latin  Letters,"  in  whicn  he  affeCled  old  words 
and  obfolete  phrafes.  In  1629,  he  publilhed  a  '*  New  Century 
of  Letters,"  at  Amflerdam,  at  which  place  he  died  in  1634. 

GRYNiEUS  (Simon),  a  very  learned  german,  was  the  fon 
cf  a  peafant  of  Suabia,  and  born  at  Veringen  in  the  county  of 
HohenzoUern  in  1493.  ^^  purfued  bis  ftudies  in  Pfortlheim 
at  the  fame  time  with  Melan£fhon,  which  gave  rife  to  a  friend- 
Ihip  between  them  which  lafted  long.  He  continued  them  at 
Vienna,  and  there  taking  the  dcgiee  of  mafler  in  philofophy, 
■was  appointed  greek  profefTor.  Having  embraced  the  pro- 
teftant  religion,  he  was  expofed  to  many  dangers  ;  and  parti- 
cularly in  Baden,  where  he  was  fome  vears  reftor  of  the  fchool. 
He  was  thrown  into  prifon  at  the  inftigation  of  the  friers;  but 
at  the  folicitation  of  the  nobles  of  Hungary,  was  fet  at  liberty, 
and  retired  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  had  a  conference  with 
Luther  and  Melandhon.  Being  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  was  invited  to  Heidelberg,  to  be  greek  profelTor  iu 
that  city,  in  1523.  He  exercifed  this  employment  till  1529, 
w^hcn  he  was  invited  to  Bafil  to  teach  publicly  in  that  city. 
In  1531,  he  took  a  journey  into  Fngland,  and  carried  with 
him  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Erafmus  to  Wiiham  Ivlont- 
joy,  dated  Frihurg,  March  18,  1531.  After  deliring  AJonrjoy 
to  aflift  Grynseus  as  much  as  he  could,  in  fhewing  him  li^ 
braries,  and  introducing  him  to  learned  men,  Erafmus  adds: 
"  Eft  homo  Latine  (.iracequc  ad  ungucm  do61us,  in  philofq- 
phia  8c  mathematicjs  diki])Iinis  diligenter  verfatus,  nullo  fu- 
perciiio,  pudore  pene  immodico.  Pertraxit  hominem  iftuc 
BritunniiE  vifendae  cupidiras,  fed  prcecipue  Bibliothecarum  vef' 
trarum  amor.  Rediturus  eft  ad  nos,  &c."  Erafmus  recom- 
inended  him  alio  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived 
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ctived  the  hlgheft  civilities.  In  1534,  he  was  employed,  in 
conjundlion  with  other  pcrfons,  to  reform  the  church  and 
fchool  of'i'ubingen.  He  returned  to  Bafil  in  1 536,  and  in  1540 
Was  appointed  to  go  to  the  conferences  of  Worms,  with  Me- 
ianahon,  Capito,  Eucer,  CaHn,  &c  He  died  of  the  plague 
at  Bafil  in  154 T. 

He  did  great  fervice  to  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  and 
We  are  obiioed    to  him  for  editions  of  feveral  ancient  authors. 
He  was  the   firft  who  publiihed  the  "  Almagefi''  of  Ptolemy 
in  greek,  which  he  did  at  Bafil  in  1538,  and  added   a  preface 
concerning  the  ufe  of  that  author's  do6lrine.    He  alfo  pub]i(hed 
a  gree'i  *'  Euclid,"  with  a  preface,  in  1533,  and  Plato's  works 
with  fome  commentaries  of  Proclus,  in  I534»     His  edition  of 
Plato  was  cddrelTed  to  John  More,  the  chancellor's  fon,  as  a 
teftimiony  of  gratitude  for  favours  received   from   the  father; 
and  as  the  following  paflage  in  the  ded!catiq)n  Ihews  Sir  Tho- 
mas, as  well  as   Gryn-cEus,  in  a  very  amiable  light,  we  think 
it  not  amifs  to  infert  it  here.     *'  It  is,  voti  know,  three  years, 
fmce  arriving  in  England,  and  being  recommended  moft  au- 
fpicioufly  by  my  friend  Erafmus  to  your  houfe,  the  facr^d  feat 
of  the  Mules,   i  was  there  received  with  great  kindnef^;,  was 
entertained   with  greater,  was  difmiifed  v.iih  the   greateft    of 
all.     For  that  great  and  excellent  man  your  father,  fo  eminent 
for  his  high  rank  and  noble  talents,  not  only  allowed  me,  a 
private   and  obfcure  perfon,   (fuch   was  his  love  of  literature) 
the    hoMour  of  convciiing  with  him  in   the  midft  of  many 
public  and  private  affairs,  gave  me  a  place  at  his  tabic,  though 
he  was  the  greateft  man  in  England,  took  me  with  him  when 
he  went  to  court  or  returned  from  it,  and  had  me  ever  by  his 
lide,  but  alfo  with  the  utmoft  gcntlenefs  and  candour  enquired, 
in  what  particulars  my  religious  principles  were  dilFerent  from 
bis;  and  though  he  found  them  to  vary  greatly,  yet  he  was   fo 
kind  as  to  aihft  me  in  every  refpe£l,  and  even  to  defray  all  my 
expences.     He  likewife  fcnt  me  to  Oxford  vvitii  one  Mr.  Har- 
ris, a   learned   young  gentleman,    and  recommended    me  fo 
powerfully  to  the  univerfity,  that  at  the  light  of  his  letters  all 
the  libraries  were  open  to  me,  and  I  was  admitted  to  the  moll 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  ftudents.'* 

GRYN^^US  (Thomas),  nephew  of  Simon,  was  born  at  Sy- 
ringen,  in  Suabia,  m  15 12.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  under  the 
aufpices  of  his  uncle,  and  taught  the  latin  and  greek  languages 
at  Berne.  He  alfo  read  public  k£lures  at  Baiil,  and  was  a  le- 
fpcd^able  and  amiable  chara£ter.  He  left  four  fons,  all  of 
whom  were  eminent  fbr  their  learning. 

GKYPHIARDER   (John),  was  ^profefler  of  poetry  and 
hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Jena.     He  died  in,  i6i2,  and  was 
author  of  feveral  books. 
Vol.  VIL  Q^  GRYPHIUS 
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GRYPHIUS  (Sebastian),  a  celebrated  printer  of  Lyons 
in  France,  was  a  german,  and  born  at  Suabia  near  Augfburg 
in  149  3.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  profeffion  with  {o 
much  honour,  that  he  was  pubhcly  applauded  for  it  bv  very 
learned  men.  Conradus  Gefner  has  even  dedicated  one  of 
his  books,  namely,  the  twelfth  of  his  pande£\s,  to  him  ;  and 
takes  occafion  to  beftow  the  following;  praifes  on  him.  "  You, 
moft  humane  Gryphius,  wdio  are  far  from  meriting  the  laft 
place  among  the  excellent  printers  of  this  age,  came  fir ll  into 
my  mind;  and  efpecially  on  this  account,  becaufe  you  have 
not  only  gained  greater  fame  than  any  foreigner  in  France, 
by  a  vaft  number  of  moft  excellent  works,  printed  with  the 
greareft  beauty  and  accuracy,  but  becaufe,  though  a  german, 
you  fcem  to  be  a  countryman,  by  your  coming  to  refide  a- 
niongus.'*  Baillct  fays,  that  Julius  Scaliger  dedicated  alfo  to 
him  his  work,  'M}e  Caufis  Linguae  Latina^;"  but  he  is  mif- 
taken.  Scaliger  wrote  a  kind  letter  to  Gryphius,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Quintilian  wrote  to  Trypho,  a  bookfeller,  which  is 
indeed  printed  at  the  head  of  the  work  :  but  the  dedication  is 
to  Silvius  Scaliger,  his  eldefl  fon,  to  whom  he  alfo  addrelTed 
his  *'  Ars  Poetica."  Scaliger  was  too  proud  to  dedicate  a  book 
to  a  printer. 

Gryphius  is  allowed  to  have  reftored  the  art  of  printing  at 
Lyons,  which  was  before  exceedingly  corrupted;  and  the 
great  number  of  books  printed  by  him  are  valued  by  the  con- 
noilTeurs.  He  printed  many  books  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  with  new  and  very  beautiful  types ;  and  his  editions 
are  no  lefs  accurate  than  beautiful.  The  reafon  is  that  he 
was  a  very  learned  man,  and  perfe£lly  verfed  in  the  languages 
of  fuch  books  as  he  undertook  to  print.  Thus  a  certain 
cpigrammatifl  has  obferved,  that  Robert  Stephens  was  a  very 
good  corrector,  Colina?us  a  very  good  printer,  but  that  Gryphius 
was  both  an  able  printer  and  corredlor.    This  is  the  epigram  .* 

*'  Inter  tot  norunt  libros  qui  cudere,  tres  funt 
Infignes:  languet  caetera  turba  fame. 
Calligat  Stephanus,  fculpit  Colinaeus,  utrumque 
Gryphius  edo6la  mente  maiiuque  facit." 

He  died,  1556,  in  his  63d  year:  and  his  trade  was  carried 
en  honourably  in  the  fame  city  by  his  fon,  Anthony  Gry- 
phius. One  of  the  moft  beautiful  books  of  Sebaftian  Gry- 
phius is  a  '*  Latin  Bible;"  it  was  printed,  1550,  with  the  largefl 
types  that  had  then  been  feen,  in  2  vols,  folio. 
''  GRYPHIUS  (Andrew),  born  at  Glogaw  in  1616,  died 
in  1664.  He  Was  called  the  Corneille  of  Germany,  and  ac- 
quired confiderable  reputation  by  his  compofitions  for  the 
theatre,  and  is  among  the  very  firft  writers  of  tragedy  in  the 

catalogue 
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catalogue  of  german  writers.  He  alfo  wrote  m  a  fine  vein  of 
irony  a  *'  Critique  on  the  Ancient  Comedies  of  the  Germans." 

GRYPHIUS  (Christian),  fonofthe  preceding,  born  in 
1649.  He  was  profeffor  of  eloquence  at  Breflaw,  and  a  man 
of  various  and  excellent  talents.  He  was  a  great  improver  of 
his  native  language,  and  wrote  many  efteemed  works,  the 
principal  of  which  are  a  *'  Treatife  on  the  Origin  and  Progrefs 
of  the  German  Language,"  ^'A  Differtationon  the  Writers  who 
principally  illuftrated  the  Hiftory  of  the  feventeenth  Century," 
and  a  "  Colle£f  ion  of  Poems."  Pie  was  alfo  a  contributor  to 
the  **  Journal  deLeipfic." 

GUADAGNOLO  (Philip),  a  great  orientalift  of  Italy, 
was  born  about  1596  at  Magliano.  Ailer  going  through 
his  ftudies,  he  entered  among  the  "•  Clerici  regiilares  minores," 
and  made  his  profeflion  at  Rome  in  1612.  Plis  genius  prompted 
him  to  the  iludy  of  languages,  to  which  he  devoted  himfelf 
entirely;  fo  that  he  acquired  the  greek,  hebrcw,  chaldean, 
fyriac,  perlian,  and  arabic  languages,  but  excelled  chiefiy  in 
tiie  arabic.  He  fpent  the  greateft  part  pf  his  l:fe  in  tranflating 
books  from  that  language,  and  in  writing  books  in  it,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  learning  of  it  to  others.  He  taught  it  many  years 
in  the  college  della  Sapienza  at  Rome  ;  and  was  indeed  fo  per- 
fect a  mafter  of  it,  that  he  fpoke  an  oration  in  it,  before 
Chriflina  queen  of  Sweden,  in  1656.  7  he  eallern  prelates 
prefented  a  petition  to  Urban  Vlll.  to  have  the  bible  tranf- 
Jated  into  arabic  ;  and,  the  congregation  "  de  propaganda 
fide"  complying  with  their  defires,  Guadagnolo  was  imme- 
diately pitched  upon  as  the  propereft  and  bell  qualified  perfort 
to  undertake  this  great  work.  He  began  it  in  1622,  and 
finifhcd  it  in  1649;  h^-ving,  however,  afliftants  under  him, 
and  fometimes  only  a6ling  the  part  of  a  corre£lor.  During 
the  time  that  he  was  employed  in  it,  he  gave  an  account  twice 
a  week  of  what  progrefs  he  had  made  to  a  congregation  af- 
fembled  for  that  purpofe.  It  w^as  publiflied  at  Rome,  167 1, 
in  3  vols,  folio,  with  this  title,  *'  Biblia  Sac.^a  Arabica  Sacrae 
Congregationis  de  propaganda  fide  jufTu  edita  ad  ufum  ecclelia- 
rum  orientaIium<  Additis  e  regione  Bibliis  Vulgatis  Latinis.** 
In  1631,  he  publifhed  a  latin  work,  intituled,  '*  Apologia  pro 
Chriftiana  Religione,  qua  refpondetur  ad  objefliones  Ahmed 
filii  Zin  Alabedin  Perfa;  Afphaenfis  contentas  in  libro  in- 
fcripto  Politor  Speculi,"  4to.  The  occafion  of  this  work  was 
as  follows.  A  fpaniard  had  publifhed  a  religious  book,  in- 
tituled, "The  true  Looking-gfels  ;"  which  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  learned  perfian,  he  wrote  an  dnfwer  to  it  in  his 
native  tongue,  intituled,  **  I'he  Poliiher  of  the  Looking- 
glafs;"  and  added  thefe  words  at  the  end  of  it,  **  Let  the  Popo 
anfvver  it."     This  book  being  brought  to  Rome  in  1625,  Ur- 
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ban  VIII.  ordered  Gnadagnolo  to  refute  itj  which  he  did  {o 
cfFe£liiaIIy,  that  the  perlian,  to  whom  it  was  fent,  renounced 
the  mahomelan  faith,  and  became  as  zealous  a  defender  of 
chriflianitv  as  he  had  been  before  an  oppofer  of  it.  Gua- 
dagnolo  pvjbhlhed  his  apology  in  arabic  in  1637,  4to.  He 
wrote  another  work  in  arabic,  intituled,  "  Coniiderations 
againft  the  Mahometan  religion ;"  in  ^vhich  he  fhevvs,  that  the 
Koran  is  a  mere  rhapfody  of  falfehood  and  impojRrure.  He 
pubhfhedalfo  at  Rome,  in  1642,  *' Brci'es  Inflitutiones  Lin- 
gu?e  Arabicae,"  foHo :  a  very  methodical  grammar.  He  had 
alfo  compiled  a  di£tionary  in  that  language,  but  the  publica- 
tion of  it  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1656.  The  MS.  is  preferved  in  the  convent  of  San  Lorenzo 
in  Lucina. 

GUAGNIN  (Alexander),  born  at  Verona  1538,  and 
died  at  Cracow,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix.  He  was  naturalized 
in  Poland,  and  publiflied  fome  typographical  works  which  are 
highly  efleemed,  in  particular  *'  Sarmatise  Europeae  Defcrip- 
tio,'*  printed  at  Spires  in  1581.  He  alfo  publifhed  "Reium 
Polonicarum  Scriptores,'*  in  3  vols   8vo. 

GUALBERT  (S.  John),  a  florentine  gentleman,  who 
founded  a  monaflery  in  the  celebrated  retirement  of  Vallom- 
brofa,  among  the  Apeninnes,  thus  mentioned  by  our  Milton: 

*^  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  flrovv  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrofa,  where  the  Etrurian  fliades 
High  overarched  imbower,  &c.'* 

GUALDUS  (PRioRATUs,ahas  Galeazzo),  a  native  of 
Vicenza,  where  he  died  in  1678.  He  was  hiftoriographer  to 
theenlperor,  and  has  left  many  hifloric  works,  written  in 
italian ;  of  thefe  the  principal  are  the  '*  Hiftory  of  Ferdinand 
the  fecond,  and  Ferdinand  the  third;**  *' An  Account  of  the 
Miniftry  of  Cardinal  Mazarin;**  '*  Hiflory  of  the  Emperor 
.Leopold,"  which  laft  is  the  mofl  efleemed,  and  was  publiflied 
at  Venice  in  three  volumes,  folio,  with  plates. 

GUALTERUS  (Rodoipuus),  born  at  Zurich  in  1529, 
wrote  many  works,  and  particulailv  **  Commentaries  on  the 
Eible."  He  alfo  piiblilhed  a  tranflation  of  "Julius  Pollux," 
at  Bafil,  concerning  which,  fee  Fabiicius.  Saxius  fays  he  was 
born  in  1519. 

GUARIN,  (Peter),  aBenediftine, bornatRomc  in  1678, 
was  eminently  fkillcd  in  the  greek  and  hebrew  languages.  He 
publiflKd  a  '*  Heb  ew  Grammar,"  in  two  volumes,  quarto ;  a 
**  Hebrew  Lexicon."  He  was  alfo  tutor  to  the  abbe  Bleterie, 
celebrated  for  his  lives  of  Julian  and  Jovian. 

Gl  ARINI,  was   of  an  iliuilrioiis   family  of  Verona,  and 

jaicrits  a  place  in  our  volumes,  as  being  the  "firfb  who,  after 
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the  reftoration  of  letters,  taught  greek  in  Italy,  which  he  went 
to  Conftantinople  to  learn.  He  was  alfo  author  of  various 
tranflations  and  notes  on  ancient  aiuliors,  at  the  command 
of  pope  Nicolas  the  fifth.  He  tranflated  ''  Strabo."  He  died 
in  1460, 

GIJARINI  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
was  great-(j;randfon  of  the  former.  In  the  courfe  of  his  edu- 
cation he  {pent  fome  time  at  Pifa,  and  at  Padua  ;  where  he  was 
much  efteemed  by  the  re6tor  of  the  univerfity,  but  at  an  early 
age  he  went  to  Rome.  He  was  apparently  bred  for  the  court 
and  public  affairs,  and  foon  taken  notice  of  by  Alphonfus  il. 
who  firll  fent  him  on  an  embaify  tj  Venice,  and  then  to  Pied- 
mont, where  he  reiided  five  year^;.  The  nuptials  of  tiie  duke 
of  Savoy  v/ith  the  princefs  Catharine,  lifter  to  Philip  lU.  king 
of  Spain,  being  celebrated  about  the  time  of  his  refidence  at 
the  court  of  Turin,  he  had  an  opportunity  ofprefenting  that 
prince  wqth  his  *'  Paftor  Fido,'*  which  was  then,  Guariui 
himfejf  being  prefcnt,  exhibited  for  the  tirfl  time  with  the 
greateft  magnificence,  as  it  was  afterwards  in  other  parts  of 
Italy.  In  1 57 1,  he  went  to  Rome  to  congratulate,  on  the 
part  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Gregory  XIII.  on  his  elevation  to 
the  pontificate.  Returning  to  Ferrara,  he  fpoke  the  funeral 
cration,  when  the  fervice  was  Iblemnized  there  for  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  and  Lewis  cardinal  of  Eile.  He  afterwards 
carried  his  prince's  compliments  to  Henry  of  Valois  upon  his 
eledlion  to  the  crown  of  Poland;  and,  palTmg  through  Ger- 
many, he  had  on  this  occaiion  an  interview  with  the  emperor ; 
and  on  his  return  home  was  made  fecretary  and  counlcllor 
to  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  He  executed  all  thefe  negociations 
with  great  integrity  and  prudence;  and  when  the  throne  of 
Poland  became  vacant  by  the  reiignation  of  Henry  Valois, 
who  quitted  it  in  the  view  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  France, 
after  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  May  1374,  Guarini  was  fent  a 
fecond  time  to  Poland,  together  with  Galengui,  by  Alphonfo 
duke  of  Ferrara,  to  manage  his  interefl  for  that  crow-n. 
Thefe  deputies  negociated  the  affair  with  great  prudence, 
though  without  fuccefs,  on  account  of  a  variety  of  obftacles 
which  flood  in  the  way. 

At  length,  however,  not  meeting  with  the  return  he  thought 
his  fervices  deferved,  he  grew  difguiled  ;  and,  in  1582,  applied 
to  the  duke  for  leave  to  retire,  upon  pretence  of  attending  to 
his  private  concerns.  During  his  retreat,  he  fpent  the  winters 
in  Padua,  and  the  fummers  at  a  delightful  country-feat  of  his 
called  La  Guarina,  iituate  in  Polefine  de  Rovigo,  which  duke 
J3orfo  had  prefented  to  Battifla  Guarini  his  grandfather,  as  a 
reward  for  his  fervices  performed  in  France,  where  he  had  been 
his  envoy.  H-c  had  fpcnt  three  years  in  his  retirement,  when  lip 
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was  recalled  by  duke  Alphonfo,  reftored  to  the  office  of  fecretav)' 
of  {late,  and  employed  in  various  negociations ;  but,  nieeting 
with  fome  vexations,  he  again  quitted  the  court.  AleiHindro 
Guarini,  his  eldeft  fon,vvho,  in  j  587,  had  married  a  ricli  heirefs, 
niece  to  cardinal  Canani,  beinf;;  weary  of  hvinc^  under  tlie 
Aibje£lion  of  his  father,  and  dif'gurted  with  the  imperious 
treatment  he  met  with  from  him,  refolved  to  leave  his  houfe, 
and  hve  apart  with  his  wife.  Battifta  was  fo  highly  offended 
at  their  departure,  that  he  immediately  feized  their  income, 
on  pretence  of  debts  due  to  him  for  money  expended  at  their 
marriage.  His  fon,  deprived  of  his  income  for  nine  months, 
at  lafl:  applied  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  interpofe  his  authority, 
which  he  did ;  when  commanding  the  chief  judge  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  affair,  that  magiftrate  immediately  decided  it  in 
favour  of  AleiTandro.  This  fentence  exafperated  the  father 
flill  more;  fo  that,  looking  on  it  as  a  proof  that  the  duke  had 
no  regard  for  him,  he  addrelTed  a  letter  to  him  in  the  moffc 
refpe£tful  but  llrongeil:  terms,  to  be  difmiJed  the  fervicc  j 
which  the  duke  granted,  though  not  without  intimating  ibme 
difpleafure  at  Guarini,  for  Ihevving  fo  little  regard  to  the  fa- 
vours he  had  conferred  on  him. 

In  this  ill  humour,  1588,  he  offered  his  fervices  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  was  immediately  employed  \  but,  not  continuing 
long  there,  he  went  to  Padua,  wheie  he  had  the  affliction  to 
Ipfe  his  wife  in  T589,  This  lofs  infpired  him  with  differeiit: 
thoughts  from  thofe  he  had  hitherto  entertained  \  it  is  even 
prefumed  by  his  letters,  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Rome,  and 
turn  ecclefiaftic.  However,  he  was  diverted  from  this  flep  by 
an  invitation,  received  in  1592  from  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who 
•fcnt  him  to  Infpruck  to  negociate  fome  affairs  at  the  archduke's 
pourt,  But  he  afterwards  was  difmilTed  this  fervice,  as  he  had 
been  that  of  Ferrara,  by  the  fohcitations  of  duke  Alphonfo  \ 
who,  it  is  faid,  could  not  bear  that  a  fubjeft  of  his,  of  Gua- 
rini's  merit,  fhould  ferve  other  princes.  'I'hus  perfecuted,  he 
went  io  Rome  apparently  with  tlie  delign  jufl  mentioned,  but 
was  again  prevented  from  executing  it  by  a  reconcihation  with 
Alphonfo,  which  brought  him  back  to  Ferrara  in  I595.  This 
reconciliation  was  obtained  by  his  fon  Alefiandro,  who  was 
very  jnuch  beloved  at  court,  However,  frefh  (paarrels  be- 
tween father  and  fon  foon  broke  out  again,  which  were  after- 
wards carried  to  a  great  height;  and,  great  changes  happening 
upon  the  death  of  Alphonfo  in  1597,  Guarini  thought  him- 
felfill  ufed,  and  left  Ferrara  to  go  to  Ferdinand  de  iVJedicis, 
Grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  who   exprefled  a  great  efleem  for 

iiut  here  again  an  unlucky  accident  cut  fhort  his  hopes  j 
he  carried  with  him  to  Florerx;  Guarino  Guarini,  his    third 
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foil,  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  fent  him  to  Pifa  to  complete 
'  his  {Indies  in  that  city.  '1  here  the  youth  fell  in  love  with  a 
noble  hut  poor  widow,  named  CalVandra  Pontaderi,  and 
married  her.  Guarini  no  fooner  heard  the  news,  but  fuf- 
petting  the  Grand  Duke- was  privy  to  the  marriage,  and  even 
promoted  it,  he  left  his  fervice  abruptly  ;  and,  returning  to 
Ferrara,  went  thence  to  the  prince  of  Uibino,  but  in  a  year's 
time  came  back  to  Ferrara.  This  was  in  1604;  he  was  fent 
the  fame  year  by  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  of  Rome,  to  con- 
gratulate Paul  V.  on  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair.  This 
was  probably  his  iaft  public  employ.  He  refided  at  Ferrara  till 
1609,  go'^^S  occahonaliv  to  ^'enice  to  attend  his  law-fuits, 
which  carried  him  in  16  jo  to  Rome,  where  they  were  de- 
termined in  his  favour.  Pafling  tlirough  Venice  on  his  r'^tuni 
home,  he  was  feized,  in  his  inn  there,  with  the  diftemper 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life,  October  16 12,  when  he  was 
feventy  years  of  age. 

He  was  a  knigiit  of  St  Stephen,  and  member  offeveral  aca- 
demies, behdes  other  focicties;  as  that  of  the  Ricouvrati  of 
Padua,  the  Intrepidi  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Umorifti  of  Rome. 
Notvvithftanding  the  reputation  he  had  gained  by  his  **  Paftor 
Fido,"  he  could  not  endure  the  title  of  poet,  which  bethought 
was  fo far  from  bringing  any  honour  to  the  bearers,  that  it  rather 
cxpofed  them  to  contempt.  He  wrote  other  things,  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  which  may  be  iezn  in  Niceron  ;  but  this 
was  his  favourite  work,  as  appears  from  the  warmth  of  his  re- 
fcntment  againll  a  critic  who  cenfured  it. 

GUARINI,  a  celebrated  architect  born  atModena  In  1624. 
His  talents  were  principally  exercifed  in  the  facred  buildings 
which  adorn  Turin,  and  not  only  Tuiin,  but  various  parts  of 
Italy  and  even  of  Paris  He  fcems  to  have  had  more  know^- 
jege  than  true  talle.  His  poflhumous  works  in  archite£ture 
Ihew  the  extent  of  his  Ikill,  while  his  performances  are  marked 
with  irregularities,  and  what  the  french  call  Bizarreries. 

GUASCO  (Octavian),  born  at  Turin,  and  died  at 
V<irona  in  1783.  He  was  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  &c.  of  Paris, 
Fie  pofleiTed  conliderable  talents  and  much  learning,  which  he 
made  appear  by  various  publications.  Many  of  them  are 
well  efteemed,  in  particular  '*  A  Tieatife  on  Afylums,"  '*  Li- 
terary Diflertations,'*  "  An  Kflay  on  the  Statues  of  the  An- 
cients." Hewasalfo  the  intimate  friend  of  the  prefident 
Montefquieu,  and  tranllated  his  great  work  into  italian. 

GUAZZI  (Stephen),  fecretary  to  the~duchefs  of  Mentz, 
died  at  Pavia  in  1565.  He  publilhed  "  Poems,"  *'  A  Tradt 
on  Polite  Converfation,"  and  "Dialogues/'  all  of  vvhicli 
were  much  efteemed  in  their  time, 
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GUAZZI  (Mark),  native  of  Padua,  was  eminent  both  in 
arms  and  learning.  He  died  in  1556,  and  publifhed  a  "Hif- 
tory  of  Charles  the  Eighth,'*  *a  hiftory  of  his  ovvn  time,  and 
**  An  Al^ridgment  of  the  Wars  of  the  Turks  againft  the  Ve- 
netians,*'    He  was  alfo  the  author  of  fome  poetical  pieces. 

GUDIUS  (Marqijard),  a  learned  critic,  was  of  Hol- 
fiein  in  Germany  i  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  parents, 
nor  in  what  year  he  was  born.  He  laid  the  foundaiion  of 
his  ftudies  at  P^enfburg  under  Jonfius,  and  went  afterwards 
to  Jena,  where  he  was  in  1654.  He  coniinued  fome  years 
in  this  city,  manlFefting  a  ftrong  inclination  for  letters,  and 
making  diligeiit  fearcb  after  ancient  infcriptions.  He  was 
at  Francfort  in  July  1658,  when  the  emperor  Leopold 
was  crowned;  and  went  thence  to  Holland,  where  John 
Frederic  Gronovius  lecommended  him  to  Nicolas  HeiniiuvS, 
as  a  young  m.an  of  uncommon  parts  and  learning,  who  had  al- 
ready diftinguiflitd  himfelf  by  fome  publications,  and  from 
whom  greater  things  were  to  be  expe^ed.  His  parents  in 
the  mean  time  wanted  to  have  him  at  home,  and  offered  at 
any  price  to  procu'-e  him  a  place  at  court,  if  he  would  but 
abandon  ktters,  which  they  confidered  as  a  frivolous  and  un- 
profitable employment.  But  he  remained  inexorable;  pre- 
ferring a  competency  with  books  to  any  fortune  without  them  ; 
and,  above  all,  was  particularly  aveife  from  a  court,  where 
*'he  fliould,"  he  faid,  *' be  conflantly  obliged  to  keep  the 
very  worfl:  of  Conipany." 

His  learned  friends  all  this  while  were  labouring  to  ferve 
him.  Graivius  tried  to  get  him  a  place  at  Duifburg,  but 
could  not.  The  magiilrates  of  Amflerdam  foon  after  offered 
him  a  confiderable  fum  to  digeft  and  revjfe  Blondel's  *'  Re- 
marks upon  Baronius's  Annals, '*  and  gave  him  hopes  of  a 
profefforfhip:  but  receiving  a  letterfrom  (ironovius,  which  pro- 
pofed  to  him  a  better  offer,  he  declined  the  undertaking,  (iro- 
iiovius  propofed  to  him  the  making  the  tour  of  France,  Italy, and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  in  quality  of  tutor  to  a  rich  young 
gentleman,  whofe  name  was  Samuel  Schas  :  and  this  propofal 
he  readily  embraced,  though  he  had  another  letter  from  Alex- 
ander Morus,  with  the  offer  of  a  pcniion  of  Saumur,  and  a 
lodging  in  the  houfc  of  the  celebrated  profeffor  Amyrault,  if 
he  would  read  iedurcs  upon  ancient  hilfory  to  forae  french 
noblemen. 

He  fet  out  with   Schas,  November  1657;  and,  April  1660, 

fot  to  Paris,  where  he  found  Menage  at  work  with  Diogenes 
.aertius,  and  communicated  to  him  fome  obfervations  of  his 
-own.  He  eafily  found  admittance  to  all  the  learned  where-- 
ever  he  came,  being  furniihed  from  Holland  w'ith  inllruc- 
tions  and  recommendations  for  that  purpofe.  The  two  tra- 
vellers arrived  at  Touloufe,  Qftober  1661,  where  they  both 
^  •         '■  fell 
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fell  fo  ill,  that  they  were  expefted  to  die:  but  recovering,  the 
went  to  Italy,  where  they  ftayed  all  1662,  and  part  of  1663- 
At  Rome,  at  Florence,  and  at  Capua,  they  found  feveral  of  the 
learned,  fuch  as  Leo  Allatius,  Carolus  JDati,  &c.  In  1663, 
they  returned  to  France,  and  continued  there  the  remaining 
partof  tlie  year.  Gudius,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  provident 
man,  had  defircd  his  friends  at  parting,  to  keep  a  look-out 
for  fome  place  of  fettlement  for  him  at  his  return  :  and  ac- 
cordingly Heinfius,  GroAOvius,  and  Graevius,  were  very  at- 
tentive to  his  intereil.  But  his  pupil  Schas  wiilied  to  mak« 
another  tour,  and  Gudius  thought  it  better  to  attend  him 
tnaii  to  accept  of  any  thing  that  the  others  could  get  him. 
The  tru'h  is,  Gudnis  found  himfelf  at  pre fent  in  a  con.ditioa 
to  make  his  fortune:  for,  Schas  was  a  lover  of  letters;  and, 
though  immenfely  rich^  refolved  to  fpend  his  life  in  ftudious 
piirfuics.  He  was  withal  very  fond  of  Gudius.,  whom  he  dif- 
fuaded  from  accepting  any  place  ;  and  prelfed  to  accompany 
him  through  the  librnries  of  Germany,  as  he  had  arcady  done 
through  thofe  of  Frnnce  and  itjly. 

Before  they  fet  out  for  Germany,  Ifaac  Voflius,  moved 
with  envy  upon  feeing  in  the  hands  of  Gudius  fo  many  va- 
luable monuments  of  literature,  which  they  had  coll^^fled  ii^ 
their  firft  tour,  is  faid  to  have  a£ted  a  double  part,  neither  be- 
coming a  fcholar  nor  an  honefl  man.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
afFecled  to  hold  them  light,  when  he  talked  with  Gudiug  i 
whom  alfo  he  did  not  fcruple  to  treat  W'ith  an  air  of  contempt, 
even  in  the  prefence  of  his  friend  Gronovius,  faying,  that 
Gudius  had  never  collated  any  MS.  but  always  ufed  a  copyitt 
for  that  purpofe,  and  that  he  did  not  know  the  value  of  them, 
but  was  ready  to  (dl  them  for  a  trifle  to  the  firtl  purchafer.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  he  talked  to  Schas,  he  reprefented  to  him 
what  an  eftimable  treafuie  he  was  in  pofleffion  of,  exhorted  him 
not  to  be  the  dupe  of  Gudius,  but  invited  him  to  join  his  MSS. 
with  his  own;  alleging,  tliat  they  would  enjoy  them  in  common 
during  their  lives,  and  after  their  deaths  bequeath  them  to  the 
public;  which  unufual  aft  of  generofity  would  gain  tiiem 
great  honour.  But  Volhus  miflook  his  man,  who  loved 
books,  and  underftood  MSS.  perhaps  as  well  as  Gudius:  and 
Graevius,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of '*Florus,'*  makes 
his  acknowledgements  to  Schas,  whom  he  calls  vir  cximiu  , 
for  having  collated  three  MSS.  of  that  author  in  the  kins:  of 
p  ranee's  library.  Voflius  ufed  other  ungenerous  and  difhonefl: 
means  to  fet  Gudius  and  Schas  at  variance;  he  caufed  a  quar- 
rel between  Schas  and  his  brother,  by  iniinuating,  that  Gudius 
had  too  great  a  (hare  in  the  pofleflions  as  well  as  the  affections 
of  Schas  ;  and  he  did  what  he  could  to  ruin  (iudius's  charac- 
ter with  the  States  of  Holland,     it  was   all   in   vain  ;  but  it 
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fhews  to  what  terrible  paffions  even  learned  men  arc  lometlnies 
fubjea. 

Gudius  and  Sclias  fet  ont  for  Germany,  July  1664;  but 
their  excurfion  was  fliort,  for  they  returned  to  the  Hague  in 
December.  1  hey  went  over  to  England,  fome  time  before 
they  went  to  Germany:  but  no  particulars  of  tliis  journey  are 
recorded.  He  continued  at  the  Hague  till  167 1,  ictufmg  to 
accept  any  thing,  though  a  profefforlhip  or  two  were  oiFered 
him  ;  and  then  went  to  fettle  in  his  own  country,  yet  without 
difuniting  himfelf  from  his  pupil,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
]ong  as  an  intimate  friend.  Heinlius  te'ls  Ezekiel  Spanheim 
m  a  letter,  Auguft  1671,  that  Gudius  was  made  librarian  and 
counfeilor  to  the  dukeof  Holfi:ein;and  in  another  to  Falconieri, 
June  1672,  that  he  was  married.  In  1674,  he  was  fent  by 
that  prince  to  the  court  of  Denmark:  and,  December  1675, 
was  informed  at  the  Hague,  that  Schas  was  dead  at  Holftein. 
He  was  fo,  and  had  left  his  eftate  to  Gudius,  with  legacies  to 
Graevius,  Gronovius,  Heinfius,  and  other  learned  men  : 
which  legacies,  however,  were  revoked  in  a  codicil.  There 
was  a  contefl  about  the  will,  fet  on  foot  by  the  relations  of 
Schas;  but  Gudius  carried  the  eRate,  and,  as  Heinfnis  relates 
in  a  letter,  1676,  from  that  time  thought  prrper  to  break  off 
his  correfpondence  with  his  learned  friends  in  Hollaiul.  V\  hat 
a  pi£t  ure  of  ingratitude  !  thofe  very  friends,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  firft  rife,  and  who  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  grandeur. 

In  1678,  he  was  irretrievably  difgraced  with  his  prince, 
which  created  him  much  affliction.  One  would  think,  that 
a  man,  who  loved  books  fo  well  as  he  did,  far  from  being  af- 
flicted with  an  accident  of  this  nature,  might  have  been  pleafed 
to  be  thus  fet  at  liberty,  and  in  full  power  to  purfue  his  humour: 
hut  his  learning  had  not  freed  his  mind  from  avarice  and  am- 
bition. However,  he  was  a  little  comforted  afterwards,  by 
being  made  counfeilor  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  He  died, 
fbmewhat  immaturely,  in  1689;  Eurman  calls  his  death  im- 
mature ;  and  he  could  not  be  old.  Though  it  was  conllantly 
expected  from  him,  yet  he  never  pubiilhed  any  thing  of  con- 
fequence.  At  Jena,  in  1657,  came  out  a  ihclis  of  his  **  Dc 
Clinicis,  (iveGrabatariisveteris  Eccleiiae:'*  and  in  1661,  when 
he  was  at  Paris,  he  publifhed  "  Hippolyti  Martyris  de  Ami- 
chrillo  librum,  Greece,'*  a  piece  never  printed  before.  His 
MSS.  however,  with  his  own  collations,  he  communicated  tb 
Gronovius,  Grsevius,  Heinfius,  and  others,  who  all  confidered 
liim  as  excellent  in  philology  and  criticifm.  "  Ingenio  5c  doc- 
trine rccondita  in  primis  hujus  fseculi  confpicuus  Marquardus 
Gudius,"  are  the  words  of  Gntvius,  in  his  preface  to  **  Florus:** 
and  Burman,  who  was  far  from  giving  people  more  than  therr 
due,  fpeaks   of  him  in  thQ  highefl:  terms,    in    the  preface  to 
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**  Phaedrus,'*  winch  he  pubhflied  at  Amflerdam,  1698,  mcreljr 
for  the  fake  of  Gudius's  notes.  To  this  edition  are  added 
four  new  fables,  which  Gudius  extra<Eied  from  a  MS.  at  Dijon. 
Burman  had  publilhed  in  quarto,  the  year  before  at  Utrecht, 
**  A  Colie(5lion  of  Epiftles  of  Gudius  and  his  Friends," 
■whence  thefe  memoirs  of  him  are  taken  :  and,  in  1731, 
came  out  "  Antiquas  Infcriptiones,  cum  Grafca?  turn  Latinse* 
o!im  a  Marquardo  Gndio  coiiefias,  nupcr  a  Joanne  Kooiio 
digefla^,  hortatu  confihoque  Joannis  Georgii  Gra^vii ;  nunc  a. 
Fmucifco  HefTeiio  editce,  cum  annotatioribus  eorum.  Leu- 
wardi-je,"  foho. 

GUDIUS  (GoTTLoB  Frederic),  a  Lutb.eran  minifler, 
who  wrote  many  works  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
Among  others,  we  have  from  his  pen  a  **  lYeatife  of  the  Dif- 
ficulties of  Learning  the  Hebrew  Tongue,"  various  '*  Theo- 
logical Compofitions,"  *'  Rc!\")arks  on  the  Conduft  of  ths 
Emperor  Julian,"  and  a  *'  Life  of  the  learned  Hoffman." 

GUERCHKVILLE  (Antoinette  de  Pons  Mar- 
chioness of),  remarkable  for  her  fpirited  anfwer  to  Henrv 
the  Fourth,  who  made  fome  attempts  upon  her  chaflity.  if, 
faid  fhe,  I  am  not  nobie  enough  to  be  your  wife,  I  am  too 
much  fo  to  be  your  miftrefs.  When  H-nry  the  Fourth  mar- 
ried Mary  of  Mcdicis,  he  made  this  lady  dame  d'hoimeur  to 
that  princefs.  Since,  faid  he,  you  are  reaily  dame  d'hon- 
neur,  be  fo  to  the  queen  my  wife. 

GUERCiNO,  fo  called  from  a  call  he  had  in  one  of  his 
eyes,  for  his  true  namjC  was  Francefco  Barbieri  da  Cento, 
was  a  celebrated  Italian  painter,  and  borii  near  Bologna  i!i 
j^QO.  He  learned  the  principles  of  his  art  under  a  Bolo- 
gnian  painter,  whofe  capacity  was  not  extraordinary  :  but 
converfing  afterwards  with  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  the  Caracci,  into  whofe  academy  he  entered,  he  made  a 
vaft  progrefs.  He  defigned  gracefully,  and  with  corre£tnefs: 
he  was  an  admirable  colourilt  :  he  was,  bcfides,  very  famous 
for  a  happy  invention  and  freedom  of  pencil,  and  for  the 
ftrength,  relievo,  and  becoming  boidnefs,  of  his  figures. 
While  hp  was  forming  a  manner  of  defigning,  he  confulted 
that  of  his  contemporary  artifts.  Guido's  and  Albani's  feemed 
to  him  too  weak ;  and  therefore  he  refolved  to  give  his  pic- 
tures more  force.  He  painted  for  a  long  time  in  this  flrong 
way,  but  began,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  alter  his  ftyle  ; 
and  took  up  another  more  gay,  neat,  and  plealant,  yet  by 
no  means  fo  grand  and  natural  as  his  former  gufto.  This 
Jiowever  he  did,  not  to  pleafe  himfelf,  for  it  was  againft  his 
judgement,  but  the  undifcerning  multitude,  who  were  drawn 
by  Guidons  and  Albani's  great  reputation  to  approve  nQ 
fiiaiiner  but  thgirs.     He    was  invited  to  Rome  by  Gregory 
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XV.  and,  after  tw6  years  fpent  there  with  univerfal  apphufe, 
returned  home  :  whence  he  could  not  be  drawn  by  the  molt 
powerfiil  allurements  from  either  the  kings  of  England "  or 
France.  Nor  could  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  prevail 
with  him  to  leave  Bologna,  though  in  her  paflTaoe  through 
it  fhe  made  him  a  vifit,  and  would  not  be  fatisfied  till  flic  had 
taken  him  by  the  hand  ;  "  that  hand,"  faid  flie,  **  which  had 
painted  io6  altar-pieces,  144  pi(^uies  for  people  of  the  firft 
quality  in  Europe,  and  had,  beiides,  compofed  ten  books  of 
defi<^ns."  lie  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the 
duKc  of  Mantua.  He  died  a  bachelor  in  1666.  very  rich, 
^orMth'iandmg  vaft  fums  of  money,  which  he  had  expended 
in  bi?ilding  chapels,  founding  hofpitals,  aiid  other  a6ts  of 
charity:  for,  it  is  remarkable,  and  much  to  this  painter's  ho- 
nour, that  he  was  every  where  as  illullrious  and  as  much  ve- 
nerated for  his  exemplary  piety,  prudence,  and  morality,  as 
lie  was  for  his  knowIedt2;e  aiul  Ikill  in   his  profeffion. 

GUERET  (Gabriel),  born  in  1641,  w^as  eminent  both 
at  the  bar  as  an  advocate,  and  in  the  ''  Republic  of  Letters** 
as  an  author.  He  left  a  number  of  works  which  do  honour 
to  his  memory.  Among  others  are,  "  Parnairus  reformed,'* 
and  "  The  War  of  Authors,"  a  fatirical  but  very  witty  per- 
formance. He  piiblilhed  alfo  many  facetious  works  in  coii- 
junftion  with  Blondeau. 

GUERIN  (Francis),  profeiTor  of  the  college  de  Beau- 
vais,  at  Paris,  tranflated  Tacitus  and  Livy  into  Fi-ench. 
The  latter  performance  is  by  learned  men  preferred  to  the 
former  ;  and  has  been  printed  at  the  elegant  prefs  of  Barbou, 
ia  ten  volumes,  12 mo. 

CtUIiRINIERE  (Fran'cis  Robicfion),  author  of  two 
works,  '*  TEcole  de  Cavalerie,"  and  *'  Elcmensde  Cavalcrie,'* 
which  liave  pailtd  through  numerous  editions,  and  are  in  con- 
iiderable  efteem. 

GUESCLIN  (Bertranb  du),  conftable  of  France, 
and  one  of  tlie  greatefl  warriors  of  his  time.  His  life  has 
been  written  bv  many  of  his  countrymen,  all  of  whom  agree 
in  declaring  that  his  pcrfon  and  appearance  were  as  mean  as 
iiis  mind  was  noble.  He  rendered  very  important  fervices  to 
France,  although  by  l^irth  a  Breton.  His  education  was  fo 
much  ncgledlcd  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  though 
it  muft  be  confclTed  that  at  the  period  when  he  lived  this  was 
not  uncommon,  even  in  families  of  the  highell  rank.  He 
died  in  1380. 

GUETTARD  (John  Stkphf.n),  a  phyfician,  and  /kil- 
ful  botanill,  in  which  chara^ier  he  was  ho?^ourabiy  employed 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  publifhed  ^*  Memoirs  on  dif- 
ferent  Paits  of  the   Sciences   and   Asts,"  in   three  volumes, 
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quarto.  We  have  alfo  from  his  pen  *'  Obfervations  on 
Plants/'  in  two  volumes,  in  twelves.  He  was  a  man  of 
exemplary  probity,  and  was  brought,  by  extreme  attentioa  to 
literary  purluits,  to  a  too  early  grave  m  1786. 

GUEVARA  (Antony  de),  a  fpanilh  writer,  was  born 
in  the  province  of  Alaba,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  was  brought  up  at  court.  After  the  death  of 
Kabella,  queen  of  Caftile,  he  turned  Francifcan  monk  ;  but 
afterwards,  having  made  himfelf  known  at  court,  became 
preacher  and  hiftoriographer  to  Charles  V.  He  was  much 
admired  for  his  politenefs,  eloquence,  and  great  parts  \  but, 
pretending  to  write  books,  he  made  himfelf  ridiculous  tQ 
good  judges.  His  high-flown  figurative  flyle?  full  of  anti- 
thefes,  is  not  the  greatelf  of  his  faults :  an  ill  tafte,  and  a 
wrong  notion  of  eloquence,  might  lead  to  this  error.  This 
however  was  trifling,  compared  with  his  extravagant  way  of 
handling  hifbory.  fhe  liberty  he  took  to  falfify  whatever  he 
pleafed,  and  to  advance,  as  matter  of  fa£l,  the  inventions  of 
his  own  brain,  approaches  near  that  of  romance-writers. 
He  broke  the  mofl  facred  and  effential  laws  of  hiftory  with  a 
boldness  that  cannot  be  fufficiently  detefted ;  and,  when  he 
was  cenfured  for  it,  alleged  by  way  of  excufe,  that  no  hif- 
tory, excepting  the  Holy  Scripture,  is  certain  enough  to  be 
credited.  Being  in  the  emperor's  retinae,  he  faw  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  and  was  made  bilhop  of  Guadix,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  and  then  bifliop  of  Mandoncdo  in  Galicia.  He 
died  in  1544  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  in  Spa- 
nilh  ;  the  moft  famous  of  which  is  his  *'  Dial  of  Princes,  or 
Life  of  Marcus  Aurehus  Antoninus;"  for,  it  has  been  tranflated 
into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  Voflius  has  pafled  the  fol- 
lowing judgement  upon  this  performance,  '*  which,"  fays  he, 
**  has  nothing  in  it  of  Antoninus,  but  is  all  a  fi£lion,  and  the 
genuine  ofFspring  of  Guevara  himfelf;  who  fcandaloufly  im- 
pofes  upon  the  reader,  plainly  againft  theduty^cf  an  honeft 
man,  but  efpecially  of  a  bilhop.  In  the  mean  time  he  has 
many  things  not  unufeful  nor  unpleafant,  efpecially  to  a 
prince;  whence  it  is  entitled,  *  The  Dial  of  Princes'." 
'i'hofe,  who  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  fpoken  of  Guevara  in 
the  moft  indulgent  manner,  have  yet  been  forced  ^o  fet  him  in 
a  moft  fcandalous  light.  **  It  defcrves  our  pity  rather  than 
pur  cenfure,"  fays  Nicolas  Antonio,  *'  that  a  writer  of  fuch 
fame  fliould  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  forget  ancient  fa£ls, 
and  to  piay  with  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  as  with  ^fop's 
Fables  or  Lucian's  Monftrous  Stories."  Among  Guevara's 
works  muft  be  ranked  his  Epiftles,  with  wliich  fome  have 
been  \o  charmed,  that  they  have  not  fcrupled  to  call  thcai 
Golden    Epiitlt?;    but,  fays  Montaigne  m   his  dry  manner, 
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•*  Whoever  gave  them  this  title,  had  a  very  difFerent  opinion 
of  them  from  what  I  have,  and  perhaps  faw  more  in  them 
than  I  do."  Bayle  had  fuch  a  contempt  for  Guevara  as  an 
author,  that  he  thinks  ''  the  eagernefs  of  foreigners,  in  tranf- 
lating  fome  of  his  works  into  feveral  languages,  cannot  be 
fufFicicntly  admired." 

GUEVARA  (Louis  Velez  de),  a  fpanilli  comic  poet, 
who  recommended  himfeif  at  the  court  of  Phihp  IV.  by  his 
humour  and  pleafantries.  He  is  faid  to  have  polTefled  in  the 
highefl  degree  the  talent  of  turning  the  moli  ferious  things 
into  ridicule,  and  even  of  diffipating,  in  an  agreeable  manner, 
the  deepeft  and  the  juftefl:  grief.  He  was  the  author  of  fe- 
veral comedies,  which  were  printed  at  difFerent  places  in 
Spain;  and  of  an  humorous  piece,  intituled,  **  El  diabolo 
cojuelo,  novella  de  la  otra  vida,'*  printed  at  Madrid  in  1641. 
He  was  born  at  Icija  in  Andalufia,  we  know  not  in  what 
year;  but  he  died  in  1646.  His  being  a  contemporary  with 
Lopez  de  Vega  did  not  hinder  him  from  acquiring  a  great 
reputation. 

GUEULETTE  (Thomas  Simon),  was  the  author  of 
many  works  of  the  gay  and  lighter  kind,  which  difcovered  a 
warm'  fancy  and  coiifiderable  ingenuity.  Among  many  others 
are  the  **  Sultans  of  Guzerat,  and  the  marvellous  Adven- 
tures of  the  Mandarin  Fum-Ho-Hum."  He  was  alfo  the 
author  of  many  pieces  in  Italian,  and  edited  feveral  popular 
works  in  his  own  language.     He  died  in  1766. 

GUGLlELMINi,  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  moil  emi- 
nent mathematician.  He  Vvtote  many  valuable  works  on 
fubje61:s  of  Philofophy,  and  Natural  Hiflory,  particularly 
that  which  is  his  greateft  performance,  a  **  Treatife  on  the 
Nature  of  Rivers."  He  was  elected  into  the  academy  of  Paris 
in  1662,  and  partook  of  the  liberality  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
■wrote  alfo  a  "  Traft  on  the  Nature  of  Comets,'*  which  has 
not  been  fo  favourably  received  by  the  learned.  The  whole  of 
his  works  were  printed  at  Geneva,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  ill 
17 1 9,  and  he  himielf  died  in  17 10. 

GUICHARD  (Claude  de).  He  was  hifloriographer  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  author  of  a  tranllation  of  Livy  ;  and 
a  curious  work  on  "  The  Funerals  of  the  Ancients,"  printed 
in  quarto,  at  Lyons,  in  1581. 

GUICCL-^RDINI  (Francesco),  the  celebrated  hifto- 
rian  of  Italy,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
at  Florence,  where  he  was  boril  March  6,  1482.  His  father, 
Piero  Guicciardini,  being  an  eminent  lawyer,  bred  up  his  fon 
in  his  own  profeflion  ;  in  which  defign  he  fent  him,  in  1498^ 
to  attend  the  left u res  of  M.  Jacobo  Modefli,  of  Carmignano, 
who  read  upon  Juftmian's  luftitutes  at  Florence,     Francefco 
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fubmitted  to  this  refolution  of  his  father  with  fome  relu(Elance* 
He  had  an  uncle,  who  was  archdeacon  of  the  metropoHtan 
cJuirch  of  Florence,  and  bifhop  of  Cortona  ;  and  the  profpeft 
of  fucceeding  to  tbefe  benefices,  which  yielded  near  1500 
ducats  a  vear,  had  fired  the  ambition  of  the  nephew  He 
had  hopes  of  rifing  from  fuch  a  foundation  through  richer 
preferments  by  degrees  to  the  higheft,  that  of  a  cardinal ; 
and  the  reverlion  of  the  uncle's  places  might  have  been  ealily" 
obtained.  But,  though  his  father  had  five  fons,  he  could  not 
think  of  placing  any  of  them  in  the  church,  by  reafon  of  the 
negleft  which  he  obferved  in  the  difcipline.  Francefco  pro- 
■c.eded  therefore  wiih  great  vigour  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law  : 
h:^  took^  his  d  grees  at  Pifa,  in  1505  ;  but,  looking  upon  the 
canon  law  as  of  littie  importance,  he  chofe  to  be  doftor  of  the 
civil  law  only.  1'he  ilune  year  he  was  appointed  a  profeflbr 
of  the  inftitutes  at  Florence,  with  a  competent  falary  for  thofe 
times.  He  was  now  no  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
yet  foon  eQablilhcd  a  reputation  fupcrior  to  all  the  lawyers  his 
contemporaries,  and  had  more  bufinefs  than  any  of  them. 
In  1506,  he  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Everardo  Salviati, 
by  fiir  the  greatelt  man  in  Florence;  and,  in  1507,  was  cho- 
i*en  (landing  counfellor  to  feveral  cities  of  the  republic.  Two 
years  after  he  was  appointed  advocate  of  the  Florentine  chap- 
ter, a  pofl:  of  great  honour  and  dignity,  which  had  been  al- 
ways filled  with  the  moil  learned  counfellors  in  the  city  ;  and, 
in  1509,  he  was  elected  advocate  of  the  order  of  Calmaldoli. 

He  continued  thus  employed  in  the  proper  bufinefs  of  his 
profeffion  till  1511;  but  that  year  the  crifis  of  the  public 
affairs  gave  occafion  to  call  forth  his  abilities  for  more  im- 
portant matters.  The  Florentines  were  thrown  into  great 
difficulties  bv  the  league,  which  the  French  and  Spaniards 
had  entered  into  againft  the  Pope.  Perplexed  about  their 
choice  to  remain  neuter  or  engage  in  the  league,  they  had 
recourfe  to  our  advocate,  whom  they  fent  ambaffador  to 
Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  to  treat  of  this  matter  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  charged  him  with  other  affairs  of  the  highefl  im- 
portance to  the  flatc.  With  this  chara^ler  he  left  Florence, 
1 5 12,  and  arriving  fafely  at  Bruges,  where  his  fpanifli  ma- 
jelly  then  refided,  remained  two  years  at  that  court.  Here  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  exerting  and  improving  his  talents  as  a 
flatcfman.  Many  events  happened  in  that  time,  the  confe- 
cjuences  whereof  came  within  his  province  to  negociate;  fuch 
as  the  taking  and  plundering  Ravenna  and  Prato  by  the  Spa- 
niards, the  depofing  of  Piero  Soderini,  and  the  refloration  of 
the  family  of  Medici.  The  ilfues  of  thefe  and  feveral  other 
occurrences,  which  happened  at  that  time,  were  conducted  by 
liim  with  fuch  a  happy  addrefs,  that  the  republic  found  no 
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occafion  to  employ  any  other  minlfter ;  and  the  king  tellified 
the  fatisfadion  he  found  in  him  by  a  great  quantity  of  fine 
wrought  plate,  which  he  prefented  to  him  at  his  departure. 
On  his  arrival  at  Florence,  in  1514,  he  was  received  with 
uncommon  marks  of  honour;  and,  in  15 15,  conflituted  ad- 
vocate of  the  conliftory  by  Leo  X.  at  Cortona.  The  Pope's 
favours  did  not  flop  here.  Guicciardini's  extraordinary 
abihties,  with  a  hearty  devotion  to  the  intereil  of  the  church, 
were  qualifications  of  necefiary  ufe  in  the  ecclefialtical  Hate. 
Leo  therefore,  that  he  rnig^  t  reap  the  full  advantage  of  them, 
fent  for  him  not  long  after  to  Rome,  refolvi ng  to  employ 
him  where  his  talents  might  be  of  mofi;  fervice.  In  1518, 
when  Modena  and  Reggio  were  in  great  danger  of  being  loft, 
hewas  appointed  to  the  government  of  thofe  cities,  and  approved 
liimfelf  equal  to  the  charge. 

His  merit  in  this  government  recommended  him,  in  1521, 
to  that  of  Parma,  whence  he  drove  away  the  French,  and 
confirmed  ihe  Farmefans  in  their  obedience  ;  and  this  at  a 
time,  when  the  holy  fee  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  Leo, 
and  the  people  he  commanded  full  of  fears,  difheartened,  and 
unarmed.  He  retained  the  fame  poft  under  Adrian  VL  to 
whom  he  difcovered  the  dangerous  defigns  of  Alberto  Pio  da 
Carpi,  and  got  him  removed  from  the  government  of  Reggio 
and  Rubiera.  Clement  VIL  on  his  exaltation  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, confirmed  him  in  that  government.  This  Pope  was  of 
the  houfe  of  Medici,  to  which  Guicciardini  was  particularly 
attached;  and,  in  return,  we  find  him  prefently  raited  to 
the  higheft  dignities  in  the  ecclefiaftical  (late.  For  inftance, 
having  on  his  part,  in  1523,  prevented  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
from  feizing  Modena,  the  Pope,  in  acknowledgement  thereof, 
not  only  made  him  governor  of  that  city,  but  conflituted  him 
prefident  of  Romagna,  with  unlimited  authority.  This  was 
a  poft  of  great  dignity  and  power,  yet  as  factions  then  ran 
very  high,  the  fituation  was  both  laborious  and  dangerous* 
However,  he  not  only  by  his  prudence  overcame  all  thefe 
difficulties,  but  found  means,  in  the  midft  of  them,  to  im- 
prove the  conveniences  and  delight  of  the  inhabitants. 
Their  towns  which  lay  almoft  in  rubbifli,  he  embellilhcd 
with  good  lioufcs  and  ftatcly  buildings  ;  a  happinefs,  ol  which 
they  were  fo  fenfible,  that  it  rendered  the  name  ot  Guic- 
ciardini dear  to  them,  infomuch  that  they  were  overjoyed^ 
when,  after  a  farther  promotion  of  Francefco,  they  unclerllood 
he  was  to  be  fucceedcd  in  his  government  by  his  brother. 
"J'his  happened  in  1526,  when  the  Pope,  by  a  brief,  declared 
him  lieutenant-genrTal  of  all  his  troops  in  the  ecckiiallical 
Hate,  with  an  authority  over  his  forces  in  other  pans  alio, 
that   were    under  the  command  of  any   captain-^eaeial.     it 
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has  been  obferved,  that  he  was  the  chief  favoiirlte  of  Pope 
Clement,  and  his  prefent  fitnation  is  a  moft  illuftrious  proof 
of  that  remark.  Thi?  poft  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces, 
added  to  what  he  held  in  the  civil  government,  were  the  highcft 
dignities  which  is  holinefs  could  befiow:  but  this  honour 
was  yet  more  increafed  by  tlie  command  of  the  confederate 
army,  which  was  given  him  foon  after:  for,  in  1527,  he 
led  thefe  joint  forces  to  Ravenna,  and  relieved  that  countrv> 
then  threatened  with  entire  deftru6lion.  The  fame  year  he 
alfo  quelled  a  dangerous  inftirre6tion  in  Florence,  when  the 
army  of  the  league  was  there  under  the  command  of  the  con- 
Hable  of  Bourbon. 

In  1531,  the  Pope  made  him  governor  of  Bologna,  con- 
trary to  all  form.er  precedents,  that  city  having  never  before 
been   committed   to  the  hands  of  a  layman.     He  was  in  this 
poft  when  his  holinefs  met  Charles  V,  there,  in    December, 
1532  ;  and  he  affifted  at  the  pompous  coronation  of  the  faid 
emperor,  on   St.  Matthias's  day  following,     This  folemnitv 
was   graced  with  the  prefence  of    feveral   princes,    who  all 
fhcwed  our  governor  particular  marks  of  refpeft,  every  one 
courting  his  company,    for  the  fake  of  his  inltru£ljve  eonver- 
fation.     He   had  at  this  time   laid  the  plan    of  his  hiftory, 
and   made  fome  progrefs  in  it ;  which  coming  to  the  ears  of 
the    emperor  before   he    left   Bologna,    his    imperial  majefty 
gave  orders,  when   Guicciardini  fhould  attend  his   levee,  to 
have  him  admitted  into  his  dreihiig-room,  where  he  converfed 
with    him  on  the    fubje£l  of  his   hiflory.     So   particular  a 
diftin6lion   gave  umbrage    to  feme  perfons    of   qualily  and 
officers   of  the  army,    who   had  waited   many   days  for    an 
audience.     The  emperor,  being  informed  of  the  pique,  took 
Francefco  by  the  hand,  and,  entering  thus  into  the  drawine:- 
room,  addrelled  the  company  in  thefe  terms  :  *'  Gentlemen,   I 
am  told   you  think  it   ftrange  that  Guicciardini  Ihould  have 
admiffion  to   me   before  yourfelves  ;  but   1  defire  you   would 
coniider,  that  in  one  hour  I  can  create  a  hundred  nobles,  and 
a  like  number  of  officers  in   the  army ;  but    I  (hall   not   be 
able  to  produce  fuch  an  hiilorian  in  twenty  years.     'To  what 
purpofe  ferve  the  pains  you  take  to  difcharge  your  refpcuiive 
fun£lions  honourably,  either    in  the    camp  or   cabinet,  if  an 
account  of  your  condu£t  is  not  to  be  trafmitted  to  pofterity 
for  the  inftrudfion  of  your  defcendants  ?   Who  are   they  ihat 
have  informed  mankind  of  the  heroic  anions  of  your  great 
anceilors,  but  hiftorians  '   It  is  necefTary  then  to  honour  them, 
that  they  may  be  encouraged  to  couvcy  the  knowledge  of  your 
illuftrious    deeds    to   futiirity.     Thus,  gentlemen,  you   ought 
neither  to  be  offended  nor  furpri(ed  at  my   regard  for    Guic- 
VoL.  VIL  R  ciaidini, 
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ciardinl,  fince  vou  have  as  much  intereft  in  his  province  as 
myfelf." 

Our  f^overnor  did  not  remain  continually  at  Bologna,  but 
divided  his  time  between  that  city  and  Florence.  February  thisv 
year,  he  lent  a  letter  of  inflruftions  to  Florence  ;  and  in 
April  received  orders  from  the  Pope  to  reform  the  ftate  there, 
and  to  put  Aleflandro  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  government. 
Wife  and  prudent,  however,  as  he  was,  difcontcnts  and 
fa£lion  at  length  arofe.  As  long  as  Cleraetit  fat  in  the  papal 
chair,  the  murmurers  grumbled  only  in  private  ;  but  upon 
that  Pope's  death,  in  1534,  the  difguft  fhcwed  itfelf  openly  : 
two  noblemen  in  particular,  who  till  then  had  been  fugitives, 
entered  the  city  at  noon-day,  with  a  retinne  of  feveral  of 
their  friends,  and  fome  outlawed  perfons,  well  armed.  The 
governor,  looking  upon  this  as  done  in  contempt  of  his  per- 
fon,  meditated  how  to  revenge  the  affront.  One  evening 
two  profcribed  felons,  under  Pepoli's  proted^ion,  were  taken 
up  by  the  officers  as  they  were  walking  the  Ihects,  and  car- 
ried to  prifon :  and  Guicciardini,  without  any  farther  pro* 
cefs,  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  executed.  Pepoli, 
who  was  one  of  thefe  noblemen,  highly  incenfed,  ailembled 
a  number  of  his  friends,  and  was  going  in  queft  of  the 
governor  to  feek  his  revenge,  when  the  Icnate  fent  fome  of 
their  members  to  defire  him  to  return  home,  and  not  to  oc- 
calion  a  tumult,  which,  for  fear  of  difobliging  that  body,  he 
complied  with. 

It  was  this  good  difpolition  of  the  fenate  towards  him, 
which  prevailed  with  Guicciardini  to  keep  the  reins  in  his 
hands  after  the  death  of  Clement.  He  forefaw  that  the  peo- 
ple would  no  longer  fubmit  to  his  commands,  and  therefore 
had  refolved  to  quit  the  government  ;  but  the  fenate,  con- 
fidering  that  many  diforders  might  happen,  if  they  were  left 
without  a  governor  in  the  time  of  the  vacant  fee,  begged  him 
to  continue,  promifing  that  he  fhould  have  all  the  afhftancc 
requifite.  1  o  this  he  at  laft  confented  ;  and,  with  true  mag- 
nanimity and  firmnefs  of  mind,  defpifing  the  danger  that 
threatened  him,  remained  in  the  city,  till  he  underftood  that 
a  new  governor  was  appointed,  when  he  refolved  to  quit  the 
place.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Florence,  upon  the 
death  of  the  duke,  he  had  influence  enough  in  the  fenate  to 
procure  the  eleflion  of  Cofmo,  fon  of  Giovanni  de  Medici, 
to  fucceed  in  the  foverclgnty.  But,  though  he  had  interefted 
himfelf  fo  much  in  the  eleftion,  yet  he  foon  quitted  the  court, 
and  meddled  in  public  affairs  no  farther  than  by  giving  his 
advice  occalionally,  when  required.  He  was  now  paft  fifty, 
an  age  when  bulinefs  becomes  difgufling  to  perfons  of  a  re- 
licfVin^  turn.     His  chief  wifh   was,  that  he  mi^ht  live  iong 

enough. 
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enough,  ill  a  quiet  recefs,  to  finllh  his  hiftory.  In  this 
refoJution  he  retired  to  his  dehghtfui  country-feat  at  B^mmae, 
where  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  work;  nor  could  he 
he  drawn  from  it  by  all  the  intreaties  and  advantageous  of- 
fers that  were  made  him  by  Pope  Paul  III.  who,  in  the  midfl: 
of  his  retirement,  paffing  from  Nice  to  Florence,  was  at  the 
pains  to  folicit  our  hiftorian,  firft  in  perfon,  then  by  letters, 
and  at  laft  bv  the  mediation  of  cardinal  Ducci,  to  come  to 
Rome.  But  he  was  proof  agai nit  all  folicitations,  and,  ex- 
cu(ifi2  himfelf  in  a  handfome  manner  to  his  holinefs,  ftuck 
clofe  to  his  great  dcfign  ;  fo  that,  though  he  enjoyed  this 
happy  tranquilfity  a  few  years  only,  yet  in  that  time  he 
brought  his  hiftory  to  a  conclufion  ;  and  had  revifed  the 
whole,  except  the  four  laft  books  [q^I,  when  he  was  feized 
with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  out  of  this  world,  May  27, 
1540.      He  died  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 

As  to  the  productions  of  his  pen,  his  hiftory  claims  the  firfh 
place.  It  would  be  tedious  to  produce  all  the  encomiums  be- 
ftow-d  upon  it  by  perfons  of  the  firft  chara£ler  :  it  is  fufficient 
to  obferve,  that  lord  Bolingbroke  calls  him  *'  The  admirable 
hiftorian  ;"  and  fays,  he  "  Ihould  not  fcruple  to  prefer  him 
to  Thucydides  in  every  refpe£t."  In  him  are  found  all  the 
tranfa£tions  of  that  sera,  wherein  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  as 
that  lord  fays,  ought  to  begin;  as  he  wrote  in  that  point  of 
time  when  thofe  events  and  revolutions  began,  that  have  pro- 
duced fo  vaft  a  change  in  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  interefts, 
of  particular  nations;  and  in  the  policy,  ecclefiaflicnl  and 
civil,  of  thofe  parts  of  the  world.  And,  as  Guicciardini 
lived  in  thofe  days,  and  was  employed  both  in  the  field  and 
cabinet,  he  had  all  the  opportunities  of  furniihing  himfelf 
with  materials  for  his  hiftory  :  in  particular,  he  relates  at 
length  the  various  caiifes,  which  brought  about  the  great 
change  in  r-eligioji  by  the  reformation  ;  fhews  by  what 
accidents  the  French  kings  were  ejiabled  to  become  makers 
at  home,  and  to  extend  themfelves  abroad  ;  difcovers  the 
origin  of  the  fplendor  of  Spain  in  the  15th  century,  by  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  ;  the  total  expulfion  of 
the  Moors,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  Wcfl-Jndies.  Laflly, 
in  refpeft  to  the  empire,  he  gives  an  account  of  that  change 
which  produced  the  rivallhip  between  the  two  great  powers 
of  FVance  and  Auftria  ;  whence  arofe  the  notion  of  a  ba- 
lance of  power,  the  prcfervation  whereof  has  been  the  princi- 
pal care  of  all  the  wife  councils  of  Europe,  and  is  fo  to  this 
day.      As  foon  as  his  hiftory  appeared  in  public,  it  was  tranf- 

[<^]  This  is  the  reafon  why  we  fee  no  more  than  16  books  in  a',1  the  firft  eiU- 
tioui  of  liis  liiftory,  pviblifhtd  by  his  ncplicw. 
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lated  into  T.atiii,  and  has  had  feveral  editions  in  moft  of  the 
European  languages.  Our  author  wrote  feveral  other  pieces, 
as  "  The  Sackins^  of  Rome ,"  *^  Confiderations  on  State-Af- 
fairs  ;"  "  Councils  and  Admonitions." 

Befides,  there  are  extant  feveral  of  his  "  Law-Cafes,"  with 
his  opinion,  preferred  m  the  famous  library  of  Signior  Carlo 
Tomafo  Strozzi  ;  and  an  epiftle  in  verfe,  which  has  given 
him  a  place  among  the  Tufcan  poets,  in  the  account  of  them 
by  Grefcimbeni.  It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  we  could  look 
into  his  correfpondence  ;  but  all  his  letters,  by  fatal  negligence, 
have  perifhed  ;  our  curiofity  in  that  point  can  onlv  be  fatisfied 
by  fome  written  to  him:  part  of  thefe  are  from  cardinal  Pietra 
Bembo,  fecretary  to  Pope  Leo  X.  and  are  to  be  ki:n  m  his 
printed  letters  ;  and  others  from  Barnardo  Tadb,  among 
which  is  that  famous  fonnet  m  his  works, 

*'  Arno  ben  puoi  il  tuo  natk)  foggierno, 
**  Lafciar  nel  Appcninno,  &;c." 

Bembo's  letters  fhew,  that  his  correfpondent  poiTefTed  the 
agreeable  art  of  vvinning  the  affeflions  both  of  private  perfons 
and  princes. 

GuicciardinI  was  furv^ived  by  his  wife  (who  lived  till  1559) 
and  three  daughters.    Two  married  inta  the  family  of  Capponi 
and  the  third  into  that  of  I  )ucci. 

GUICCIARDINI  (Louis),  was  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
^nd  an  hiftorical  writer  of  approved  fidelity.  He  wrote  dif- 
ferent works,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  "  Defcription  of  the 
Pays  Bas,"  in  folio.  The  original  is  in  Italian,  but  was 
tranflated  into  French  by  Belleforet.  It  is  a  very  interefting 
and  curious  performance.  He  left  alfo  other  performances; 
and,  though  in  fome  refpefts  eclipfed  by  the  fame  of  his  un- 
cle, he  was  equal  to  him  in  knowledge  if  not  in  talents. 

GUICHEKON  (Samuel),  advocate  at  Bourge  in  BrelTc, 
dcferves  an  illuftrious  place  among  the  writers  of  hiftory  i[i 
the  feventeenth  centurv.  He  publilhed  among  other  things 
the  *•  Genealogical  Hiflory  of  the  Houfe  of  Savoy."  He  is 
much  commended  by  Bayle. 

GUIDI  (Alexander),  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Pavia,  in  Milan,  1650  ;  and  fent  to  Parma  at  fixteen  vears  of 
age.  His  uncommon  talents  for  poetry  recommended  him  fo 
powerfully  at  court,  that  he  received  encouragement  from  the 
duke  himieif.  He  compofed  fome  pieces  at  that  time,  which, 
though  they  favoured  of  the  bad  tafle  then  prevaihng,  yet 
fhewed  genius,  and  a  capacity  for  better  things.  He  had  after- 
wards a  defire  to  fee  Rome,  and,  in  1683,  went  thither  by  the 
permilfion  of  the  duke  of  Parma.  He  was  already  known  by 
his  poems,  which  were  much  fought  after ;  fo  that  he  found 
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no  dlfEculty  in  being  introduced  to  perfons  of  the  firft  dif- 
tinftion  there.  The  queen  of  Sweden,  Chriftina,  wifhed  to 
fee  him;  and  was  fo  pleafedwith  a  poem,  which  he  compofed 
at  her  requcft,  that  ihe  had  a  great  defire  to  retain  him  at  her 
court.  The  term  allowed  him  by  the  duke  being  expired,  he 
returnf-d  to  Pa;  ma;  but  the  queen  having  iignified  her  defire 
to  that  prince's  refident  at  Rome,  and  the  duke  being  ac- / 
ouaiuted  with  it,  Guidi  was  fent  back  to  Rome  in  May, 
1585, 

His  abode  in  this  city  was  highly  advantageous  to  him;  for, 
being  received  into  the  academy,  which  was  held  at  the  queen 
of  Sweden  s,  he  became  acquainted  with  feveral  of  the 
learned,  who  were  members  of  it.  He  began  then  to  read 
the  poems  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Chiabrara  ;  which  re- 
formed the  bad  taile  he  had  contra6led.  The  reading  of  thefe 
and  other  good  authors  entirely  changed  his  manner  of 
writing;  and  the  pieces  he  w^rote  afterwards  were  of  quite  a 
different  ftyle  and  tafte.  Though  the  queen  of  Sweden  was 
very  kind  to  him,  and  obtained  a  good  benefice  for  him  from 
Innocent  XI.  yet  he  did  not  ceale  to  feel  the  efleem  of  his 
niafter  the  duke  of  Parma,  but  received  from  him  a  penlion, 
which  was  paid  very  pun£lually.  The  death  of  his  royal 
patronefs  happened  in  i68g,  but  he  did  not  leave  Rome  ;  for 
the  duke  of  Parma  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  palace  there, 
and  his  lols  was  abundantly  recompenfed  by  the  liberality  of 
many  perfons  of  quality.  July  1691,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  Arcadians  at  Rome,  under  the  name  of 
Erilo  Cleoneo,  nine  months  after  its  foundation,  and  was 
one  of  its  chief  ornaments.  Clement  XI.  who  knew  him 
well,  and  did  him  kind  ofHccs  while  he  was  a  cardinal, 
continued  his  favours  to  him  after  he  was  raifed  to  the  ponti- 
ficate. 

In  1709,  he  took  a. journey  to  his  own  country,  to  fettle 
fome  private  affairs.  He  was  there  w^hen  the  emperor  made 
a  new  regulation  for  the  fiate  of  Milan,  which  was  very 
grievous  to  it;  and  being  capable  of  any  thing  as  well  as 
poetry,  was  pitched  upon  to  reprefent  to  prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  the  inconveniences  and  burden  of  this  regulation  :  for, 
prince  Eugene,  being  then  governor  of  the  country,  was 
deputed  by  the  emperor  to  manage  the  affair.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  Guidi  drew  up  a  memorial,  which  was  thought  fo  juft 
and  fo  well  reafoned,  that  the  new  regulation  was  immediately 
revoked.  The  fervice  he  did  his  country,  in  this  refpe^i:, 
procured  him  a  mark  of  diftiiiftion  from  the  council  of 
Pavia;  who,  in  17 10,  enrolled  him  in  the  liil  of  nobles  and 
decurions  of  the  town.  He  was  now  folely  intent  upon 
reiinning  to  Pvome  j  but  made  his  will  iirfl,  as   if  'he   had 
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forefeen  what  was  (hortly  to  happen  to  him.  Upon  his  ar* 
rival  there,  he  applied  himfelf  to  a  verification  of  fix  homilifs 
of  the  Pope,  which  he  caufed  to  be  magnificently  printed, 
and  would  have  prefented  it  to  the  pontiff,  who  was  then  at 
Caflel-Gandolfe  With  this  view  he  fet  out  from  Rome  in 
June  17 12,  and  arrived  at  Frefcati,  where  he  was  feized  with 
an  apoplectic  fit,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours,  aged  almoft 
fixty-two.  His  body  was  carried  back  to  Rome,  and  interred 
in  th    church  of  St.  Onuphrius,  near  Taffo. 

7  hough  nature  had  been  very  kind  to  his  inner  man,  yet 
fhe  had  not  been  fo  to  his  outer;  for  he  was  defornied  both 
before  and  behind  ;  his  head,  which  was  unreafonabiy  large, 
did  not  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  his  body,  which  was  fmall  ; 
and  he  was  blind  of  his  right  eye.  In  recompence,  however, 
for  thefe  bodily  defers,  he  poflefled  very  largely  the  faculties 
pf  the  mind.  He  was  not  learned,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
wir  and  judgement.  His  tafte  lay  for  heroic  poetry,  and  he 
had  an  averlion  to  any  thing  free  or  fatirical.  His  gout  is 
original,  though  we  may  fometimes  perceive  that  of  Dante, 
Peirarque,  and  Chiabrara,  who  were  his  models. 

Though  the  writers  of  his  life  tell  us  of  fome  profe  piece 
before  ir,  yet  the  iirl'^  produflion  we  know  of  is,  "  Poefic 
Liriche,  ni  Parma,  1681;"  which,  with  **  L'Amalafunta,'*' 
an  opera,  printed  there  the  fame  year,  he  afterwards  made 
no  account  of,  they  being  written  during  the  depravity  of  his 
taile.  In  1687,  he  pabliflied  at  Rome,  *'  Accademia  per 
mufica  ;*'  written  by  order  of  Chriftina  of  Sweden,  for  an 
eu'crtainment,  which  that  princefs  made  for  the  earl  of 
Caftiemain,  whom  James  II.  of  England  fent  embafTadoi  to 
Innocent  XI.  to  notify  his  accelhon  to  the  throne,  and  to 
implore  his  holinefs's  alTiftance  in  leconcihng  his  three  king- 
doms to  Popery.  **  L*Endimione  di  Erilo  Cleoneo,  paftor 
Arcade,  con  un  difcorfo  di  Bione  Crateo  al  cardinale  ^Ibano, 
In  Koma.  1692."  The  queen  of  Sweden  formed  the  plan  of 
this  fpecies  of  pafloral,  and  furni'hed  the  author  with  fome 
ientiments,  as  well  as  with  fome  lines,  which  are  marked 
with  commas  to  diftinguilh  them  from  th6  refl.  The  dif- 
courfe  annexed,  by  way  of  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the 
piece,  was  written  by  John  Vincent  Gravina.  >*  Le  Rime. 
in  Roma,  1704.''  He  takes  an  opportunity  of  declaring  here, 
that  he  rejects  all  his  works,  which  had  appeared  before 
thefe  poems,  except  his  "  L'Endimione."  *'  Set  Omelie  ai 
M.  S.  Clemente  XI.  Spiegate  in  verfi.  In  Roma,  1712," 
folio.  This  edition  is  very  magnificent,  and  adorned  with 
puts.  It  h  not  properly  either  a  verfion  or  a  paraphrafe, 
the  author  laving  only  taken  occalion?  from  fume  paliagcs  in 
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thefe  homilies,  to  compofc  feme  verfes  according  to  his  owa 
genius  and  tafte. 

In  1726,  was  publiflied  at  Verona,  in  121x10,  "  Pocfie 
d'Aleflfandro  Guidi  non  piu  raccolte.  Con  la  fua  vita  nova- 
mente  fcritta  dal  fignor  Canon ico  Crefcirub^m.  E  con  due 
Ragionamenti  di  Vincenzo  Gravina,  non  piu  divulgati.'* 
Th's  is  a  collection  of  his  printed  pocnas  and  MSS,  and  vtcon- 
Cfts  of  pieces  which  he  had  recited  before  the  academy  of 
Arcadians  upon  various  fubje^ts, 

GUIDO  (Reni),  an  Itahan  painter,  was  born  at  Bologna 
in  I575»  ^"^  learned  the  rudiments  of  painting  under  Denis 
Calvert^  a  flen^iili  mailer,  who  taught  in  that  dry,  and  had 
a  good  reputation.  But,  the  academy  of  the  Carracci  begin- 
ning to  be  talked  oF,  Guido  left  his  maftcr,  and  entered 
hiinfelf  of  that  fchool,  in  order  to  be  polilhed  and  refined. 
He  chiefly  imitated  Ludovico  Carracci,  yet  always  retained 
fomethlng  of  Calvert's  manner.  He  made  the  fame  ufe  of 
Albert  Durer  as  Virgil  did  of  old  Ennius,  borrowed  wnat 
he  p leafed  from  him,  and  made  it  afterwards  his  ov/n ;  that 
is,  he  accommodated  what  was  good  in  Albert  to  his  owa 
mani^r.  Thi^  he  executed  withTo  much  graccfuinefs  and 
beauty,  that  he  alone  got  more  money  a!id  more  reputation 
in  his  time  than  his  own  mailers,  and  all  the  fcholars  of  the 
Carracci,  though  they  were  of  greater  capacity  than  himfelf. 
He  was  charmed  with  Raphaers  pidures.  yet  his  own  heads 
are  not  at  all  inferior  to  Raphaers.  Michael  Angelo,  moved 
probably  with  envy,  is  fald  to  have  fpolcea  very  contemptu- 
oufly  of  his  pictures  ;  and  his  infolent  expreilioirs  might  have 
had  ill  confquences,  had  not  Guido  prudently  avoided  dif^ 
puting  with  a  man  of  his  impetuous  temper.  Guido  acquired 
ibme  flcill  alfo  in  muiic,  by  the  inftrudion  of  his  father,  who 
was  an  eminent  profciTor  of  that  art. 

Great  were  the  honours  this  painter  received  from  Paul  V, 
from  all  the  cardinals  and  princes  of  Italy,  from  Lewis  Xill. 
of  France,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  from  Udiflaus,  king  of 
Poland  and  Sv.eden,  who,  befides  a  noble  reward,  made  him 
a  compliment,  in  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  for  an  Europa 
lie  had  fent  him.  He  was  extremely  handfome  and  graceful  in 
his  perfon  ;  and  fo  very  beautiful  in  his  younger  days,  that 
his  mailer  Ludovico,  in  painting  his  angels,  took,  him  always 
for  his  model.  Nor  was  he  an  angel  only  in  his  looks,  if  we 
may  believe  what  Giofeppino  told  the  Pope,  when  he  alked 
his  opinion  of  Guldo's  performances  in  the  Capella  Quirinale, 
*'  Our  pidlures,"  faid  he,  ''  arc  the  works  of  men's  hands,  but 
thefe  are  made  by  hands  divine."  In  his  behaviour  he  was 
modefl,  gentle,  and  very  obliging  ;  liv^d  in  great  fplendor  both 
at  Bologna  and  Rome  ;  and  was  only  unhappy  in  his  immo- 
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derate  love  of  gaming.  To  this  in  his  latter  days  he  aban* 
doned  himfelf  lb  entirely,  that  all  the  money  he  could  get  by 
his  pencil,  or  borrow  upon  intereft,  was  too  little  to  fupply 
his  lofles  :  and  he  was  at  laft  reduced  to  fo  poor  and  mean 
a  condition,  that  the  confideration  of  his  prefent  circumftances, 
together  with  reflexions  on  his  former  reputation  and  high 
manner  of  living,  brought  a  languiPning  diftemper  on  him,  of 
which  he  died  in  !642*  His  chief  pi^ures  are  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  great.  The  mofl  celebrated  of  his  pieces  is  that  which 
he  painted  in  concurrence  with  Domenichino,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Gregory.  It  is  oblervable,  that  there  are  feveral  de-« 
iigns  of  this  great  mailer,  in  print,  etched  by  himfelf. 

GUIPOTTI  (Paul),  a  paintei,  engraver,  and  archite«3-, 
in  each  of  which  arts  he  attained  fome  degree  of  eminence. 
He  was  alio  a  good  anatomifl;  but  he  made  himfelf  too  ridi- 
culous by  pretending  to  conftruft  wings  by  which  he  was  to 
fly  through  the  air.  He  made  the  attempt  at  Lucia,  and  the 
event  need  hardh  be  told— he  fell  and  broke  his'limbs. 

GUIGNARD  (John),  a  Jefuit,  born  at  Chartres,  and 
profefTor  of  divinity  in  the  college  of  Clermont,  was  executed 
at  Paris,  January  7,  15^5,  for  high  treafon,  that  is,  for  ha- 
ving written  a  book  filled  with  rebellion  and  fury  agaiiift 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  of  France.  As  the  parliament 
were  carrying  on  the  profecutiou  againft  Chaftel,  fome  of 
them,  deputed  for  that  purpofe,  w^ent  to  the  college  of  Cler- 
mont, and  feized  feveral  papers  :  and  among  tliefe  were  found 
a  book  in  the  hand-VN^riting  of  C^uignard,  containing  propo- 
sitions to  prove,  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king;  with 
inferences,  to  advife  the  murthcr  of  his  fucceflfor  alio.  As 
the  jundure  of  things  at  that  time  required  the  government 
to  profecute  with  the  ftri<^efl:  feverity  a  do<^rine,  which  not 
long  before  had  expofed  the  king's  life  to  the  wicked  attempt 
of  John  C  haltel.  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  (liew  the  leall: 
favour  to  the  fefuit.  He  refuftd  to  make  the  Au.endd  Hono- 
rable^ and  obftinately  perfifled  till  his  death  in  not  acknow- 
ledging Henry  IV.  for  king  of  i- ranee  :  for  which  he  has 
been  placed  in  the  Jefuits  martyrology.  The  whole  kingdom 
of  France  abounded  then  with  feditious  preachers  and  perfons, 
who  both  in  their  conveifation  and  writings  hinted  at  the  af- 
fafiination  of  princes  like  Henry  IV.  whom  they  fufpe6ted  to 
favour  the  enemies  of  Popery ;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  one 
of  the  reafons,  whjch  induced  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  in- 
volve all  the  Jefuits  of  France  in'  the  caufe  of  Chaftel  and 
Guignard. 

GUILD  (William),  D«  D.  He  was  born  near  Dundee, 
1602,  and  educated  in  the  Mariichal  col!e';ie,  Abf.rdcen, 
wheie  he  took  his  degrees,   and  was   fucceffive^y  profefTor   of 
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phnofophy,  divinity,  church -hiftory,  and  one  of  the  mini- 
llers  of  that  city.  When  the  troubles  broke  out  in  1638,  he 
oppofed  the  covenant,  but  afterwards  compHed  with  the 
Prefbyterian  form  of  church-government,  and  was  continued 
profeflbr  of  divinity.  In  time*;  when  the  palhons  of  men  were 
generally  heated  by  controycrfy  he  conduced  himfelf  with 
great  moderation,  fo  as  to  be  efteerncd  by  both  parlies.  In 
1657  he  wrote  a  learned  anfvver  to  a^^/fi-oman  Caiholic  book 
concerning  innovations  ;  and  when  the  reftoration  took  place 
he  was  fent  over  to  Breda  as  one  of  the  commilhoners  from 
the  church  of  Scodand  to  congratulate  king  Charles  II.  He 
died  1662,  aged  fixty,  much  efleemed  both  by  the  Prefbyte- 
rians  and  hpifcopalians. 

GUILLANDIUS  (Mflchiob),  a  famous  phyfician  and 
eminent  botaniil,  native  of  Koniglherg  in  Prulha.  He  was 
tai<en  prifoner  by  the  Algerines,  m  an  expedition  to  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  made  folely  to  accomplilh  himfelf  in  botanical 
knowledge.  After  paffing  fome  time  in  flavery  he  returned  to 
his  country  o^  Prullia,  and  pubhihed  different  works.  His 
principal  performance  is  one  named  Papyrus,  which  is  a  com- 
mentary on  three  chapters  of  Fliny  on  the  fame  fubje6V,  and 
is   full  of  erudition   and  acutenefs.     He  died  at   Padua,  in 

1589. 

GUILLEVIEAU  (James),  an  eminent  french  furgeon, 
who  pubhihed  many  important  chirurgical  works,  anatomi- 
cal tab  es,  and  accounts  of  chirurgical  operations.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  16 12. 

GULLET  (de  St.  George),  firfl  hifloriographer  to 
the  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture  at  Paris.  He  was  au- 
thor of  various  works,  among  the  pnncipal  of  which  are,  the 
*'  Hiftory  of  Mahomet  the  Second,"  "  Ancient  and  Modem 
Sparta,  *  and  '*  AnciejU  and  Modern  Athens,"  conccrnin<; 
whic  .  latter  place  he  was  engaged  in  a  ferious  difpute  with 
Spon. 

GUILLIM  (John),  was  fon  of  John  Guillim  of  Weft- 
burg  in  Glouceilerlhire,  yet  born  in  Herefordlhire  about  1565- 
He  was  lent  to  a  graiimar-fchool  at  Oxford,  and  apparently 
entered  r.  {Indent  of  Brazen-nofe-coUege  in  1581.  Having, 
completed  his  purfuit  of  literature  m  the  univerfity,  he  rc- 
turncd  ;.o  Minfterworth  in  Gloucefterfhire;  and  had  been 
there  only  a  ihort  fpace,  when  h  ■  \v?s  called  to  London,  and 
made  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  college  of  Arms,  by 
the  name  of  Portfmouth  ;  and  hence  promoted  to  the  honours 
of  Rouge-Croix  Purfuivant  of  arms  in  orJmarv  in  1617; 
in  which  poft  i<e  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  ii:^ 
162 1.  His  claim  to  a  place  m  this  work  arifes  from  his  ce- 
Jfbrated  book,  intituled,  **  The  Difplay  of  H^rajdry,'*  pub- 
hihed   by  him   in    1610,     folio,     wnich  has    gone    through 
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many  editions.  To  the  fiftb,  which  came  rtut  in  1679, 
was  added  a  treatife  of  honour,  civil  and  military,  by  captain 
John  Loggan.  The  lall  was  pubhflied,  with  very  large  ad* 
ditions,  in  1724,  and  is  generally  efteemed  the  belt  book  ex- 
tant upon  the  fubje(ft. 

GUISE  (Henry),  of  Lorraine,  (eldefl  Ton  of  Francois  of 
Lorraine,  duke  of  Guife),  memorable  in  the  hinory  of 
France  as  a  gallant  officer ;  but  an  imperious,  turbulent,  fe- 
<iitious>  fubjed,  who  placed  himfclf  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force,  and  called  his  rebel  band  Ihe  League;  the  plan  was 
formed  by  the  cardinal,  his  younger  brother,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  defending  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  the  king 
Henry  IIL  and  the  fieedom  of  the  ftate,  againll:  the  defigns 
of  the  Huguenots,  or  french  protelbnts  ;  they  carried  on  a 
cival  war,  mairacrcd  the  Huguenots,  and  governed  the  kitig, 
who  forbade  his  appearance  at  Paris  ;  but  Guife  now  became 
an  open  rebel,  entered  that  city  againft  the  king's  expref:,  or- 
der, iMid  put  to  the  fword  all  who  oppofedhim;  the  ftreets 
being  barricaded  to  prevent  his  progrefs,  this  fatal  day  is  called, 
in  the  french  hiftory.  The  Day  of  the  Barricades.  iVi afters  of 
Palis,  the  policy  of  the  Guifes  failed  them  ;  for  tbey  fuffered 
the  king  to  efcape  to  Blois,  though  he  was  defetted  in  his  pa- 
jace  at  Paris  by  his  very  guards.  At  Blois,  Henry  convened 
an  affembly  of  the  ftates  of  France  ;  the  duke  of  Guife  had 
tlie  boldnefs  to  appear  to  a  lummcns  fent  him  tor  that  purpofe  ; 
a  forced  reconciliation  took  place  between  him  and  the  king, 
by  the  advice  of  this  affembly ;  but  it  being  accidentally  dif- 
covered,  that  Guife  had  formed  a  plan  to  dethrone  the  king, 
tbatf  weak  monarch,  inftead  of  refolutely  bringing  him  to 
juftice,  had  hmi  privately  affallinated,  December  23,  1558, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  brother  the  car- 
dinal fliared  the  fame  fate  the  next  day.  Vide  Henault's  hif- 
lory  oi  France. 

GUISCARD  (Robert),  a  famous  norman  knight  one 
of  the  fons  of  Tancred  de  Hautcville,  the  father  of  a  race  of 
heroes,  originally  of  Coutance  in  Normandy,  was  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  from  the  Saracens  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  right  of  conquefl  gave  him  the  fove- 
reignty,  or  rather  dukedom,  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  He  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  perfon  of  Pope  Gregory  ViJ.  when  bc- 
iieged  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  carried  him  with  him  to  Salerno,  where  this  pope,  who 
jiad  depofed  fo  many  kings,  died  the  captive  of  a  norman 
gentleman,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  his  protedlor.  Princcfs 
Anna  Comena,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius,  in  her 
hiftory  of  thefe  times,  looks  upon  Guifcard  in  no  better 
light  than  a  free  booter,  anc]  expreircs  much  indignation  at 
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his  prefuming  to  marry  his  daughter  as  he  did  to  ConGantine, 
the  Ion  of  the  emperor  Michael  Ducas ;  ihe  ought  to  have 
recolledled  that  power  confers  a  right  to  titles  and  honours, 
and  that  every  thing  in  this  world  mufl  yield  to  force.  Died 
in  the  ifle  of  Corfu  about  1085. 

GUISCARD  (Charles),  a  pruffian  officer,  who  ma- 
naged with  equal  fkill  his  pen  and  his  fword.  He  pubh'fhed 
*'  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Greeks  ^nd  Romans,"  of  which 
it  is  obferved  tliat  although  it  too  much  deprci^ts  the  celebrated 
Folard,  it  is  diftinguilhed  by  much  fagacity  and  learning. 

GUISE  (William),  an  englilh  divine,  was  born  at 
Ablond'i  Court,  near  Gloucefter,  in  1653;  and  was  entered, 
ill  i66g,  a  commoner  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  which  he 
changed  for  All-Souls,  where  he  was  chofen  fellow,  a  little 
before  he  took  his  firft  degree  in  arts,  April  4,  1674.  He 
commenced  M.  A.  in  1677,  and  entered  into  orders ;^  but, 
marrying,  he  religned  his  fellowlhip.  How^ever,  he  ftill  con- 
tinued at  Oxford;  he  took  a  houfe  in  St.  Michael's  parifh, 
rcfolving  not  to  leave  the  univerlity,  on  account  of  his  ftudies, 
which  he  profecuted  with  indefatigable  induilrv,  and  foon 
became  a  great  mailer  of  the  oriental  learning  and  languages. 
In  that  way,  he  tranflated  into  englifh,  and  lUuflrated  with  a 
commentary,  **  \']ifnas  pars  ordinis  primi  Zeraim  Tituli 
feptem  ;"  and  was  preparing  an  edition  of  Abulfeda's  Geo- 
graphv,  wiien  he  was  feixed  with  the  fmall-pox,  which  carried 
liim  off  in  1638.  Thomas  Smith  gives  him  the  title  of  *'  Vir 
lon;;e  erudiljffimus;"  and  obferves,  that  his  death  was  a  pro- 
digious lofs  to  the  republic  of  letters.  Foreigners  llyle  him  a 
*' perfon  of  great  learning,  and  the  immortal  ornament  of  the 
univerhty  of  Oxford."  He  was  buried  at  St  Michael's  church 
in  that  city,  where  a  monument  was  eredled  fo  his  memory 
by  his  widow,  with  a  latin  infcription.  He  left  iifue  a  foil 
John,  who,  being  bred  to  the  army,  raifed  himfelf  to  the 
higheft  pofts  there,  and  was  well  known  in  the  military 
world,  by  the  title  of  General  Guife. 

GUITTON  (d'AREzzo),  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  who 
flouriflied  about  the  year  12^0.  Many  of  his  performances 
are  to  be  found  in  a  "  CoJleftion  of  the  Ancient  Italian 
Poets,'*  publiflied  at  Florence,  in  8vo.  in  1527. 

GULDENSTAEDT  (John  Antony),  a  celebrated  tra- 
veller, of  whofe  various  peiformances  a  lift  is  given  in  **  Cox*s 
Travels,"  Vol.  I.  p.  162.  On  account  of  his  great  fkiil  in 
natural  hiftory  and  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  he  was 
invited  to  Peterfburg,  where  he  was  made  profelfor.  He  was 
abfcnt  three  years  on  his  travels.  He  firft  went  to  Aftracan 
and  Kiflar,  and  afterwards  to  the  eaflern  extremity  of  Caucafus. 
|iere  lie  colledlcd  vocabularies  of  the  laui^uage  Ipokcn  in  thofc 
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parts,  and  dlfcovered  fome  traces  of  chrlftianlty  among  tlie 
people.  He  next  proceeded  to  Georgia,  was  introduced  to 
prince  Heraclius,  and  carefully  examined  the  adjacent  country. 
He  then  explored  the  fouthern  diilrifts,  inhabited  by  the 
Turcoman  Tartars,  and,  penetrating  into  the  middle  chain  of 
Mount  Caucafus,  vifited  Mingreha,  Middle  Georgia  and 
Eaftern  and  the  Lower  Imeretia.  It  was  his  intention  next  to 
have  journeyed  to  Grim  Tartary,  but  was  recalled  to  Peterf- 
buig,  where  he  died  bf  a  fever.  He  was  a  native  of  Riga, 
and  was  a  man  poileffed  of  every  requisite  for  the  accomphfh' 
ment  of  the  puipofes  which  he  had  in  view. 

GUNDLTNG  (Nicolas  JeromeJ,  a  native  of  Nurem- 
burg,  and  profeffor  of  eloquence,  philofophy,  and  civil  law, 
at  Hall.  He  was  in  great  eftimation  at  Berlin,  wliere  he  was 
often  fent  for  and  confulted  on  affairs  of  ftate.  He  left  a  grfeat 
number  of  literary  works  onfubje£ls  of  jurifprudence,  hiftory, 
and  politics.  His  writings  difcover  much  ipirit  and  various 
knowledge,  and  are  withal  very  numerous.  Fhofe  in  moft 
efteem  are  his  "  Hiftory  of  Moral  Philofophy ;"  "  A  Gourfe 
f)f  Literary  HlftorV  ;"  '*'A  Gourfe  of  Philofophy,'*  in  3  vols. 
8vo.  He  had  alfo  a  principal  fhare  in  the  '*Obfervationes 
Jdallen'cs,"  an  excellent  work  in  eleven  volumes,  o£tavo. 

GUN MNG  (Petee).  biihop  of  Ely,  was  the  fon  of 
peter  Gunning  of  Hoo  in  Kent,  and  born  there  in  1613. 
He  had  his  firll  education  at  the  king's  fchool  in  Canterbury, 
where  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Somner,  the  an- 
tiquary, bis  fchool-fellow.  At  fiireeh,  he  was  removed  to 
Clare-hall,  in  Cambridge,  and  promoted  to  a  fcllowfliip  in 
1633 :  ^^^  became  an  eminent  tutor  in  the  college  Soon  af- 
ter he  commenced  M.  A.  aiid  had  taken  orders,  he  had  the 
cure  of  Little  St,  Mary's  from  the  mailer  and  fellows  of  Peter- 
Jioufe.  He  became  an  eminent  preacber,  and  was  licenfed  as 
fuch  bv  the  iiniverfity  in  1641  ;  when  he  diflinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  his  zeal  for  the  church  and  king.  About  the  fame 
time,  making  a  viiit  to  his  miOther  at  lunbridge,  he  exhorted 
the  pecple,  in  two  fermons,  to  make  a  charitable  contribution 
for  the  relief  of  the  king's  forces  there :  which  condud  ren- 
dered hlin  obnoxious  to  the  powers  then  in  being,  who  firil  im- 
prifoned  him;  and,  on  his  refufing  to  take  the  covenant,  de- 
prived him  of  his  fellowfliip.  This  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
Viniverfity,  but  not  before  he  had  drawn  up  a  treatife  againfi; 
the  covenant,  with  the  aliiftance  of  fome  of  his  friends,  who 
took  care  to  publifli  it.  . 

Being  thus  ejected,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
incorporated  M.  A.  Julv  lO,  1644  ;  and  kindly  received  by 
Pr.  i'ink,  warden  ot  New  college,  who  appomtcd  him  oiiv? 
pf  the  phaplains  of  that  houfe,     Duiing  his  refideiice  there, 
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he  officiated  two  years  at  the  curacy  of  Caffingdon,  under  Dr* 
Jafper  Mayne,  near  Oxford ;  and  fometimes  preached  before  the 
court,  for  which  fervice  he  was  comphmcnted,  among  many 
other  Cambridge-men,  with  the  degree  of  B.  D.  June  23,  1646. 
Soon  after  this,  he  became  tutor  to  the  lord  Hatton  and 
Sir  Francis  Compton,  and  then  chaplain  to  Sir  Robert  Shirley, 
who  was  {o  much  pleafed  with  his  behaviour,  in  fome  dif- 
putations  with  a  romilh  prieft,  as  well  as  with  his  great  worth 
and  learning  in  genera!,  that  he  fettled  upoi>  him  an  annuity  of 
£iCo.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  Sir  Robert,  heboid  a  congrega- 
tion at  the  chapel  of  Exeter-houfe,  in  the  Strand,  where  he 
duly  performed  all  the  parts  of  his  office  according  to  the  li- 
turgy of  the  church  of  England ;  yet  he  ihet  with  no  other 
moleflation,  from  the  ufurper  Ci  umwell,  than  that  of  being 
now  and  then  fent  for  and  reproved  by  him.  On  the  retura 
of  Charles  II.  he  was  reftored  to  his  fellowfliip,  and  created 
D.  D.  by  the  king's  mandate  September  5,  1660;  having  been 
firft  prefented  to  a  prebend  in  the  cliurch  of  Canterbury  ;  fooii 
after  which  he  was  infiituted  to  the  reftories  of  Cotefmore  m 
Rutland,  and  of  Stoke- Bruen  in  Northamptonfliire*  But 
this  was  not  all ;  for,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  was 
made  mafler  of  Corpus- Chrifti  college  in  Cambridge,  and 
alfo  lady  Margaret's  profeiTor  of  divinity:  nor  did  he  flop 
even  here,  for  in  a  few  months  he  fucceeded  to  the  regius  pro- 
felTorfhip  of  divinity,  and  the  headfhip  of  St,  John's  college, 
upon  the  relignation  of  Dr.  Tuckney,  who  had  been  obliged, 
June  12,  1661,  to  give  way  for  Gunning;  he  being  looked 
upon  as  the  propereft  perfon  to  fettle  the  univerfity  on  right 
principles  again,  after  the  many  corruptions  that  had  crept 
into  that  body. 

All  the  royal  mandates  indeed,  for  his  feveral  preferments, 
were  grounded  upon  his  fufferings  and  other  deferts  ;  for  he 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  beft-beloved  fons 
of  the  church  of  England:  and  as  fuch  was  chofen  pro£for 
both  for  the  chapter  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  for  the 
clergy  of  the  diocefe  of  Peterborough,  in  the  convocatioa 
held  in  1661 ;  one  of  tlie  committee  upon  the  review  of  the  li- 
turgy, when  it  was  brought  into  that  flate  of  fuffi^iency  where 
it  has  refled  ever  (ince  ;  and  was  principally  concerned  in  the 
conference  with  the  diflenters  at  the  Savoy  the  fame  year. 
In  1669,  1^^  was  promoted  to  the  biihopric  of  Chichefler, 
which  he  held  vv'ith  his  regius  profelTorlhip  of  divinity  till  1074, 
when  he  was  tranflated  to  Ely;  wiiere,  after  ten  years  enjoy- 
ing it,  he  died  a  bachelor,  in  his  jitt  year,  July  6,' 1684.  His 
corpfe  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely,  under  an  elegant 
monument  of  white  marble,  the  infcription  upon  which  has 
been  often  printed.     As  to  his  chara£ter,  h:  has  been  fo  va- 
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riouHy  drawn  by  writers  of  different  principles  and  parties, 
that  we  Ihall  not  take  upon  us  to  determi^ne  what  is  fo  warmly 
difputed  among  them,  viz.  Whether  his  head  was  as  good  as 
his  heart. 

However,  all  agree  in  allowing  him  to  be  a  profound  di» 
vine  as  well  as  a  perfon  of  great  erudition,  of  a  moil  un- 
blamable life  and  converfation,  and  of  moll  extenlive  and 
exemplary  charity.  To  the  former,  his  writings  bear  telliiuo- 
ny;  and  to  the  latter,  his  many  extraordinary  benefa£lions  to 
the  public. 

G'JN^TER.  (Edmumd),  an  englifh  mathematician,  was 
of  welfh  cxtra6iion  from  a  family  at  Gunter's-town  in  Breck- 
nocklhire;  but  his  father,  being  fettled  in  the  county  of  Here- 
ford, had  this  fon  born  to  him  there  in  1581.  As  he  was  a 
gentleman  pofTeffed  of  a  handfome  fortune,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  breed  him  up  in  a  liberal  way :  to  which  end  he  was 
placed  by  Dr.  BufDy  at  VVeflminfter  fchool,  where  he  was 
admitted  a  fcholar  on  the  foundation;  and,  in  confequence 
thereof,  ele6:ed  fludent  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  in  1599. 
Having  taken  both  his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  times,  he 
entered  into  orders,  and  became  a  preacher  in  16 14,  and  pro- 
ceeded B.  D.  November  23,  1615.  But,  genius  and  inclina- 
tion leading  him  chiefly  to  mathematics,  he  applied  early  to 
that  ftudy;  and,  about  1606,  mcrirea  the  title  of  an  inventor 
by  the  new  projeftion  of  his  fe6lor,  which  he  then  de- 
fcribed,  together  with  its  ufe,  in  a  latin  treatife ;  and  feveral 
of  the  inftruments  were  aftuallv  made  according  to  his  di- 
regions.  Thefe  being  greatly  approved,  as  being  more  ex- 
tenfively  ufeful  than  any  that  had  appeared  before,  on  account 
of  the  greater  number  of  lines  upon  them,  and  thofe  better 
contrived,  fpread  our  author's  fame  univerfally  :  their  ufcs  alfo 
were  more  largely  and  clearly  fhewn  than  had  been  done  by 
others  ;  and,  though  he  did  not  print  them,  yet  many  copies, 
being  tranfcribed  and  difperfed  abroad,  carried  his  rcput'^tion 
along  VxHth  them,  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  tlie 
carl  of  Bridgewater,  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Oughtied,  and  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  pro- 
feffor  of  geometry  atGrefham;  and  thus,  his  fame  daily  in- 
creafing  the  more  he  became  known,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
aftronomy-chair  at  GreHiam-college  on  March  6,  16 19. 

He  had  invented  a  fmall  portable  quadrant,  for  the  more 
eafy  finding  of  the  hour  and  azimuth,  and  other  folar  conclu- 
lionsofmore  frequent  ufe,  in  1618;  and,  in  1620,  he  pub- 
liihcd  his  latin  "  Canon  Triangulorum,  or  Table  of  artificial 
Sines  and  Tangents  to  the  Radius  of  iO;000,cco  Parts  to  eadi 
Minute  of  the  Qiaadrant."  This  was  a  great  improvement  to 
aftronomy,  by  facilitating  the  practical  part  of  that  Icience  in 
tht  refolution  of  fpherical  triangles  without  the  ufe  of  fccants 
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or  verfed  fines,  tlie  fame  thing  being  done  here  (by  addition 
and  fubtraftion  only)  for  performing  which  the  former  tables 
of  ri,g;ht  lines  and  tangents  required  multiplicati  n  and  divifion. 
This  admirabie  iielp  to  the  ftudious  in  aflronomy  was  grate- 
fully commemorated,  and  highly  commended,  by  feveral  of 
the  moll  eminent  mathematicians  who  weie  his  contempora- 
ries, and  who  at  the  fame  time  did  juiVice  to  his  claim  to  the 
improvement,  beyond  all  contradicliun. 

The  ufe  of  aftronomy  in  navigation  unavoidably  draws  the 
aftronomer's  thoughts  upon  that  important  fubjedl:;  and,  as 
great  genii  can  hardly  look  into  any  art  without  improving  it, 
we  find  Gnnterdifcovering  a  new  variation  in  the  magnetic 
needle,  or  the  manner's  compafs,  in  1622.  Gilbert,  in  the 
beginning  of  that  century,  had  inconteftibly  eftablilhed  the 
firll:  difcovery  of  the  fimple  variation;  after  which  the  whole 
attention  of  the  ftudious  in  thefe  matters  was  employed  in 
fetthng  the  rule  obferved  by  nature  therein,  without  the  leaft 
apprehenfioii  or  fufpicion  of  any  other;  when  our  author, 
making  an  experiment  this  way  at  Deptford,  in  1622,  found 
that  the  diredtion  of  the  magnetifm  there  had  moved  no  lefs 
than  five  degrees  within  two  minutes,  in  the  fpace  of  forty- 
two  years.  Indeed  the  fa£l  was  fo  furprifing,  and  fo  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  then  univerfally  received  of  a  fimplc 
variation  only,  which  had  fatisiied  and  bounded  all  their 
curiofity,  that  our  author  dropt  the  matter  apparently,  cx- 
peding,  through  modefty,  an  error  in  his  obfervation  to 
have  elcaped  his  notice  in  his  experiment.  But  afterwards, 
what  he  had  done  induced  his  fuccellbr  at  Grefham  to  pur- 
fucit;  and,  the  trutli  of  Guntcr's  experiment  being  confirmed 
by  a  fecond,  farther  enquiiy  was  made,  which  ended  in  efla- 
blifliing  the  fa£t.  We  have  fince  feen  Hailey  immortalize 
his  name,  by  fettling  the  rule  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century. 

The  truth  is,  Gunter's  inclination  was  turned  wholly  the 
fame  way  with  his  genius  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
reached  the  temple  of  fame  bv  treading  in  that  road.  To 
excire  a  fpirit  of  induflry  in  profecuting  mathematical  know- 
Jcdgc,  by  Jeflening  the  difficulties  to  the  learner;  to  throw 
new  light  into  fome  things  therein,  which  before  appeared  io 
dark  and  abftrufe  as  to  difcourage  people  of  ordinary  capa- 
cities from  attempting  them ;  and  by  that  means  to  render 
things  of  wonderful  utility  in  the  ordinary  employment  of  life 
fo  eafy  and  practicable  as  to  be  managed  by  the  common 
fort;  is  the  peculiar  praife  of  our  author,  who  effeded  this 
by  that  admirable  contrivance  of  his  famous  rule  of  propor- 
tion, now  called  the  line  of  numbers,  and  the  other  lines  laid 
down  by  it^  and  fitted  in  his  fcale,  which,  after  the  inventor, 
6  is 
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is  called  ^'  Giinter's  fcale;'*  the  defcription  and  ufc  of  which 
he  publifhed  in  1624,  4to.  together  with  that  of  his  feftor  and 
quadrant  aheady  mentioned,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  fame 
by  this  time  had  reached  the  ears  of  his  fovereign,  or  that 
prince  Charles  fhould  give  dire£lions,  that  he  fhould  draw  the 
lines  upon  the  dial-  in  V^hiteliall  garden,  and  give  a  defcrip- 
tion and  ufe  of  them;  or  that  king  James  fhould  order  him 
to  print  the  book  the  fame  year,  1624-  There  was,  it  feems, 
a  fquare  ftone  there  hefore  of  the  fame  lize  and  form,  having- 
iive  dials  upon  the  upper  part,  one  upon  each  of  the  four 
corners,  and  one  in  the  middle,  which  was  the  principal  dial, 
being  a  large  horizontal  concave ;  bclides  thefe,  there  were 
others  on  the  fides,  eaft,  welV,  north,  and  fouth ;  but  the 
lines  on  our  author's  dial,  except  thole  which  Ihewed  the  hour 
of  the  day,  were  greatly  different.  And  Dr.  Wallis  tells  us, 
that  one  of  thefe  was  a  meridian,  in  fixing  whereof  great 
care  was  taken,  a  large  magnetic  needle  being  placed  upon  it, 
fhewing  its  variation  froni  that  meridian  from  time  to  time. 
If  the  needle  was  placed  there  with  that  intention  by  our  au- 
thor, it  is  a  proof  that  his  experiment  at  Deptford  had  made 
fo  much  impreffion  upon  him,  that  he  thought  it  worth  while 
to  purfue  the  difcovery  of  the  change  in  the  variation,  of 
which  the  world  would  doubtlefs  have  reaped  the  fruits,  had 
his  life  been  continued  long  enough  for  it. 

But  he  was  taken  off  December  10,  1626,  about  his  45th 
year,  the  prime  of  life  for  fuch  fludies.  He  died  at  Grefliam- 
coUege,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter  the  Poor,  Broad-ltreet, 
without  any  monument  or  infcription  ;  but  his  memory  will 
always  be  preferved  in  the  mathematical  w(  rid  as  an  inventor, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being  the  parent  of  in- 
Ifrumental  arithmetic.  The  5th  edition  cf  his  works  was 
publilhed  by  Mr.  Leybourn  in  1674,  4^^* 

GUNTHER,  a  german  poet  of  great  genius,  but  whofe 
talents  proved  his  deftrudion.  A  rival  mixed  fome  drugs  in 
his  drink  'pi ft  as  he  was  about  to  be  prcfented  to  the  king  of 
Poland.  The  confcquence  of  which  was,  that,  at  the  moment 
he  was  preparing  to  addrefs  the  monarch  in  a  complimentary 
fpeech,  he  llaggered  and  fell  down.  His  vexation  was  fo  ex- 
treme that  it  caufed  his  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
Among  other  elegant  pieces  he  wrote  "  An  Ode  on  the  Vic- 
tory of  Prince  Eugene  over  the  Turks,"  a  fubjeft  which  'has 
alfo  been  handled  by  llouffeau. 

GUi^TLER  (Nicolas),  born  at  Bafle  in  1654,  and  died 
in  17  1 1.  He  was  author  of  a  "Greek,  German,  and  French, 
lexicon.'*  He  wrote  alfo  *'  Hifloria  Templariorum,  Ori- 
gines  Mundi,'*  awork  of  prodigious  learning  ;  but  in  which  the 
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-writer  has  been  tot>  fanciful  in  his  eivmologies,  and  feme- 
times  abfurd  in  bis  ideas  of  mythology. 

GUSM/VN  (Lewis),  a  fp^nifh  jefuit,  known  in  *' Ri- 
bandeneira's  Catal.  Script.  Sac.  Jef."  as  the  author  of  the 
**  Hi-ftory  of  the  Jefnits  in  the  indies,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their 
Midi  ns  in  Japan,"  in  fourteen  books-,  in  Spaniih.  He  was 
re6t6r  of  feveral  colleges  in  his  fociety,  and  afterwards  pro- 
vincial of  Seville  and   1  oledo.     He  died  at  Madrid  ii5  1605. 

GUSSANVILLAN  (Peter),  a  native  of  Chartres.  '  He 
publifned  a  good  edition  of  the  works  of  Gregory  the  great, 
the  beft   before  that  which  was  edited  by  the  Benedidines. 

GUSTAVUS  (V.ASA ),  or  more  properly  Guftavus  Ericfon, 
was  the  fon  of  Eric  Vala,  and  defccnded  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  Sweden,  His  great  paffiort  was  the  love  of  glory, 
and  this  diilicuities  and  dangers  increafed  rather  than  dimir.ifli- 
cd.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  greateft  part  of  the  wealth  of 
Sweden  vvas  in  tlie  hands  of  the  clergy,  when  every  nobleman 
was,  in  his  own  territories,  a  fovereign  ;  and,  laillv,  when 
Steeno  was  administrator  of  the  realm.  In  the  war,  which 
was  originally  profecuted  betwixt  the  Swedes  and  Chriftiaii 
king  of  Denmark,  this  lall:,  having  got  Guftavus  into  his 
power,  kept  him  a  prifoner  many  years  in  Denmark.  He 
at  length  made  his  efcape,  and  through  innumerable  dangers 
got  back  to  his  native  country,  where,  for  a  long  period,  he 
ufed  every  effort  to  roufe  his  country  men  to  refift  and  repel 
their  invaders  and  victorious  enemies.  In  this,  however,  he 
wa'?  not  fuccelsful;  and  Chriilian  of  Denmark  having  got 
podeiiion  of  Stockholm,  and  Colmar,  exercifed  the  crueleft 
tyranny  on  all  ranks,  and  in  one  day  put  to  death  ninety-four 
nobles,  among  whom  was  the  father  of  Guftavus.  Guftavus 
at  length  prevailed  on  the  Dalecariians  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ; 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  refpe^lable  body  of  forces,  entered  the 
provinces  of  Haliingia,  Geftricia,  and  fome  others.  After  a 
feries  of  defperate  adventures,  temporary  fucceifes,  and  fre- 
quent defeats,  he  recovered  Upfal  ;  for  which  dilappointment 
ChriHian  put  to  death  the  mother  and  lifter  of  (niftavus  in 
cruel  torments.  Having  overcome  Eaft  Gothland  and  blockaded 
Stockholm,  he  convened  the  States  General,  and  was  by  them 
offered  the  title  of  king.  This  he  refufed,  and  was  fatisficd 
with  the  rcgalpowcr  and  title  of  adminiftrator.  A  Ihort  time 
afterwards,  a  revolution  took  place  in  Denmark;  Chriftiaii 
was  driven  from  his  dominions;  and  Frederic  duke  of  Hol- 
llein,  uncle  of  Chriftian,  was  made  his  fuCceffor.  1  here 
was  now  nothing  to  oppofe  Guftavus;  he  therefore  fummoned 
the  ft:ates  to  meet  at  Stregnez,  tilled  up  the  vacancies  of  the 
fenate,  and  was  proclaimed  king  with  the  ufual  forms  of  elec- 
tion.    He  alio  prevailed  on   the  ftatea  to  render  the  crown 
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hereditary  to  the  male  heirs  ;  and,  to  make  the  h'fe  of  Guflavus 
yet  more  remarkable  in  hiftory,  it  was  in  his  reign  that  Lu- 
theranifm  was  eftablilhed  as  the  natural  religion  of  Sweden. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  cultivating  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  in  decorating  his  metropolis  with  noble  edifices. 
He  died  at  Stockholm,  of  a  gradual  decay,  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember T560,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  quietly  fuc- 
eceded  in  his  throne  by  his  eldefl;  fon  Eric. 

GUSTAVUS  (Adolphus),  king  of  Sweden,  commonly 
called  the  Great,  a  title,  which,  if  great  valour,  united 
with  great  wifdom;  great  magnanimity  with  regard  to  him- 
felf,  and  great  confideration  of  the  wants  and  infirmities  of 
others,  have  any  claim,  he  feems  well  to  have  deferved.  He 
was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1594.  His  name  Guftavus  he 
inherited  from  his  grandfather  Guftavus  Vafa,  and  he  was 
called  Adolphus  from  his  grandmother  Adolpha.  His  edu- 
cation was  calculated  to  form  a  hero,  and  feems,  in  all 
refpe£ls,  to  have  refembled  thatbeftowed  on  Henry  the  fourth 
of  France.  He  had  a  great  genius,  a  prodigious  memory, 
and  a  docility  and  delire  of  learning  almoft  beyond  example. 
He  afcended  the  throne  of  Sweden  in  161 1,  bcipg  then  no 
more  than  fifteen;  but  the  choice  he  made  of  minifters  and 
counfellors  proved  him  fully  adequate  to  govern.  His  valouy 
in  the  field  was  trie.d  firft  againlt  Denmark,  Mufcovy,  and 
Poland.  He  made  an  honourable  peace  with  the  two  firfl, 
and  compelled  the  laft  to  evacuate  Livonia.  He  then  form- 
ed an  alliance  with  the  protellants  of  Germany  againft  the 
emperor,  and  what  is  commonly  called  the  league.  In  tw« 
years  and  a  half  he  overran  all  the  countries  from  the  Viftula 
as  far  as  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Every  thing  fubmitted 
to  his  power,  and  all  the  towns  opened  to  him  their  gates.  In 
163 1,  he  conquered  1  illy,  the  imperial  general,  betore  Leip- 
lie,  and  a  fecond  time  at  the  paffage  of  the  Lech.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,he  fought  the  famous  battle  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen, 
where  he  unfortunately  tell  at  the  immature  age  of  thnty-eight. 
Befides  his  other  noble  qualities  he  loved  and  cultivared  the 
fciences.  He  enriched  the  univerlity  of  Upfal;  he  founded  2 
royal  academy  at  Abo,  and  an  univerfity  at  Dorp  in  Livonia. 
Before  his  time  there  were  no  regular  troops  in  Sweden;  but  he 
formed  and  executed  the  project  of  having  80,000  men  con- 
Ifantly  well  armed,  difciplined,  and  cloathed.  This  he  ac- 
complifhed  without  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  love  and 
confidence  which  his  fubje£ls  without  referve  repofed  in  their 
king.  Some  hiftorians  have  delighted  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween Guftavus  and  the  great  Scipio,  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  had  many  traits  of  charadfer  in  common.  Scipio  at- 
tacked the  Carthaginians  in  their  owu  dominions;  and 
6  (juilavus 
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Guftavus  undertook  to  curb  the  pride  of  Auftria  by  carrying 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  her  country.  Here  iddeed  the  ad- 
vantage is  with  Guftavus  ;  for,  the  Carthaginian  power  was 
aheady  debiHtated  j  but  the  emperors  had  before  never  re- 
ceived any  check.  He  died  literally,  as  it  is  faid  of  him, 
with  the  fword  in  his  hand,  the  word  of  command  on  his 
tongue,  and  victory  in  his  imagination.  His  lite  has  been 
well  written  by  our  countryman  Harte;  and  he  appears  in 
all  refpe<fts  to  have  defcrved  the  high  and  numerous  en- 
comiums which  writers  of  all  countries  have  heaped  upon  his 
memory.  Some  have  fufpe6ted  this  exalted  charader  to 
have  loft  his  life  from  the  intrigues  of  cardinal  Richelieu; 
others  from  Lawemburgh,  one  of  his  generals,  w4iom  Fer- 
dinand the  emperor  is  faid  to  have  corrupted.  He  left  aa 
only  daughter,  whom  he  had  by  the  princefs  Mary  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  who  fucceeded  her  father  at  the  age  of  hve. 
This  princefs  was  the  celebrated  Chrittina  queen  of  Sweden. 

GUTHRIE  (William),  was  born  at  Brcichen,  in, 
Angus flii re,  1701,  and  educated  in  King's  college,  Aberdeen  ; 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  removed  to  London  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  love-affair,  which  created  fome  difturbance  in 
his  family.  As  his  fortune  was  fmall,  he  was  obliged  to 
write  for  the  bookfellers,  and  compiled  the  "  Hiliory  of 
England,"  in  three  volumes,  folio,  a  work  of  confiderable 
merit,  but  not  generally  known.  He  afterwards  fuffered  his 
name  to  be  prefixed  to  a  *'  Hiftory  of  Scotland,"  in  ten  vo- 
lumes; to  an  "  Univerfal  Hitlory,"  in  twelve  volumes,  and 
to  a  *'  Peerage,"  in  quarto.  His  laft  and  mofl:  efleemed 
work  is  his  ''  Geographical  Grammar,"  in  8vo.  and  4to. 
He  died  in  1769,  aged  68.  He  v/as  in  the  comniiirion  of  the 
peace  for  the  countv  of  Middlefex,  but  never  a£lcd. 

GUTTEMBERG  (John),  one  of  thofe  who  difputes 
with  Fauft-,  Schceffer,  and  others,  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing.  He  was  of  a  noble  family;  and  there  is  very  good 
evidence  for  the  alTertion,  that,  if  he  did  not  abfolutely  invent 
the  art,  he  was  the  firft  who  conceived  the  idea  cf  regularly* 
printing  a  book.  To  enter  into  the  arguments  for  or  againft 
liis  claims,  would  be  to  compofe  a  dillertation  on  printing. 
Bowyer  afhrms,  that  the  real  inventor  of  printihg  was  Lau- 
rentius  of  Haerlem,  The  types  of  Laurentius,  lie  affirms, 
were  flolen  from  him  by  an  elder  brother  of  Guttemberg, 
This  man  entered  into  a  paruierfhip  with  Fauf^,  and  they 
were  afterwards  joined  by  Guttemberg.  Guttembcrg  it  un- 
doubtedly was  who  iirfl  invented  cut  metal  types,  which 
were  ufed  In  the  earlieft  edition  of  the  bible.  Guttemberg  had 
endeavoured,  but  without  fuccefs,  to  introduce  printing  into 
Strafburg,  before  he  joined  his  brother  and  Fauft  at  Mentz, 
which  explains  the  circunillance  that  thefe  three  qities  Haer- 
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Jem,  Mentz,  and  Strafburgh,  feverally  claim  the  invention 
of  the  art.  Guttemberg  died  at  Mentz  in  1468,  aged  about 
flxty  years  ;  and  the  circuniftance  ot  his  claims,  which  are 
more  or  lefs  valid,  certainly  juftilies  his  having  a  place  here. 
;  GUY  (Thomas),  founder  of  Guy's  hofpital,  was  the 
(on  of  Thomas  Guy,  lighterman  and  coal-dealer  in  Horfclev- 
down,  Southwarir.  He  was  put  apprentice,  in  i6bo,  to  a 
bookfeller,  in  the  porch  of  Mercers  chapel,  and  fet  up  trade 
with  a  ftock  of  about  2C0I.  in  the  houfe  that  forms  the  angle 
between  Cornhill  and  Lombard -flreet.  The  Englilh  Bible* 
being  at  that  time  very  badly  printed,  Mr.  Guy  engaged 
with  others  in  a  fcheme  for  printing  them  in  Holland,  and 
importing  them  ;  but,  this  being  put  a  flop  to,  he  contradcd 
with  the  univei-fity  of  Oxford  for  their  privilege  of  printing 
them,  and  carried  on  a  great  bible -trade  for  many  years  to 
fconiiderable  advantage.  1  hus  he  began  to  accumulate  money, 
and  his  gains  refted  in  his  hands ;  for,  being  a  lingle  man  and 
rery  penurious,  his  expences  were  next  to  nothing.  Hi$ 
cuftom  was  to  dine  on  his  fhop-counter,  with  no  other  table- 
cloth than  an  old  ncwfpaper  ;  he  was  alfo  as  little  nice  in  re- 
gard to  his  apparel.  The  bulk  of  his  fortune,  however,  wai 
acquired  by  purchaling  feamen's  tickets  during  queen  AnneV 
wars,  and  by  South-fea  flock  in  the  memorable  year  1720. 

To  fhew  what  great  events  fpring  from  trivial  caufes,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  public  are  indebted  to  a  moft 
trifling  incident  for  tlie  greatcll:  part  of  his  immenfe  fortune's 
being  applied  to  charitable  ufes.  Guy  had  a  maid-fervant, 
whom  he  agreed  to  marry ;  and,  ^Preparatory  to  his  nuptials, 
he  had  ordered  the  pavement  before  his  door  to  be  mended  fo 
far  as  to  a  particular  ftone  which  he  marked.  The  maid, 
while  her  mailer  was  out,  innocently  looking  on  the  paviours 
at  work,  faw  a  broken  place  they  had  not  repaired^  and  men- 
tioned it  to  them  ;  but  they  tnld  her  that  Mt,  Guy  had  directed 
them  not  to  go  fo  far.  *' Well,"  fays  (he,  "  do  you  mend 
it :  tell  him  I  b^de  you,  and  I  know  he  will  not  be  angry."  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  poor  girl  prefumed  too  much  on 
iier  influence  over  her  wary  lover,  with  whom  the  charge  of  a 
few  fhilling^s  extraordinary  turned  the  fcale  entirely  againft  her  : 
for,  Guy,  enraged  to  find  his  orders  exceeded,  renounced  the 
^tiatrimorti.gj.  fchem.e,  and  built  hofpitals  in  his  old  age. 
■  In  1707,  he  built  and  furnifhed  three  wards  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  outer  court  of  St.  Thomas's  hofpital  in  South- 
wark  ;  and  gave  look  to'  it  annually  for  eleven  years  preceding 
the  erection  of  his  ovv  n  hofpital.  bome  time  before  his  death, 
he  erected  the  ilately  iron  gate,  widi  the  large  houfes  on  each 
'fide,  at  the  expence  of  about  ^oook  He  was  feventy-fix 
years  of  age  when  he  formed  the  defign  of  building  the  hofpi- 
■|al  near  St.  Thomas's  which  bears  his  name.    The  charge 
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of  cre£ling  this  vail:  pile  amounted  to  18,793!.  beiides  219,499!.. 
which  he  left  to  endow  it:  and  he  juft  lived  to  fee  it  roofed 
in.  He  ere<^ed  an  alms-boufe  v/ith  a  library  at  Tamvvorth, 
in  StafFordfhire,  (the  place  of  his  mother's  nativity,  and 
Avhich  he  reprefented  in  parliament,)  for  fourteen  poor  men, 
and  women ;  and  for  their  penfions,  as  well  as  for  the  putting 
out  of  poor  children  apprentices,  bequeathed  125I.  a  year. 
To  Chrift*s  hofpital  he  gave  4C0I.  a  year  for  ever;  and  the 
refidue  of  his  eftate,  amounting  to  about  8o,oool.  among  thofe, 
who  could  prove  themfelves  in  any  degree  related  to  him. 

He  died  December  17,  1724,  in  the  Sift  year  of  his  age», 
after  having  dedicated  to  charitable  purpofes  more  money  than 
any  one  private  man  upon  record  in  this  kingdom. 

GUY,  a  monk  of  Arezzo,  famous  for  inventing  mulic  in 
feveral  parts,  (juy,  being  a  born  a  mufician,  found  out,  by 
the  powers  of  refleflion,  that,  by  obfervmg  certain  proportions, 
feveral  different  voices  might  be  made  to  fing  together,  and 
form  a  delightful  harmony.  He  invented  the  times  of  the  gamut 
and  the  fix  famous  fv babies,  ut  re  mi  fa  fol  la.  He  lived  about 
the  year  iC-^6;  and  his  invention  was  received  with  unbound- 
ed applaufe  ;  for  by  means  of  it  a  child  might  learn  ini  a  few- 
months  what  would  have  employed  a  man  for  many  years. 

GUYARD  (De  Berville),  a  poor  french  author  of 
great  merit,  who  encountered  a  fate  fimilar  to  that  of  Otway 
and  Chatterton,  and  died  in  prifon  at  the  age  cffeventy -three. 
Ke  wrote  the  "  Hiftories  of  Bertrand,  Duguefcliii,"  and  ill  par- 
ticular of  the  *' Chevalier  Bavard."     He  died  in  1760. 

GUYET  (Francis),  an  eminent  critic,  was  born  of  a 
good  family  at  Angers,  in  1575.  The  circumftance  of  his 
life,  however,  came  to  be  known  only  by  his  heirs  .  for,  he 
never  would  tell  in  what  year. he  was  born,  but  concealed  his 
age  with  as  m.uch  foiicitude  as  an  ancient  virgin  who  pro- 
pofes  to  be  married:  thougli,  indeed,  it  is  faid  he  had  hardly 
a  confidant  in  any  other  thing.  *  He  loft  his  father  and  mo^ 
ther  when  a  child;  and  the  fmall  eftate  they  left  him  came  al- 
moft  to  nothing  by  the  ill  management  of  his  guardians.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  he  applied  himfelf  intenfely  to  books;  and,  being  of 
opinion,  that  Paris  would  enab  e  him  to  perfect  his  judge- 
ment and  knowledge  by  the  converfation  of  learned  men,  he 
took  a  journev  thither  in  1599-  The  acquaintance  he  fooa 
got  with  the  fons  of  Claudius  du  Puy  proved  very  advanta- 
geous to  him;  for,  the  moft  learned  perfons  in  Paris  frequent* 
]y  vifited  thefe  brothers,  and  many  of  them  met  every  day 
in  the  houfe  of  Thuanus,  where  Mefl'.  du  Puy  received  com- 
pany. After  the  death  of  that  prefident,  they  held  thofe  con- 
ferences in  the  fame  place;  and  Guyet  conltantly  made  one. 
He  went  to  Rome  iii  1608,  and  applied  hiinfeif  to  the  italiaii 
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tongue  with  fiich  fuccefs  that  he  could  make  good  Italian 
veries.  He  was  much  edeemed  bv  cardinal  du  Perron  and 
feveral  great  perfonages.  He  returned  to  Paris  by  the  way 
of  Germany,  and  was  taken  into  the  houfe  of  the  duke  d'Eper- 
jion,  to  teach  the  abbot  de  Granfelvey  who  was  made  cardinal 
de  la  Valette  in  1621.  BeiiiLC  thoroughly  Ikllled  in  greek  and 
latin  authors,  he  picked  out  of  them  what  was  moft  proper  for 
his  pupil ;  and  explained  it  to  him,  not  Hke  a  pedant,  but  with  a 
view  to  the  ufe  which  a  man,  cieligned  for  j^reat  employments 
would  make  of  it.  His  noble  pupil  conceived  fo  great  an 
cfteem  for  him,  that  he  always  entrufted  him  with  his  moft 
important  affairs.  He  took  him  with  him  to  Rome,  and 
procured  him  a  good  benefice ;  but  Guyet,  being  returned  to 
Paris,  chofe  to  live  a  private  life  rather  than  in  the  houfe  of 
the  cardinal,  and  pitched  upon' Burgundy-college  to  make  his 
abode  in.  Here  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  minding 
nothing  but  his  fludies  :  and  appHed  himfelf  chiefly  to  a  work, 
wherein  he  pretended  to  flicw,  that  the  latin  tongue  was  de- 
rived from  the  greek,  and  that  all  the  primitive  words  of  the 
latter  confided  only  of  one  fyilable.  His  work  came  to  no- 
thing; for,  they  found,  after  his  death,  only  a  valt  compila- 
tion of  greek  and  latin  words,  without  any  order  or  cohe- 
rence, and  without  any  preface  to  explain  his  proje6t.  But 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  authors  was  his  main  bulinefs  :  for, 
as  to  the  moderns,  he  meddled  with  nothing  but  hiftories  and 
voyages,  'j'he  margins  of  his  claffics  were  full  of  notes,  many 
of  which  have  been  publiflied.  Thofe  upon  Hefiod  were  im- 
parted to  Grjevius,  who  inferted  them  in  his  edition  of  that 
author,  1667.  The  moft  complete  thing  that  was  found 
among  his  papers  was  his  notes  upon  Terence;  and  there- 
fore they  were  fent  to  Bocclcrus,  and  afterwards  printed.  He 
took  great  liberties  as  a  critic:  for  he  reje^Tted  as  fuppofititious 
all  fuch  verfes  as  feemed  to  him  not  to  favour  of  the  author's 
genius.  Thus  he  flruck  out  many  verfes  of  Virgil;  difcarded 
the  firft  ode  in  Horace  ;  and  would  not  admit  the  iVcret  hiftory 
ofProcopius.  Notwithftanding  tlie  boUlnefs  of  his  criticifms, 
and  his  free  manner  of  fpcaking  \u  convcifation,  he  was  afraid 
of  the  public;  ai^d  dreaded  Sahr.alius  in  particular,  who 
threatened  to  write  a  book  againft  him,  if  he  publifhed  his 
thoughts  about  fome  palTages  in  ancient  authors.  He  was  fo 
happy  as  to  be  accounted  a  man  of  great  learning,  though  he 
had  printed  nothing  ;  and  was  contented  with  the  praifes  others 
bellowed  upon  him.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  finccre  and 
honeft  man.  He  was  cut  for  the  flone  in  1636;  abating  which, 
his  long  life  was  hardly  attended  with  any  illnefs.  He  died  of 
a  catarrh,  after  three  days  illnefs,  in  the  arms  of  James  du 
Puy  and  Menace  his  countryman,  April  12,  1655,  aged  80, 
His  life  is  wrluen  in  latin,  vvilh  o^reat  judgement  and  politencfs, 
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by  Mr.  Portner,  a  fenator  of  Ratifbon,  who  took  th<^  fup- 
polititious  name  of  Antonius  Pcriander  Rhaetus;  and  is  pre- 
fixed to  his  notes  upon  Terence,  printed  with  thofe  of  Boecie- 
rus,  at  Strafbiirg,  in  1657. 

GUYON  (Johanna-Mary  Bouviers  de  la  Mothe), 
a  french  lady,  memorable  for  her  writings  and  for  her  fuf- 
ferings  in  the  caiife  of  quietifm,  was  defcended  from  a  noble 
famify,  and  born  at  Montargis,  In  1648.  She  difcovered  an 
anxiety  to  take  the  veil  at  a  very  premature  age ;  but  with  this 
her  friends  refufed  to  comply,  and  obliged  her  to  marry  a  gen- 
tleman to  whom  they  had  betrothed  her.  At  the  early  age  of 
twenty- eight  fhe  was  a  widow;  when  giving  up  the  care  of 
her  children  to  their  other  relations,  (he  diflinguifhed  herfelf 
in  and  made  many  converts  to  w^hat  is  called  quietifm.  The 
author  of  this  was  Michael  de  Molinos,  a  fpanilh  priefl:, 
who  refided  at  Rome.  Madam  Guyon  was  doubtlefs  emi- 
nent for  goodnefs  of  heart ;  but  Ihe  was  as  certainly  of  an 
inconftant  and  unfettled  temper,  and  fubjed  to  be  drawn 
away  by  the  fedu£tion  of  a  warm  and  unbridled  fancy.  She 
was  confined  for  fome  months  by  order  of  the  king.  She 
was,  however,  defended  by  Fenelon,  who  adopted  many  of  her 
tenets,  and  who  obtained  her  releafe.  Bofliiet,  who  w^as 
lealous  of  Fenelon,  obtained  the  condemnation  of  what  he 
iiad  written  on  this  fubjeft ;  and  Madame  Guyon,  who  was 
involved  with  Fenelon,  was  again  imprifoned.  Her  latter 
days  were  confumed  in  myftical  reveries,  covering  not  only 
her  books  and  papers,  but  her  furniture,  walls,  and  cielings, 
with  the  wanderings  of  her  fpiritual  fancies.  Her  verfes  were 
colle6ted  and  publiflied  after  her  death,  in  five  volumes,  and 
were  called  **  Canticles  Spirituels."  Her  other  publications 
were  "  Le  moyen  court  et  tres  facile  defaire  oraifons,  et  le  Can- 
tiquedesCantiquesde  Solomon,  intcrprete  felon  lefens  myfti- 
que  ;"  butthefe  laft  were  condemned  by  the  archbifhcp  of  Paris. 

GUYON  (Claude),  a  french  hifhorian,  who  died  at 
Pans  In  177  i.  Although  he  did  not  fatisfy  the  faftidious  taOe 
of  Voltaire,  he  is  an  interefting  and  ufeful  writer.  He  pub- 
Kflied  a  "  Continuation  of  Echards  Roman  Hiftory,"  *'  The 
Hiftory  of  Empires  and  Repubhcs,'*  of  which  it  is  faid,  that, 
if  compared  wirh  RoUin's,  it  is  lefs  agreeable  and  elegant :  but 
from  which  it  is  certain  that  Guyon  drew  his  materials  from  the 
original  fources  of  the  ancients  \  wliilft,  on  the  contrary,  Rollin 
has  often  copied  the  moderns.  Guyon  alfo  wrote  the  *'  Hif- 
tory of  the  Amazons;"  a  **  Hiftory  of  the  Indies;"  and  an 
**  Ecclefiaftlcal   Hiftory,'*    a  very  lucccfsful  performance. 

GVVYNN  (Eleanor),  better  perhaps  known  by  the  fa- 
miliar name  of  Nell,  was,  at  her  firft  letting  out  in  the  v*^orld, 
a  plebeian  of  theloweft  rank,  and  fold  oranges  at  the  playhoufe. 
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Some  aifirm  ihat  flie  was  born  in  a  night-cellar ;  certain  it  is, 
that  (he  rambled  from  tavern  to  tavern,  entertaining  the  com- 
pany with  her  fongs.  i\8  early  as  the  year  1667,  fhe  v<as  ad 
mitted  in  the  theatre-royal,  and  was  miftrefs  to  Hart,  to  Lacy, 
and  to  Buckhurft.  She  became  eminent  in  her  profeiTion  as 
an  a^lrels,  and  performed  the  moft  fpirited  parts  vv'th  admirable 
addrefs.  The  pert  prattle  6f  the  orange-wench  by  degrees  re- 
fined into  a  wit,  which  pleafed  our  Charles  tlie  fecond.  She 
ingratiated  herfelf  into  her  fovereign's  pireftion,  in  which  fhe 
retained  a  place  to  the  time  of  her  death.  Dryden  was  very 
partial  to  her,  and  greatly  aflifted  her  in  her  rife  at  the  theatre; 
in  return,  when  poiieired  of  the  power,  fhe  diftinguiflied  the 
poet  by  particular  marks  of  gratitude.  Many  benevolent  ac-i 
tions  are  recorded  of  her;  and  perhaps  fhe  was  the  onlv  one 
of  the  king's  miftreffes  who  was  never  guilty  of  any  infidelity 
towards  him.  It  is  ludicrous,  perliaps,  bnt  it  is  neverthelefs 
true,  that  X'^adam  Cjvvynne  (for  fd  fhe  was  latterly  called) 
piqued  herfelf  on  her  attachment  to  the  church  of  England, 
She  WHS  low  in  feature,  and  carelefs  of  her  drefs;  but  her 
piftures  reprefent  her  as  handfome.     She  died  in  1687. 

GWY^^NE  (Matthew),  a  famous  phylician  in  his 
time,  w^s  born  in  London,  and  defcended  fiom  an  aucient 
welcl)  familv.  He  was  educated  at  <  )xtoid,  o^  which  he  af- 
terwards became  peipetual  fcliow.  He  firfi:  pri^(^ifed  ohyfic  in 
and  abour  Oxford,  and  m  1^9  was  created  dc£for.  In  1595, 
by  leave  of  the  college,  he  attended  Sir  Henry  Unton,  am- 
baffa  lor  from  queen  L'izabetb  to  the  fench  court,  in  quality 
of  his  phyfician.  The  date  of  his  death,  fuppoles  him  to 
have  died  after  »639,  becaufe  his  name  was  flill  in  the  edition 
of  the  "Pharmacopeia,''  printed  in  that  year;  but  Dr. 
Aikin  has  made  it  appear  that  the  "  Pharmacopoeia"  of  1618 
was  many  times  repruited  by  the  bookfcllers  without  changing' 
the  namts  ot  the  college  members.  C^f  his  mifcellaneous  wotks, 
the  latin  ones  do  not  fraud  very  high  in  ellimation,  the  ffyle 
being  formed  upon  a  wrong  taftc. 
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HABAKKUFC,  the  eightli  nf  th<;  lefs  prophets,  whom 
fome  aTirm  to  l.ave  bfcn  a  native  of  lielthraker,  aiicl  of  the 
trihe  o\  Simeon.  Some  fuppofe  him  to  have  lived  in  the 
reii;;!!  of  ManalFeth,  others  in  tliat  of  Jofiah,  and  lome  have 
even  placed  him  fo  late  as  Zed'  kiah  ;  it  is,  however,  moft 
probable  that  he  prophefied  under  Jehoiakim,  who  reigned 
/^.  l^'L  3395.  Habak'uk  isfaid,  as  well  as  Jeremiah,  to  have 
chofen  to  remain  amidll  the  fad  fcenes  of  a  dcferted  and  de- 
folate  land  rather  than  follc'vv  his  countrymen  into  captivity. 
The  ftylc  of  th'S  pn  phet's  book  is  poericah  ard  the  con- 
cluficn  is  eminendv  beautiful;  he  i<;  imitated  by  fucceeding 
prophets,  and  is  cited  as  an  inipired  perfon  by  the  evangel  ids, 

HABER  r  (FIenry  (  01  js),  a  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, ilf'ferves  a  p!;^ce  i  1  tin's  work  as  having  bee  1  the  friend 
of  Gadci-'.di,  and,  bv  his  kindnefsto  that  philofoplicr,  proving, 
which  is  off-en  the  cafe,  that  a  ^rienrj  may  be  better  than  a  pa- 
tron. Fie  pTib  ifned  the  works  ofGaiTendi,  with  an  ele.Gfant  latin 
preface;  He  aifo  wrote  fome  epigrams  and  other  pieces  of 
poetry,  and  is  repvef  nted  to  have  bc-^n  a  man  omnis  do£lrinae 
&  fublimi:'ris  5t  humaniorisamantiffimus.      He  died  in  1D79, 

HA^;lCOT  (Nicolas),  an  eminent  furgeon,  who  not 
only  obtained  confide rable  reputation  by  his  profeffional  fkill, 
but  alfo  by  his  *' Treatifc  on  the  Plague."  Fie  was  born 
at   Bonny,  ii\  Gatitiois,   and  died  in  i6?4. 

H  AB !  NiG  TO  ^  (  Willi  a  m  ^ ,  an  englilh  poet  and  hifto- 
rian,  was  defcended  fromananci.  nt  family,  and  born  at  Hend- 
lip,  in  Worceflerlhire,  1605.  ^^^  received  his  education  at 
St.  Omer's  and  Paris,  where  he  v/as  eamcftly  preiled  to  take 
the  habit  of  a  jefuit.  but,  this  fort  ofh-e  not  fuiting  with  his 
gen^s,  he  !  xcufed  himfelf,  and  left  them.  After  his  return 
from  Pari^  he  was  iniViuded  in  hiftory  and  other  branches  of 
polite  lr«cratu-e.  and  becameTays  Wood  a  very  accomplifhed 
gentlemair.  He  died  iNov.  30,  1654..  iciving  behind  him,  i. 
**  Poems,"  J  63;,  in  b'vo.  2d  edit,  under  the  ritie  of"  Caftara.'* 
2.  *' The  Qiieenof  Arragv)n,"  a  tragi -comedy.  3.  <*  Obferva- 
tions  on  Fliti.  ry,  1641,"  8vo.  4.  '*  Hiftorv  of  I'Ldward  IV. 
King  of  England,  1640,"  folio,  Nicolfon  fpcaking  of  Edward 
the  iVih's  rerjn,  favs,  that  Habingt  )n  *'  has  given  us  as 
fair  a  draught  of  it  as  the  thing  would  bear;  at  leafl,  he  has 
copied  this  king's  picture  as  agreeably  as  couid  be  expected 
from  one  ftanduig  at  fo  great  a  djftance  from  the  original.'* 
Our  author,  durmg  the  civil  war,  is  faid  by  Wood  to  have  run 
with  the  times,  an^  not  to  have  been  unknown  to  Oliver 
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Cromwell ;  but  there  is  no  account  of  his  being  raifed  to  any 
preferment  during  the  prote£lor's  government. 

HACKET  (William),  an  englilh  fanatic  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  was  at  firft  a  gentleman's  lervant,  and  afterwards 
married  a  rich  widow,  whom  he  foon  ruined  by  his  extra- 
vagance. He  was  enormonfly  vicious;  being  not  onlv  ad- 
dified  to  wine  and  women,  but  even  to  robbing  upon  the 
highway.  He  had  never  fludied,  but  had  a  great  memory, 
which  he  abufed  in  repeating  the  fermons  of  minifters  over 
his  cups.  At  length  he  fet  up  for  a  prophet,  and  declared, 
that  England  fliould  fed  the  fcourges  of  famine,  peftilence, 
and  war,  unlefs  it  cflablilhed  the  coniiilorial  difcipline ;  and 
that  for  the  future  there  Ihould  be  no  more  popes.  He  began 
to"prophefv  at  York  and  Lincoln,  where,  for  his  boldnefs,  he 
was  publicly  whipped  and  condemned  to  be  banifhed.  The 
people  believed,  nevertbelefs,  that  he  had  the  extraordinary  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  he  was  fo  confident  of  his  own  favour 
with  heaven  as  to  affirm,  that,  if  all  England  fliould  pray  for 
rain,  and  he  fhould  pray  for -the  contrary,  it  would  not  rain. 
Coppinger  and  Arthington,  two  perfons  of  learning,  joined 
"With  him  :  the  firft  by  the  title  of  **  The  Prophet  of  Mercy,'* 
the  fecond  by  the  title  of  *'  The  Prophet  of  Judgement." 
Thefe  two  vilionaries  pretended  an  extraordinary  miifion,  and 
fTRve  out,  that  Hacket  was  the  fole  monarch  of  Europe:  and 
that,  next  to  Jefus  Chrift,  none  upon  earth  had  greater  power 
than  he.  They  afterwards  vvent  farther,  and  equalled  him  in 
all  things  to  Jefus  Chrift,  without  being  oppofed  by  Hacket, 
tvho  ufcd  to  fay  in  his  prayers,  **  Father,  1  know  thou  loveil 
me  equally  with  thyielf.'*  As  they  protclled  a  moft  unrefervcd 
obedience  to  him,  he  ordered  them  to  go  and  proclaim,  through 
all  the  flreets  of  London,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  come  to  judge 
the  world,  and  lodged  in  fuch  an  inn;  and  that  nobody  could 
put  him  to  death.  They  did  fo;  and,  drawing  together  a 
vaft  concoorfe  of  people,  difcourfed  of  the  important  milfioii 
of  Wi'.lam  Hacket.  They  returned  to  him  ;  and,  when  they 
faw  him,  Arthington  cried  out,  "Behold  the  king  of  the 
cartli!"  They  were  profecuted  and  tried ;  Hacket  was  fcn- 
tcnced,  and  executed  accordingly  July  28,  T592. 

The  blafphemies  he  uttered  in  his  prayer  upon  the  fcaf- 
fold  are  fo  liorrid,  that  we  caimot  tranfcribe  them.  He  had 
an  inconceivable  hatred  agalnft  queen  Ehzabeth,  whom,  as 
he  confcftfd  to  the  judges,  he  had  ftabbed  to  the  heart  in 
effigy:  and  he  curfed  her  with  all  manner  of  imprecations  a 
little  before  he  was  hanged.  As  for  Coppinger  and  Arthing- 
ton, the  former  familhed  in  prifon,  and  the  latter,  upon  his 
repentancp,  was  pnrdoned.-^'/liefe  inftances  ferve  to  Ihew, 
that  there  is  nothing  too  extravai^ant  tor  the  human  heart  to  he 
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capable  of;  and  might,  one  would  hope,  be  of  ufe  to 
thofe,  who  would  attentively  contemplate  them. 

HACKET  (John),  bifhop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
was  defcended  from  an  anciem  family,  and  born  in  London, 
September  i,  1592.  He  was  admitted  very  young  into 
Weftininfter-fchool;  and,  in  1608,  ele£led  thence  to  Tri- 
nity-college, in  Cambridge.  His  uncommon  parts  and  learn- 
ing recommended  him  to  particular  notice ;  fo  that,  after 
taking  tue  proper  degrees,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  became  a  tutor  of  great  repute.  One  month  in  the  long 
vacation,  retiring  with  his  pupil,  afterwards  lord  Byron,  into 
Nottinghamfhire,  he  there  compofed  a  latin  comedy,  intituled, 
**  Loyala,"  which  was  twice  aded  before  James  L  and  printed 
in  1648.  He  took  orders  in  1618,  and  had  fingular  kindnefs 
{hewn  him  by  bifhop  Andrews  and  feveral  great  men.  But, 
above  all  others,  he  was  regarded  by  Dr.  Williams,  dean  of 
Weftminfter  and  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who,  being  appointed 
lord-keeper  of  the  great  feal  in  1621,  chofe  Racket  for  his 
chaplain,  and  ever  loved  and  efteemed  him  above  the  refl  of 
hh  chaplains.  In  1623,  ^^^  ^^^  made  chaplain  to  James  L 
and  alfo  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  ;  and  the  year  following,  upon 
the  lord-keeper's  recommendation,  re£\or  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  in  London.  His  patron  alfo  procured  him  the 
fame  year  the  leftory  of  Cheam,  in  Surrey  ;  telling  him,  that 
he  intended  Holborn  for  wealth,  and  Cheam  for  health. 

In  1625,  he  was  named  by  the  king  himfelf,  to  attend  an 
ambaffador  into  Germany  i  yet  was  diffuaded  from  the  jour- 
ney by  being  told,  that,  on  account  of  his  fevere  treatment  of 
the  jefuits  in  his  '*  Loyola,"  he  would  never  be  able  to  go 
fafe,  though  in  an  ambalfador's  train.  In  1628,  he  com- 
menced D.  D.  and,  in  1631,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Bed- 
ford. His  church  of  St.  Andrew  being  old  and  decayed,  he 
undertook  to  rebuild  It,  and  for  that  purpofe  got  together  a  great 
fum  of  money  in  ftock  and  fubfcriptions  ;  but,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  this  was  feized  by  the  parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  what  had  been  gathered  for  the  repair  of  St, 
Paul's  cathedral.  March  1646,  he  was  one  of  the  fub-com- 
mittee,  appointed  by  the  houfe  of  lords  to  confult  of  what 
was  amifs  and  wanted  correction  in  the  liturgy,  in  hopes  by 
that  means  to  difpel  the  cloud  hanging  over  the  church.  He 
made  a  fpeech  againft  the  bill  for  taking  away  deans  and 
chapters,  which  is  publilhed  at  length  in  his  life  by  Dr.  Plume. 
March  1642,  he  was  prefented  to  a  refidentiary's  place  in  St. 
Paul's  London  ;  but,  the  troubles  coming  on,  he  had  no  en- 
joyment of  it,  nor  of  his  reftory  of  St.  Andrew's.  Befides, 
fome  of  his  parifliloners  there  having  articled  againft  him,  at 
the   committee  of  plunderers,  his  fiicnd  Seldcn  told  him  it 
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was  ill  vain  to  make  any  defence;  and  advifed  bini  to  retire  to 
Cheam,  where  he  would  endeavour  to  prevent  his  being  mo- 
lefled.  He  was  difturbed  here  by  t!ie  earl  of  Eilex's  army,  who 
inarching  that  way  took  him  prifoner  along  with  dicm ;  but 
lie  was  foon  after  difmifled',  ?in6  from  that  time  lay  hid  in  his 
retirement  at  Cheam,  where  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  except 
that,  in  1648-Q,  he  attended  in  hi*^  hft  moments  Henry  Rich, 
carl  oF  Holland,  who  was  beheaded  for  attempting  the  relief  of 
Colchefler. 

After  the  reft  oration  of  Charles  H.  he  recovered  all  his 
preferments,  and  was  offered  the  bifhopric  of  Gloucefler, 
which  he  refufcd  ;  but  he  Accepted  fliortly  after  that  of  Litch- 
iield  and  Coventry,  and  was  ccnfecrated  December  22,  1661. 
The  fpring  following  he  repaired  to  Litchfield,  where,  find' 
jng  the  cathedral  almoft  battered  to  the  ground,  he  fet  up  in 
eight  years  a  complete  church  again,  better  than  ever  it  was 
before,  at  the  expence  of  20,ocol.  of  which  he  had  loool. 
from  the  dean  and  chapter  :  and  the  reft  was  of  his  own 
charge,  and  procuring  from  benefadlors.  He  laid  out  loooI. 
upon  a  prebendal  houfe,  which  he  was  forced  to  live  in,  his 
palaces  at  Litchfield  and  Ecclefhall  having  been  deraoliftied 
during  the  civil  war.  He  added  to  Trinity-college,  in  Cam- 
bridge, a  building  called  Bifhop's  hoftel,  which  coft  him  1200I. 
ordering  that  the  rents  of  the  chambers  Ihoiild  be  laid  out  in 
books  for  the  college-library.  Befides  thefe  a6ts  of  munificence, 
he  kh  feveral  benefaflions  by  v;ill  ;  as  50I.  to  Clare-hall,  50I. 
to  St.  John's  college,  and  all  his  books,  which  coft  him  about 
150CI.  to  the  univerfity  library.  He  died  at  Lichfield,  Oc- 
tober 21,  1670,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  under  a 
handfome  tomb,  ere6led  by  his  eldeft  fon  Sir  Andrew  Hacket, 
a  mafter  in  chancery;  for  he  was  twice  married,  and  had  fe- 
veral children  by  both  his  wives. 

He  pubiilhed  only  the  comedy  of  *'  Loyola"  above  men- 
tioned, and  "  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  King,  March  22, 
1660  ;**  but,  after  bis  deceafe,  '*  A  Century  of  his  Sermons 
upon  feveral  remarkable  Subje£ls''  was  pubiilhed  by  lliomas 
Plume,  D.  ]3.  in  1675,  folio;  and,  in  1693,  ''The  Life  of 
Archbifliop  Williams,"  folio,  of  which  an  improved  abridge- 
ment was  pubiilhed  in  1700,  8vo.  by  Ambroie  Philips.  He 
intended  to  have  vi^ritten  the  life  of  James  L  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  the  lord-keeper  Williams  had  given  him  Camden's  MS. 
notes  or  annals  of  that  king's  reign  j  but,  thefe  being  loft  in 
the  confufion  of  the  times,  he  was  difabled  from  doing  it. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  acut^nefs,  and  applied  himfelf  to  all 
parts  of  learning,  but  could  never  make  hiaifelf  mafter  of  the 
oriental  languages.  He  was  deeply  verfed  in  ecc'efiaftical 
hiftory,  efpecially  as  to  what  concerned  our  own  cliurch.     In 
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the  nniverfity,  when  young,  be  was  much  addided  to  fchool- 
learning;  but  grew  afterwards  weary  of  it,  as  being  full  of 
Ihadows  without  fubftance,  and  containing  horrid  and  bar- 
barous terms,  more  fit,  he  would  fay,  for  incantation  thaa 
divinity.  He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  conduft,  and  as  re- 
markable for  virtue  and  piety  as  for  parts  and  learning. 

HACKSPAN  (Theodore),  a  Lutheran  minifler,  who  was 
a  great  proficient  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  the  firft  profefTor 
at  A'torf.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books,  on  theological  fubjefts, 
which  are  much  efteemed  in  Germany.     He  died  in  1659. 

HADDOCK  (Sir  Richard),  was  a  gallant  fea-officer  in 
the  time  of  James  the  f^cond.  Aifhough  a  proteflant,  he  was 
alike  the  favourite  of  Rupert  and  of  James.     He  died  in  1714- 

HADDON  (Dr.  Walter),  an  eminent  fcholar,  and 
great  reilorer  of  the  learned  languages  in  England,  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  good  family  in  Buckinghamfnire,  and  born, 
in  15 16.  He  was  educated  at  Eton-fchool,  and  thence 
elected  to  King's  college  in  Cambridge;  where  he  greatly  dif- 
tinguiihcd  himfdf  by  his  parts  and  learning,  and  particularly 
by  writing  latin  in  a  fine  Ciceronian  fly le.  He  fludied  alfo 
the  civil  law,  of  which  he  became  doftor ;  and  read  public 
lectures  in  it.  In  1550,  he  was  made  profefTor  of  it;  he  was 
alfo  for  fome  time  profefTor  of  rhetoric,  and  orator  of  the  uni- 
verfity.  During  king  Edv/ard's  reign,  he  was  one  of  the  moft 
iiluOrious  promoters  of  the  reformation  ;  and  therefore,  upon 
the  deprivation  of  Gardiner,  wa§  thought  a  proper  perfon  to 
lucceed  him  in  the  mafterlhip  of  Trinity-hall,  beptember 
1552,  through  the  earnett  recommendation  of  the  court, 
though  not  qiialified  according  to  the  flatutes,  he  was  chofeji 
prefident  of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford;  but,  October  1553, 
upon  the  accelTion  of  queen  Mary,  he  quitted  the  preiident's 
place  for  fear  of  being  expelled,  or  perhaps  worfe  ufed,  at 
Gardiner's  vifitation  of  the  faid  college,  tie  is  fuppofed  to 
have  lain  concealed  in  England  all  this  reign  ;  but,  on  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Elizabeth,  was  ordered  by  the  privy  council  to  re- 
pair to  her  majeily  at  Hatfield  in  HeiefordOiire,  and  foon  after 
conflituted  by  her  one  of  the  maflers  of  the  court  of  requefts. 
Bilhop  Parker  alfo  made  him  judge  of  his  prerogative-court. 
In  the  royal  vifitation  of  the  univerflty  of  Cambridge,  per- 
formed in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  was  one  of 
her  majefly's  conimiffioners,  as  appears  by  the  fpeech  he  then 
made,  printed  among  his,  works.  In  1566,  he  was  one  of 
the  three  agents  fent  to  Bruges  to  reftorc  commerce  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands  upon  ancient  terms.  He  died 
Jan.  1571-2,  and  was  buried  in  Chrifl-church,  London.  He 
was  engaged,  with  Sir  John  Cheke,  in  turning  into  latin  and 
drawing  up  that  ufeful  code  ef  ccclefialticai  law,  publiflied  in 
4  i57h 
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^57}y  ^Y  the  learned  John  Fox,  under  this  title,  "  Refbr-' 
matio  Legum  Ecclefiaflicarum,"  in  4to.  He  publifhed,  in 
1653,  a  letter,  or  anfwer  to  an  epiftle,  dire£led  to  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, by  Jerom  Oforio,  biiliop  ofSilva  in  Portugal,  and  in- 
tituled, "Admonitio  adElizabeiham  reginaniAnglise  :"  wherein 
the  Englifh  nation,  and  the  reformation  of  the  church,  were 
taeated  in  a  falfe,  abufive,  and  Icurrilous,  manner.  His  other 
works  were  collefted  and  publifhed  in  1 567,  4to.  under  the 
title  of  "  Lucubrationes/*  This  collection  contains  ten  la- 
tin orations  ;  fourteen  letters,  befides  the  above-mentioned  ta 
Oforio  ;  and  alfo  poems.  Many  of  our  writers  fpeak  in  high 
terms  of  Haddon,  and  not  without  reafon  ;  for,  through  every 
part  of  his  writings,  his  piety  appears  equal  to  his  learning 
and  politnefs. 

HADRIAN  VI.  Pope  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Utrecht,  1459. 
His  father,  whofe  name  was  Florent  Boyens,  was  in  a  low 
condition  of  life  ;  fome  fay  a  barge-maker,  others  a  brewer, 
and  others  a  weaver.  Be  this  at  it  will,  he  was  certainly  fo 
poor,  that  his  fon  Hadrian,  who,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  took  the  furname  of  Florent,  being  defirous  of  a 
learned  education,  was  forced  to  beg  a  place  in  the  Pope's  col- 
lege at  Lonvain,  where  poor  fcholars  are  brought  up  gratis. 
We  are  told,  that  he  ufed  to  read  at  night  by  the  light  of  the 
lamps  that  were  hung  up  in  the  churches,  or  the  corners  of 
{Ireets ;  which  may  ferve  as  a  proof  both  of  his  poverty  and 
his  ftudious  temper.  As  he  had  a  genius  for  learning,  he 
made  great  progrefs  in  all  kinds  of  fciences,  and  became  in  a 
few  years  an  able  divine.  The  princefs  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Maximilian  the  emperor,  being  informed  of  his  learning 
and  piety,  (for,  his  manners  were  alfo  exemplary,)  gave  him  a 
cure  in  Holland,  and  furniOied  him  with  all  necelTary  charges 
to  take  his  degree  of  D.  D.  which  he  did  at  Louvain  in  149 1 » 
A  little  after  he  was  made  canon  of  St.  Peter  and  divinity-pro- 
felTor  in  the  fame  city  :  and  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Peter,  and 
vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity.  Being  now  in  good  cir- 
cumllances,  and  willing  to  tellify  his  gratitude  to  the  univer- 
fity which  had  raifed  him,  he  built  a  college  at  Louvain,  of  his 
own  name,  to  receive  poor  fcholars.  His  reputation  in  a  little 
time  gained  him  many  benefices,  as  the  deanery  of  Antwerp, 
the  treafury  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Mary  the  Greater  at  Utrecht, 
and  the  provof}:(hip  of  our  Saviour  in  the  fame  city. 

In  1507,  he  was  removed  from  a  collegiate  life  to  court; 
for,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  wanting  a  preceptor  for  his 
grandfon  the  archduke  Charles,  then  about  fcven  years  old, 
thought  he  could  not  find  a  fitter  perfon  for  that  place  than 
Dr.  Hadrian  Florent.  The  young  prince  made  no  great 
progrefs  in  latin  under  him^  and  it  is  faid  that  his  governor 
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Chievres  was  the  caufe  of  it;  who,  defirlng  to  have  the  fole 
poirefTion  of  his  pupil,  and  all  the  glory  of  his  progrefs,  cul- 
tivated his  inclination  and  bias,  which  lay  for  politics  and 
arms,  and  made  him  quite  indifferent  about  his  improvement 
by  the  JefTons  of  the  Louvain  profciTor.  Hadrian,  not  able 
to  (land  it  out  againft  Chievres,  contented  himfelf  with  fore- 
warning his  young  Icboiar,  that  he  would  repent  of  his  ne- 
gligence hereafter.  He  did  fo  ;  and  Jovius  fpeaks  ofit  asa  thing 
that  happened  in  his  prefence,  how,  upon  hearing  a  fpeecli 
made  to  him  in  latin,  after  he  was  emperor,  and  not  under- 
ftanding  it,  he  cried  out  with  a  figh,  *' Hadrian  told  me  how 
it  would  be."  However,  the  preceptor  had  as  noble  recom- 
pences  for  his  pains,  how  ineffedual  foever  they  might  prove 
to  his  pupil,  as  any  man  of  that  employ  ever  had;  for,  it  was 
Charles  V's  intereft  which  raifed  him  to  the  papacy. 

Maximilian  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  fervice  of  Hadrian, 
that  he  fent  him  ambalTador  to  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  whofe 
daughter  he  had  married,  to  obtain  the  favour  of  that  prince 
for  the  archduke  Charles;  and,  it  is  faid,  he  managed  things 
with  much  greater  addrefs  than  could  be  expefled  from  a  man 
who  had  fo  long  breathed  the  air  of  an  univerfity.  Ferdinand 
honoured  Hadrian  with  the  bilhopric  of  Tortofa ;  who  Hill 
continued  ambalTador,  and  difcharged  all  the  functions  of  that 
office,  till  the  death  of  Ferdinand.  Charles,  then  becoming 
heir  of  his  dominions,  left  the  bifliop  of  Tortofa  in  Spain, 
that  he  might  have  part  of  the  government  with  Ximenes 
cardinal  of  Toledo.  He  was  foon  after  made  a  cardinal  by 
Leo  X.  at  the  recommendation  of  Maximilian,  in  a  promotion 
jnade  by  that  Pope,  July  151 7.  Charles,  going  into  Spain 
after  Ximenes  was  fent  home,  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  ne- 
gotiations of  Hadrian,  that,  when  he  went  to  receive  the  im- 
perial crown,  he  appointed  him  governor  of  Spain  in  his 
aibfence. 

The  holy  fee  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  Leo  X.  car- 
dinal Julius  de  Medicis,  who  had  a  powerful  fa6^ion  in  the 
conclave,  not  being  able  to  carry  it  for  himfelf,  agreed  at  lail 
with  the  other  cardinals  to  give  their  votes  for  the  cardinal  of 
Tortofa,  who  was  abfent ;  judging  him  fit  to  be  raifed  to  the 
papacy,  as  one  learned  in  theological  matters  to  oppofe  Luther, 
and,  in  political,  to  quiet  the  trouf)les  of  Italy.  Theie  tw-^o 
qualifications,  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  fame  man,  met  to- 
gether in  Hadrian  j  who  had  given  proofs  of  the  one  by  his 
le£lures  and  writings,  and  of  the  otiier  by  his  government  of 
Spain.  He  received  the  news  of  his  election  at  Victoria  in 
Bifcay,  and  aifumed  the  next  day  the  pontifical  habit,  in  the 
prelence  of  fonie  bifhops,  whom  he  afPembled  in  hafle,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  legates,  whom  the   facred  college  Hiould 
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fend.  He  departed  a  little  after  to  Rome  ;  and,  having  paiTed 
through  Barcelona,  and  thence  to  Terragon,  he  embarked 
for  Italy :  where  arriving,  he  made  his  entry  at  Rome  in 
Auguft,  and  was  crowned  the  next  day  by  the  name  of 
Hadrian  VI. 

Hadrian  found  no  little  biif'nefs  at  his  arrival.  Italy  was 
in  a  combuftion,  by  reafon  of  a  war  between  the  emperor  and 
the  kin  J-  of  France.  The  holy  fee  was  at  variance  with  the 
dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Urbin.  lire  city  of  Rome  afflicted 
•with  iicknefs  :  Rimini  nevyly  feized  by  the  houfe  of  Mala- 
tefta:  the  cardinals  divided,  and  defyiii^;^  one  another:  the 
lile  of  Rhodes  befiefied  by  the  Turks:  the  tiealurv  exhaufted  : 
the  goods  of  the  church  engaged  by  his  predeceffor :  the 
whole  eccleiiartical  flate  fallen  into  diforder  through  an  anar- 
chy of  eight  months:  and,  what  afFe<^ed  him  the  moft,  the 
jreformation  by  Luther,  which  earned  ground,  and  grew 
Urongcr  every  day  in  Germaiiy.  He  applied  himfelf  as  fall  as 
he  could  to  remedy  thefe  dilorders,  but  the  Ihortnf-fs  of  his 
pontificate  permitted  him  to  do  but  litlie  ;  for  he  died  October 
24,  1523,  in  his  6 4. th  year,  v/ithout  being  able  to  make  any 
great  piogtefs  in  removing  the  evils  which  dillurbed  the  ec- 
clefiafti col  flate,  within  or  vvitho at.  He  had  very  little  fatif- 
faction  in  his  triple  crown,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  in- 
fcription  he  ordered  to  be  engraved  upon  his  tomb  :  *•  Adri- 
anus  VI.  hie  fitus  eft,  qui  nihil  libi  infelicius  in  vita  duxit, 
•quam  quod  imperaret;'  that  is,  "Here  hes  Hadrian  VI.  vyho 
efleemed  no  misfortune,  which  happened  to  him  in  life,  fo 
great  as  that  of  bemg  called  to  govern." 

It  has  been  thought  ftrange,  that  a  Pope,  v^^ho  owed  his  ad- 
vancement to  his  learning,  and  who  was  himfelf  an  author, 
fliould  give  i'o  little  countenance  to  men  of  letters.  One  of 
the  things  which  made  him  decried  by  the  Italians  was  his 
flighting  of  poetry  and  delicacy  of  ilyle  :  two  accompiifhments, 
by  which  many  under  Leo  X.  had  ni^de  their  fortunes,  and 
xipon  which  they  had  valued  themielves  principally  in  that 
country  for  fifty  or  fixty  years.  He  was  fo  little  difpofed  to 
favour  poets,  that  one  of  the  reafons,  Jovius  gives  for  ex- 
periencing his  kindnefs,  was,  becaufe  he  had  not  joined 
poetry  to  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  paganifm  which 
the  pcets  Icattered  in  their  w-oiks  contributed,  it  feems,  not  a 
little  to  this  pope's  coldnefs  for  thcni;  for  he  did  not  under- 
iland  raillery  in  this  point,  nor  could  he  be  prev*ailed  on  to  be 
complaifant  in  thefe  matters.  He  was  no  admirer  either  of 
fine  painting  or  of  antique  llatues ;  fo  that,  when  Vianefius, 
the  ambaflador  from  Bologna,  was  commending  the  flatue  of 
Laocoon,  which  pope  Julius  had  bought  at  an  immenfe 
•price,  and  fet  up  in  tiie  gardens  of  the  Belvidere,  he  turned 
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away  his  eyes,  to  fliew  his  dillike  of  the  images  of  that  idok- 
trou's  people.  This  contempt  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  may 
eaiily  be  conceived  to  have  rendered  him  very  ungracious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Italians;  it  was  however  more  pardonable  thaa 
linking  the  funds,  as  he  did,  which  had  been  employed  for 
the  maintenance  of  learned  men,  who  came  from  Greece  into 
Italy,  and  to  whom  the  Weft  is  indebted  for  the  refiirreftioii 
of  letters.  Cardinal  BefTarion  maintained  at  Rome  part  of 
thofe  great  genii,  and  eftablilhed  an  academy  for  them  in  the 
Varican.  'I  he  greateft  number  fubiifted  upon  the  bounties  of 
pope  Nicolas  V.  of  all  whofe  fucceiTors,  fays  a  certain  writer, 
there  was  none  but  Hadrian  VI.  who  fuppreffed  thefe  grati- 
fications by  an  occonomy,  which  doth  no  honour  to  his 
jnemory. 

He  was  neverthelefs  a  great  and  good  man  in  many  refpe£ts. 
He  did  not  diffemble  the  abuies  he  obferv^ed  in  the  church : 
he  publicly  acknovvleged  them,  and  that  in  a  ftrong  manner, 
in  his  inftru£tions  to  the  nuncio,  who  was  to  fpeak  in  his 
name  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg.  He  had  long  wiflied  to  in- 
troduce among  the  clergy  a  reformation  of  manners,  and  had 
laboured  to  efFe£l  this  while  he  was  dean  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Louvain :  but  the  fruitlelTnefs  of  his  pains  had  obliged  him  to 
defiil  from  the  attempt. 

We  have  faid  he  was  an  author.  He  publifhed  a  piece  or 
two  of  fchool -divinity  before  his  advancement  to  the  ponti-^ 
ficate,  and  *'  Regulae  Cancellariae  Apoftolica:'*  after.  He 
wrote  many  letters  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  which  were 
printed  wiih  the  councils,  and  elfewhere. 

HAEN  (Antony  de),  privy  counfellor  and  phyfician  to 
the  emprefs  Maria  Therefa.  He  wrote  feveral  books,  and 
with  great  ability.  His  principal  performances  are  his  *'  Ratio 
medcndi,"  in  17  vols.  8vo.  and  a  "  Treatife  on  Magic," 
in  which  he  vindicates  the  poffibility  and  real  exiftence  of  that 
art.     He  died  in  1776. 

HAGEDORN,  a  german  poet  of  the  prefent  century,  de- 
fcrving  of  much  praifc  for  the  fpirit  and  delicacy  of  his  fenti- 
ments.  He  was  a  great  imitator  of  Fontaine;  but  wrote  alfo 
many  original  works. 

HAGGAI,  is  ufually  reckoned  the  tenth  in  order  among 
the  prophets.  He  appears  to  have  been  infpired  by  God  to 
exhort  Zerubbabel  and  Jolhua  the  high  prieft  to  refume  tiie 
work  of  the  temple.  He  prophefied  in  the  lecond  year  of 
Darius  Hyftafpes.  Lowth  and  Newcome  are  at  variance 
about  the  ftyle  of  Haggai ;  the  former  calling  it  profaic,  the 
latter  affirming  that  a  great  part  of  it  admits  of  a  metrical  di- 
vifion.        Haggai  was  piobably  of  the  facerdotal  race;  and 
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Eplplianius  relates  that   he  was  burled  among  the  piIeRs  a. 
JeriifaleiTi. 

HAQUENIER  (Johk),  a  french  poet, born  in  Burgumlv, 
of  great  facetioufnels  and  convivial  accomplifliments.  He 
wrote  many  b'glit  pieces  of  poetry,  and  died  in  1738. 

HAHN  (Simon  Frederic),  a  young  man  of  extra- 
ordinary abilities.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  knew  many 
languages,  and  at  twenty-four  was  profeflbr  of  liiilory  at 
Holmftadt.  He  was  made  biftoriographer  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  at  Hanover ;  but  died  m  1729,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-feven.  He  wrote  a  "  Hiftorv  of  the  Empire,"  and  a 
work  entitled,  *'  Colleflio  Monumentorum  veterum  et  recen- 
tiorum  ineditorum,"  2  vols.  8vo. 

HAILLAN  (Bernard  deGirard,  lord  of),  a  french 
hiflorian,  of  an  ancient  family,  was  born  at  Bordeaux  about 
1535.  He  went  to  court  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  fet  up 
early  for  an  author.  His  firfl  appearance  in  the  republic  of 
letters  was  in  tbe  quahty  of  a  poet  and  tranHator.  In  1559, 
he  publiflied  a  poem,  intituled,  "  Tbc  Union  of  tbe  Princes, 
by  the  Marriages  of  Philip  King  of  Spain  and  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth of  France,  and  of  Philbert  Emanuel  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  the  Lady  Margaret  of  France;"  and  another  intituled, 
*'  The  Tomb  of  the  moft  Cbriilian  King  Henry  II."  In 
1560  he  pubhfhed  an  abridged  tranflation  of*  'i'ully*sOfllces," 
and  of  **  Eutropins's  Roman  Hiftory:"  and,  in  1568,  of 
**  The  Life  ofiEmilius  Probus.'*  He  applied  himfelf  after- 
wards to  the  writing  of  hiilory,  andfucceedcd  fo  well,  that,  by 
his  firfl  performances  of  this  nature,  he  obtained  of  Charles 
IX.  the  title  of  hiftoriographer  of  France  1571.  He  bad 
publilhed  the  year  before  at  Paris  a  book  intituled,  *' Of  the 
State  and  Succefs  ofthe  Affairs  of  France;"  which  was  reckon- 
ed very  curious,  and  was  often  reprinted.  He  augmented  it 
in  feveral  fuccefhve  editions,  and  dedicated  it  to  Henry  IV. 
in  1694;  the  beit  editions  of  it  arc  thofe  of  Paris  1609  and 
16 1 3,  in  8vo.  He  had  publifhed  alfo  the  fame  year  a  work 
intituled,  "  Of  the  Fortune  and  Power  of  France,  with  a 
Summary  Difcourfe  on  the  Defign  of  a  Hiftory  of  France:'* 
though  Niceron  fufpe£ls  that  this  may  be  the  fame  with 
*'  The  Promifc  and  Defign  of  the  Hiftory  05  France,"  which 
he  publifhed  in  157 1,  in  order  to  let  Charles  IX.  fee  what  he 
might  expecl  from  him  in  fuppoit  of  the  great  honour  he  had 
conferred  on  him  of  hiiloriographcr  of  France.  In  1576,  he 
publifhed  a  hiflcry,  v.'hich  reaches  from  Pharamond  to  the 
d<?ath  of  Charles  Vil.  and  was  the  firlt  who  compofed  a  body 
of  the  french' hiftory  in  french.  Henry  IIL  was  very  well 
pleafed  with  this,  and  fhewed  his  fatisfaflion  by  the  ad- 
rantageous  and  hoaouriible  gratificatious  he  made  the  author. 

The 
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The  reafons  which  induced  de  Haillan  to  conclude  his  work 
v/ith  Charles  V'Hth's  death  are  very  good,  and  fhew  that  he 
nnderftood  the  duties  of  an  hiftonan.  He  confidered  the  al- 
ternative to  which  a  man  is  expoied,  who  writes  the  hiftory 
ofmonarchs  larely  dead;  viz.  that  he  mufl  either  diflTemble 
the  truth,  or  provoke  perfons  who  are  moft  to  be  feared. 
However,  he  afterwards  prom ifed  Henry  IV.  to  contiilue  this 
hi  (lory  to  his  time  ;  as  may  be  feen  in  his  dedication  tb  hint 
of  this  work  in  1594.  As  for  the  promifes  he  made  of  con^ 
tinuing  the  hiflory  of  France,  they  came  to  nothing.  Nothing 
of  this  kind  was  found  among  liis  papers  after  his  death :  the 
bookfellers,  who  added  a  continuation  to  his  work  as  far  asr 
to  161  5  ;  and  afterwards  as  far  as  to  1627,  took  it  from  Paulus 
^milius,  de  Comines,  Arnoul  Ferron,  du  Bellay,  &c. 

Da  Haillan  died  at  Paris,  November  23,  161O.  Dupleix 
remarks,  that  he  was  originally  a  calviniil,  but  changed  his 
rehgion,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  at  court  It  mu(t  not 
be  forgotten,  that  he  attended,  in  quality  of  fecretary,  Francis 
de  Noailles,  bifhop  of  Acqs,  in  his  embaffies  to  England  and 
Venice,  in  1556  and  1557.  -^'^  dedications  and  prefaces 
fhew,  that  he  was  not  difinterefted  enough,  either  as  to  glory 
or  fortune.  He  difplays  too  much  his  labours,  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  books,  their  fevcrel  editions,  tranflations,  See.  and 
he  too  palpably  manifefts  defires  of  reward.  It  was  with  da 
Haillan,  as  it  always  will  be  with  men  who  make  no  other 
ufe  of  letters  than  to  ferve  the  purpolcs  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion :  for,  learning,  if  it  be  not  applied  to  corre^f  the  depra- 
vity of  the  human  heart,  is  but  too  apt  to  increafe  it,  and  fo' 
is  often  found  to  inflame  the  pafTions,  in'iead  of  appealing 
them. 

Haines  (Joseph),  commonly  called  Count  Haines,  wa^ 
a  very  eminent  low  comedian,  and  a  perfon  of  great  face- 
tioufnefs  of  tamper  and  readincfs  of  wit.  When,  or  where, 
or  of  what  parents,  he  was  born,  are  p.articulars  about  whicli 
the  hiftorians  of  his  life  are  totally  filent.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  were  com'uuni- 
cated  to  him  at  the  Ichool  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
where  he  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  as  to  become  the  admiration 
of  all  who  knew  him.  From  this  plaCe  he  was  fcnt  by  the  vo-k 
luntary  fubfcription  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  t>  whofe 
notice  his  quickncfs  of  parts  had  (Irongly  recommended  hitn 
to  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where  his  learning  and  great 
fund  of  humour  gained  him  the  eiteem  and  regard  ot  Sir 
Jofeph  Wiiliamfon,  who  was  afterwards  fecretary  of  ftate, 
and  minifler  plenipotentiary  at  the  concluding  of  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick.  When  Sir  Jofeph  was  appoirited  to  the  firfl  of  thofe 
high  offices,  he  took  our  author  as  his   latin  fecretarv.     hut 
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taclturniity  not  being  one  of  thofe  qualities  for  which  Haines 
was  eminenr,  Sir  Jofeph  found  that,  through  his  means,  af- 
fairs  of  great    importance   frequently    tranfpired>  even  before 
they  came  to  the  knowlege  of  thofe  who  were  more  immedi- 
ately concerned   in  them.     He  was,  therefore,    obliged  to  re- 
move him  from   an  employment   for    which  he   feemed- fo   ill 
calculated;  but  recommended  him,  however,  to  one   of  the 
heads    of  the  univerfity   of  Cambridge,  where  he   was  very 
kindly  received;  but,  a  company  of  comedians  coming  to  per- 
form  at  Stirbridge  fair,  Mr.  Haines   took   io   fudden  an   in- 
clination   for  their  employment  and  way  of  living,  that  he 
threw  away   his  cap  and   banl,  and  immediately  joined  their 
company.     It  was   not  long,  however,  before  the  reputation 
of  his  theatrical  abilities  procured   him  an   invitation  to  the 
Theatre -royal,    in    Drury-lane,    where    his    inimitable    per- 
formance, together  with  his  vivacity  and  pleafantry  in  private 
converfation,  introduced  him   not  only  to  the   acquaintance, 
but  even  the  familiarity,   of  perfons  of  the  moft  exalted  abili- 
ties, and   of  the  firfl  rank  in  the  kingdom.     Inlbmuch,  that 
a  certain  noble  duke,  being  appoip.ted  ambalfador  to  the  trench 
court,  thought  it  no  difgrace  to  take  Joe  Haines  with  him  as 
a  companion,  who    being,  belides  his  knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages,   as  perfeft  mafter  of  the  french  and  Italian,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  native  of  the  refpeftive  capitals  of  Paris  and  Rome, 
was  greatly  careifedby  many  of  the  french  nobiiity.   On  his  re- 
turn from  France,  where  he  had  alTumed  the  title  of  count,  he 
again  applied  himfelf  to  the  fi:age,  on  which  he  continued  till 
1701,  on  the  4th  of  April  in  which  year  he  died  of  a,  fever, 
after  a  very  fhort  illnefs,  at  his  lodgings  in  Hart-flreet,  Long- 
acre,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent- 
garden.  . 

HAKEIVT,  the  third  of  the  Fatamite  Caliphs,  a  frantic 
youth,  alike  remarkable  for  his  impiety  and  defpotifm.  At 
firfl  he  pretended  to  be  a  zealous  muffulman  ;  but  his  vanity 
became  iinally  fo  extravagant,  that  he  llyled  himfelf  the 
vifible  image  of  the  moll;  high  God,  who,  after  nine  appari- 
tions^ was  at  length  manlfeilcd  in  Hakem's  perfon.  At  his 
very  name  every  knee  was  bent  in  religious  adoration,  and  at 
the  prefent  hour  the  Drufes  are  perfuaded  of  his  divinity.  He 
perlecuted  the  jews  and  chrifiiai^is,  he  deilroycd  the  facred 
edifices  at  Jerufalem ;  and,  after  many  barbarous  aiid^rantic 
a61:s,  was  alTaliinaied  by  the  emiifaries  of  his  lifter. 

HAKEWILL  (George),  a  learned  divine,  v/as  the  fon 
of  a  merchant  in  Exeter,  and  born  there  in  1579.  After  a 
proper  education  in  claffical  literature,  he  was  admitted  of 
St.  AlbanV  hall,  in  Oxford;  where  he  bee^me  fo  noted  a 
diiputant  and  orator,  that  it  feems  he  was  unannnoully  elect- 
ed 
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cd  fellow  of  Exeter-college  at  two  years  {landing.  He  was 
afterwards  made  chaplain  to  prince  Charles,  and  archdeacon 
of  Surrey,  ini6i6;  but  never  raifed  to  any  higher  dignitv,  on 
account  of  the  zealous  oppofition  he  made  to  the  match  of 
the  Infant?,  of  Spain  with  the  prince  his  mailer.  Wood  re- 
lates the  ilory  thus.  After  Hakewill  had  written  a  fmall  tra£l 
againfl  that  match,  not  without  refle6\ing  on  the  fpaniard, 
lie  caufed  it  to  be  tranfcribed  in  a  fair  hand,  and  then  pre- 
fented  it  to  the  prince.  The  prince  perufed  it,  and  (liewed  it 
to  the  king;  who,  being  highly  offended  at  it,  caufed  the 
author  to  be  imprifoned.  This  was  in  Auguft  16?  i  ;  foon 
after  wiiich,  being  rcleafed,  he  was  difmiifed  from  his  attend- 
ance on  the  prince.  He  was  afrerwards  eleded  refior  of 
Exeter-college,  but  refided  very  little  there;  for,  the  civil  war 
•breaking  out,  he  retired  to  his  re£tory  of  Heanton  near  Barn- 
liable  in  Oevonfhire,  and  there  continued  to  the  time  of  his 
death;  w^hich  happened  in  1649.  He  wrote  feveral  things; 
but  his  principal  work,  and  that  for  which  he  is  moft  known, 
is,  *'  An  Apology  or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence 
of  God  in  the  Government  of  the  World,  proving  that  it  doth 
not  decay,  &c/'  in  four  book?,  1627.  To  which  were  added 
two  more  in  the  third  e  iition,  1635,  folio. 

He  had  a  brother  John,  who  was  mayor  of  Exeter  in  1632  ; 
and  an  elder  brother  William,  who  was  of  Exeter-college, 
and  removed  thence  to  Lincoln's  inn,  where  he  arrived 
at  eminence  in  the  iludy  of  the  common  law^  He  was  al- 
ways a  puritan,  and  therefore  had  great  intereil:  with  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  the  civil  war.  He  publillied  fome  pieces  in 
his  own  way;  and,  among  the  reft,  **  '1  he  Liberty  of  the 
Subjeft  againft  the  pretended  Power  of  Impofiiions,  &c. 
1641,''  4to, 

HAKLUYT  (Richard),  famous  for  his  (kill  in  the 
naval  hillory  of  England,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  at  Eyton,  in  Herefordfliire,  and  born  about  1553,  He 
was  trained  up  at  Weftminfter  fcnool;  and,  in  1570,  removed 
to  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford.  While  he  was  at  fchool, 
lie  ufed  to  vifit  his  coufin  Richard  Hakluyt,  of  Eyton,  Efq; 
at  his  chambers  in  the  Middle-temple:  which  Richard  Hakluyt 
was  well  known  and  efteemed,  not  only  by  fome  principal 
minifters  of  ftate,  but  alfo  by  the  moft  noted  perfons  among 
the  mercantile  and  maritime  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  great 
encoiirager  of  navigation,  and  the  improvement  o(  trade,  arts, 
and  manufadtures.  At  this  gentleman's  chambers  young 
Hakluyt  met  with  books  of  colmography,  voyages,  travels, 
and  maps ;  and  he  was  fo  infinitely  plea  led  with  them,  that 
he  refolved  henceforth  to  diredt  his  ftudies  that  way,  to 
'^Thich   he  was  not  a  little  encouraged   by   his  coufin.     For 
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this  purpofe,  as  foon  as  he  got  to  Oxford,  he  made   himfelf 
a    mafter  in  the   modern   as  well  as  ancient   languages;  and 
then  read  over  whatever  printed  or  vvrittcii  di-co-.irfes  of  vov^ges 
and  difcoverjes,  naval  enterprize^,  and  adventures  of  allkii^ds,  he 
found  cither  extant  in  greek,  latin,  italian,  fpanilh,  portuji  efe, 
french,  or  englilh.     By  thefe  means  he   became  fo  cofifpicu- 
pus  in  thefe  branches  of  fcience,  that   he  was  chofen  to  read 
publjc  lectures  in  them  at  Oxford,  and  was  the  firft  man.  I'ricre 
■who  introduced  maps,  globes,  fpberes,   ar^d  other  inCi      .-nts 
of  this  art,  into  the  common  fchools.     In  procefs  jt  ti.i'e,   ne 
became  known  and  refpe£led  by  the  principal  fca>com.nanders, 
merchants,  and  n^.ariners  of  our  nation     and,  though    i"   was 
but  a  few  years  after  that  he  went  tc  refide  a  long  time   beyond 
fea,^  yet  his  fame  travelled  thither  long  before  him      He  held 
a  correfpondence  with  the  learned  in  thefe  matters  abroad,  as  . 
)Nl\h  Or'elius,the  king  of  Spain's  cofmographer,  xVlercator,  &c. 
In  1582,  he  publiihed  a  fmall  **Colle(il:ion  of  Voyage;  and 
Difcoveries;"    in  the  epiftle   dedicatory   of  which    to    Mr. 
Pliilip  Sidney  it  appears,  that  his    leflure  upon    navigation 
above  mentioned  was  fo  well  approved  of  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
that  the  latter  made  fome  propofals  to   continue  and  efiablifh 
ft  in  Oxford.     The  fame   year,   he  received  particular  encou- 
j-agements  from  fecretary  Walfingham  to  purfue  the  ftudy  of 
cofmography,  and  to  perfevere  in  the  fame  commendable  col- 
]|e£tion3  and  communications.     The  fecretary  alfo  gave  him  a 
pommiiTion  to  confer  with  the  mayor  and  merchants  of  Briftol, 
upon  the  naval  expedition   they  were  undertaking  to  New-. 
foundland;  and  incited  him  to  impart  to  them  fuch  intelligence 
and  advertifements  as  he  ihould  think  ufeful.     Hakluyt  did  fo  ; 
and  in  acknowledgement  of  the  fervices  he  had  done  them,  the 
fecretary  fent  him  the  following  letter,  to  be  found  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  voyages  in  folio.      **  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  to 
^Ir.Richa'd  Hakluyt,  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford.  1  underhand, 
as  well  by  a  letter  I  long  received  from  the  mayor  of  Briflol,  as 
by  conference  with  Sir  George  Peckham,  that  you  have  endea- 
youfed  and  given  much  light  for  the  difcovery  of  the  Weftern 
parts  yet  unknown.^    As  your  fludie  in   thefe  things  is  very 
pommend'4b}e,  fo  I  thanke  you  for  the  fame;  willimg  you  to 
continue  yppr  travel  in  thefe  and  like  matiers,  which  are  like 
to  turne,  not  only  to  vour  owne  good  in  private,  but  to  the 
public    b^riefite  pf  this  realm,      '^nd   fo  1  bid  you  farewell. 
From   the   court,  the    nth  of  March  1382.      Your  loving 
friend,  Francis  WallinghaEn." 

About  1584,  he  attended  Sir  Edward  Stafford  as  his  chap- 
lain, when  that  gentleman  went  over  ambaflador  to  France ; 
and  continued  theie  fome  years  wiih  him.     He  was   made  a 
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prebeiidary  of  Briftol  in  his  abfence.  During  his  refidence 
at  Paris,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  ail  the  eminent 
mathematicians,  cofmographers,  and  other  Hterati  in  his  own 
fphere  of  ftudy.  He  enquired  after  every  thing  that  had  any 
relation  to  our  englifli  difcoveries ;  and  prevailed  with  fome  to 
fearch  their  Ubraries  for  the  fame.  At  laft,  having  met  with 
a  choice  narrative  in  MS.  containing  *'  The  notable  Hiftory 
of  Florida,'*  which  had  been  difcovered  about  twenty  years 
before  by  captain  Loudon niere  and  other  french  adventurers, 
he  procured  the  publication  thereof  at  Paris  at  his  own  expence. 
This  was  in  1586;  ajid,  May  1587,  he  publiihed  an  englifh 
tranllation  of  it,  which  he  dedicated,  after  the  example  of  the 
french  editor,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  fame  year  he 
publifhed  a  new  edition  of  Peter  Pvlartyr's  book,  intituled 
*'DeOrbe  Novo,"  illuftrated  with  marginal  notes,  a  com- 
modious index,  a  map  of  New  England  and  America,  and  ^ 
copious  dedication,  alfo,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  this 
book  he  afterwards  caufed  to  be  tranflated  into  englifli. 

Hakluyt  returned  to  England  in  the  memorable  year  1588, 
and  applied  himfelf  to  fet  forth  the  naval  hiftory  of  England 
more  exprefsly  and  more  extenfively  than  it  had  ever  yet  ap- 
peared ;  and  in  this  he  was  encouraged  by^  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
in  particular.  He  applied  himfelf  lo  clofely  to  collect,  tranf- 
Jate,  and  digeft,  all  voyages,  journals,  narratives,  patents,  let- 
ters, inftrudlions,  &;c.  relating  to  the  englilh  navigations, 
which  he  could  procure  either  in  print  or  MS.  that,  to- 
wards the  end  of  1589,  he  publifhed  his  faid  collections  in 
one  volume  folio,  with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Francis  Waliing- 
ham,  who  was  a  principal  patron  and  prorrioter  of  the  work. 
About  15&4,  he  entered  into  the  Hate  of  matrimonv;  yet  it 
did  not  divert  him  from  going  on  with  his  collections  of 
englifh  voyages,  till  he  had  increafed  them  into  three  volumes 
folio:  and,  as  he  was  perpetually  employed  himfelf,  fo  he  did 
not  ceafe  to  invite  others  to  the  fame  ufeful  labours.  Thus 
Mr.  John  Pory,  whom  he  calls  his  honeft,  iodullrious,  and 
learned  friend,  undertook,  at  his  inftigation,  and  probably 
under  his  infpeClion,  to  tranflate  from  the  fpanifh  "  Leo's 
Geographical  Hiftory  of  Africa,"  which  was  publifhed  at 
London,  1600,  infoho.  Hakluyt  himfelf  appeared  jn  1601, 
with  the  iranflation  of  another  hiftory,  written  by  Antonio 
Galvano  in  the  portuguefe  tongue,  and  corrected  and  amended 
by  himfelf.  This  hiftory  was  printed  in  4to,  and  contains 
a  compendious  relation  of  the  moft  coniiderable  difcoveries 
in  various  parts  of  the  univerfe  fiohi  the  earlieft  to  the  later 
times. 

In  1605,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  W^eftminftcr  ;  wliich, 
\yi^h  th?  reClory  of  Wcthcringfet  in  Suffolk,  is  all  the  eccle-* 
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iiaftical  promotion  we  find  he  obtained.  About  this  time  the 
tranflatlon  cf  Peter  Martyr's  **  Hiftory  of  the  Weft- Indies" 
was  undertaken,  and  firft  publifhed  by  Mr.  Lock,  at  the  re- 
qneft  and  enGouragement  of  out  author:  for,  befides  his  own 
publications  of  naval  hiftory,  far  fuperlor  to  any  thing  of  the 
like  kind  that  had  ever  appeared  in  this  kingdom,  he  was  no 
lefs  a£tlve  in  encouraging  others  to  tranflate  and  familiarize 
among  us  the  conquells  and  difcoveries  of  foreign  adventurers, 
This,  and  the  fpirit  with  which  he  alfo  animated  thofe  of  his 
countrymen,  who  were  engaged  in  naval  enterprizes,  by  his 
xifeful  communications,  gained  the  higheft  efteem  and  honour 
to  his  name  and  memory,  from  mariners  of  all  ranks,  in  the 
moft  diftant  nations  no  lefs  than  his  own.  Of  this  there  are 
feveral  inflances ;  and  particularly  in  thofe  Northern  dif- 
poveries,  that  were  made  at  the  charges  of  the  Mufcovy  mer- 
chants in  1608,  under  captain  W.  Hudfon :  when  among 
other  places  there  denominated,  on  the  continent  of  Green- 
land, which  were  formerly  difcovered,  they  dUiinguiihed  an 
eminent  promontorv,  lying  in  80  degrees  northward,  by  the 
name  of  Hakluyt's  Headland.  Jn  1609,  he  publifhed  a  tranf- 
Jation  from  the  Portuguefe  of  an  hiflory  of  Virginia,  intltled, 
*'  Virginia  richly  valued,  by  the  Deicription  of  the  maine 
Land  of  Florida,  her  next  Neighbour,  &c."  and  dedicated  to 
the  right  worlhipful  counfcllors,  and  others  the  chearful  ad- 
venturers for  the  advancement  of  that  chriftian  and  noble 
plantation  of  Virginia.  Upon  the  revival  of  our  plantation 
in  that  country,  which  afterwards  enfued,  Drayton  the  poet 
thus  apoftrophifes  our  author,  in  his  *•  Ode  to  the  Virgi- 
yiian  Voyage:" 

f*  Thy  voyages  attend, 
Induilrious  Hakhiyt ; 
I  "^Vhole  reading  fhall  inflame 

Men  to  feek  fame, 
And  much  to  commend 
To  after- times  thy  wit." 

In  161 1,  we  find  Edmund  Hakluyt,  the  (on  of  our  author, 
fntered  a  ftudent  of  Trinity- college,  Cambridge.  In  the 
fame  year,  the  Northern  difcoverers,  in  a  voyage  to  Peckora 
in  Ruffia,  called  a  full  and  aftive  current,  they  arrived  at,  by 
the  name  of  Hakluyt-s  River;  and,  in  1614,  it  appears  that 
the  banner  and  arms  of  the  king  of  England  were  eredted  at 
Hakluyt's  Headland  above-mentioned.  Our  hiftorian  died 
November  23,  16 16,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 
His  MS.  remains,  which  might  have  made  another  volume, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Purchas,  were  difperfed  by  him 
throughout  his  four  volumes  of  voyages. 

JHALDE 
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HALDE  (JOHN  Baptist  du),  a  learned  frenchman, 
'was  born  at  Paris  in  1674;  and  entered  into  the  fociety  of 
the  Jefuits,  among  whom  he  died  in  1743.  He  was  ex- 
tremely well  verfed  in  all  which  regarded  the  Afiatic  geo- 
graphy ;  and  we  have  of  his  a  work,  intitled,  *'  Grande 
Defcription  de  la  Chine  &  de  la  Tartaric,"  which  he  com- 
pofed  from  original  memoirs  of  the  jiCuitical  miffionaries. 
This  great  and  learned  work,  on  which  he  fpent  much  time 
and  pains,  was  publifhed  after  his  death  in  four  volumes 
folio  ;  and  contains  many  curious  and  intcrefting  particulars. 
He  was  concerned  in  a  colle£lion  of  letters,  called,  '*  Des 
Lettres  Edifiantes,"  in  18  volumes,  begun  by  father  Gobien. 
Hepublifhed  alfo  fome  latin  poems  and  orations. 

HALE    (Sir  Matthew),    a   moft   learned   lawyer,  and 
chief  juftice   of  the    King's-bench,  was  born  at   Alderfly  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  November  i,  1600.     His  father  was   a  bar- 
rifler  of  Lincoln's   inn ;  and,   being    puritanically  inclined, 
caufed    him   to  be    initru6led   in  grammar-learning  by  Mr. 
Staunton,  vicar  of  Wotton-under-Edge,  a  noted  puritan,     lii 
1626,  he  was  admitted  of  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford,  where  he 
laid  "the  foundation  of  that  learning  and  knowledge,  on  which 
he  afterwards  raifed  fo  vaft  a  fuperftrudture.     Here  however 
he    fell  into  many  levities  and  extravagances,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  go  along   with  his  tutor,  who  went  chaplain  to 
lord  Verc  into  the   Low-countries,  with  a  refolution  of  en- 
tering himfelf  into  the  prmce  of  Orange's  army  :  from  which 
mad  fcheme  he  was  diverted,  by  being  engaged  in  a  law-fuit 
with  Sir  William  Whitmore,   who  laid  claim  to  part  of  hia 
eflate.     Afterwards,  by  the  perfuafions  of  ferjeant  Glanville,  he 
refolved  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  of  Lin- 
coln's-inn,    November  1629..  -^"^  now  be  became  as  grave 
as  before  he  had  been  gay;  ftudied  at  the  rate  of  lixteen  hours 
a  day ;  and   threw    afide  all  appearance  of  vanity  in  his  ap« 
parel.     He  is  faid  indeed  to  have  neglefted  the  point  of  drefs 
fo  much,  that,  being  a  ftrong  and  well-built   man,  he    was 
once  ta:<en  by  a  prefs  gang,  as  a  perfon  very  fit  for  fea-i'ei-vice :' 
which  pleafant  miftake  made  him  regard  more  decency  in  his 
cloaths  for  the  future,  though  never  to  any  fuperfluity  or  vanity 
in  them.     What  confirmed  him  ftill  more  in  a  lerious  and  re- 
gular way  of  life,  was  an  accident,  which  is  related  to   have 
befallen  one  of  his  companions.  Hale,  with  other  young  ftudents 
of  the  Inn,  being  invited  out  of  town,  one  of  the   company 
called  forfo  much  wnie,  that,  notwithftanding  all  Hale  could  do 
to  prevent  it,  he  went  on  in  his  excefs,  till  he  fell  down  as  dead  , 
before  them :  fo  that  all  prefent  were  not  a  little  affrighted  at  it, 
and  did  what  they  could  to  bring  him  to  himfelf  again.     This 
particularly  affctflcd  Hale,  being  naturally  of  a  religious  make; 
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\pho  thereupon  went  into  another  room,  and,  falling  down 
upon  his  knees,  prayed  earneBly  to  God,  both  for  his  friend, 
that  he  might  be  reftored  to  hfe  again,  and  for  himfelf,  that 
he  might  be  forgiven  the  being  prelent  and  countenancing 
fo  much  excefs :  and  he  vowed  to  God,  that  he  would  never 
again  keep  company  in  that  manner,  nor  drink  a  heahli  while 
he  lived.  His  friend,  recovered  ;  and  henceforward  he  for- 
fook  all  his  gay ''acquaintance,  and  divided  his  whole  time 
between  the  duties  of  religion  and  the  fludies  of  his  profeflion. 
Not  fatisfied  with  the  law-books  then  publifhed,  but  re- 
folved  to  take  things  from  the  foimtain-head,  he  was  very  di- 
ligent in  fearching  records ;  and  widi  collections  out  of  the 
books  he  read,  together  with  his  own  learned  obfervations, 
be  made  a  moil  valuable  common-place  book.  He  was  early 
taken  notice  of  by  the  attorney-general  Nov,  who  direded 
bim  to  his  ftudies,  and  admitted  him  to  fuch  an  intimacy  with 
bim,  that  he  came  to  be  called  young  Noy.  Selden  alio  foon 
found  him  out,  and  took  fuch  a  liking  to  him,  that  he  not 
only  lived  in  great  friendlhip  with  him,  but  left  him  at  his 
death  one  of  his  executors.  Selden  put  him  upon  a  more  en- 
larged purfuit  of  learning,  which  he  had  before  confined  to 
bis  own  profelTion  ,  fo  that  he  arrived  in;time  to  a  conliderablc 
knowledge  in  the  civil  law,  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  other 
mathematical  fciences,  as  well  as  in  phyfic,  anatomy,  and 
furgery.  He  was  alfo  very  converfant  in  experimental  philo- 
fopny,  and  other  branches  of  philolbphical  learning ;  and  in 
•ancient  hiflory  aixl  chronology.  But  above  all,  he  feemed  to 
have  made  divinity  his  cliief  fludy,  fo  that  thofe  who  read 
what  he  has  written,  might  be  inclined  to  think,  that  he  had 
&udkd  nothing  elfe. 

Some  time  before  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  began  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world  ;  but,  ob- 
ferving  how  diflicult  it  was  to  preferve  his  integrity,  and  yet 
live  fecurely,  he  refolved  to  follow  thofe  two  maxims  of  Atr 
ticus,  whom  he  propofed  to  himfelf  as  a  pattern,  viz.  *'  To 
engage  in  no  fadion  nor  meddle  in  public  bufmefs,  and  con- 
flantly  to  favour  and  relieve  thofe  diat  were  loweil."  He  often 
relieved  the  royaliils  in  their. neccflities,  which  fo  ingratiated 
him  with  them,  that  he  came  generally  to  be  employed  by 
tliem  in  his  profeffion.  He  was  one  of  the  counfel  to  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  archbilhop  Laud,  and  king  Charles  himfelf;  as 
-alfo  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Holland,  the  lord  Capel, 
and  the  lord  Craven  :  but  being  efteemed  a  plain  honcft  man, 
and  of  great  knowledge  in  the  law,  he  was  entertained  by  both 
parties,  the  preibytcrians  as  well  as  the  loyaiifts,  In  J  643,  he 
took  the  covenant,  and  appeared  feveral  times  with  other  lay 
pcrfons  among  the  allembly  of  divines.  He  was  then  in  great 
cfcem  with  tie  parliament,  a;id  employed  by  t})em  in  feveraj 
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afFairs,  particularly  In  the  rcdu6:ion  pfthe  garrifon  at  Oxford; 
being,  as  a  lawyer,  added  to  the  commiffioners  named  by  the 
parliament,  to  treat  with  thcfe  appointed  by   the  king.     In 
that  capacity  he  did  good  feivice,  by  advihng  them,  efpccially 
the  general   Fairfax,  to   preferve   the   feat  of  learning    from 
ruin.  Afterwards,  though  he  was  greatly  grieved  at  the  murder 
of  Charles  1.  yet  he  took  the  oatli  called  *  The  Engagement;* 
and,  January  1651-2,  was  one  of  thole  appointed  to  coilfider 
of  the  reformation  ofthe  law.     CromweiJ,  who  well  knew  the 
advantage  it  would  be  to  have  the  countenance  of  fucha  man 
as  Hale  to.  his  courts,  never  left  importunmg  him,  till  he  ac- 
cepted the  place  of  one  ofthe  juftices  ofthe  common  bench* 
as  it  was  called  ;  for  which  purpole  he  was  by  writ  made  fer- 
jeant   at  law,    January  25,  K'53-4.      In  that  ftation  he  a£ted 
with  great  integrity  and  courage.     He  had  at  firft  great  fcru- 
ples  concerning  the  authority  under  which  lie  was  to  a6t ;  and, 
after  having  gone  two  or  three  circuits,  he  refufed  to  lit  any 
more  on  the  crown  fide;  that  is,  to  try  any  more  criminals. 
He  had  indeed  fo  carried  himielf  in  fomc  trials,  that  the  powers 
then  in  being  were  not  unwiUing  he  fhould  withdraw  himfelt 
from  meddling  any  farther  in  th^m :  of  which  Burnet  gives  the 
following  inflance.     Soon  after  he  was  made  a  judge,  a  trial 
was  brought  before  him,  upon  the  circuit  at  Lincoln,  concern- 
ing "the  murder   of  one  of  the  townfmen,  who  had  been  of 
the  king's   army,  and  was  killed  by  a  foldier  of  the  garrifon 
there.     He  was  in  the  field  with  a  fowling-piece  on  his  fhoul- 
der,  which   the  foldier  feeing,  he  came  to  him  aixl  faid,  he 
was  afting  againft  an  order  the  protedlorhad  made,  viz.  '*  That 
none  who  had  been   of  the  king's  party   Ihould  carry  arms  ;'* 
and  fo  would  have  forced  the  piece  from  him.     But  the  other 
not  regarding  the  order,  and  being  the  iironger  man,  threw 
(down  the  foldier;  and,  having  beat  him,  left  him.     Thefol- 
dier  went  to  the  town,  and   telling  a  comrade    how  he    had 
been  ufed,  got  him  to   go   with  him,  and  help  him    to  be 
revenged  on    his  adverfary.     They  both  watched  hi«  coming 
to  town,  and  one  of  them  went  to  him  to  demand  his  gun; 
which   he  refufing,  the  foldier  {Iruck  at  him  ;  as    they  were 
ilruggling,  the  other  came  behind,  and    ran    his    Iword  into 
Jiis  body,  of  which  he  prefently  died.     It  was   in  the  time  of 
the  allizes,  fo  they  were  both  tried.     Againft   the  one  there 
was  no  evidence  of  malice  prepenfe,  fo  he   was  only  found 
guilty   of  manilaughter,  and   burnt    in   the    hand ;  but  the 
other   was    found    guilty    of  murder;    and    though    colonel 
Whalcy,  who  commanclpd  the  garrifon,  came  into  the  court, 
and  uiged,  that  the  man   was  killed  only  for  difobcying  the 
pr6tector's    order,  and  that  the    foldier    was  but  doing  his 
(luty  J  yet  the  judge  regarded  both  his  reafonings  and  threaten, 
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rngs  very  little,  and  therefore  not  only  grwc  fentence  ag:iin{l 
him,  but  ordered  the  execution  to  be  fo  fuddenly  done,  that 
it  might  not  be  poffible  to  procure  a  reprieve. 

When  Cromwell  died,  he  not  only/ excafed  himfelffrom 
accepting  the  mourning  that  was  fent  bun,  but  alfo  refufed 
the  new  commifhon  offered  him  by  Richard ;  alleging,  that 
'*hc  could  a£l  no  longer  under  fuch  authority.'*      He  did  not 
fit  in   Cromwell's   fecond  parliament  in    1565;  but  in   Ri- 
chard's, which  met  in  January  1658-9,  he  was  one   of  the 
burgefles  for  the  university  of  Oxford,     [n   the  healing  par- 
liament in  1660,  which  recalled  Charles  IT.  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  knights  for  the  county  of  Gloucefter;  and  moved, 
that  a  committee   might  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  pro- 
pofitions    that    had   been    made,    and   the   concellions   that 
had  been    offered   by  Charles  I.  during   the  late   war,  that 
thence  fuch  proportions  might  be  digefted  as    they   fhould 
think  fit  to  be   fent  over  to  the  king  at  Breda.     The  king 
upon  his  return  recalled  him  in  June,  by  writ,  to  the  degree 
offerjeant  at  law:  and,  upon  fettling  the   courts   in  V\eft- 
minfter-hall,  conftituted  him  in    November  chief  baron  of 
the  Exchequer.     When  chancellor  Clarendon  delivered  him 
his  eommiffion,  he  told  him,  that,  *'  if  the  king  could  have 
found  out  an  honefter  and  fitter  man  for  that  employment, 
he  would  not   have  advanced  him   to  it;  and   that  he  had 
therefore    preferred    him,    becaufe   he  knew  none   that   de- 
ierved  it  fo  well."'       He  continued  eleven  years  in  that  place, 
and  very  much  raifed  the  reputation  and  practice  of  the  court 
"by  his  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice,  as  alfo  by  his  ge- 
nerofity,   vail  diligence,  and   great  exaclnefs    in  trials.     Ac- 
cording to  his  rule  of  favouring  and  relieving  thofe  that  were 
lowcf^,  he  was  now  very  charitable  to  the  Nonconform ifts, 
and  took  care  to  cover  them  as  much  as  poffible  from  the  fe- 
verities   of  the  law.     He  thought  many  of  them  had  merited 
highly  in  the  affair  of  the  king's  reiloration,  and    at   leaff  de- 
served that  the  terms  of  conformity  fhould  not  have  been  made 
Itrifter  than  they  were  before  the  war.     In  1671,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  place  of  lord   chief  juftice  of  England,   and  be- 
haved  in  that  high  ftation  with  his  ufual  ffri£lnefs,  regularity, 
and  diligence  ;  but,  about  four  years   and  a  half  after  this  ad- 
vancement, he  was  on  a  fudden  brought  very  low  by  an  in- 
ijamir.ation  in  his  midriff,  which  in  two  days  time  broke  his 
ronftilution  to  tliat  degree,  that  he  never  recovered  ;  for,  his 
illnffs  turned   to  an   afthma,  which  terminated  in  a  dropfy. 
Finding  himfelf  unable  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his  fun£lion, 
he  petitioned,  in  January   1675-6,  for  a  writ  of  cafe-;  which 
being   delayed,  he  farrendered  his  offce  in  February.     He 
died   December   25th   following^,    and   was    interred   in   im 
cJiUTcLryard  of  Alderley  among  his  a  Kcflors:  lor,  he  did  not 
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approve  of  burying  in  churches,  but  ufed  to  fay,  **  That 
churches  were  for  the  living,  and  church -yards  for  the  dead." 
He  was  knighted  foon  after  the  Reftoration  ;  and  twice  mar- 
ried, having  by  his  firll  wife  ten  children. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  things  which  were  pubhflied 
by  himfelf:  namely,  i.  **  An  EiTay  touching  the  Gravitation 
or  Non-cravitation  of  Fluid  Bodies,  and  the  Reafons  thereof." 

2.  "  Difficiles  Nugai,  or  Obfervations  touching  the  Torri- 
cellian Experiment,  and  the  various  Solutions  of  the  fame, 
efpecially    touching  the  Weight  and  Elaflicity   of  the  Air." 

3.  **  Obfervations  touching  the  Principles  of  natural  Motion, 
and  efpecially  touching  Rarefaftion  and  Condenfation.'*  4. 
**  Contemplations  moral  and  divine."  5.  "  AnEnglifli  Tranf- 
jation  of  the  Life  of  Poraponius  Atticus,  written  by  Corn. 
Nepos ;  together  with  Obfervations  political  and  moral."  6. 
**  The  primitive  Origination  of  Mankind  confidered  and  ex- 
plained according  to  the  Light  of  Nature,  &c."  He  left  aifo 
at  his  deceafe  other  Works,  which  were  publilhed ;  namely, 
I.  *'  Pleas  of  the  Crown;  or  a  methodical  Summary  of  the 
principal  Matters  relating  to  that  Subjeft."  2.  *'  Difcourfe 
touching  Proviiions  for  the  Poor."  3.  *' A  Treatife  touching^ 
the  Sheriffs  Accounts:"  to  which  is  joined  his  **  Trial  of 
Witches  at  the  Aliizes  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  on  March 
I,  1664."  4.  "His  Judgement  of  the  Nature  of  true  Re- 
ligion, the  Caufes  of  its  Corruption,  and  the  Church's  Ca- 
lamity by  Men's  Addition  and  Violences,  with  the  defired 
Cure."  5.  "  Several  Trails ;  as,  *' A  Difcourfe  of  Religion 
under  three  Heads,  &c."  His  "  Treatife  concerning  Provi- 
fion  for  the  Poor"  already  mentioned.  **  A  Letter  to  his 
Children,  advifmg  them  how  to  behave  in  their  Speech."  "  A 
Letter  to  one  of  his  Sons  after,  his  P.ecovery  from  the  Small- 
pox." 6.  '*  Difcourfe  of  the  Knowledge  of  God  and  of 
ourfelves,  firft  by  the  Light  of  Nature;  fecondly,  by  the 
facrcd  Scriptures."  7.  "  The  original  Inftitution,  Power, 
and  Jurifdi6tion,  of  Parliaments."  8.  "  7he  Hiftory  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown  ;"  firft  publifhed  in  1736  from  his  original 
MS.  and  the  feveral  references  to  the  records  examined  by  the 
originals,  with  large  notes,  by  Sollom  Emyln  of  Lincoln's 
inn,  Efq;  2  vols,  folio.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  had  made 
an  order,  November  29,  i68o,  that  it  fhould  be  printed  then; 
but  it  never  was  printed  rill  1736.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  inn  his  MS.  books,  of  ineftimable 
value,  which  he  had  been  near  forty  years  in  gathering  with 
great  induftry  and  expence.  *'  He  defired  they  fhould  be 
kept  fafe  and  all  together,  bound  in  leather,  and  chained;  not 
lent  out  or  difpofed  of;  only,  if  any  of  his  poflerity  of  that 
fuciety  fhould  defire  to  tranfcrlbe   any  bogk,  and  give  good 
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caution  to  reftore  it  again  in  a  prefixed  time,  tliey  flioiild  be 
lent  to  him,  and  but  one  volume  at  a  time:  They  arc,"  fays 
lie,  "  a  treafure  not  fit  for  every  man*s  view ;  nor  is  every 
man  capable  of  making  ufe  of  them." 

HALhS  (JcH\^),  ufually  called  the  Ever  Mem.orable, 
v/as  born  at  Bath  in  Somerfetfliire,  in  1584,  and  educated 
in  garmmar-learning  there.  At  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  feat  to  Corpus-Chrifli  college  in  Oxford  ;  and,  in  1605, 
chofen  fellow  of  Merton  by  the  intercft  and  contrivance  of 
Sir  Henry  Saville,  warden  of  that  collef^e;  who,  ohfervlng 
the  prodigious  pregnancy  of  his  parts,  lefolved  to  bring  him 
in,  and  employed  hnn,  though  young,  in  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Chryfoftom.  His  knowledge  of  the  greek  tongue 
was  fo  confummate,  that  he  was  not  only  appointed  to  read 
the  greek  lefture  in  his  college,  but  alfo  made  in  161 2  greek 
profelfor  to  the  univerfity.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of 
the  Bodleian  library,  dying  in  1613,  Hales  was  chofen  by 
the  univcfity  to  make  his  funeral  oration,  and  the  fame 
year  admitted  a  fellow  of  Eton-college.  Five  years  after,  ifi 
1618,  he  accompanied  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  king  James's 
ambaffador  to  the  Hag.iie,  in  quality  of  chaplain  ;  and  by  thefe 
means  procured  admillion  to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  held  at  that 
time.  He  had  the  advantage  of  being  prefent  at  the  feffions 
or  meetings  of  that  fynod,  and  was  witnefs  to  all  their  pro- 
ceedings and  tra'nfaflions ;  of  which  he  gave  Sir  Dudley  an 
account  in  a  feries  of  letters,  printed  aftervv'aids  among  liis 
•'  Golden  Remains."  His  friend  Farindon  tells  us,  in  a 
letter  prefixed  to  this  colle£licn,  that  Hales  *'  in  his  younger 
days,  was  a  calvinill,  and  even  then  when  he  was  employed  at 
that  fynod  ;  and  that  at  the  well  prefling  of  St.  Johniii.  16. 
by  Epilcopius  there,  '  I  bid  John  Calvin  good  night,'  as  he 
hath  often  told  me."  He  grew  verv  fond  of  the  rcmonftranta 
method  of  theologizing;  and  after  his  return  to  England, 
Toeing  of  a  frank  and  open  difpofition,  wrote  and  talked  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  brought  him  under  the  fufpicion  of  being 
inclined  to  focinianifm,  fo  far,  in  lliort,  that  books  actually 
written  by  focinians  were  attributed  to  him. 

in  die  mean  time,  he  had  a  mofi:  ardent  thirft  after  truth, 
and  a  delire  to  have  religion  freed  from  whatever  did  not 
belong  to  it,  and  reduced  to  its  primitive  purity  and  limpli- 
city  ;  which  temper  of  his  was  fufficiently  made  known  by  a 
fmall  tra<^,  he  wrote  for  the  ufe  of  his  friend  Chilli ngworth, 
concerning  fchifm  and  fchifmatics  ;  in  which  he  traced  the 
original  caufe  of  all  fchifm,  and,  delivered  with  much  freedom, 
his  principles  about  ecclcfiaftical  peace  and  concord.  'I  his 
tra6l  being  handed  about  in  MS.  a  copy  of  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Laud  ;  who^  being  difpleafed  with  fome  things  in 
It,  occalioncd  Hales  to  draw  isp  a  vindieatiou  ofhimfeU  in  a 
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remarkable  letter,  which  was  firft  printed  in  the  feventli 
edition  of  a  pamphlet  entituled  *'  Difficulties  and  Difcou- 
ragements,  &:c."  He  alfo  fent  for  him,  in  1638,  to  Lambeth^ 
and,  after  a  conference  of  feveral  hours,  appears  not  only  to 
have  been  reconciled  to  him,  but  even  to  have  admitted  hiin 
into  his  friendfhip.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  arch- 
bifliop  ufed  Hales's  afliitance  in  compofing  the  fecond  edition, 
in  1639,  of  his  **  Anfwer  to  the  Jefuit  Fifher,"  where  the 
objedions  of  A.C  againft  the  firfl  addition  are  fo  fully 
and  fo  learnedly  confuted ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Hales  was,  the 
fame  year,  preferred  to  a  canonry  of  Windfor,  which  could  not 
be  done  without  the  approbation  and  favour  of  the  archbifhop. 
This,  however,  he  did  not  enjoy  longer  than  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  wars  in  1642.  About  the  time  of 
Laud's  death,  he  retired  from  the  college  at  Eton  to  private 
lodgings  in  that  town,  where  he  remained  for  a  quarter  of  a 
year  unknown  to  any  one,  living  only  upon  bread  and  beer; 
and,  when  he  heard  of  tlie  archbifhop's  death,  wilhed  his  own 
head  had  been  taken  off  inftead  of  his.  He  continued  in  his 
fellowfhip  at  fc^ton,  though  refufing  the  covenant,  nor  coni- 
plving  in  any  thing  with  the  tunes ;  but  was  ejefled  upon  his 
refufal  to  take  the  Engagement.  After  this,  he  underwent 
incredible  hardfhips,  and  was  obliged  to  fell  one  of  the  moft 
valuable  libraries  that  ever  was  in  the  polTeffion  of  a  private 
man  for  the  fupport  of  himfelf  and  his  friends. 

Nothing  fhews  the  unfortunate  condition,  he  was  and  had 
been  in,  better  than  the  converfation  he  had  one  day  with 
his  intimate  friend  Farindon.  This  worthy  perfon  coming 
to  fee  Hales  fome  few  months  before  his  death,  found  hmi  in 
very  mean  lodgings  at  Eton.,  but  in  a  temper  gravely  chearful, 
and  well  becomincr  a  p;ood  man  under  fuch  circumflance^y. 
After  a  iTight  and  homely  dinner,  fnitable  to  their  fituation^ 
foniie  di^courfe  paflTed  between  them  concerning  their  old 
friends,  and  the  black  and  difmal  afpe£l  of  the  times;  and  at 
lall  Hales  aflced  Farindon  to  walk  out  with  him  into  tlic 
church-yard.  There  this  unhappy  man's  neceifities  preffed 
him  to  tell  his  friend,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  fell  his  whole 
library,  fave  a  few  books,  which  he  had  given  away,  and  fix 
or  eight  little  books  of  devotion,  which  lay  in  hivS  chamber; 
and  that;  for  money,  he  had  no  more  than  what  he  then  fhcwed 
him,  which  was  about  fevcn  or  eight  fhillings;  and  '^belides," 
fays  he,  *'  I  doubt  I  am  indebted  for  my  lodging."  Farindon, 
it  feems,  did  not  imagine  that  it  had  been  fo  very  low  with 
him,  and  therefore  was  much  furprifed  to  hear  it ;  but  faid, 
tint  **  he  had  at  prefcnt  money  to  command,  and  to-morrow 
would  pay  him  fifty  pounds.  In  part  of  the  many  fums  he  and 
his  wife  had  uceived  of  him  in  their  great  neceflities,  and 
l\'ould  pay  him  more  as  he  Ihould  want  it."  But  Hales  re- 
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plied,  "  No,  you  don't  owe  me  a  penny ;  or,  if  you  do,  I  here 
forgive  you  ;  for,  you  (hall  never  pay  me  a  penny.  I  know 
you  and  yours  will  have  occaiion  for  much  more  than  what 
you  have  lately  gotten :  but  if  you  know  any  other  friend 
that  hath  too  full  a  purfe,  and  will  fpare  me  fome  of  it,  I 
will  not  refufe  that."  To  this  Hales  added,  ''When  I  die, 
which  I  hope  is  not  far  off,  for  I  am  weary  of  this  uncharitable 
world,  I  defire  you  to  fee  me  buried  in  that  place  in  the 
church-vard,"  pointing  to  the  place.  **  But  why  not  in  tlie 
church,"  faid  Farrindon,  "  with  the  provofl  (Sir  Henry 
Savile),  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  the  reft  of  your  friends  and 
predeceffors  ?"  **  Becaufe,"  fays  he,  *' I  am  neither  the 
founder  of  it,  nor  have  I  been  a  benefa£lor  to  it,  nor  flinll  I 
ever  nov/  be  able  to  be  fo.*'  He  died  May  19,  1656,  aged  72; 
and  the.day  after  was  buried  in  Eton-college  church-yard.  He 
is  reported  to  have  faid  in  his  former  days,  that  he  *'  thought 
he  fliould  never  die  a  martyr ;"  but  he  fuffered  more  than 
many  ir.artyrs  have  fuffered,  and  certainly  died  little  lefs  than 
a  martyr  to  the  eftablilhment  in  church  and  ftate. 

All  writers  and  parties  have  agreed  in  giving  to  him  the 
character  of  one  of  the  greatefl:  as  well  as  beft  of  men  that 
any  age  has  produced.  **  He  was,'*  fays  Wood,  "  highly 
efteemed  by  learned  men  beyond  and  within  the  feas  ;  from 
whom  he  feldom  failed  to  receive  letters  every  week,  where- 
in his  judgement  was  deiired  as  to  feveral  points  of  learn- 
ing.** And  as,  with  the  profound  learning  of  a  fcholar, 
he  had  all  the  politenefs  of  a  man  of  wit,  fo  the  fame  hiflorian 
tells  us,  that  '*  when  the  king  and  court  redded  at  VVindfor, 
he  was  frequented  by  noblemen  and  courtiers,  who  delighted 
much  in  his  company;  not  for  his  fevere  or  retired  walks  of 
learning,  but  for  his  polite  difcourfes,  ftories,  and  poetry,  in 
which  laft,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  was  excellent.  That  he  had  a 
talent  for  poetrv,  appears  from  Sir  John  Suckhng's  mentioning 
him  in  his  **Seffion  of  Poets:'* 

*'  Hales,  fet  by  himfelf,  mofl  gravely  did  fmilc 
To  fee  them  about  nothing  keep  fiich  a  coil. 
Apollo  had  fpied  him,  but  knowing  his  mind 
P.dl  by,  and  called  Falkland  that  fat  juil  behind," 

And  it  is  well  known,  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  mofl:  eminent  wits  and  poets  of  his  time,  fuch  as  F'alkhnd, 
Suckling,  Davenant,  Jonfon,'  6cc.  But  his  talent  for  poetry, 
how  excellent  foever,  was  far  from  being  the  moll  confiderable 
of  his  accompliihments. 

We  do  not  find  that  Hales  ever  fuffered  anything  to  be 
publilhed  in  his  life-time,  except  his  oration  at  the  funeral  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in  1613 :  this  was  prmtcd  at  Oxford  that 
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year,  and  again  in  the  **Vitae  feleftorum  aliquot  virorum, 
&c,"  by  Bates,  in  168 1.  Bilhop  Pearfon  fays,  that  **  while 
he  lived,  none  was  ever  more  Iblicited  and  uri;ed  to  write, 
and  thereby  truly  teach  the  world,  than  he ;  but  that  none 
was  ever  fo  refolved,  pardon  the  expreflion,  fo  obftinate 
againll  it."  However,  two  or  three  years  after  his  death, 
namely  in  1659,  there  came  out  a  colle6lion  of  his  works 
with  this  title,  *' Golden  Remains  of  the  ever-memorable  Mr. 
John  Hales  of  Eton- college,  &c.'*  which  was  enlarged  with 
additional  pieces  in  a  fecond  edition  of  1673.  This  col- 
Icdion  coniifts  of  fermons,^  mifcellanies,  and  letters  ;  all  of 
them  written  upon  particular  occafions.  In  1677,  there  ap- 
peared another  colleftion  of  his  works,  intituled,  **  Several 
i>a£ls  by  the  ever-memorable  Mr.  John  Hales,  &c."  The 
I  ft  of  which  is,  *'  Concerning  the  Sin  againft  the  Holy 
Ghoft;"  2.  **  Concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  J^ord's  Sup- 
per, and  whether  the  Church  may  err  in  Fundamentals  ;"  3. 
"  A  Paraphrafe  on  the  12th  chapter  of  the  Gofpel  according 
to  St.  Matthew;'*  4.  **  Concerning  the  Power  of  the  Keys, 
and  auricular  Confeilion  ;"  5.  "  Concerning  Schifm  and 
Schifmatics;**  and  fome  Ihort  pieces  intituled,  ''Mifcellanies." 
There  is  no  preface  nor  advertifement  to  this  volume,  which 
feems  to  have  been  put  out  by  the  unknown  editor  with 
caution ;  but  it  is  finely  and  correiSlly  printed,  with  Mr. 
Hales's  pi£ture  before  it.  To  thefe  volumes  of  pofthumous 
works  we  muft  add  the  letter  to  archbilhop  Laud,  mentioned 
before,  which  was  printed  in  1716, 

HALES  (Stephen),  was  born  in  1677,  of  a  good  family 
in  Kent ;  his  grandfather  having  been  created  a  baronet  by 
Charles  1(,  In  1696,  he  was  entered  a  penfioner  at  Benet- 
college  in  Cambridge;  and  was  admitted  a  fellow  in  1703* 
The  bent  of  his  genius  to  natural  philofophy  began  foon  to 
fhew  itfclf.  Botany  was  his  hrfb  Itudy ;  in  which  he  took 
infinite  pains,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man.  With  Ray's 
"Catalogue  of  Cambridge  Plants*'  in  his  pocket,  we  are  told, 
he  took  many  a  painful  walk  among  Gogmagog  hills,  and  the 
bogs  of  Cherryhunt  Moor.  In  thefe  expeditions  likewife  he 
uft'd  to  colle6t  foflils,  and  fometimes  infe£ls,  and  contrived  a 
curious  inllrument  for  taking  fuch  of  them  as  could  fly  ;  and 
in  chemiftry  is  faid,  even  when  very  young,  to  have  made  a 
confiderable  prcgrefs.  He  not  only  conftantly  attended  the 
lectures,  which  Vigain  read  in  the  cloifters  of  Qyeen's  col- 
lege ;  but  himlelf  went  through  the  procefs  of  moft  of  Mr. 
Boyle's  experiments.  But  what  made  him  moll  remarkable  at 
the  univerlity  was  the  invention  of  a  machine  of  brafs,  to 
demonftrate  the  motions  of  the  planets.  This  machine  was 
ccnftruded  with  great  ingenuity*  and    was  nearly  the  fame 
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with  that  which  was  afterwards  invented  by  Rowley,  under 
the  name  of  the  Orrery. 

Ourphilofopher,  who  had  now  been  admitted  to  a  do(f^or's 
degreee,  bcgaj^  to  be  much  taken  notice  of  in  the  philofophi- 
cal  world ;  and  was  eled^ed  a  fellow  of  the  Roval  Society. 
He  foon  after  received  the  thanks  of  that  learned  body,  for 
fome  experiments  he  communicated  to  them,  on  the  nature 
of  vegetation.  In  1741,  he  piibliflied  his  invention  of  ven- 
tilators, which  he  continued  to  improve  as  long  as  he  lived. 
About  fix  or  feven  years  afterwards,  one  of  thefe  machines 
was  put  up  in  the  prifon  of  the  Savoy  ;  the  benefit  of  which 
was  foon  acknowledged.  In  general  between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  had  died  every  year  of  the  gaol-diftemper  in  that 
place ;  but,  after  his  machine  was  ere£fed,  four  perfons  only 
died  in  two  years,  though  the  number  of  prifoners  often  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred.  The  ufe  of  ventilators  afterwards  be- 
came general,  in  the  king's  fhips  and  other  places.  In  the 
laft  war,  after  long  folicitations,  he  procured  an  order  from  the 
French  king  to  ere£l  ventilators  in  the  prifons  where  the 
Englhh  were  kept;  and  the  writer  of  this  memoir  has  heard 
him  merrily  fay,  "  he  hoped  nobody  M'ould  inform  againft 
him  for  correfponding  with  the  enemy."  It  would  be  end- 
lefs  to  mention  his  various  refearches  into  nature,  and  his 
various  fchemes  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  mofl:  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Tranfa6lions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  he  chofe  as  his  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  them 
to  the  public.  They  ail  difcover  great  knowledge  of  the  fe- 
crets  of  nature,  which  he  was  able  to  apply  to  agriculture, 
phyfic,  and  various  other  arts  in  life.  His  **  Statical  EiTays,'* 
in  two  volumes  8vo,  have  been  often  printed,  and  are  well 
known. 

He  fpent  mofl  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  his  parfonagc 
at  Teddington,  near  Hampton-Court.  Here  he  was  honoured 
with  the  friendfhip  of  fome  of  the  greateft  perfons  in  the 
nation,  whom,  without  any  of  the  fafhionable  modes  of  po- 
lite breeding,  he  vifited  and  received  with  patriarchal  fim- 
plicity.  Among  thofe  who  honoured  him  with  a  particular 
efteem  was  the  late  prince  Fredeiic,  father  of  the  prcfent 
king ;  who  would  often  take  great  picafure  in  furprifing  him 
in  his  laboratory.  After  the  death  of  that  prince,  when  the 
houfehold  of  the  princefs  was  fettled,  he  was  appointed  her 
almoner;  and  foon  afterwards  nominated  to  a  canonry  of 
Windfor.  When  he  firft  heard  of  the  honour  that  was  de- 
figned  him,  he  immediately  waited  upon  the  princefs,  and 
engaged  her  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  affair.  His  circumflances, 
he  faid,  were  fuch  as  entirely  fatisfied  him  ;  and  a  better  in- 
come w^ould  only  be  a  greater  incumbrance. 
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Hales  deferved,  as  much  as  any  man  ever  did,  the  title  of 
a  Chriftian  Philofopher.  All  his  ftudies,  and  all  his  re- 
learches  into  nature,  tended  only  to  one  point,  that  of  doing 
good  to  mankind.  In  this  employment,  bieft  with  ferenity 
of  mind,  and  an  excellent  conftitution  of  body,  he  attained 
the  age  of  eighty-four  years;  and  died,  after  a  Ihort  illnefs, 
January  4,  1761. 

HALI-BEIGH,  a  polander,  whofe  original  name  was  Bo- 
bowfki,  was  born  a  chriftian  ;  but,  being  taken  by  the  tartars 
while  a  child,  was  fold  to  the  turks,  who  educated  him  in 
their  religion.  He  acquired  the  knowledge  of  feventeen  lan- 
guages, among  the  reft,  of  the  french,  englifh,  and  german, 
having  had  part  of  his  education  in  thefe  countries  ;  and  be- 
came interpreter  to  the  Grand  Signior.  He  tranflated  into 
the  turkifh  language  the  catechifm  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  all  the  bible.  He  compofed  a  turKKh  grammar  and  dc- 
tionary,  and  other  things  which  were  never  printed.  His 
principal  work  is,  "  A  Treatife  upon  the  Liturgy  of  the  Turks, 
their  Pilgrnnages  to  Mecca,  their  Circumcifion,  and  Manner 
of  viiiting  thebick;"  which  was  publifhed  by  Thomas  Smith 
in  latin,  in  the  append^x:  of  the  '*  Itinera  Mundi  ab  Abrahamo 
Peritfol,"  printed  at  Oxford  in  i6gi.  His  death,  Vv^iich 
happened  in  167  <^,  prevented  the  execution  of  a  defign  which 
he  had  formed  of  rjsturning  to  the  chriftian  religion.  He  is 
fuppofed  to  have  furniftied  Ricaut,  the  conful  of  Symrna, 
with  fome  materials  for  his  book,  intituled,  "  The  State  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire." 

HALL  (Joseph),  an  eminent  and  learned  divine,  and 
fucceftively  bilhop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  was  born  July  i, 
1574,  in  Briftow  Park,  within  the  parifti  of  Afhby  de  la 
Zouch  in  Leicefterfhire,  of  honeft  parentage.  His  fchool- 
education  was  at  his  native  place;  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  was  fent  to  Emanuel-college  in  Cambridge;  of  which  in 
due  time,  after  taking  liis  degrees,  he  became  fellow.  He 
often  difputed  and  preached  before  the  univerlity ;  and  he 
read  alfo  the  rhetoric-le£lure  in  the  public  fchools  for  two 
years  with  great  applaufe.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  wit 
and  poet  in  this  early  feafon  of  his  life  ;  for  he  publilhed,  in 
1597,  "  Virgidemiarum  ;  Satires  in  Six  Books."  The  three 
firft  are  called  toothlefs  fatircs,  poetical,  academical,  moral: 
the  three  laft,  biting  fatires.  They  were  reprinted  at  Oxford 
in  1753,  ^^^'  ^^  ^'"^'^^  himfelf  in  the  prologue  the  firft  ia- 
tyrift  in  the  Englifh  language  : 

"  I  firft  adventure,  follow  mc  who  lift, 
And  be  the  fecond  englifti  fatyriH." 
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After  iix  or  feven  years  flay  in  college,  he  was  prcfented  to 
the  reftory  of  Halftcad,  in  Suffolk,  by  Sir  Robert  Drnry; 
and,  being  thus  fettled,  married  a  wife,  with  whom  be  lived 
happily  forty-nine  years.  In  1605,  ^^  accompanied  Sir  Ed- 
mund Bacon  to  the  Spa,  where  he  compofed  his  fecond 
**  Century  of  Meditations."  He  had  an  opportunity,  in  this 
journey,  of  mfcrming  himfclf.  oF  the  ftate  and  practice  of  the 
romilli  church ;  and  at  Bruffels  he  entered  into  a  conference 
with  Cofler  the  jefuit.  After  his  return,  having  fome  mif* 
iinderftanding  wi^h  his  patron  about  the  rights  of  his  living, 
he  refolved  to  quit  it,  as  foon  as  he  could  conveniently  ;  and, 
while  he  was  meditating  on  this,  Edward  lord  Denny,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Norwich,  gave  him  the  donative  of  Waltham 
Holy-Crofs  in  ElTex.  About-  the  fame  time,  which  was  in 
161 2,  he  took  the  degree  of  1).  D.  He  had  been  made  chap- 
lain a  little  before  to  Prince  Henry,  who  was  much  taken  with 
his  meditations,  and  with  two  fcrmons  he  bad  preached  be- 
fore him ;  and  on  that  account  conferred  this  honour  upon 
him.,  In  the  fecond  year  of  his  monthly  attendance,  when  he 
foiicited  a  difmiflion,  the  prince  ordered  him  to  flay  longer, 
promifing  him  fuitable  preferments :  but,  being  loth  to  forfake 
Ins  noble  patron,  who  had  placed  his  heart  much  upon  him, 
he  waved  the  offdr,  and  remained  twenty-two  years  at  Waltham. 
In  the  meantime  he  was  made  prebendary  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Wolverhampton;  and,  in  1616,  dean  of  Wor- 
cefter,  though  he  was  then  abfent,  attending  the  embaffy  of 
lord  Hay  into  France.  The  year  after,  he  attended  his  ma- 
ielly  into  Scotland  as  one  of  his  chaplains  ;  and  the  year  after 
that,  viz.  in  1688,  was  fent  to  the  fynodof  Dort,  with  others 
of  our  Englifli  divines.  Indifpofition  obhged  him  to  return 
borne  very  foon ;  however,  before  his  departure,  he  preached 
■a  latin  fermon  to  that  famous  affembly,  which  by  their  pre- 
lident  and  affiftants  took  a  folemn  leave  of  him ;  and  the  de- 
puties of  the  States  dii'milTcd  him  with  an  honourable  retri' 
button,  and  fcnt  after  him  a  rich  gold  medal,  having  on  it 
the  portraiture  of  the  fynod. 

Having  refufed  in  1624.  the  biihoprlc  of  Gloucefter,  he 
accepted  in  1627  that  of  Exeter.  Though  he  was  reckoned 
a  favourer  of  puritanifm,  yet  he  wrote,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  with  great  ftrength  in  defence  of  epiCcopacy.  November 
1 64 1,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Norwich;  but  on  De- 
cember 30  following,  having  joined  witli  other  bifhops  in 
the  proteftation  againft  the  validity  of  all  laws  made  during 
their  forced  abfence  from  the  parliament,  he  was  voted  amongll 
the  reil  to  the  tower,  and  committed  thither  January  30,  in 
all  the  extremity  of  frofl:,  at  eight  o'clock  in  a  dark  evening. 
About  June  1642,  he  was  rekafed  upon  giving  5000I.  bail, 
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and  withdrew  to  Norwich,  where  he  lived  in  tolerable  quiet 
till  April  1643.  But  then,  the  order  for  fequeflering  notori- 
ous delinquents  being  palFed,  in  which  he  was  included  by- 
name, all  his  rents  were  flopped,  and  he  had  nothing  but 
what  the  parliament  allowed  him  ;  all  the  while  fuffering  tlie 
greatefl  inconveniences,  which  he  has  given  an  account  of  in 
apiece,  intituled  his  '*  Hard  iVIeafure.'*  In  1647,  he  retired 
to  a  little  eilate,  which  he  rented  at  Heigham,  near  Norwich; 
and  in  this  retirement  he  ended  his  Hfe  Septembers,  1656, 
in  his  82d  year.  He  was  burled  in  the  church-yard  of  that 
parilh  without  any  memorial :  for  in  his  will  he  has  this  paf- 
iage,  *'  I  do  not  hold  God's  houfe  a  meet  repolitory  for  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  greateft  faints." 

He  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  wit 
and  learning,  and  of  as  great  meeknefs,  modefty,  and  piety. 
He  was  io  gieat  a  lover  of  ftudy,  that  he  earneftly  wiflied  his 
health  would  have  allowed  him  to  do  it  even  to  excefs.  His 
work,  befides  the  '*  Satires'*  above  mentioned,  make  in  all 
five  volumes  in  folio  and  4to  ;  and  *' are  hllcd,"  fays  Mr, 
Bayle,  "  with  fine  thoughts,  excellent  morality,  and  a  great 
deal  of  piety."  His  writmgs  fhew,  that  he  was  very  zealous 
againft  popery  ;  neither  was  he  more  favourable  to  tliofe  who 
feparated  from  the  mother-church  without  an  extreme  ne- 
ceffity.  He  lamented  the  divifions  of  proteftants,  and  wrote 
fomething  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  them. 

Two  of  his  pieces  were  pabliihed  in  1662,  with  Dury's 
**  Irenicorum  Tradatuum  Prodromus."  His  "  A^ifcellane- 
ous  Letters'*  are,  in  the  judgement  of  Mr.  Bayle,  very  good  : 
they  are  without  date  ;  but,  being  dedicated  to  prince  Henry, 
we  may  conclude  they  w^ere  written  before  16 13,  becaufe  that 
prince  died  November  6,  1612.  He  obferves,  in  his  epiflle 
dedicatory,  that  it  was  not  as  yet  ufual  in  England  to  publifh 
difcourfes  in  forms  of  letters,  as  was  done  in' other  nations. 
In  the  catalogue  of  his  works  is  a  fatyrical  piece,  intituled, 
•'  Mundus  idem,  &  alter,  &c."  thatis,  "The  World  different, 
yet  the  fame."  This  is,  as  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  a  learned  and  in- 
genious fi£lion,  wherein  he  defcribes  the  vicious  manners  of 
leveral  nations  ;  the  drunkennefs  of  one,  the  lewdnels  of  ano- 
ther, &c.  and  does  not  fpare  the  court  of  Rome.  Wc  cannot 
find  out  in  what  year  it  was  firft  publiflied ;  but  it  was  re- 
printed at  Utrecht,  1643,  ^^  i2mo.  to  which  edition,  adorned 
with  maps,  is  joined,  becaufe  of  the  conformity  of  the  matter, 
Campanella's  *'  City  of  the  Sun,"  and  the  *'  New  Ataiantis" 
of  Chancellor  Bacon.  Gabriel  Naude  fays  of  his  work,  that 
**it  is  calculated  lefs  to  divert  the  re4ders  than  to  inflame 
their  minds  with  the  love  of  virtue."  Our  author  did  not 
Hppi;ove  of  Englilh  gentlemen  travelling  into  foreign  countries; 
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and  compofed  a  book  on  that  fubjeft,  which  he  dedicated  to 
lord  Denny  his-  patron.  It  is  intituled,  "Quo  vadis  ?  or  a 
juft  Cenliire  of  Travel,  as  it  is  commonly  undertaken  by  the 
Gentlemen  of  our  Nation." 

HALL  (John),  born  at  Durham,  in  Auguft   1627,  after 
one  year  fpent  at  St.  John's  college,'  Cambridge,  removed  to 
Gray's  inn,  London,  where   he   was  called   to  the  bar  ;  but 
entering  into  the  politics  of  the  times,  and  writing  on  fubje£ls 
of  that  fort,  he  attracted  the   notice  of  parliament,  who  fent 
him  into  Scotland  to  attend  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  afterwards 
diilmguifbed  him  by  other   marks  of  favour:  but,  being  too 
much  addi£ted  to  pleafure,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  its  indulgence ; 
and   returning  to  his  native  city  of  Durham,  die'd  there,  Au- 
guft  I,  1656.     In  1646  (during  his   fhort  rehdence  at  Cam- 
bridge), being  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  published 
''  Hora^  Vacivae,  or  Effayes,'*  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  abili- 
ties.    His  poems  came  out  the  fame  year.     He  publiflied  the 
iirft  englifb  verfion  of  Longinus,  which  he  intituled  "  The 
Height  of  Eloquence,  Lond.  1652."  8vo.     This  he  tranflated 
from  the  gr^ek,  as  he   alfo  did  *'  Hierocles  upon  the  Golden 
Verfes  of  Pythagoras  ;"  before  which   is  an  account  ot  the 
ingenious   tranflator   and  his  works,  by  John  Davis  of  Kid- 
welly, by  whom    it  was  publiflied   in    1657,  8vo.     More  of 
iiim  and  his  writings  may  be  feen  in  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  2d 
Kd.  Vol.  {.  p.  534.     Several  of  his  poems  are  prefervcd  in  the 
'*  Sfled  Colle£lion,''  reprinted  from  a  little  volume  (intituled, 
*'  Poems  by  John  Hall,  Cambridge,  printed  by  Roger  Daniel, 
Printer  to  t\h  Univeriitle,    1646,  for  J.  Rothwell  at  the  Sun 
in  St  Paul's   Church-Yard,    to    which   in    1647    was   added 
*  The  Second  Booke  of  Divine  Poems  by  J.  H.")   which  is 
now  become  exceedingly  fcarce.     Recommendatory  verfes  are 
prefixed  to  it  by  Jo.  Pawfon  (his  tutor),  H.More,  W.  Dil- 
lingham,   W.    Harrington,    Ja.  Windet,    R.  Marfhall,    T. 
Smithfby,  and  Edw.  Holland, 

HaLL  (Henry),  M.  A.  born  in  London  in  1716,  was 
fent  early  to  Eton,  admitted  on  the  foundation  in  1729;  and 
eledled  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1735,  where  of 
courfe  he  became  a  fellow  in  1738,  and  took  the  degrees  in 
arts.  Being  recommended  by  Dr.  Chapman  to  archbifhop 
Potter,  his  grace  appointed  him  his  librarian  at  Lambeth  in 
1748,  on  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Jones.  Jn  that  flation  he 
continued  till  the  death  of  his  patron  in  1747;  av hen  arch- 
bifhop Herring,  who  fucceeded  to  the  primacy,  being  fenfible 
of  his  merit  [a],  not  only  continued  him  in  that  office,  but, 

[a]  His  Gracp,  in  one  of  his  letters     cellent  young  man  for  my  librarian,  who 
to  Mr.  Puncombe;  faiJ^  **  i  iiave  an  ex-     never  did  and  never  can  oliend  me." 
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on  his  taking  orders,  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  ; 
and,  in  April  1750^  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  Harhle- 
down  (vacant  bv  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Herring  to 
the  red^ory  of  Chevening)  ;  in  November  1752,  the  archbifliop 
collated  him  alfo  to  the  vicarage  of  Heme,  which  he  held  by 
difpenf^non;  to  which  his  grace  afterwards  added  the  iiner.urc 
re£torv  oi  Orpingtoji,  in  the  deanery  of  Slioreham,  one  of 
his  peculiars.  In  175^,  Mr.  Hall  vacated  Heme,  on  being 
pre  fen  ted  to  the  vicarage  of  Eaft  Peckham  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  he  was  much  efleemed, 
having  greatly  affifted  their  auditor  in  digefling  many  of  the 
records,  charters,  &c.  preferved  in  their  regiftry.  In  return, 
the  late  Dr.  Walwyn  (one  of  the  prebendaries,  who  vacated 
that  vicarage)  was  called  by  the  archbifhop  to  the  reftory  of 
Great  Viongeham,  void  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Byrch.  On  the 
death  of  archbilhop  Herring  in  1757,  he  refigned  the  librarian- 
fliip  of  Lambeth,  and  from  that  time  refided  chiefly  at  Harble- 
down,  in  a  large  houfe,  which  he  hired,  now  the  feat  of 
Robert  Mead  Wilmott,  Efq.  only  fon  of  Sir  Edward.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  archbifhop  Herring,  Mr.  Hall  was  prefented 
by  his  executors  to  the  treafurerfhip  of  the  cfithedral  of  Wells, 
one  of  his  grace's  options.  He  was  alfo  at  firft  a  competitor 
for  the  precentorihip  of  Lincoln,  an  option  of  archbifhop 
Potter  (which  Dr.  Richardfon  gained  in  1760  by  a  decree  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  ;  but  foon  withdrew  his  claim,  well- 
grounded  as  it  feemed.  His  learning  and  abilities  were  great, 
but  not  fuperior  to  his  modeily  ;  and  by  his  fiiigular  affability 
he  obtained  the  love  and  elieem  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
charitable  attention  to  his  poor  parilhioners,  efpecially  when 
they  were  ill,  was  conftant  and  exemplary.  At  archbifhop 
Seeker's  primary  vifitation  at  Canterbury,  in  1758,  Mr  Hall 
was  ^'  pitched  upon"  his  Grace's  official  expreflion)  to  preach 
before  him  at  St.  Margaret's  church,  which  he  did  from  A<Ss 
xvii.  21.  "  For  all  the  Athenians  and  Itrangers  which  were 
there  fpent  their  time  in  nothing  elfe,  but  to  tell  or  hear 
fome  new  thing.'*  He  died  a  bachelor,  at  Harbledown, 
Nov.  2,  1763,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  fhort  illnefs, 
occafioned  by  a  violent  fwelling  in  the  neck,  which  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  the  eminent  phyiicians  w4io  attended 
him.  He  was  buried  under  the  communion- table,  at  Harble- 
down churchurch,  without  any  epitaph. 

Hall  (John),  a  furgeon  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He 
refided  at  Maidftone  in  Kent,  and  tranflated  feveral  chirurgical 
treatifes,  of  which  an  account  may  be  found  in  bifhop  Tanner. 
Hall  was  alio  author  of  a  book  of  hymns,   with  mulical  notes. 

HALL  (Jacob),  a  celebrated  rope-dancer  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  fccond.      His  eloquence  and  fymmetry  of  perfon 
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were  fo  remarkable,  and  were  united  with  fo  mnch-ftrengih 
and  agility,  that  he  captivated  many  of  the  females  belonging 
to  that  licentious  Court,  and  in  particular  the  dutchefs  of 
Clevel. nd,  from  whom  he  received  a  peniion. 

HALL  (Richard),  an  Englifh  divine  of  the  roman  com- 
munion, who  left  England,  it  is  faid,  in  confequence  of  the 
penal  laws  then  ejjadied  againft  the  papifl:s  by  queen  Elizabeth. 
He  went  to  the  fpanilb  Netherlands,  and  was  profefTor  of  di- 
vinity at  Douay.  He  publiihed  feveral  books,  and  died  in  the 
year  1604. 

HALLE  (Peter),  profefTor  of  canon  law  in  the  uni- 
verlity  of  Paris,  was  born  at  Bayeux  in  Normandy,  September 
8,  161 1.  He  ftudied  philofophy,  the  law,  and  divinity,  for 
five  years  in  the  univerfity  of  Caen ;  and  alfo  applied  himfelf 
|:o  poetry,  under  the  diredion  of  his  uncle  Anthony  Halle, 
who  was  an  eminent  poet,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  gained 
the  prizes  in  the  poetical  exercifes  that  are  performed  every 
year  in  thefe  two  cities,  *' to  the  honour  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  This  procured  him  fo 
much  reputation,  that,  though  he  was  flill  very  young,  he 
was  choien  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  univerfity  of  Caen. 
Some  time  after,  being  rector  of  the  univerfity,  he  made  an 
oration  to  M.Scguier,  chancellor  of  France,  then  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  fupprefs  fome  popular  infurre£lionp;  which  was 
fo  much  approved  by  that  head  of  the  law,  that  he  received  a 
doctor  of  law's  cap  from  his  hands  in  1640.  He  attended  M. 
Seguier  to  Paris,  and  gained  fuch  reputation  by  fome  pieces  he 
publiihed,  that  they  ofFcred  him  the  mailerfhip  of  five  dif- 
ferent colleges;  and  he  was  incorporated  in  his  abfence  (a 
very  unufual  thing)  into  the  body  of  the  univerfity,  1641. 
He  V*  as  made  king's  poet,  and  reader  of  the  latin  and  greek 
tongues  in  the  royal  college,  1646.  His  firong  application 
to  lludy  having  ruined  his  health,  he  was  obliged  to  refl  for 
two  years,  in  order  to  recover  it.  He  afterwards  refolved  to 
raife  the  glory  of  the  faculty  of  the  law,  which  was  miferably 
funk;  and,  m  1655,  he  obtained  the  pofl  of  regius  profelfor 
of  the  canon  law,  when  he  vigoroufly  began,  and,  though  he 
met  with  great  difhculties,  fuccefsfully  executed  what  he  had 
refolved. 

Befides  *-^  Canonical  Inflitut?ons,"  which  he  publiihed  in 
1685,  he  wrote  alio  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  feveral  treatiles 
ppon  the  civil  and  canon  laws ;  as,  concerning  councils,  the 
Pope's  authority,  the  regale,  fimony,  ufury,  cenfures,  re- 
gular perfons,  ecclsfiaftical  benefices,  matrimony,  lafl  wills 
and  teltaments,  &c.  He  liad  pubiifhed  in  1655,  8vo.  **  A 
Collqdion  of  Latin  Poemi  and  Orations."  He  died  Decem- 
ber 27,  1689. 
^^    ^^       ^  HALLE 
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HALLE  (Antony),  profeifor  of  eloquence  at  the  uni- 
vcrfity  of  Caen,  and  ons  of  the  bcft  latin  poets  of  his  age.  He 
publiflied  fome  treati'es,  a  "  Latin  Grammar,"  and  various 
pieces  of  poetry.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1675,  at  the  age  of 
eightv-threec. 

HALLK  (Claude  Guy),  a  frendi  painter  of  no  mean 
eminence,  and  director  of  the  Academy  of  Painters,  at  Paris. 
He  adorned  many  of  the  public  edifices,  in  and  near  Paris, 
with  his  works,  particularly  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  fvveetnefs  of  manners,  and  died  univer- 
faily  lamented  in  1736,  aged  eighty-five. 

HALLER  (Albert),  an  iiluftrious  phyfician,  who  died 
at  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  December  12,  1777,  in  his  75th  year. 
While  profefTor  of  medicine  at  Gottingcn,  he  filled  fucceffively 
the  botanical,  chemical,  and  anatomical,  chairs  ;  and  raifed  the 
reputation  of  that  univerlitv  to  a  very  high  pitch.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  mofl  acute,  various,  and  original, 
genius,  that  has  appeared  in  the  medical  world  iince  Boerhaave. 
His  fludies,  however,  were  not  confined,  to  medicine:  he 
wrote  many  ingenious  moral  ellays,  fome  theological  tra£is, 
and  a  few  odes,  which,  for  elegance  of  diction  and  harmony 
of  numbers,  are  not  reckoned  inferior  to  any  poetical  pro- 
du6lions  in  the  german  language.  In  1760,  he  retired  to 
Bern,  where  he  was  elefted  a  lenator,  and  enjoyed  the  firll 
authority  in  the  adminiilration  of  public  affairs  till  the  time 
of  his  death. 

HALLEY  (Edmund),  a  moft  eminent  Englifli  philo^ 
fopher  and  aftronomer,  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Leonard, 
Shoreditch,  near  London,  0£lober  29,  1656.  His  father,  a 
wealthy  citizen  in  Winchefter-flreet,  put  him  to  St.  Paul's 
fchool  under  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Gale ;  where  he  not 
only  excelled  in  all  parts  of  claflical  learning,  but  made  an 
uncommon  advance  in  mathematics;  fo  much  that,  as  Wood 
fays,  he  had  perfedfly  learnt  the  ufe  of  the  celeftial  globe,  and 
could  make  a  complete  dial;  and  w^c  are  informed  by  Halley 
himfelf,  that  he  obferved  the  change  of  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  at  London  in  1672,  that  is,  one  year  before 
he  left  fchool.  In  1673,  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of 
Qiieen's  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  prac- 
tical and  geometrical  aftronomy,  in  which  he  was  greatly  af- 
lii^ed  by  a  curious  apparatus  of  infiruments,  which  his  father, 
willing  to  encourage  his  fon's  genius,  had  purchafcd  for  him. 
At  nineteen,  he  began  to  oblige  the  public  with  new  ob- 
fervations  and  difcoveries,  and  continued  'to  do  fo  to  the  end 
of  a  very  long  life.  It  would  greatly  exceed  the  bounds,  pio- 
pofed  in  thefe  memoirs,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  Hallcy's 
piodudlious  ;  and  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  as  clear  a 
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notion  of  the  man  from  a  relation  of  fome  of  the  mofl  con- 
fiderable.     Befides  particular  obfervations,  made  from  time  to 
time,  upon  the  ceieftial  phasnomena,  he  had,  from  his  firft 
admiffion  into  college,  purfued  a  general  fcheme  for  afcertain- 
ing  the  true  places  of  the   fixed  flars,  and  thereby  correcting 
the  errors  of  Tycho  Brabe.     His  original  view  vv^s  to  carry  on 
the  defign  of  that  firfl  reftorer   of  altronomy,  by  completing 
the  catalogue  of  thofe  flars  from  his  own  obfervations  ;  hut, 
•upon  farther  enquiry,  finding  this  province  taken  up  by  He- 
velius   and   Flamftead,    he  dropped    that  purfuit    and  formed 
another;  which    was,    to   perfect    tbe    whole  fcbeme   of  the 
heavens  by  the  addition   of  the  fiars  which  lie    fo  near  the 
foujh  pole  that  they  could   not  be  obfervcd  by  thofe  aflroDo- 
nomers,  as  never  rifing  above  the  horizon  either  at   i  )antzick 
or  Greenwich.     With  this    view   he    left  the  univerfity,  be- 
fore he  had  taken  a  degree,  and  applied  himlelf  to  Sir  Jofcph 
Williamfon,  then   fecretary  of  ftate,  and  to  Sir  fonas  Moore, 
furveyor,  both  encouragers   of  thefe  ftudies ;  who  applauding 
his   purpofe,  mentioned  it  to    Charles  II.       1  he   king  was 
much  pieafed  with  the  thing,  and  immediately  recommended 
him  to  the  Eaft- India   company,  who    thereupon   promifed 
to  fupply  him  with  all  tlie   accommodations  and  conveniences 
they   could,  and  to  carry   hira  to    St.  He'ena,  then  in  their 
pofleifion    by    a  grant  from   the  crown,    which    he    pitched 
upon   as  a  proper   fituation  for  his  defign.     Accordingly   he 
embarked   for  that  iiland,  November    1676;    and,    arriving 
there  fafely  in  three  m.onths,  ftuck  clofe  to  his  telefcope,  till 
he  finiflied   his    taik,    and  completed   his    catalogue.      This 
done,  he  returned  to  England,   November  1678  ;  and,  having 
delineated  a  pianifphere,  wherein  he  laid  down  the  exa£t  places 
of  all  the  flars  near  the  fouth  pole,  from  his  own  obfervations, 
he   prefented   it,  with    a    fhort  defcription,    to    his    majefty. 
Among  thefe  flars  there  appeared   (fuch  was  his  addrefs)   the 
**  Conilellation   of  the  Royal  Oak,"    with  this  defcription: 
*'  Robur  Carolinum  in   perpetuam  fub   illius  latebris  fervati 
Caroli  Secundi   Magnae   Britanniae  Regis  mcmoriam,  in  cer- 
ium merito  tranflatum."     The  king  was  greatly  latisfied  with 
Hallcy,  and  gave  him,  at  his  own  requeft,  a  letter  of  mandamus 
to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  the  words 
of  which  are,  that  '*his  majefty  has  received  a  good  account 
of  his  learning  as  to  the  mathematics  and  aflronomy,  whereof 
he  has  gotten  a  good  teilimony    by  the  obfervations  he  has 
made  during  his  abode  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena."     This 
letter  was  dated  November  18,  and  the  fame   month  he  was 
alfo  chofen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     Indeed  his  catalogue 
of  thefe  fouthern  flars   merited  particular  honour :   it  was  an 
cntirciy-ncw    acquifition   to    the    allronpmical   world,     and 
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might  not  unaptly  be  called  '*Coelum  Auflrale  eo  ufque  iii- 
co2;nitum  ;"  and  thence  he  acquired  a  jull:  claim  to  the  title, 
which,  by  Flamflead,  was  not  long  after  given  him,  tlic 
Southern  Tycho. 

In  i6q7,  he  was  pitched  upon  by  the  Royal  Society  to  go 
to  Dantzick,  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  Hevelius  the  conful,  to 
adjufl  a  difpute  between  him  and  our  Hooke,  about  the  pre- 
ference of  plain  or  glafs  fights  in  aftrofcopical  inflruments^ 
He  fet  out  May  14  of  this  year,  with  a  letter  recommenda- 
tory from  that  fociety,  and  arrived  at  that  city  on  the  26th. 
He  waited  on  the  conful  immediately,  and,  after  foine  con- 
verfation,  agreed  to  enter  upon  the  bufinefs  of  his  vifit  that 
fame  night ;  on  which,  and  every  night  afterwards,  when 
the  (ky  permitted,  the  two  aftronomers  made  their  obferva- 
tions  together  till  July  18,  when  Halley  left  Dantzick,  and 
returned  to  England.  Here  he  continued  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  following  year  1680;  when  he  fet  out  upon  what  is  ufually 
called  the  grand  tour,  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Nelfon,  who  had  been  his  fchool-fellow,  and  was  his  friend. 
They  crolfed  the  water  in  December  to  Calais;  and,  in  the 
mid-way  thence  to  Paris,  Halley  had,  firft  of  any  one,  a 
fight  of  the  remarkable  cometj  as  it  then  appeared  a  fecond 
time  that  year  in  its  return  from  the  fun.  He  had,  the  No- 
vember before,  k^n  it  in  its  defcent,  and  now  haftened  to 
complete  his  obfervations  upon  it,  in  viewing  it  from  the 
Royal  Obfervatory  of  France.  That  building  had  been 
linilhed  not  many  years  before;  and  Halley's  defign  in  this 
part  of  his  tour  was  to  fettle  a  friendly  correfpondcnce  between 
the  two  royal  aftronomers  of  Greenwich  and  Paris ;  watch- 
ing, in  the  mean  tmie,  all  occaiions  of  improving  himfelf 
under  fo  great  a  matter  as  Caflini,  as  he  had  done  before  under 
Hevelius.  From  Paris  he  went  with  his  fellow-traveller  by 
the  way  of  Lyons  to  Italy,  where  he  fpent  a  great  part  of  the 
year  168 1;  but  his  aifairs  then  calling  him  home,  he  left 
Mr.  Nelfon  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  England,  after  making 
fome  ftay  a  fecond  time  at  Paris. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Tooke,  auditor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  took  a  houfe 
at  Iflington,  near  London,  where  he  immediately  fet  up  his 
tube  and  fextant,  and  eagerly  purfued  his  favourite  ftudy. 
In  1683,  he  publifhed  his  **  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the 
Magnetical  Compafs,"  wherein  he  fuppofes,  ''the  whole 
globe  of  the  earth  to  be  one  great  magnet,  having  four  mag- 
netical poles  or  points  of  attra£lion,  &c.'*  The  fame  year 
alfo,  he  entered  early  upon  a  new  method  of  finding  out  the 
longitude  by  a  moft  accurate  obfervacion  of  the  moon's  mo- 
tiou.  His  purfuits  are  faid  to  have  been  interrupted  about 
6  this 
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this  time  by  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  having  fuffcred 
greatly  by  the  fire  of  London,  as  well  as  by  a  fccond  mar- 
riage into  which  he  had  imprudently  entered,  W3S  found  to 
have  wafted  his  fortunes.  He  foon,  however,  refumed  his 
ufual  occupations  ;  for,  January  1614,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
upon  the  fubjeifl:  of  Kepler*s  fefquialterate  proportion,  and, 
after  fome  meditation,  concluded  from  it,  that  the  centripetal 
force  muft  decreafe  in  proportion  to  the  fquaresof  the  diliances 
reciprocally.  He  found  himfelf,  however,  unable  to  make  it 
our  in  any  geometrical  way,  and  therefore  firlt  applied  to  Mr. 
Hooke  and  Sir  Chrlftopher  Wren  ;  who  not  affording  him 
any  afTiftance,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  Mr.  Newton,  who 
fupplied  him  fully  with  what  he  had  fo  ardently  (ought.  But 
Halley,  having  now  found  an  immenfe  treafure,  could  not 
reft,  till  he  had  prevailed  with  the  owner  to  enrich  the  public 
therewith ;  and  to  this  interview  the  world  is  in  fome  mcafurc 
incebted  for  the  "Principia  Mathematica  Philofophise  Na- 
turalis."  The  '*  Principia**  were  publifhed  in  1686;  and 
Halley,  who  had  the  whole  care  of  the  impreflion  bv  the  di- 
reftion  of  the  Royal  Society,  prefented  it  to  James  11.  with 
a  difcourfe  of  his  own,  giving  a  general  account  of  the  aftro- 
nomical  part  of  that  book.  He  alfo  wrote  a  very  elegant 
copy  ofverfes  in  latin,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  "  Principia." 
The  fame  year  he  undertook  to  explain  the  caufe  of  a  na- 
tural phaenomenon,  which  had,  till  then,  baffled  the  lefearches 
of  the  ableft  geographers.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  ob- 
ierved  not  to  fwell  in  the  leaft,  although  there  is  no  vifible 
difcharge  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of  water  which  runs  into 
it  from  nine  large  rivers,  befides  feveral  fmall  ones,  and  the 
conftant  fetting  in  of  the  current  at  the  mouth  of  the  Streights. 
His  folution  of  this  difficulty  gave  fo  much  fatisfa£tion  to  the 
fociety,  that  he  received  orders  to  profecute  thefe  enquiries. 
He  did  fo ;  and  having  fliewn,  by  the  moft  accurate  experi- 
ments, how  that  great  increaie  of  water  was  a£liially  carried 
cfTin  vapours  ralfed  by  the  a£tion  of  the  fun  and  wind  upon 
the  furface,  he  prcceeded  with  the  like  fuccefs  to  point  out 
the  method  ufed  by  nature  to  return  the  fald  vapours  into 
the  fea.  This  circulation  he  fuppofes  to  he  carried  on  by 
the  wirds  driving  thefe  vapours  to  the  mountains  ;  where,  be- 
ing coUedcd,  tliey  form  fprlngs,  which  uniting  become  ri- 
vulets or  brooks,  and  many  of  thefe  again  meeting  m  the  val- 
leys grow  into  large  rivers,  emptying  themfelves  at  laft  into 
the  fea:  thus  demonftrating,  in  the  moft  beaut' ful  manner, 
the  way  in  which  the  equilibrium  of  receipt  and  expence  is 
continually  preferved  in  the  univerfal  ocean.  Mr.  Halley  ftill 
continued  to  give  his  labours  to  the  world  by  the  cnnal  of  the 
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*'  PhllolofophlGal  Tranfaftlons,"  of  which,  for  many  years, 
his  pieces  were  the  chief  ornament  and  Aipporc 

Halley  puhlifhed  his  **  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the 
Magnetical  Compafs,"  as  we  have  aUcady  obferved,  in  1683; 
which,  though  it  was  well  received  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  found  upon  a  review  liable  to  great  and  infuperable  ob- 
jeftions.  Yet  the  phoenomena  of  the  variation  of  the  needle, 
upon  which  it  is  raifcd,  being  fo  many  certain  and  indifputed 
fa6ls,  he  fpared  no  pains  to  polTefs  bimfclf  of  all  the  obferva- 
tions,  relating  to  it,  he  could  poffihly  come  at.  To  this  end 
he  procured  an  application  to  be  made  to  kin^  William,  who 
appointed  him  commander  of  the  Paramour  Pink,  Auguft 
19,  1698  ;  with  exprefs  orders  to  feck  by  obfe-fvations  the  dif- 
co  very  of  the  rule  of  the  variations,  and,  as  the  words  of  his 
commiflion  run,  *'  to  call  at  his  majcfty's  fettlements  in 
America,  and  make  fuch  farther  obfervations  as  are  neceflary 
for  the  better  laying  down  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  thole 
places,  and  to  attempt  the  difcovery  of  what  land  lies  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Weftern  ocean."  He  fet  out  on  this  attempt 
November  24di  following,  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  crofs 
the  line;  but  his  men  growing  fickly  and  untraftable,  and 
his  firll  lieutenant  mutinying,  he  returned  home  in  June 
1699  After  getting  his  lieutenant  tried  and  cafl:iired,  he  fet 
off,  September  foliowing,  a  fecond  time,  having  the  fame 
fhip  with  another  of  lefs  bulk,  of  which  he  had  alfo  the 
com^mand.  He  traverfed  the  vaft  Atlantic  ocean  from  one 
hemifphcre  to  another,  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit  him  to 
go  ;  and,  in  his  way  back,  touched  at  St.  Helena,  the  coaft 
of  Brazil,  Cape  Verd,  Barbadoes,  Madeiras,  the  Canaries, 
the  coai^  of  Barbary,  and  many  other  latitudes,  arriving  in 
England  in  September  1700.  Having  thus  furnifhed  himfelf 
with  a  competent  number  of  obfervations,  he  publifhed  in 
1701  *'  A  General  Chart,  fliewing  at  one  View  the  Variation 
of  the  Compafs  in  all  thofe  Seas,  wliere  the  Englifh  Navi- 
gators were  acquainted;"  and  hereby,  firft  of  any  one,  laid  a 
iure  foundation  for  the  difcovery  of  the  Jaw  or  rule  whereby 
the  faid  variation  changes  all  over  the  world. 

Halley  had  been  at  home  little  more  than  half  a  year,  when 
he  went  in  the  fame  fliip,  with  another  exprefs  commiffion 
from  the  king,  to  obferve  tlie  courfe  of  the  tides  in  every 
part  of  the  Britilh  channel  at  home,  and  to  take  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  the  principal  head-lands,  in  order  to  lay  down 
the  coaft  truly.  Thefe  ordeis  were  executed  with  his  ufual 
expedition  and  accuracy ;  and  foon  after  his  return  he  pub- 
lilhcd,  in  1702,  a  large  map  of  the  Britilh  channel.  The 
emperor  of  Germany  having  refolved  to  make  a  convenient 
and  fafe  harbour  for  fiiipping  in  that  part  of  his  dominion'j 
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which  borders  upon  the  Adriatic,  Halley  was  fent  this  year  by 
qii£cii  Anne  to  view  the  two  ports  on  the  Dalmatian  coaft, 
lywig  to  that  fea.  He  embarked  November  27,  went  over  to 
Holland,  and  p^fTuig  thence  through  Germany  to  Vienna, 
proceeded  to  Iflria»  with  a  view  of  entering  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  emperor's  defign  ;  but,  fome  oppofitio!!  being 
given  to  it  by  the  dutch,  it  was  laid  afide :  neverthelefs,  the 
emperor  prefented  him  with  a  rich  diamond  ring  from  his 
own  finger,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  high  commendation, 
wrLtten  with  his  own  hand  to  queen  Anne.  He  was  likewife 
rcc< jived  with  great  refpefl  by  the  king  of  the  Romans,  by 
priiace  Eugene,  and  the  principal  officers  of  that  court.  Pre- 
lemtly  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  difpatched  again 
upon  the  fame  bulinefs ;  and,  paffing  througli  Ofnaburgh  and 
Hajiover,  arrived  at  Vienna,  and  was  prefented  the  fame 
evening  to  the  emperor,  who  diredly  fent  his  chief  engineer 
to  aitend  him  to  Iftria. 

He  returned  to.  England  November  1703  ;  and,  Wallis  be- 
ing deceafed  a  few  weeks  before,  Halley  was  appointed  Sa~ 
vilian  profefTor  of  geometry  at  Oxford  in  his  room,  and  had 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred  upon  him  by  that  univerfity. 
He  was  fcarcely  fettled  at  Oxford,  when  Aldrich,  dean  of 
Chrill-church,  engaged  him  to  tranflate  into  latin  from  the 
arabdc  <*  Apollonius  de  Seftione  Rationis."  At  the  fame, 
tiniij,  from  the  account  given  of  them  by  Pappus,  he  re- 
ftor-id  the  two  books,  which  are  loft,  of  the  fame  author, 
•' De  Se6tionG  Spatii  ;'V  and  the  whole  was  publilhed  by  him 
HI  d'ne  volume  8vo,  at  Oxford,  1706.  Afterwards  he  took  a 
fharc  with  his  colleague.  Dr.  David  Gregory,  in  preparing 
"for  the  prefs  the  fame  Apollonius' s  "  Conies  ;"  and  ven- 
ture<3  to  fupply  the  whole  8th  book,  which  is  loft,  of  the  ori- 
gina}.  He  likewife  added  Serenus  on  the  '*  Sedtion  of  the 
Cylinder  and  Cone,"  printed  from  the  original  greek,  with 
a  latin  tranflation,  and  publiflied  the  whole,  17 10,  in  folio  • 
HQt  t:o  mention,  that  in  the  midft  of  all  tliefe  publications  the 
"  Mifcellanea  Curlofa,"  in  3  vols.  8vo.  had  come  out  under 
his  direction  in  1708.  In  1713,  he  fuccecded  Dr.  afterwards 
Sir,  Hans  Sloan,  in  the  poft  offecretary  to  tlie  Royal  Society; 
and,  upon  the  death  of  Flamftead,  in  17  19,  was  appointed  to 
fucceed  him  at  Greenwich  by  George  1.  which  made  Halley, 
that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty  for  the  proper  buiinefs  of  his 
litualion,  relign  the  poft  of  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society 
in   1 72 1.  ^ 

Upon  the  acceftion  of  the  late  king,  his  confort  queen 
Carol  ii>e  thought  proper  to  make  a  vilit  at  the  Royal  Obfcr- 
vatonf;  and,  being  pleafed  with  every  thing  fhe  faw,  took 
iiGtictj  that  Dr.  Halley  had  formerly  ferved  the  crown  as   a 
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captain  in  the  navy;  and  fhe  foon  after  obtained  a  grant  of 
his  half-pay  for  that  commiinon,  which  he  enjoyed  from  that 
time  during  his  hfe.  An  offer  was  aho  made  him  of  being 
appointed  mathematical  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land ;  but  he  declined  that  honour,  by  reafon  of  his  advanced 
age,  and  becaufe  he  deemed  the  ordinary  attendance  upon 
that  employ  not  confiflent  with  the  performance  of  his  duty 
at  Greenwich.  Auguft  1729,  he  was  admitted  as  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  About  1737, 
he  was  feized  with  a  paralytic  diforder  in  his  right  hand, 
which,  it  is  faid,  was  the  firft  attack  he  ever  felt  upon  his 
conllitution:  however,  he  came  as  ufual  once  a  week  till 
within  a  little  while  before  his  death,  to  fee  his  friends  in 
town  on  1  hurfday,  before  the  meetnig  of  the  Royal  Society. 
His  paralytic  diforder  increaling,  his  ftrength  gradually  wore 
away,  land  he  came  at  length  to  be  wholly  fupportcd  by 
fuch  cordials  as  were  ordered  by  his  phyfician  Dr.  Mead. ' 
He  expired  as  he  fat  in  his  chair,  without  a  groan,  January 
14,   1741-2,   in  his   86rh  year. 

HALLIFAX  (Samuel),  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  was  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  abilities.  He  was  the  eldell  fon  of  an 
apothecary  at  Chellerfield,  and  educated  at  Jefus  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  regius  profelTor  of  Civil  Law  jn  that 
Univerfity,  and  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  "  Analyfis 
of  the  Civil  Law."  in  1781,  he  was  made  bilhop  of  Glou- 
cefter,  and,  in  1787,  bilhop  of  St.  Afaph.  His  lermons,  at 
bilhop  Warburton's  leclures,  have  been  defcrvedly  admired ; 
he  was  alfo  an  incomparable  civilian,  and  remarkable  for  his 
acutenefs  as  a  public  fpeaker.  Dr.  Hallifax  alio  publiflied  an 
analyfis  of  Butler's  Analogy,  which  is  written  with  great  elo- 
loquence,  and  evinces  much  profound  thinking.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  fjxty  in  1790. 

HAMBER'GEK  (George  Albert),  a  native  of  Fran- 
conia,  and  an  eminent  mathematician.  He  publiflied  many 
valuable  pieces  on  philofophical  fubjefts,  and  particularly  on 
Optics  and  Hydraulics.     He  died  at  Jena  in  1726. 

HAMBERGER  (George  Christopher),  member  of 
the  Univerfity  of  Gottingen,  publifhed  a  number  of  books 
on  various  fubje£ls ;  and  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  conii- 
derable  talents  and  erudition.  He  is  befl  known  in  the  lite- 
rary world  by  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Orpheus,  in  which 
he  was  materially  affifted  by  Gefner.  He  was  born  in  1726, 
and  died  in  1773. 

HAMEL  (John  Baptiste  du),  a  French  philofopher 
and  divjne,  was  born  at  Vire  in  Lower  Normandy,  1614. 
He  palled  through  his  firft  ftudies  at  Caen,  and  his  courfe 
of  rhetoric  and  philofophy  at  Paris.     At  eighteen,  he  wrote 
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a  treatife,  in  which  he  explained,  in  a  very  fimple  manner, 
and  by  one  or  two  figures,  Theodofius's  three  books  npoa 
Spherics  ;  to  which  he  added  a  tia£t  upon  Trigonometry  ex- 
tremely fhort  yet  precious,  and  defigned  as. an  introduction  to 
afttonomy.  In  one  of  his  latter  works  he  obferves,  that  he 
was  prompted  by  the  vanity  natural  to  a  young  man  to  pub- 
lilh  this  book  :  but,  asFontenelle  remarks,  there  are  few  perfons 
of  that  age  capable  of  fuch  an  inftance  of  vanity.  At  nine- 
teen, he  entered  himfelf  in  the  congregation  of  the  oratory, 
where  he  continued  ten  years,  and  left  it  in  order  to  be  curate 
of  Neuilli  upon  the  Marne-  He  applied  in  the  mean  time  in- 
tenfely  to  fludy,  and  dilHnguilhed  himfelf  greatly  by  pub- 
lifhing  works  upon  aflronomy  and  philofophy.  In  1666, 
Colbert  propofed  to  Lewis  XIV.  a  fcheme,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  his  majefty,  for  eftablifhing  a  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  ;  and  appointed  our  author  fecretary  of  it.  In  1668, 
he  attended  M.  Colbert  de  Croilfy,  plenipotentiary  for  the 
peace  at  Aix  la  Chapeile;  and,  upon  the  concluilon  of  it,  ac- 
companied him  in  his  embalTy  to  England,  where  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  moil  eminent  perfons  of  this  nation, 
particularly  with  Boyle,  Ray,  and  VVillis.  Thence  he  went 
over  to  Holland,  and  fo  returned  to  France,  having  made  a 
great  number  of  ufeful  obfervations  in  his  Travels.  In  1678, 
his  "  Philofophia  Vetus  &  Nova,  ad  Ufum  Schola?  accom- 
modata  in  Regia  Burgundia  pertra6lata,"  was  printed  at  Paris 
in  4  vols.  i2mo;  and,  in  1681,  enlarged  and  reprinted  there 
in  llx.  This  work,  which  was  done  by  the  order  of  M. 
Colbert,  contains  a  judicious  colleftion  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  opinions  in  philofophy.  Several  years  efter  its  pub- 
lication, the  Jefuits  carried  it  to  the  Ea'i-lndics,  and  taught 
it  with  fuccefs  ;  and  father  Bovet,  a  miffionary  in  China, 
wrote  to  Europe,  that  when  his.  brethren  and  himielf  engaged 
in  drawing  up  a  fyilem,  of  philofophy  in  the  Tartarian  lan- 
guage for  the  emperor,  one  of  their  chief  aids  was  Du  Hamefs 
*'  Philofophia  &  Aftronomica  :"  and  they  were  then  highly 
valued,  though  the  improvements  in  philofophy  iince  his 
time  have  brought  them  into  dilcredit,  by  rendering  them 
of  little  ufe.  In  1697,  he  refigned  his  place  of  fecretary  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  by  his  recommen- 
dation he  procured  for  M.  de  Fontenclle.  He  had  fome 
years  before  this  devoted  himfelf  to  divinity,  and  publilhed 
large  works  in  this  way.  However,  he  did  not  lofe  all  care 
of  his  former  fludies,  but  publilhed  at  Paris,  in  1O98,  "  Re- 
giae  i:cientiarum  Academias  Pliiloria/'  i^to,  in  four  books  ; 
which,  being  greatly  liked,  .he  afterwards  augmented  witli  two 
Dooks  more.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  its  I'ranfaftions;   from 
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1666  to  1700,  and  is  now  the  moft  ufeful  of  any  t>f  his 
works  relating  to  philofophy;  as  perhaps  the  moft  ufeful 
which  he  publifhed  in  theology,  is  his  laft  work  printed  at 
Paris,  1706,  in  fo4io,  and  intituled^  *'  Bibtia  Sacra  Vulgatae 
Editionis,  una  cum  feleftis  ex  optimis  quibufque  interpre- 
tibus  notis,  prolegomeniSj  novis  tabulis  chronologicis  &: 
geograpbicis." 

He  died  at  Paris  Auguft  6,  1796,  without  any  ficknefs, 
and  of  mere  old  age,  being  almofl:  eightyrthree.  Though  he 
had  quitted  his  cure  at  NeuiUi  in  1663^  yet  he  went  every  year 
to  viiit  his  old  flock  ;  and  the  day  he  fpent  there  was  kept  as 
an  holy-day  by  the  whole  village.  He  was  highly  efleemed 
by  the  moft  eminent  prelates  of  France,  though  he  enjoyed 
but  very  fmall  preferments.  He  was  a  man  of  great  mo- 
defty,  affability,  piety,  and  integrity  5  he  was  difintereftedi 
averfe  to  all  contefts,  and  exempt  from  jealoufy  and  affec- 
tation. He  wrote  Latin  with  remarkable  purity  and  ele- 
gance. 

HAMILTON  (Antony  Count),  of  an  ancient  Scotch 
family,  but  born  in  Ireland,  whence  with  his  family  he  palled 
over  to  France  followers  of  the  fate  of  Charles  the  Second. 
At  the  Reftoration  he  again  returned  to  England,  but  was  a 
fecond  time  compelled  to  banifliment  at  the  Revolution.  He 
was  an  elegant  and  accomplithcd  chara61er  5  and  was  for  many- 
years  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  moft  fplendid  circles  of 
fociety,  by  his  wit,  his  tafte,  and,  above  all,  his  writings. 
His  works  have  been  often  publifhed^  and  confift  of  pieces  of 
Poetry,  Fairy  Tales,  and  "  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Gram- 
mont,"  all  of  which  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  The  Fairy  Tales 
were  intended  as  a  refined  piece  of  ridicule  on  the  pafiion  for  the 
marvellous,  which  made  the  Arabian  Nights  Entrrtainments 
fo  eagerly  read  at  their  firft  appearance,-  The  Memoirs  of 
Grammont  vvill  always  excite  curiofity,  as  giving  at  ftriking 
and  too  faithful  detail  of  the  diffolute  manners  of  Charles  the 
Second's  Court.  Count  Hamilton  died  at  St.  Germains  iii 
1720,  aged  fevcnty-four, 

HAMILTON '(George)j  earl  of  Orkney,  a  brave  ge- 
neral, and  fifth  fon  of  the  e?.rl  of  Selkirk.  He  greatly  diftin- 
guiihed  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  the  Poyne,  aixl  at  many  fieges 
and  battles.  William  the  Third  made  him  a  peer  of  Scot- 
land. On  the  acceflion  of  Queen  Annr<  he  ferved  under  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  greatly  contributed  to  tlie  vido- 
ries  of  Blenheim  and  Malplaquet.  After  palhiig  through  va- 
rious honourable  employments  in  thefe  ciiffercnt  reigns,  he 
died  in  1737. 

HAMLET,  the  name  of  a  prince  of  Denmark,  whofe 
hiftory  is  related  in  Saxo  Grammaticus  l^he  Darjilh  biftoriauy 
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and  whofe  name  deferves  a  place  in  our  volumes,  as  having" 
furnifhed  Shakfpeare  with  the  ground-'w  ork  of  one  of  the  fineft 
of  his  plays. 

HAMMOND  (Dr.  Henry),  a  learned  ' Englifh  divine,- 
was  born  at  Chertfey  in  Surrey,  Auguft  i8,  1605  5  ^"^  ^^^^ 
the  youngeft  fon  of  Dr.  John  Hammond,  phyiician  to  Henry 
prince  of  Wales,  yyho  was  his  godfather,  and  gave  him  his 
own  name.  He  was  educated  at  Eton-fchool,  and  fent  to 
Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  in  16 18;  of  which,  after  taking 
his  degrees  in  a  regular  way,  he  was  ele£led  fellow  in  1625. 
Some  time  after,  he  applied  himfelf  to  divinity ;  which  how- 
,  ever  he  did  not  purfue  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  having  recourfe 
to  modern  fyfl ems  and  voluminous  compilations  of  men  wh a 
perhaps  knew  as  little  of  the  matter  as  himfelf,  but,  as  Fell 
fays,  **  by  beginning  that  fcicnce  at  the  upper  end,  as  con- 
ceiv^ing  it  moft  reafonable  to  fearch  for  primitive  truth  in  the 
primitive  writers,  aiid  not  to  fufFer  his  underflanding  to  be 
prepolTefTed  by  the  contrived  andinterefted  fcliemes  of  modern, 
and  withal  obnoxious,  authors."  In  1633,  he  was  prefented 
to  the  re£tory  of  Penfhurft  in  Kent,  by  Robert  Sidney  earl  of 
Leicefter.  That  nobleman  happen^ing  to  be  one  of  his  audi- 
tors while  he wasfup plying  a  turn  at  court  for  Dr.  Frewen, 
the  prelident  of  his  college,  and  one  of  his  majefty's  chap- 
lains, was  fo  deeply  affefted  with  the  fermon,  and  formed  fo 
jiift  a  meafure  of  the  preacher's  merit,  that  he  conferred  on 
him  this  living,  then  void,  and  in  his  gift.  Upon  this  he 
quitted  his  college,  and  went  to  his  cure,  where  he  refided 
as  long  as  the  times  permitted  him,  puni^ually  performing 
every  branch  of  the  minifterial  funftion  in  the  moft  diligent 
and  exemplary  manner.  In  1640,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the 
members  of  the  convocation,  called  with  the  long  parliament, 
which  began  that  year;  and,  in  1643,  made  archdeacon  of 
Chicheftcr  by  the  unfolicited  favour  of  Dr.  Brian  Duppa,  then 
bifliop  of  Chichefler,  and  afterwards  of  Winchefter.  The 
fame  year  alfo  he  was  named  one  of  the  alTembly  of  divines, 
but  never  fatamongft  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  national  troubles  he  continued 
■i>ndifturbed  at  his  Irving,  till  the  middle  ot  July  1643;  but 
joining  in  tbe  fruitlefs  attempt  then  made  at  Tunbridge  in 
favour  of  the  king,  and  a  reward  of  100  1.  being  foon  after 
proniifed  to  the  perfon  that  fliould  produce  him,  he  was 
forced  to  retire  pri-vily  and  in  dilguife  to  Oxford.  Having 
procured  an  apartment  in  his  own  college,  he  fought  that 
peace  in  retirement  and  ftudy,  which  was  no  where  elfe  to 
be  found.  Among  the  few  friends  he  convcrfed  with,  was- 
Dr.  Chriftopher  Potter,  provoft  of  Queen's  college ;  W 
•whofe  perfuafion  it  was,  that  he  publiflaed  his  '*  Pradiical  Cate- 
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"  chifm,  in  1644.'*  This  was  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
books  publifhed  at  that  time  ;  yet,  becaufe  it  did  not  fuit  the 
nonfenfe  then  prevailing,  nor  the  principles  of  thofe  who 
cried  up  Faith  to  the  fkios,  bat  condemned  Works  as  fit  for 
little  elle  but  to  make  a  man's  damnation  more  fure,  great 
objections  were  raifed  againft  it  by  52  minifters  within  the 
province  of  London  ;  and  efpecially  by  the  famous  Francis 
Cheynell,  who  has  contrived  to  perpetuate  his  good  name  by 
his  extraordinary  treatment  of  the  excellent  Lhilllhgvvorth. 
Hammond  however  defended  his  book,  and  the  fame  year, 
and  the  following,  put  out  feveral  ufeful  pieces,  adapted  to 
the  times.  December,  1645,  ^^^  attended  as  chaplain  the 
duke  of  Richmond  and  earl  of  Southampton-,  who  were  fent 
to  London  by  Charles  L  with  terms  of  peace  and  accommoda- 
tion,  to  the  parliament ;  and  when  a  treaty  was  appointed  at 
Uxbridge,  he  appeared  there  as  one  of  the  divines  on  the 
king*s  fide,  where  he  managed,  greatly  to  his  honour,  a  dif- 
pute  with  Richard  Vines,  one  of  the  Prefb^terian  minillers 
fent  by  the  parliament. 

A  few  days  after  the  breaking  of  this  treaty,  a  canonry  of 
Chrifl-church  in  Oxford  becoming  vacant,  the  king  beftowed 
it  upon  him  about  March,  1645  »  ^"^  ^^^  univerfity  chofe 
him  their  public  orator.  His  majefty  alfo,  coming  to  refide 
in  that  city,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplanis  in  ordinary  :  not- 
withftandi;ig  all  which  employments,  he  did  not  remit  from 
his  ftudies,  or  ceafe  to  publilh  books,  principally  contrived 
to  do  fervice  in  the  times  when  they  were  written.  Whea 
Oxford  furrendered,  his  attendance  as  chaplain  was  fuper- 
feded;  but  when  the  king  came  into  ihe  power  of  the  army, 
he  was  permitted  to  attend  him  again,  in  his  feveral  confine- 
ments and  removes  of  VVooburn,  Caverfham,  Hampton- 
court,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight:  at  which  lait  place  he  conti* 
nued  till  Chriftmas.  1647,  the  time  that  all  his  majefly's  fer- 
vants  were  put  away  from  him.  He  tJien  returned  again  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  chofen  fub-dean  of  Chtift-church  ;  in 
which  office  he  continued  till  March  30,  1648,  when  he  was 
forcibly  turned  out  of  it  by  the  parliamentary  vifitors.  In- 
ftead  of  being  commanded  immediately  to  quit  Oxford,  as 
others  were,  a  committee  of  parliament  voted  him  and  Dr. 
Slieldbn  to  be  prifoners  in  that  place,  where  they  continued  in 
reftraint  for  about  ten  weeks.  During  this  confinement  he 
began  his  **  Paraphrafe  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Tefia- 
ment ;"  the  ground-work  of  which  is  faid  to  be^this.  Having 
written  in  Latin  two  large  volumes  of  the  way  of  interpreting 
the  New  Tefiament,  with  reference  to  the  cufloms  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  firft  Heretics  in  the  Chrifiian  church,  and 
alfo  of  the  Heathens,  efpecially  in  the  Grecian  gauges ;  -diidy 
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above  all,  of  the  importance  of  the  Hellenidical  dlaleft ;  he 
beganto  confider,  thatitmightbe  more  ufeful  totheEnglilh  read- 
er, to  write  in  our  vulgar  lan£;uage,  and  fct  every  oblcrvatiori 
in  its  natural  order,  according  to  the  diredion  of  the  text. 
And  having  fonie  years  before  collated  feveral  Greek  copies  of 
the  New  Teftament,  and  obfervcd  the  variation  of  our  En- 
glirti  from  the  original,  and  made  an  entire  tranflation  of 
the  whole  for  his  own  private  ufe,  he  call  his  work  into  that 
form,  in  which  it  now  appears.  It  came  out  firil  in  1653; 
in  1656,  v^^ith  additions  and  alterations;  and,  in  1698,  Le 
Clerc  put  out  a  Latiii  tianilation  of  it,  viz.  of  the  "  Para- 
phrafe  and  Annotations,'*  with  the  text  of  the  Vu'gate,  in 
which  he  has  intermixed  many  of  his  own  animadvcrlions, 
explained  thofe  points  which  Dr.  Hammond  had  butflightly 
touched,  and  corre6led  many  of  his  miftakes  This  is  the 
moil  ufeful  of  all  his  works  :  which  however  let  us  quit  for 
the  prefent,  and  look  a  little  after  its  author. 

We  left  him  under  confinement  at   Oxford  ;   whence    be 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  houfe  of  Sir   Philip  Warwick 
at  Clapham  in  Bedfbrdfhire.     The  trial  of  king  Charles  draw- 
ing on,  and  Dr.  Hammond  being  in  no  other  capacity  to  in- 
terpofe  than  by  writing,  he  drev/  up  an  addrcfs  to  the  gene- 
ral and  council  of  officers,  which  he  publilhcd  under  this,  ti- 
tle :  '*  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Fairfax,  and  his 
Council  of  War,  the  humble  Addrcfs  of  Henry  Hammond." 
His  grief  for  the  death  of  his  royal  mafter  was  extreme;  but 
after  having  indulged  it   for  a  while,  he  refumed  his   ttudies, 
and    publiihed    feveral   pieces.     The  ric^our  of  his  reflraint 
being  taken  off  in  the  beginning   of  1649,   he   removed  to 
W^eflwood  in  Worcetterlhire,    the  feat  of  the  lovai  Sir  John 
Packington,  from  whom  he  received  a  kind  invitation  ;   and 
here   fpent   tlie  remainder   of   his    days.       In    1651,    when 
Charles  II.  came  into  thofc  parts,    he  waited   upon  him,   and 
received  a  letter  from  his  own  hand  of  great  importance,  to  fa- 
tisfy  his    loyal  fubje<Sts  concerning  his  adherence  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  church   of  England,     In  1653,    he  publifhed,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,   his  great  work  on  tlie  New  Tefta- 
mcnt,  and  went  on  applying  antidotes  to  the  dillempers  of  the 
church  and  ftate,  and  oppofing  thofe  monilrous  ill-grounded 
and  ablurd  tenets,    which   were   daily    broached    under   the 
name  of  religion;   particularly  thofe  of  the  Anabaptills  and 
other  enthufiarts.     Afterwards  he    undertook  a  *'  Paraphrafe 
and  Commentary  on  all  the  Books  of  the  Old   Teftament;" 
of  which   he   publid^ed   the    Pfalms,    and   went   through   a 
third   part  of  the   book   of   Proverbs.     His  want    of  health, 
only,  hindered  him  from  proceeding;  farther  :   for  that  ftrength 
of  body,  which  had  hitherto  attended  his  indefatigable  mind, 
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beginning  to  fail  him  about  1654,  he  was  fcized  by  thofe 
four  tormen  ing  dirtempers,  each  of  which  has  been  judged 
a  competent  trial  of  human  patience,  namely,  the  ftone,  the 
gout,  the  colic,  and  the  cramp;  but  the  ftoneput  an  end  to  his 
life.  For,  while  Charles  II.  was  defigning  him  for  the  bi- 
Hiopric  of  Worcefter,  and  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  London, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  moft  eminent  divines,  he 
was  feized  with  a  fharp  fit  of  the  ftone  the  4th  of  April,  of 
which  he  died  the  2  ^th  of  the  fame  month,  ic6o. 

HAMMOND  (Anthony,  Efq.),  defcended  from  a  family 
long  fituated  at  Somerfham-piace,  in  Huntingdondiire,  was 
born  in  3668,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  college,'  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  a  conimiiTioner  of  the  navy,  a  good  fpeaker 
in  parliament,  had  the  name  of  "  lilver-tongued  Hammond'* 
given  him  by  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  was  a  man  of  note 
among  the  wits,  poets,  and  parliamentary  wM-iters,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  A  volume  of  "  Mifcellany  Poems" 
was  infcribed  to  him,  in  i6g4,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hopkins  j 
and  in  1720  he  was  himfelf  the  editor  of'  "  A  new  Mifcellany 
of  Original  Poems,"  in  which  he  had  himfelf  no  fmall  fharc. 
His  own.  pieces,  he  obferves  in  his  preface,  **  were  written  at 
very  different  times,  and  were  owned  by  him,  left  in  a  future 
day  they  fhould  be  afcribed  to  other  perfons  to  their  preju- 
dice, as  the  '  Ode  on  Solitude'  has  been,  in  wrong,  to  the 
earl  of  Rofcommon,  and  as  fome  of  the  reft  have  been  to 
others.'*  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Moyle,  and 
wrote  the  *'  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,'*  prefixed 
to  his  works  in  1727.  Their  acquaitance  began,  through 
Sir  Robert  Marfliam,  in  the  latter  end  of  i6go,  foon  aftei 
Hammond's  return  froni  a  ihort  tour  into  hloUand  and  fome 
parts  of  Flanders.  The  places  of  refort  for  wits  at  that 
period  were  Maynwaring's  cofFee-houfe  in  Fleet-ftreet,  and 
the/ Grecian  near  the  Temple;  where  Moyle,  having  taken 
a  difgult  againfl:  the  clcrgv,  had  feveral  friendly  difpuies  with 
Hammond,'  and  at  the  fame  place  had  a  fhare  with  f  ren- 
chard  in  writing  the  argument  againfl:  a  Handing  army.  \n 
Movie's  works  are  three  valuable  letters  to  Hammond  ;  a  copy 
of  verfcs,  by  Hammond,  to  Moyle;  another,  bv  Hopkins, 
to  the  fame  ,  and  a  third,  by  Hopkins,  to  Hammond.  In 
the  latter,  in  1694,  vvc  have  the  following  intimation  of 
what  Dr,  Johnfon  calls  **  the  moft  arduous  work  of  its 
kind :" 

With  joy  I  learn'd  Dryden's  defign  to  crown 
All  the  great  th  ngs  he  has  already  done  : 
No  Icfs,   no  change  of  vigour  can  he  feel, 
Who  dares  attempt  the  facred  Maniuan  ilill, 
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Thefe  lines  are  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  our  excellent- 
Biographer's  obfervation,  that  ^*  the  expectation  of  this  work 
was  undoubtedly  great:  the  nation  conlidered  its  honour  as 
interefted  in  the  event.  One  gave  him  the  different  editions 
of  his  author,  and  another  helped  him  in  the  fubordinate 
parts.  The  arguments  of  the  feveral  books  were  given  him 
by  Addifon.  The  hopes  of  the  public  were  not  difappointed.'* 
*'  He  produced,'*  fays  Pope,  "  the  moft  noble  and  fpirited 
tranflatipri  that  I  know  in  any  lartguage.  it  certainly  ex- 
celled whatever  had  appeared  in  Englifh,  and  appears  to  have 
fatisfied  his  friends ;  and,  for  the  mofl  part,  to  have  filenced 
his  enemies." 

HAMMOND  (James),  well  remembered  as  a  man  ef- 
teemed  and  carefled  by  the  elegant  and  great,  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  Anthony  Hammond  mentioned  above.  He  vv'as  born 
about  1 710,  and  educated  at  Weftminfler-fchool  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  of  any  univerilty.  He  was  equerry  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  feems  to  have  come  very  early  into 
public  notice,  and  to  have  been  difunguiflicd  Ijy  thofe  whofe 
patronage  and  friendihip  prejudiced  mankind  at  that  time  in 
favour  of  thofc  on  whom  they  were  beflowed  ;  for  he  was  the 
companion  of  Cobham,  Lyitelton,  and  Chefterfield.  He  is 
faid  to  have  divided  his  li.^e  betweeil  pleafure  and  books ;  in 
his  retirement  forgetting  the  town,  and  in  his  gaiety  lofing 
the  fludent.  Of  his  literary  hours  all  the  eifedts  are  exhibited 
in  his  memorable  "  Love  Elegies,"  which  vve rewritten  very 
early,  and  his  Prologue  not  long  before  his  death.  In  173^, 
he  obtained  an  income  of  400I.  a  year  by  the  will  of  Nicho- 
las Hammond,  el'q.  a  hear  relation.  In  1741,  he  was  cho- 
fen  into  parliament  for  Truro  in  Cornwali,  probably  one  of 
thofe  who  were  ele£led  by  the  prince's  influence  ;  and  died 
next  year  in  June  at  Stowe,  the  famous  feat  of  the  lord  Cob- 
ham.  His  miftrefs  long  outlived  him,  and,  in  1779,  ^^^^  "^' 
married  bed  chamber  woman  to  the  queen.  The  chara^ler 
which  her  lover  bequeathed  her  was,  indeed,  not  likely  to  at- 
tra£l  courtfiiip.  Yet  it  was  her  own  fault  that  fhe  remained 
fingle,  having  had  another  very  honourable  olFer.  The 
^'  Elegies"  were  publifhed  after  his  death  ;  and  while  the  wri- 
ter's name  was  remembered  with  fondnefs,  ^hey  were  read 
with  a  rcfolution  to  admire  them.  T'he  recommendatory 
preface  of  the  editor,  who  was  then  believed,  and  is  now  at- 
f.rmed  by  Dr.  Maty,  to  be  the  earl  of  Cheilerfield,  raifed 
ilrong  prejudices  in  their  favour. 

HAiV]()N  (John),  a  French  phyfician,  born  at  Cher- 
]>ouFg.  He  publifhed  ferious  works,  remarkable  both  for 
their  folidity  of  argument  and  elegance  of  flyle.  His  works 
were  principally  on  religious  fubje6h,  for  he.  was  a  good  and 
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ipiovis  man,  and  lived  a  life  of  folkude  and  devotion.  He  is 
commended  in  very  animated  term's  by  Boileau,  v^'lio  culls 
him 

*'  Tout  brillant  de  favoir,  d'efprit,  et  d'eloqiience.** 

He  died  in  1687,  aged  fixty-nine. 

HAMPDEN  (John,  EiqO»  of  Hamden,  in  Buckingham- 
(hire,  famous  for  fuftaining,  finglv,  the  weight  of  a  royal  pro- 
fecution,  on  his  refufing  to  pay  the  fhip-money  in  the  reigi) 
of  Charles  I.  was   born    at  London   in    1594.     He  was  of  as 

-  ancient,  Whitlocke  fays,  the  ancienteft,  extra£lion  as  any 
gentleman  iil  his  county ;  and  coufin-german  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  his  father  having  married  the  protedlor's  aunt. 
In  1609,  he  was  fent  to  Magdalen-college,  in  Oxford; 
whence,  without  taking  any  degree,  he  removed  to  the  inns  ' 
of  court,  where  he  made  a  coiifiderable  progrefs  in  the  fiudy 
of  the  law.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  obferves,  that  *'  he  had 
great  knowledge  both  iu  fcholarfhip  and  the  law."  In  his 
entrance  into  the  world,  he  is  faid  to  have  indulged  himfelf 
in  all  the  licence  of  fports,  and  exercifes,  and  company,  fqcii 
as  were  ufed  by  men  of  the  mod  jovial  converfation  ;  but  af- 
terwards to  have  retired  to  a  more  referved  and  aullere  fo- 
ciety,  preferving,  however,  his  natural  chearfulnefs  and  viva- 
city. In  the  fecond  parliament  of  king  Charles,  which  met 
at  Weftminfter,  February,  1625-6,  he  obtained  a  feat  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  as  he  alfo  did  in  two  fucceeding  parlia- 
ments; but  made  no  figure  till  1636,  when  he  became  uni- 
verfally  known,  by  a  folemn  trial  at  the  King's  bench,  on  his 
refufing  to  pay  the  fliip-money.  He  can ied  himfelf,  as  Cla- 
rendon tell  us,  through  this  whole  fuit  with  fuch  lingular 
temper  and  modefty,  that  he  actually  obtained  more  credit 
and  advantage  by  loling  it,  than  the  king  did  fervice  by  gain- 
ing it.  From  this  time  he  loon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  mod 
popular  men  in  the  nation,  and  a  principal  leading  member 
in  the  long  parliament.  *'  The  eyes  of  all  men,"  fays  the 
fame  writer,  "  were  fixed  upon  him  as  their  pater  j'atncc^ 
and  the  pilot  that  muft  fleer  the  velTel  through  the  tempells  and 
j-ocks  which  threatened  it."     After  he  had  held  the  chief  di. 

,  re6lion  of  his  party  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  againft  the  king, 
he  took  up  arms  in  the  fame  caufe,  and  was  one  of  the  fnfl 
who  opened  the  war  by  an  a6fion  at  a  place  called  Brill,  a 
garrifon  of  the  king's,  upon  the  edge  of  Buckinghamfhire, 
about  five  miles  from  Oxford.  He  took  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  foot  under  the  earl  of  Eflex,  and  (hewed  fuch 
fkill  and  bravery,  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would,  probably,  foon 
have  been  railed  to  the  poll  of  a  general,  But  he  was  cut  ofF 
«arly  by  ?i  mortal  wound,  which  he  received  in  a  fkirmiih 
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x^'kh.  prince  Rupert,  at  Chalgrove- field,  in  Oxfordflbire  :  for 
he  was  there  fhot  in  the  fliotiider  with  a  brace  of  bullets,  which 
broke  the  bone,  June  i8,  164:;;  and,  after  fuftering  much 
pain  and  mifery,  he  died  the  24th,  to  as  great  a  conflernation 
of  all  his  paity  as  if  their  whole  army  had  been  defeated. 
Many  men  obferved,  fays  Clarendon,  that  the  field  in  which 
this  fkirmiih  was,  and  upon  which  Hampden  received  his 
death-wound,  namely,  Chaigrove-field,  was  the  fame  place 
in  which  he  had  firft  executed  the  ordinance  of  the  militia,  and 
engaged  that  county,  in  which  his  reputation  was  very  great, 
in  this  rebellion  :  and  it  was  confefTed  by  the  prifoners  that 
were  taken  that  day,  and  acknowledged  by  all,  that  upon  the 
alarm  that  morning,  after  their  quarters  were  beaten  up,  he 
was  exceeding  lolicitous  to  draw  forces  together  to  purfue 
the  eneiTiy  ;'  and,  being  a  colonel  of  foot,  put  h imfelf  amo ngft 
thofe  horfe  as  a  volunteer,  who  were  firft  ready,  and  that, 
when  the  prince  made  a  ftand,  all  the  officers  w^ere  of  opinion 
to  flay  till  their  body  came  up,  and  he  alone  perfuaded  and 
prevailed  with  them  to  advance  :  fo'  violently  did  his  fate 
carry  him  to  pay  the  mulft  in  the  place  v;here  he  had  com- 
mitted the  tranfgrel!ion  about  a  year  before.  This,  favs 
Clarendon,  was  aji  obfervation  made  at  that  time;  but  his 
lordfhip  does  not  adopt  it  as  an  opinion  of  his  ow^i. 

Hampden,  if  we  form  our  judgement  of  him  only  from  the 
account  of  thofe  who.  were  engaged  in  the  oppofite  party  to 
him,  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  men  that 
ever  lived  ;  and  it  mull  certainly  be  very  amuling  to  con- 
template the  portrait  of  him,  as  it  is  thus  delineated  by  the 
pari  of  Clarendon.  *■  He  was,"  fays  the  noble  hiftorian,  **  a 
man  of  much  greater  cunning,  and  it  may  be  of  the  moft 
difcerning  fpirit,  and  of  the  greateft  addrefs  and  infinuation 
to  bring  any  thing  to  pr.fs  which  I:e  delired,  of  any  man  of  that 
time,  and  who  laid  the  defign  deepeft  — He  was  not  a  man  of 
many  words,  and  rarely  began  the  dlfcourfe,  or  made  the  firft 
entrance  upon  any  buiinefs  that  was  afTumed,  but  a  very 
weighty  fpeaker  ;  and  after  he  had  heard  a  full  debate,  and 
pbferved  how  the  houfe  was  like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the 
argument,  and  fhortly,  and  clearly^  and  craftilv,  ib  fLited  it^ 
that  he  commonly  condu£led  it  to  the  conclulion  he  defired. 
« — He  was  of  that  rare  affability  and  temper.in  debate,  and  of 
that  feeming  humiiiiy  and  fubmifiion  of  judgement,  as  if  he 
brought  no  opinion  of  his  own  with  him,  but  a  defire  of 
information  and  inftru6lion  :  yet  he  had  fo  fubtle  a  way,  and 
under  the  notion  of  doubts  infinjating  his  obje6f  ions,  that  he 
jnfufed  his  own  opinions  into  thole  I'^rom  whom  he  pretended 
to  learn  and  receive  them.  And  even  with  them  who  were 
^bje  to  preferve  thenifelves  from  his  infufions,  and  difcerncd 
' "  thofe 
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thofe  opmions  to  be  fixed  in  him  with  which  they  could  not 
comply,  he  always  left  the  character  of  an  ingenuous  and 
confcientious  perfon.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very  wife  man, 
and  of  great  prarts,  and  polfeffed  with  the  moft  abfolute  fpirit 
of  popuhrlty,  and  the  moft  abfolute  faculties  to  govern  the 
people,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  For  the  fiift  year  of  the 
parliament,  he  feemed  rather  to  moderate  a!id  foften  the  vio- 
lent r.nd  diftempered  humours  than  to  inflame  thenT.  But 
wife  and  difpaftionate  men  plainly  difcerned,  that  that  mo- 
deration  proceeded  from  prudence,  and  ol?fervation  that  the 
feafon  was  not  ^ipc,  rather  than  that  he  approved  of  the 
moderation  ;  and  that  he  begot  many  opinions  and  notions 
the  education  whereof  he  committed  to  other  men;  fo  far  dif- 
guifing  his  own  delTgns,  that  he  feemed  feldom  to  wifh  more 
than  was  concluded.  And  in  many  grofs  conclufions,  which 
would  hereafter  contribute  to  dehgns  not  yet  fet  on  foot,  when 
he  found  them  fufficiently  backed  by  a  majority  of  voices,  he 
would  withdraw  himlelf  before  the  qucftlon,  that  he  might 
feem  not  to  confent  to  fo  much  viiible  unreafonablenefs  ; 
which  produced  as  great  a  doubt  in  fome  as  it  did  approba- 
«tion  in  others  of  his  integrity. — After  he  was  among  thofe 
members  accufed  by  the  king  of  high  treafon,  he  was  much 
altered  ;  his  nature  and  carriage  feeming  much  fiercer  than  it 
did  before :  and  without  que Ition,  when  he  hrll  drew  his 
fword,  he  threw  away  the  fcabbard. — He  was  very  temperate 
in  diet,  and  a  fupreme  governor  over  all  his  palhons  and  af- 
feftions  ;  and  had  thereby  a  great  power  over  other  men's. 
He  was  of  an  induftry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out  ot 
wearied  by  the  mofl:  laborious  ;  and  of  parts  not  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon  by  the  moft  fubtle  and  ftiarp  ;  and  of  a  perfonal 
courage  equal  to  his  beft  parts  :  fo  that  he  was  an  enemy  not 
to^  be  wilhed,  wherever  he  might  have  been  made  a  friend  ; 
and  as  miich  to  be  apprehended,  where  he  was  fo,  as  any  man 
could  deferve  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was  no  Icfs 
pleaiing  to  the  one  party  than  it  was  condoled  in  the  other. 
in  a  word,  what  was  faid  of  Cinna  might  well  be  applied  to 
him  :  he  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  pcrfuade,  and 
a  hand  to  execute,  any  mifchief,  or,"  as  the  hiftoiian  fays 
elfe where,  *'  any  good."  Thus  is  Hampden  defcrihcd  by 
Clarendon,  agreeably  to  the  notions  ufually  formed  of  his 
character  after  the  Reftoration;  which,  we  ice,  was  that  of  a 
great  rather  than  a  good  man.  .-iut  as  the  c"nara<5fers  of 
liatefmen,  commanders,  or  men  ading  in  a  public  capacity, 
always  vary  vviih  the  times  and  falhions  of  poiiiics,  fo  at  the 
Kevoluiion,  when  pallive  obedience  and  non.i^liftance  were 
difgraced  by  law,  he  came  to  be  efteemed  a  good  man  J<s 
>vdi  as  a  great  ;  and,  bating  a  fmall  interval  in  the  days  of 
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Sacheverell,  has  continued  to  be  thought  fo  from  that  time  to 
this.  Thus  a  poet  of  our  own  days,  in  an  elegant  piece, 
intituled,  "  An  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church  yard,'*  has 
painted  him  in  the  glorious  colours  of  a  warm  and  a£tivc 
patriot  : 

**  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  fpot  is  laid 

*'  Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celeflial  fire; 

**  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  fway*d, 
'*  Or  wak*d  to  extafy  the  living  lyre." 

•  <*   Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntlefs  bread 

'*  The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withftood, 

"  Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  reft  ; 

'*  Some  Cromwell,  guiltlefs  of  his  country's  blood.'* 

HAMSA,  a  mahometan  do£lor,  remarkable  for  having 
undertaken  the  arduous  tafk  of  extirpating  Mahometanifm, 
and  eftablifhing  a  new  religion  in  its  fteac^.  His  motive  does 
J10  great  honour  to  bis  principles,  for  it  originated  in  political 
difcontent.  He  compoled  a  book  in  oppoiition  to  the  Alcoran, 
which,  in  point  of  purity  and  elegance,  is  thought  by  many 
iCqual,  and  by  fome  even  fuperior,  to  that  celebrated  produc- 
tion. But  his  zeal  and  his  talents  were  of  no  avail.  Hamfa's 
book  was  tranfUted  into  French  :  it  is  called,  *'  Evidences  of 
the  Myfteries  of  the  Unity."     He  lived  about  the  year  1020. 

HAN]-)Ef^  (Geor^e-Frederic),  an  iliuflrious  mailer 
in  mufic,  was  born  at  Hall,  a  city  of  Upper  Saxony,  February 
24,  1684,  by  a  fecond  wife  of  his  father,  who  was  an  emi- 
nent phyhcian  and  Jurgeon  of  the  fame  place,  and  then  above 
60  years  of  agfe.  From  his  very  childhood  he  difcovered  fuch 
a  propenfity  to  mufic,  that  his  father,  who  always  intended 
him  for  the  civil  law,  was  alarmed  at  itj  and  took  every 
method  to  oppofe  this  inclination,  by  keeping  him  out  of  the 
way  of,  and  ilri£tly  forbidding  him  to  meddle  with,  mufical 
inftruments  of  any  kind.  Neverthelefs,  the  fon  found  means 
to  get  a  little  clavicord  privately  conveyed  to  a  room  at  the 
|:op  of  the  houfe  ;  and  with  this  he  ufed  to  amufe  himfclf 
when  the  family  was  afleep.  While  he  was  yet  under  feven 
years  of  age,  he  went  with  his  father  to  the  duke  of  Saxe 
Weifenfels,  where  it  was  impoffible  to  keep  him  from  harp- 
iichords,  and  other  mufical  inilruments.  It  happened  one 
morning,  that,  while  he  was  playing  on  the  organ,  after  the 
(ervice  was  over,  the  duke  was  in  the  church;  and  fome- 
thing  there  was  in  his  manner  of  playing,  which  affe£led  his 
highnefs  fo  ilrongly,  that  he  aiked  his  valet  de  chambre  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  Handel's  brother-in-law)  who  it  was  that 
r;  he 
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he  heard  at  the  organ  ?  The  valet  replied,  that  it  was  his 
brother.  The  duke  demanded  to  fee  him  ;  and,  after  ma- 
king proper  enquiries  about  him,  expoftulated  very  feriouHv 
vi'ith  the  old  dodor,  who  llill  retained  his  prepoiTeffions  in 
favour  of  the  civil  law.  He  told  him,  at  length,  that  every 
father  had  certainly  a  right  to  difpofe  of  his  children  as  he 
Ihould  think  mofl  expedient ;  but  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  but  confider  it  as  a  fort  of  crime  againfl  the  public 
and  poflerity  to  rob  the  world  of  fuch  a  lifing  genius.  The 
iffue  of  this  debate  was,  not  only  a  toleration  for  muiic,  but 
confent  aifo  that  a  mafter  ihould  be  called  in  to  forward  and 
afiift  him. 

The  firft  thing  his  father  did,  at  his  return  to  Hall,  was  to 
place  him  under  one  Zackaw,  organiil:  to  the  cathedral 
church  ;  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  abilities  in  his  profelhon, 
and  not  more  qualified  than  inclined  to  do  juftice  to  any  pu- 
pil ofpromifing  hopes.  Handel  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that 
he  never  thought  he  could  do  enough  for  him.  He  was 
proud  of  a  pupil,  who  already  began  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public  ;  and  alfo  glad  of  an.afhftant,  who,  by  his  pro- 
digious talents,  was  capable  of  fupplying  his  place,  when- 
ever he  had  a  mind  to  be  abfent.  It  may  feem  Grange  tq 
talk  of  an  afliftant  at  feven  years  of  age  ;  but  it  is  ftranger, 
that  at  nine  he  began  to  compofe  the  church-fervice  for 
voices  and  inftruments,  and  from  that  time  aflually  did  com- 
pofe a  fervice  every  week  for  three  years  fucceflively.  Ha^ 
ving  far  furpafled  his  niafter,  the  mafter  himfelf  confefling  it, 
and  made  all  the  improvements  he  could  at  Hall,  it  was 
agreed  he  fhould  go  to  Berlin;  and  to  Berlin  he  went  in  1696, 
where  the  opera  was  in  a  flourifhing  condition  under  the  en- 
couragemerit  of  the  king  of  Prulha,  grandfather  of  the  prc- 
fent.  Handel  had  not  been  long  at  court,  before  his  abilities 
became  knowai  to  the  king,  who  frequently  fent  for  him,  and 
made  him  large  prefents.  He  farther  offered  to  fend  him  to 
Italy,  where  he  might  be  formed  under  the  belt  mailers,  and 
have  opportunities  of  hearing  and  feeing  all  that  was  excel- 
lent in  tile  kind  :  but  there  were  reafons  for  refuting  this  offer, 
and  alfo  for  leaving  Berlin,  which  he  did  foon  after.  During 
his  (lay  there,  he  became  acquainted  with  two  Italian  com- 
pofers,  Buononcini  and  Attilio  ;  the  fame  who  afterwards 
c'ame  to  England  while  Handel  was  here,  and  were  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  oppofition  againll  him. 

Next  to  the  opera  of  Berlin,  that  of  Hamburg  was  in  the 
higheil  requeft  ;  and  thither  it  was  refolved  to  fend  him  on 
his  own  bottom,  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  improvement: 
but  his  father's  death  happening  foon  after,  and  his  mother 
being  left  in  narrow  circumfiances,  he  thought  it  necefl'ary 
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to  procure  fcholars,  and  obtain  fome  employment  in  the  or- 
cheftra  ;  ami  by  this  means,  inflead  of  a  burden,  he  proved  a 
great  relief  to  her.  He  had  a  difpute  at  Hamburg  with  one 
of  the  mafters,  in  oppolition  to  whom  he  laid  claim  to  the 
firfl:  harpfichord  ;  and  he  had  the  luck  to  have  it  determiiaed 
in  his  favour.  The  honour  however  had  Hke  to  have  cpft 
him  dear;  for  his  antagonift  fo  refented  his  being  conftrained 
to  yield  to  fuch  a  {tripling  competitor,  that,  as  they  were 
coming  out  ot  the  orcheftra,  he  made  a  pul'h  at  him  with  a 
fword,  which  had  infallibly  pierced  his  heart,  but  for  the 
friendly  Score,  which  he  carried  accidentally  in  his  bofom. 
**  Had  this  happened,"  fays  his  hiftorian,  "  in  the  early  ages, 
not  a  mortal  but  would  have  been  perfuaded  that  Apollo 
himfelf  interpofed  to  preferve  him  in  the  form  of  a  mufic- 
book." 

From  condu£ling  the  performance  he  became  compofer 
to  the  houfe  ;  and  "  Almeria,"  his  firft  opera,  was  made 
here,  when  he  was  not  much  above  14  years  of  age.  Ihe 
fuccefs  of  it  was  fo  great,  that  it  ran  fur  30  nights  without 
interruption;  and  this  encouraged  him  to  make  others,  as 
he  did  alfo  a  coniiderable  number  of  fonatas  not  extant, 
during  his  ftay  at  Hamburg,  which,  was  about  four  or  five 
years.  He  contracted  an  acquaintance  at  this  place  with 
many  perfons  of  note,  among  whom  was  the  prince  of  Tuf- 
cany,  brother  to  the  grand  duke.  The  prince,  who  was  a 
great  lover  of  the  art  for  which  his  country  was  famous, 
would  often  larncnt  Handel's  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
itahan  mufic ;  Ihcwed  him  a  large  colleciion  of  it  ;  and  was 
very  defirous  he  iliouLl  return  with  him  to  Florence.  Han- 
del plainly  anfwered,  that  he  could  fee  nothing  in  the  mufic 
anfvverable  to  the  prince's  character  of  it ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  thought  it  fo  very  indifferent,  that  the  lingers,  he  faid, 
mud  be  angels  to  recommend  it.  7'lie  prince  fmiled  at  the 
feverity  cJf  his  cenfure  ;  yet  prefled  him  to  return  with  him, 
and  intimated,  that  no  convenience  fhould  be  wanting.  Han- 
del thanked  him  for  the  ojfer  of  a  favour  which  he  did  not 
chufe  to  accept;  for  he  refolved  to  go  to  Italy,  on  his  own 
bottom,  as  foon  a^.  he  could  make  a  puife  fuihcient  for  the 
purpofe.  He  had  in  him,  from  his  childhood,  a  llrong  fpirit 
of  independence,  which  was  never  known  to  forfake  him  in 
the  moft  diftrefsfui  feafons  of  his  life  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  he  refufed  the  greatell:  offers  from  perions  of  the  hrft  dif- 
tint^tion  ;  nay,  and  even  the  higheft  favours  from  thetaireft  of 
the  fair  fex,  only  b^caufe  he  would  not  be  cramped  or  con- 
lined  by  particular  attachments. 

Soon  after  he  went   to    Italy,  and  Florence   was   his  firft 

deflination ;  where,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  made  the  opera  gf 
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<«  Rodrigo,'*  for  which  he  was  pfefented  with  100  fequins, 
Slid  a  fervice  of  plate.  This  may  fen-e  to  fhew,  what  a  re- 
ception he  met  with  at  a  place,  where  the  higheft  notions 
were  conceived  of  him  before  he  arrived.  Vittoria,  a  cele- 
'brated  a^trefs  and  finger,  bore  a  principal  part  in  this  opera. 
She  was  a  fine  woman,  and  had  been  fome  time  in  the  good 
graces  of  his  ferene  highnefs;  yet  Handel's  youth  and  come- 
iinefs,  joined  with  his  fame  and  abilities  in  mufic,  had 
raifed  emotions  in  her  heart,  which,  however,  we  do  not 
find  that  Handel  in  the  leufl:  encouraged.  After  about  a 
year's  ftay  at  Florence,  he  went  to  Venice  ;  where  he  was 
iirft  difcovered  at  a  mafquerade,  while  he  was  playing  on 
a  harpfichord  in  his  vizor.  Scarlatti  happened  to  be  there,  and 
affirmed  it  could  be  no  one  but  the  famous  Saxon  or  the  devil. 
Being  earneftly  importuned  to  compofe  an  opera,  he  finifhed 
his  '*  Agrippina"  in  three  weeks  ;  which  was  performed  27 
nighty  fucceffively,  and  with  which  the  audience  were  fo  en- 
chanted, that  they  Teemed  to  be  ail  diftrafted.  From  Ve- 
nice he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  arrival  was  no  fooner 
known,  than  he  received  polite  meffages  from  perfons  of  the 
iirfr  diftinftion.  Among  his  greatell:  admirers  was  the  car- 
dinal Ottoboni,  a  perfon  of  refined  tafie  and  princely  mag- 
nificence ;  at  whofe  court  he  met  with  the  famous  CorelJi, 
with  whom  he  became  well  acquainted.  Attempts  were 
made  at  Rome  to  convert  him  to  Popery;  but  he  declared 
himfelf  refolved  to  die  a  member  of  that  communion,  whe- 
ther true  or  falfe,  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  bred. 
From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples;  and,  after  he  quitted  Na- 
ples, made  a  fecond  vifit  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Venice. 
The  whole  time  of  his  abode  in  Italy  was  fix  years;  during 
which  he  had  made  abundance  of  mafic,  and  fome  in  almoll 
every  fpecies  of  compofition.  Thefc  early  fruits  of  his  ftu- 
dies  would  doubtlefs  be  great  curioiitics,  could  they  be  met 
with. 

H^  was  now  returned  to  his  native  counMy,  but  ^et  had 
not  done  travelling,  nor  was  likely  to  have  done,  while  tlieie 
was  any  mufical  court  which  he  liad  not  feen.  Hanover 
was  the  firft  he  flopped  at,  where  he  met  with  Steffani,  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  at  Venice  ;  aud  who  was  then 
mailer  of  the  chapel  to  George  I.  when  he  was  only  eledor 
of  Hap.over.  At  Hanover,  alfo,  there  was  a  nobleman  who 
li-id  taken  great  notice  of  him  in  Italy,  and  who  afterwards 
did  him  great  fervice,  vvhcn  he  came  to  England  for  the  fe- 
cond time.  This  perfon  was  baron  Kilmanleck.  He  in- 
tioduced  him  at  court,  and  fo  well  recommended  him  to  liis 
electoral  highnefs,  that  he  immediately  off  red  him  a  pcnfioa 
of  15QO  crowns  per  ana.  as  an  inducement  to  fiay.     ^an  'ei 
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cxctifed  his  not  accepting  this  high  favour,  becaufe  he  had 
promifed  the  court  of  the  eleftor  palatine,  and  alfo  refolved 
to  pafs  over  into  England,  whither  it  feems  he  had  received 
Urong  invitations  from  the  duke  of  Manchefter  :  upon  which, 
he  had  leave  to  be  abfent  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more,  and 
to  go  whitherfover  he  pleafcd ,  and  on  thefe  conditions  he 
thankfully  accepted  the  penfion. 

After  paying  a  vilit  to  his  mother,  who  was  now  extremely 
old  and  blind,  and  to  his  old  mafter  Zackaw,  he  fet  out  for 
DufTeldorp.  The  eleftor  was  highly  pleafed  with  him,  and 
at  parting  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  line  fet  of  wrought  plate 
for  a  defert.  From  Duireldorp  he  made  the  beft  of  his  way 
through  Holland  ;  and,  embarking  for  England,  he  arrived 
at  London  in  the  winter  of  1710.  He  was  foon  introduced 
at  court,  and  honoured  with  marks  of  the  queen's  favour. 
Many  of  the  nobility  were  impatient  for  an  opera  from  him; 
whereupon  he  compofed  **  Rinaldo,^*  in  which  the  famous 
T^icolini  fang.  Its  fuccefs  was  great,  and  his  engagements 
at  Hanover  the  fubje^l  of  much  concern.  He  returned  thi- 
ther in  about  a  twelvemonth  ;  for,  befldes  his  penfion,  Stef- 
fani  had  refigned  to  him  the  mafterfhip  of  the  chapel ;  but 
in  1712,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  eleftor  to  make  a  fecond 
vifit  to  England,  on  condition  that  he  returned  within  a 
reafonable  time.  The  poor  flate  of  mufic  here,  and  the 
wretched  proceedings  at  the  Haymarket,  made  the  nobility 
defirous  that  he  might  be  employed  in  coinpofing  for  the 
theatre.  To  their  applications  the  queen  added  her  own 
authority  ;  and,  as  an  encouragement,  fettled  on  him  for  life 
a  penfion  of  200I.  per  annum.  All  this  made  Handel  forget 
his  obligations  to  return  to  Hanover  ;  fo  that  when  his  late 
majefty  came  over,  at  the  death  of  the  queen,  in  1714,  con- 
fcious  how  ill  he  had  deferved  at  his  hands,  he  durfl  not  ap- 
pear at  court.  It  happened,  however,  that  his  noble  friend 
baron  Kilmanfeck  was  here ;  and  he,  with  others  of  the  no- 
bility, contrived  the  following  fcheme  forreinftatinghim  in  his 
majedy's  favour.  The  king  was  perfuaded  to  form  a  party 
on  the  water  ;  and  Handel  was  bid  to  prepare  fome  mufic 
for  that  occafion.  Jt  was  performed  and  conducted  by  him- 
felf,  unknown  to  his  majefty,  whofe  pleaiiire,  on  hearing  it, 
was  equal  to  his  furprize.  Upon  his  enquiring  whofe  it  was, 
the  baron  produced  the  delinquent,  and  prefented  him  to  his 
majefty,  as  one  that  was  too  confcious  of  his  fault  to  at- 
tempt an  excufe  for  it.  Thus  Handel  was  reflorecl  to  favour, 
and  his  mufic  honoured  with  the  highcft  approbation  ;  and 
as  a  token  of  it,  the  king  was  pleafed  to  add  a  penfion  for 
life  of  2Col.  a  year  to  that  which  queen  Anne  had  before 
given  him.     Some  years  after,  when  he  was  employed  to 
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teach  the  young  prhiceiTes,  another  penfion  was  added  to  the 
former  by  her  late  majefty. 

Handel  was  now  fettled  hi  England,  and  well,  provided 
for.  The  three  firft  years  he  was  chiefly,  if  not  conftantiy, 
at  the  earl  of  Burlington's;  where  he  frequently  met  Pope. 
The  poet  one  day  aiked  his  friend  Arbuthnot,  of  whofe 
knowledge  in  mufic  he  had  an  high  idea,  what  was  his  real 
opinion  of  Handel,  as  a  mafter  of  that  fcience  ?  who  replied, 
*'  Conceive  the  higheft  you  can  of  his  abilities,  and  they 
*'  are  much  beyond  any  thing  that  you  can'  conceive." — 
Pope  neverthelefs  declared,  that  Handel's  fineft  things,  fo 
untoward  were  his  ears,  gave  him  no  more  pleafure  than  the 
airs  of  a  common  ballad.  The  two  next  years  he  fpent  at 
Cannons,  then  in  its  glory,  and  compofed  mufic  for  the 
chapel  there.  While  he  was  here,  a  project  was  formed  by 
the  nobility,  for  eredting  an  academy  in  the  Haymarket ;  the. 
intention  of  which  was  to  fecure  a  conftant  fupply  of  opera?, 
to  be  compofed  by  Handel,  and  to  be  performed  under  his 
dirediion.  For  this  purpolc  a  large  fum  was  fubrcril>ed,  the- 
king  fubfcribing  loool.  the  nobility  4000 1,  and  Handel 
went  to  Drefden  in  queft  of  fingers,  whence  he  brought 
Senefino  and  Duriftanti.  At  this  time  Buononcini  and  At- 
tilio,  whom  we  liave  mentioned  before,  compofed  for  the 
opera,  and  had  a  flrong  party  in  their  favour,  and  by  whom 
a  violent  oppofition  was  maintained  ;  but  at,  iaft  the  parties 
were  all  united,  and  each  was  to  have  his  particular  part. 

The  academy  being  now  firmly  eftablilhed,  and  Handel 
appointed  compofer  to  it,  all  things  went  on  profperoufly  for 
a  courfe  of  ten  years.  Handel  maintained  an  abfolutc  au- 
thority over  the  lingers  and  the  band,  or  rather  kept  them 
in  total  fubie6tion.  Having  one  day  a  difpute  with  Cuzzoni 
on  her  refufing  to  {ing  fomething  or  other,  **  Oh,  madam,'* 
faid  he,  *'  1  know  very  well  that  you  are  a  true  devil  ;  but 
•*  I  will  make  you  know,  that  I  am  Beelzebub  the  chief  of 
"  the  devils."  With  this  he  took  her  up  by  the  waift,  and 
fwore,  that  if  fhe  made  any  words,  he  would  fling  her 
out  of  the  window.  This  may  ferve  to  (hew  what  a  fpirit 
he  poflclled,  and  how  well  the  company  v^ere  governed-- 
What,  however,  they  regarded  hitheito  as  legal  government, 
at  length  appeared  to  be  downright  tyrannyj  upon  which  a 
rebellion  commenced,  with  Senefino  at  the  head  of  if,  and 
all  became  tumult  and  civil  war.  Handed,  perceiving  that 
iienefiho  was  grown  lefs  tra«5\able  and  obfequious,  relolved 
to  fubdue  him.  To  manage  him  by  gentle  mean?  he  dif- 
diiined  ;  yet  to  conlroul  him  bv  force  lie  could  not,  Sencfino's 
iatereft  and  party  being  to- powerful.  I'he  one,  there-ore, 
was  quite  refradtory,  the  other  q^uite   outrageous.     The  me- 
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rits  of  the  quarrel  are  not  known  ;  but,  whatever  they  were, 
the  nobihty  would  not  confent  to  his  defignof  his  parting  with 
Sencfino,  and  Handel  had  refolved  to  have  no  farther  con- 
cerns with  him.  And  thus  the  academy,  after  i:  had  gone; 
on  in  a  flourifliing  ftate  for  ubpve  nine  years,  was  at  once 
diffolved. 

Kandel  -ftili  continued  at  the  Haymarket,  but  his  audience 
gradually  funk  away.  New  fingers  muft  be  fought,  and  could 
not  be  had  any  i-earer  than  Italy-  Difcouraging  this  !  yet  to 
Italy  he  went, -and,  returning  withfeveral  lingers,  he  embarked 
on  a  new 'bottom.  He  carried  it  on  for  three  or  four  years, 
but  it  did  not  do.  Many  of  the  nobility  raifed  a  new  fub- 
fcription  for  another  opera  at  Lincohi's  inn  fields,  and  fcnt 
for  Farinelli  and  others  ;  and,  in  iliort,  the  oppolition  was 
fo  {Irong,  that,  in  fpite  of  his  great  abilities,  his  affairs  de- 
clined ;  all  for  want  of  a  little  prudence,  and  a  fpirit  that 
knew  how  to  yield  on  proper  occafons.  His  fortune  wrvs 
not  more  impaired  than  his  health  and  his  underitanding. 
His  right  arm  was  become  ufelefs  to  him  from  a  ftroke  of  a 
palfy  ;  and  his  lenfcs  were  greatly  difordered  at  intervals  for 
a  long  tiine.  In  this  unhaJ3py  (late  it  was  thought  neceflary, 
that  he  fhould  go  to  the  vapour-baths  at  Aix-ia-Chapellc  ; 
and  thence  he  received  a  cure,  which,  from  the  manner, 
as  well  as  quicknefs  of  it,  palfed  v.  ith  the  nuns  for  a  mi- 
racle. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London  in  1736,  his  *'  Alex- 
ander's Feaft"  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  and  ap* 
plauded  ;  and  feveral  other  attempts  of  the  like  nature  were 
made  to  reinflate  him,  but  they  did  not  prevail:  the  Italian 
party  were  too  powerful;  fo  that,  in  1741,  he  went  to  Dub- 
lin, where  he  was  well  received.  Pope  has  recorded  this  paf- 
fage  of  his  hiflory.  A  poor  phantom,  which  is  made  to  re- 
prefent  the  genius  of  the  modern  Italian  opera,  exprelfes  her 
apprehenfioiis,  and  gives  her  inilrudlions  to  Dullnefs,  already 
alarmed  for  her  own  fafety,  in  the  following  line:  ; 

*•  But  foon,  ah  !  foon,  rebellion  will  commence, 
If  mufic  meanly  borrows  aid  from  fenfe : 
Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  !   giant  Handel  fiands, 
Like  bold  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  ; 
To  Hir,  to  roufe,  to  fliake  the  foul  he  comec, 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drum;. 
A  r  re  it  huU,  emprefs  ;  or  you  (leep  no  more- 
She  heard,— and  drove  h'.rn  to  th'  Hibernian  fliore.*' 
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At  his  return  to  London  in  1 741-2,  the  minds  of  moil 
men  were  difpof-^d  in  his  favour,  and  the  sera  of  his  profpe- 
rity  returned,  He  immediately  be^>,an  his  oratorios  in  Co- 
vent-Gavden,  which  he  continued,  with  uninterrupted  fuccefs 
and  unrivalled  glory,  till  within  eight  days  of  his  death. 
The  laft  was  performed  on  the  6fh,  and  he  expired  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1759.  He  was  buried  in  Weftminfter  abbey, 
where,  by  his  own  order,  and  at  his  own  expence,  a  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  his  memory. 

HANKIUS  (Martin),  born  at  Brellaw  in  1633,  where 
he  was  profeflfor  of  hiftory,  politics,  and  eloquence.  He 
wrote  many  works  which  eilablilhed  his  reputation  among  his 
countrymen  as  an  acute  critic  and  profound  fcholar.  His 
principal  performance,  and  that  for  which  he  is  mofl 
cfleemed  among  fcholars,  is  his  book  "  De  Romanarum  re- 
rum  Scriptoribus,"  to  which  was  added  another  book.  **  Dc 
Byzantinarum  rerum  Scriptoribus  Groecis.  His  other  publi- 
cations, alfo  on  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  are  in  confiderable 
repute.     He  died  in  1709. 

H  ANMER  (Sir  Trqmas,  Bart.),  a  diflinguiflied  flatefmaa 
and  polite  writer,  was  born  about  16765  and  had  his  edu- 
cation at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  Chrift-church,  Oxford, 
When  he  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  was  chofen  knight 
of  the  fhire  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  he  fat  in  parliament 
near  30  years,  either  as  a  reprefentative  for  that  county,  or  for 
Flintfhire,  or  for  the  borough  of  Thetford.  In  this  venerable 
allembly  he  was  foon  dillinguilhed  :  and  his  powerful  elocu- 
tion and  unbiaffed  integrity  drew  the  attention  of  all  parties. 
In  17 1 3,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
which  office,  difficult  at  all  times,  but  at  that  time  more 
particulaiiy  fo,  he  discharged  with  becoming  dignity.  All 
other  honours  and  emolunn  nts  he  declined.  Having;  with- 
drawn himfelf  by  degrees  from  public  buhnefs,  he  Ipent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  an  honourable  retirement  amongft 
his  books  and  friends :  and  there  prepared  an  elegant  and 
correfl  edition  of  the  works  of  Shakfpeare.  This  he  made  a 
prefentof  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  it  was  printed  'here 
1744,  in  lix  volumes  4to.  with  elegant  engravings,  by  Grave- 
lot,  at  the  expence  of  Sir  1  homas.  He  died  at  his  feat  in 
Suffolk,    April  5,   1746. 

HANNEKEM  (Mennon),  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  born 
at  Blaxen  in  Oldenbouig  in  i  595.  He  was  profelTor  of  Mo- 
rals, Theology,  and  the  Oriental  languages,  at  Marpurg.  He 
wrote  an  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  an  expofition  of  St.  Paul's 
Epiffle  to  the  Epheiians.     He  died  at  Lubeck  in  1671. 

Vol.  VII.  Y  HAN- 
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HANNEKEN  (Philip  Louis),  eldeft  foa  of  the  p-c^ 
ceding,  was  profeflbr  of  Eloquence  and  Hebrew  at  Gielfen 
in  1663.  He  publifhed  a  great  variety  of  works  principally  on 
fubjefts  of  theological  controverfy.  He  died  at  Wittenberg 
in  1706. 

HANNIBALIANUS  (Flavius  Claudius),  nephew  of 
Conftantine,  and  the  only  one,  of  the  whole  feries  of  Roman 
princes  in  any  age  of  the  Empire,  who  was  diftjnguifhed  by 
the  title  of  king.  The  emperor  affigned  him  the  city  of  Cae- 
farea  as  his  refidence  ;  and  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  the  lefs  Armenia,  as  his  kingdom.  He  was 
cruelly  murdered  by  Conflantius,  the  fon  and  fuccelTor  of 
Conftantine,  notwithfl^nding  he  had  married  the  Hfler  of  the 
emperor. 

HANNO,  king  of  the  Ammonifes.  AmbafTadors  were 
fent  by  David  to  compliment  him  en  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne.  Hanno's  courtiers  told  him,  that  their  men  were  fpies, 
in  confequence  of  which  he  fliaved  their  beards,  and  treated 
them  otherwife  with  great  indignity.  But  this  coil  him  his 
life  and  his  crown  ;  for,  David  deprived  him   of  both. 

HANNO,  a  Carthaginian  general,  employed  by  his  couri- 
trymen  to  make  the  circuit  of  Africa,  in  confequence  of 
which  he  explored  various  regions,  and  made  great  geogra- 
phical difcoveries,  Pliny  and  Plutarch  feverally  relate  a  curi- 
ous anecdote  of  this  Hanno.  He  had  by  much  perfeverance 
fo  tamed  a  lion,  that  it  followed  him  as  a  dog  and  carried  his 
baggage.  The  Carthaginians  thought  that  the  man,  who 
could  accomplifh  a  thing  feemingly  fo  impoflible  as  this, 
might  fucceed  in  whatever  he  undertook.  They  therefore 
banifhed  him,  that  he  might  not  carry  into  execution  any  de- 
figns  againft  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Some  fuppofed 
voyages  of  this  man  are  publifhed  in  the  Oxford  geogra- 
phers. 

HANNSACHS,  a  german  poet,  who  publifhed  his  works 
in  five  large  folio  volumes,  among  which  fomc  few  and 
thinly-fcattered  rays  of  genius  arc  to  be  found.  He  was  a 
native  of  Nuremberg. 

HANNEMAN  (Adrian),  a  native  of  the  Hague,  and 
an  eminent  painter.  He  fludied  the  works  of  Vandyke ; 
and  was  a  favourite  painter  with  Mary  princefs  of  Orange, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  FirfV.  Many  of  his  works  are  in 
England,  but  the  moft  coniiderable  abroad.  Some  of  his 
performances  are  in  the  chamber  of  flate  at  the  Hague. 

HAN  WAY  (Jonas),  a  benevolent  and  amiable  charafter, 
born  at  Portfmouth  in  1712.  He  was  at  a  very  early  age  bound 
apprentice  to  a  merchant  at  Liibon,  and  afterwards  connefted 
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Ih'mfelf  with  a  mercantile  houfe  at  Peterfburgh,  in  confeqiiencei 
of  which  he  was  induced  to  make  a  journey  into  i-^erfia.  On 
leaving  Uuiha  with  an  independent  fortune,  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  and  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  as  a  pri-^ 
vate  gentleman,  honourably  to  himfelf  and  ufcful  to  the  world. 
In  1753,  ^^  publiftied  an  account  of  his  travels  through 
RufTia  into  Perfia,  find  back  again  through  Rufiia,  Germany, 
and  Holland.  To  tliis  work  alfo  was  added  ah  account  of  the 
Revolutions  of  Perfia  during  the  prefent  century.  His  other 
publications  are  very  numerous,  moll  of  them  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  all  of  them  calculated  to  prove  him  an  excellent 
citizen  and  liberal-minded  man.  The  iiiftitution  of  the  Ma-^ 
rine  Society  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  a£livity  and  benevolence, 
the  ufefulnefs  of  which  requires  no  panegyric,  its  trueft  praife 
is  its  extraordinary  fuccefs.  This  was  the  favourite  objedl  of 
Mr.  Hanway's  care-  but,  in  1758,  he  was  alfo  particularly 
inftrumental  in  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Magdalen  charity. 
His  public  fpirit,  and,  above  all,  his  difintereftednefs  were  lb 
confpicuous,  that  a  deputation  of  the  principal  merchants  in 
London  waited  upon  the  earl  of  Bute,  when  prime  minifter,  and 
reprefented  to  him  that  an  individual  like  Mr.  Hanway,  who 
had  done  fo  much  public  good  to  the  injury  of  his  private 
fortune,  was  deferving  of  fome  lignal  mark  of  the  public 
efteem.  He  was  accordingly  made  a  commiffiorier  of  the 
navy,  a  fituation  which  he  held  more  than  twenty  years,  and, 
when  he  refigned,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  falary  for  life, 
on  account  of  his  knowni  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  univerfal 
charity.  To  enumerate  the  various  inftances  in  which  the 
benevolent  charafter  of  his  heart  were  fuccefsfuUy  exerted, 
would  be  no  eafy  tafk.  Sunday-fchools  in  a  great  meafure 
may  look  upon  Mr.  Planway  as  their  father ;  the  chimney- 
fweepers'  boys  are  much  indebted  to  his  humanity ;  and 
perhaps  there  never  was  any  public  calamity  in  any  part  of 
the  Britifli  empire  which  he  did  not  endeavour  to  alleviate/. 
tSo  greatly  and  fo  univerfally  was  he  refpefted,  that  when  he 
died,  in  1786,  a  fubfcription  of  many  hundred  pounds  was 
raifed  to  ere£t  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Some  may  think 
lb  whimlical  a  circumllance  not  worth  recording ;  but  Mr. 
Hanway  was  the  firll  perfon  who  ventured  to  walk  in  the 
llreets  of  London  with  an  umbrella;  he,  how^ever,  lived  to 
fee  them  brought  into  general  ufe.  The  great  charader  of 
his  numerous  works  is  a  ilrong  mafculinc  fpirit  of  good  fenfe, 
and  a  very  chaite  limplicity.  Li  his  private  life  he  was  re- 
markable for  the  ilricleft  integrity  of  conduct,  and  for  a 
franknefs  and.  candour  which  naturally  infpired  confidence. 
The  nunu^er  of  his  publications  amounted  to  almoil  feventy, 
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which  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Pugh,  a  gentleman  who  wrote 
his  life. 

HARDING  (Thomas),  a  famous  divine,  and  the  anta- 
gonifl  of  bifhop  Jewel,  was  born  at  Comb-Martin  in  De- 
vonfliire,  151 2.  His  fchool  education  was  at  Winchefter, 
v/hcnce  he  was  removed  to  New-college,  Oxford,  and  cho- 
fcn  fellow  there  in  1536.  Fie  was  afterwards  chofen  He- 
brew profeflTor  of  the  univerlity  by  Henry  Vlil,  and,  as  his 
religion  probably  kept  pace  with  the  king's,  fo  being  confe- 
quently  half  reformed  at  Henry's  death,  Edward  no  fooner 
afcended  the  throne,  than  Harding  became  a  very  good  Pro- 
teftant.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
fether  of  Jane  Grey:  he  had  the  honour  to  inftrucl  this 
young  lady  in  the  then  true  religion ;  but,  on  the  acccflion 
of  queen  Mary,  he  immediately  faw  his  error,  and  became  a 
confirmed  Papift.  There  is  a  curious  epiftle  preferved  by 
Fox,  faid  to  be  written  by  lady  Jane  to  Harding  on  his 
apodacy  ;  but  many  are  of  opinion,  and  not  without  reafon, 
that  the  violent  flaming  zeal,  with  the  coarfe  indelicate  lan- 
guage of  it,  can  never  be  the  genuine  effufion  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  young  lady  of  feventeen.  He  had  taken  his  degrees 
in  arts  :  in  1554,  he  proceeded  D.  D.  at  Oxford,  and  was 
the  year  after  made  treafurer  of  the  cathedral  of  Salifbury,  as 
he  had  been  a  little  before  prebeiidary  of  Winchefter.  When 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  being  deprived  of  his  prefer- 
ment, he  left  the  kingdom ;  and,  having  fixed  his  abode  at 
Louvain  in  Flanders,  he  became,  fays  Wood,  "  the  target 
of  Popery,"  in  a  warm  controverfy  with  bifhop  Jewel, 
againfl  whom,  between  1554  and  1567,  he  wrote  feven 
pieces. 

He  was  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  and  not  an  inelegant 
writer.  Humphrey,  in  his  *' Life  of  Jewel,"  comparing  him 
with  his  adverfary,  fays, — "  in  multis  pares  funt,  &  ambo 
doftrina?  &  eloquentia?  gloria  pra?cellentes,"  p.  142. 

HARDINGE  (Nicholas,)  of  Canbury,  near  Kingflon 
in  Surrey,  (brother  of  Caleb  Hardinge,  M.  D.  grandfon  of 
Sir  Robert  Hardinge  of  King's  Newton,  in  the  county  of 
Derbv,  Knt.  and  father  of  George  Hardinge,  efq.  of  the 
Middle-Temple,  bariifter,  an  eminent  counfel,  and  of  Henry, 
vicar  of  Kingflon)  fellow  of  King's  college,  ,  Cambridge, 
many  years  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  at  lafl  mem» 
bcr  of  parliament  for  Eye  in  Suffolk,  and  one  of  the  fccre- 
taries  of  the  treafury.  In  December,  1732,  he  was  ap- 
pointed law  reader  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  with  a  fa- 
lary  of  100 1.  He  married  in  December,  1738,  Jane  fecond 
daiightir  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  of  Wildernels  in  Kent  (chief 
juflice  of  the  Common  Picas),  and  filler  to  the  prefent  lord 
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Camden;  and  died  April  9,  1758.  His  library  was  fold  by 
auction  in  1759.  His  "  Dialogue  in  the  Senate-houfe  at 
Cambridge,"  is  preferred  in  the  *'  Poetical  Calendnr,"  Vol. 
IX.  p.  92,  and  his  "  Denhill  Iliad,"  a  poem  occafioned  by 
the  hounds  running  through  lady  Gray's  gardens  at  Denhill 
in  Eaft  Kent,  1747,  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  "  Sele£]t  Col- 
leftion,  1780,'*  p.  82.  His  Latin  poems  (in  every  mcafure 
and  ftyle)  are  much  admired.  Two  of  them  are  in  the 
**  Mufae  Anglicana?,"  and  another  in  the  **  Seleft  Collection," 
Vol.  VL  p.  87.  He  was  a  very  diHgent  and  able  officer  in 
both  his  departments  ,  and  thought  one  of  the  bell  claffical 
fcholars  of  his  age,  deeply  verfed  in  the  hiflory,  laws,  and 
conftitution,  of  England,  on  which  he  could  exprcfs  himfelf 
with  the  greateft  preciiion.  He  obliged  his  friends  with  an 
engraving,  by  Mr.  Vertue,  of  two  views  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary,  adjoining  to  the  fouth  iide  of  the  parochial  church  of 
Kingflon  upon  Thames,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  which 
feveral  Englifh  Saxon  kings  are  faid  to  have  been  crowned, 
which  was  ruined  in  1730  by  the  falling  down  of  one  of  the 
pillars  and  arch  next  the  church. 

HARDION  (James),  a  native  of  Tours,  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  was  a  very  accomplilhed  fcholar 
and  critic.  Many  of  his  didertations  are  publifhed  in  the 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,"  and  do  the  higheft  credit  to  his 
tafte,  acutenefs,  and  learning.  He  publiflied  alfo  a  "  Trea- 
tife  on  French  Poetry  and  Rhetoric,"  in  three  fmali  volume?, 
and  a  '*  Univerfal  Hiftory"  in  eighteen  volumes.  His  works 
are  much  admired  for  their  eloquence  and  ftylc,  and  for  eru- 
dition untin£lured  by  pedantry.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1766^ 
aged  eighty. 

HARDOUIN  (John),  a  French  Jefuit,  eminent  for  his 
great  parts,  learning,  and  fingularities  of  opinion,  was  born  of 
obfcu re  parents,  at  Kimper  in  Bretagne,  in  1647.  He  entered 
young  in  the  fociety  of  Jefults  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
liudy  of  the  belles  Icttres,  the  learned  languages,  hiftory,  phi- 
lofophy,  and  divinity.  In  1684,  he  publilTied,  in  4to,  a  work, 
intituled,  *'  Nummi  antiqui  populorum  <k  urbium  illuftrati :" 
in  which  he  often  gave  explications  very  fingular,  and  as  con- 
trary to  truth  as  to  good  fenfc.  The  fame  year,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Petavius,  *'  Themiflii  Orationes  xxxiii.  cum  no- 
tis,"  fol.  The  year  following,  in  5  vols.  4to,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Dauphin,  "  Plinii  Hiftonas  naturalis  libris  xxxvii,  inter- 
pretatione  &  notis  illuftrati."  Hitherto  he  confined  himfelf  to 
profane  learning,  where  his  whimlies  were  not  luppofed  ca- 
pable of  doing  much  harm  ;  but  now,  to  the  great  uneafinefs 
of  many  good  pcrfons,  he  was  going  to  tamper  with  religious 
fubjedts  ;   and,    in    1 687,,  he  publifhed   his    book  intituled, 
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**  De  Baptifmo  qujeflio  triplex."  Two  years  after  appeared  his 
**  Antirrhcticus  de  nummis  antlquis  coloniarum  &  munici- 
plornm,"  in  4to  ;  and  alio  "  S.  Joannis  Chrylbllomi  Epiftola 
ad  Caefarium  Monachnm,  notis  ac  diiTertatione  de  facramento 
pilaris,"  in  4to.  Le  Glerc  having  made  fonie  reflexions  upon 
^'  St.  Chiyfoftom'wS  Letter  to  Cgefarius,'*  Hardouin  replied,  in 
a  piece  printed  in  1690,  and  intituled,  ",  Defence  de  la  Lettre 
dc  S.  Jean  Chryfoftome,  addrelTeei  a  I'Auteur  de  la  Bibli- 
otheque  Univerfelle :"  to  which  Le  Clerc  returned  an  an- 
fvver  in  the  19th  volume  of  that  work. 

In  1693,  he  printed  at  Paris,  in  2  vols.  4to,  Chrono* 
logiai  ex  nummis  antiquis  reftituta?  prolufio,  de  nummis 
Herodiadum:'*  in  which  he  opened  more  fully  that  {Irange 
paradoxical  fyftem,  of  which  he  had  yet  done  little  more 
than  hint.  Ke  undertakes  to  prove  from  medals,  that  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  authors,  which  b.ave  puffed  upon  the  mo- 
derns for  ancient,  were  forged  by  lome  monks  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  gave  to  them  the  feveral  names  of  Ho- 
mer, Plato,  Ariflotle,  Plutarch,  &;c.  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Baiil,  Auguflin,  &c.  He  only  excepts  out  of  this  monkilTi 
inanufafture  thp  works  pf  Cicero,  Pliny's  **  Natural  Hif- 
tory,"^  Virgirs  ^'  Gcorgics,"  and  Horace's  "  Satires  and 
EpiftleSr"  i'hefe  he  fuppofes  the  only  genuine  monuments 
pf  antiquity  remaining,  except  fome  few  Infcriptions  and 
Faili:  and  with  the  alTiftance  of  thefe,  he  thinks,  that  thefc 
plonks  drew  up  and  fafhioned  all  the  other  ancient  wri- 
tings, as  Terence's  *'  Plays,"  Livy's  and  Tacitus's  "  Hif- 
tories,"  Virgil's  *«  Eneid,'*  Plorace's  "  Odes,"  &c.  Nay, 
lie  puflied  this  chimera  fo  far,  that  he  fancied  he  could  fee 
plainly  enough  that  iEneas  in  Virgil  was  defigned  for  Jefqs 
Chrifl:,  and  Horace's  miflrefs  Lalage  for  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion. An  abfurder  fyftem  never  came  out  of  the  brain  of 
inan ;  however,  he  appears  to  have  ferioufly  believed  it  him- 
felf,  and  was  perfuaded  that  his  reafons  for  it  were  clear  and 
evident;  though  he  would  not  publilh  them  to  the  world, 
|ior  explain  his  fyftem,  though  he  was  frequently  called  up- 
on fo  to  do.  1  his  work  was  fupprefled  by  public  authority 
at  Paris.  He  aftervyards  publilhed  "  A  Letter  upon  three  Sa- 
rnaritan' Medals  ;"  **  An  EiTay  towards  the  refloring  Chro- 
nology by  Medals  of  Conftantine's  Age,"  and  *'  A  Chro- 
nology of  the  C^ld  Teftament,  conformable  to  the  vulgar 
Tranflation,  illuftrated  by  ancient  Medals  :"  all  which  books 
"Vvere  jikewife  fupprelTed,  on  account  of  the  parodoxes  con- 
tained in  them. 

Hovvevpr,  he  continued  ilill  In  his  opinion ;  for,  in  his 
letters,  written  to  Monf.  Ballanfaux,  and  printed  at  Luxem- 
J)urg  in   170Q,  h^  fpeaks  pf '*  an  ^impious  fadion  begun  a. 

long 
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long  while  ago,  which  ftill  fubfifts,  and  Nvhich  by  forging 
an  infinite  number  of  writings,  that  feem  to  breathe  nothing 
but  piety,   appears  to    have   no  other  defign  than  to  remove 
God  out  of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  to  overturn  all  reli- 
gion."    Mr.  La  Croze  refuted  his  notion  concerning  the  for- 
gery of  the   antient   writmgs,  in  '*  DifTertations   hiftoriques 
fur  divers   fujets,  Rot.  1707;**  and  in  *'  Vindicias  veterum 
Scriptorum  contra  J.    Harduinum."      La   Croze  imagined, 
that  Hardouin  advanced  his  notions  in  concert  with  the  fo- 
ciety  of  Jefaits,  or  at  lea{lv;ith  his  fuperiors,  in  order  to  fet 
afide  the   ancient  Greek  and  Latin  facred   and  profane  wri- 
ters, and  fo  leave  all  clear  to  infallibility  and  tradition  only  ; 
but  Le  Clerc  was  of  opinion,  that  there  was   no  ground  for 
this  fuppofition.     In    1700,  there  was  pubiifhed   at  A  miter- 
ilam  a  volume  in  folio,  intituled,  *' Joannis   Harduini  opera 
fele£ta,  turn  quae  jampridem   f^arifiis  edita  nunc  emendatiora 
&  multo  au^liora  prodeunt,  tam  qu«    nunc  primum  edita.'* 
Thefe  fele£l  works  confi  11:  of  his  *'  Nummi  antiqui  populorum 
&  urbium  illuilrati ;"  **  De   Baptifmo  qu£eftio  triplex;    edi- 
tion of  *'  St.  Chryfoftom's  Letter  to  Casfarius,*'  with  the  dif- 
fertation  "  De  Sacramento  Altaris  ;'*  "  De  nummis  Hcrodia- 
dum;"  his  *'  Difcourfe  on  the  Lail  Supper,"  which  had  been 
printed  in  1693  ;  a  treatife  in  which  he  explains  the  medals  of 
the  age  of  Conflantine  ;   "  Chronology  of  the  old  Teftament, 
adjuftcd  by  the  Vulgate  tranflation,  and  iliuftrated  by  Me- 
dals ;'*  *'  Letters   to    M.  de  Ballanfaux  ;"   and  other  pieces. 
This  volume  made  a  great  deal  of  noife,    before  it  was  pub- 
lilTied.     The  author  had  correfted  what  he  thought  proper  iri 
the  works  he  had  already  publiflied  ;  and  then  put  them   into 
the   hands   of   a   bookfeller,    w^ho  undertook   to    print  them 
faithfully  from  the  copy  he  had  received.     He  began  the  im- 
prefiion  with  the  author's  confent,  and  was  conliderably  ad- 
vanced  in  it  :  when  the  clamour  raifed  againft  the  paradoxes 
in   thofe  works  obliged   Hardouin  to  fend   an  order  to    the 
bookfeller,    to   retrench    the  obnoxious    paflages.       But  the 
bookfeller  refufed  to  do  it,  and  wrote  an  anfwer  to  him,   al- 
leging the  reafons  of  his   refufal :    upon  which    was  ilTued 
♦'  A  Declaration  of  the   Father  Provincial  of  the  Jefuits,   and 
of  the  Superiors  of  their  houfcs  at  Paris,   concerning  a  new 
Edition  of  fome   works  of    Father   John   Hardouin   of  the 
fame  Society,   which  has  been  adually  made  contrary  to  their 
will   by  the  Sieur  de  Lorme,  Bookfeller  at  Amftcrdam,  &c." 
At  the  bottom   of  this   was   Hardouin's   recantation,    which 
runs  in  thefe  curious  terms :  '*  I  lubfcribe  lincerely  to  every 
thing  contamed  in  the  preceding  declaration  ;  I  heartily  con- 
demn in  my  writings  what  it  condemns  in  them,  and  particu-* 
iarly  what  1  have  faid  concerning  an  impious  faction,  which 
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had  forged  fome  ages  ago  the  greateft  part  of  the  ecclefiafllcal 
or  pro'ane  writings,  which  have  hitherto  been  confidered  as 
ancient.  1  am  extremely  forry  that  I  did  not  open  my  eyes 
beforesin  this  point.  1  think  myfelf  greatly  obnged  to  ray 
fuperiors  in  the  fociety,  who  have  affifted  me  in  ui veiling 
rnvfelf  of  my  prejudices.  1  promife  never  to  advance  in 
word  or  writing  any  thing  direiSly  or  indire£tly  contrary  to 
my  prelent  recantation.  And  if  hereafter  I  (hall  call  in  quef- 
tion  the  antiquity  of  any  writing  either  ecclefial^ical  or  pro- 
fane, which  no  perfon  before  ihall  have  charged  as  fuppofi- 
lltious,  1  will  only  do  it  by  propofing  my  reafons  in  a  writing 
publilhed  under  my  name,  with  the  permiflion  of  my  lupe- 
riors,  and  the  approbation  of  the  public  cenfors.  In  tefti- 
niony  of  which  1  have  figned,  this  27th  of  December,  170B, 
J.  hardouin,  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus," 

Here  we  have  a  notable  proof  of  the  glorious  latitude 
which  Jefuitical  morality  allowed  its  profeiTors  ;  for,  notwith- 
{landing  this  folemn  proteftaiion,  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  Hardouin  never  departed  a  tittle  from  his  opi-. 
iiions;  but,  on  the  contrary,  induftrioufly  cherifhed  and  pro- 
pagated them  to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life.  Thus  in  1723, 
when  he  reprinted  his  edition  of  Pliny  in  three  volumes 
folio,  he  greatly  augmented  it  with  notes,  in  which  were  dif- 
perfed  many  paradoxical. conceits,  tending  to  fupport  his  ge- 
neral fyflem  :  inlomuch,  that  Mr.  Crevier  and  father  Def- 
molets  of  the  Oratory  thought  themlelvts  obliged  to  point 
theni  out  to  the  public,  and  to  refute  them.  Notwithftanding 
the  clamour  raifed  againfl  this  Jeiuit  and  his  writings,  he  yet 
maintained  his  credit  fo  well  with  the  clergy  of  France,  that 
they  engaged  him  to  undertake  a  new  edition  of  *'  1  he 
Councils,"  and  gave  him  a  penfion  for  that  purpofc.  It  was 
printed,  1715,  in  12  vols,  folio,  at  the  royal  printing-houfe; 
but  the  fale  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the  parliament,  who  com^ 
millioned  fome  do6tors,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Dupin,  to  examine  it.  Thefe  dodors  gave  in  their  report, 
that  the  edition  Ihould  eicher  be  fuppreiicd,  or  at  leaft  cor- 
refled  in  a  great  number  of  places  ;  becaufe  it  contained 
many  maxims  injurious  to  the  do£trines  and  difcipline  of  the 
church  in  general,  and  to  thofe  of  the  Galilean  church  in 
particular,  and  becaul'e  fome  very  eflential  things  were  omit- 
ted, while  others  that  were  fputious  were  infeitcd. 
,  Father  Hardouin  died  at  Paris,  September  3,  1729,  in  his 
eighty-third  year ;  and  after  his  death,  a  volume  of  his 
"  Opufcula"  in  folio  was  publilhed  by  an  anonymous  friend. 
The  largeft  and  moft  lingular  of  thefe  is  intituled,.  *'  Athei 
dete6li;*'  among  whom  are  to  be  found  Janfenius,  Mal- 
brancht,    Thomafin,    Defcartes,     Regis,    Arnaud,    Nicole, 

Pafchal, 
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Pafchal,  Qiiefnel;  whofe  irreligion,  no  doubt,  confifled 
chiefly  in  their  being  enemies  to  the  Jefuits.  The  fociety, 
however,  thought  proper,  in  their  '*  .Viemoires  de  Trevoux," 
to  difown  any  concern  in  the  pubhcation  of  thefe  **  Opuf- 
cula ;"  and  affefled  to  cenfure  freely  the  errors  contained  in 
them. 

A  poHhumous  work  was  pnbUfhed  in  1766,  under  the  title 
of  *'  fonnnis  Harduini.  Jefuitae,  ad  Cenfuram  Scriptorum 
Veterum  Prolegomena,"  with  a  valuable  preface  by  Mr.  Bow- 
yer,  to  whom  a  curious  Latin  pamphlet  was  addreiled  on  that 
occaiion  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Caeiar  De  MiiTy. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  famous  Jefuit  with  a 
chara<Sleriflic  epitaph  by  M.  de  Boze. 

**  In  expe£tatione  judicii, 

Hie   jacet 

Hominum  paradoxotatos, 

Nalione  Gallus,  Religione  Romanus: 

Orbis  htterati  portcQtum  : 

Venerandae  antiquitatis  cukor  &  de(lru£lor. 

Dode  febricitans, 

Somnia  &  inaudita  commenta 

V''igilaiis  edjdit. 

Scepticum  pie  egit, 

Credulitate  puer,  audacia  juvenis,  deliriis  fenex.** 

HARDWICKE  (Philip  Yorke,  earl  of),  was  born 
at  Dover  in  Kent,  December  i,  169O  ;  and  educated  under 
Mr.  Samuel  Moriand,  of  BethnaUGreen,  in  claflical  and  ge- 
neral learning,  which  he  ever  cultivated  amidfl:  his  highefl 
employments.  He  ftudied  the  law  in  the  Middle  Temple; 
and,  being  called  to  the  bar  in  1714,  he  foon  became  very 
eminent  in  his  profeffion.  In  1718,  he  fat  in  parliament  as 
member  for  Lewes  in  Suflex  ;  and,  in  the  two  fuccelTive  par- 
liaments, for  Seaford.  March  1719-20,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  folicitor-general,  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
lord  chancellor  Parker :  an  obligation  he  never  forgot,  re- 
turning it  by  all  poffible  marks  of  perfonal  regard  and  affec- 
tion. The  trial  of  Mr.  Layer  at  the  king's  bench  for  high 
treafon,  November,  1722,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  fhew- 
ing  hiS  abilities  :  his  reply,  in  which  he  fummoned  up  late 
at  night  the  evidence  againll  the  prifoner,  and  anfwered  all 
the  topics  of  defence,  being  juftly  admired  as  one  of  the  ableft 
performances  of  that  kind  extant.  About  the  fame  time, 
be  gained  much  reputation  in  parliament,  by  opening  the 
bill  againft  Kelly,  who  had  been  principally  concerned  in  bi- 
jfhop  Atterbury's  plot,  as  his  fecretary.  February,  1723-4, 
he  was  appointed  attorney-general  ;  in  the  execution  of  which 
important  office,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  candour  and  le* 

nity. 
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nity.  As  an  advocate  for  the  crown,  he  fpoke  with  the  ve- 
racity of  awitiiefs  and  a  judge  :  and,  though  his  zeal  for  juf- 
ticeand  the  due  courfe  of  law  was  ftrong,  yet  his  tendernefsto 
the  fubjcdl,  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  was  fo  diftinguill^ied, 
that  upon  a  particular  occafion,  in  1733,  the  hovife  of  com- 
mons aflented  to  it  with  a  general  applaufe.  He  was  un- 
moved, by  fear  or  favour,  in  what  he  thought  right  and  legal ; 
and  often  debated  and  voted  againft  the  court,  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  South-Sea  company,  when  he  was  folicitor  ; 
and,  in  the  affair  of  lord  Derwentwater's  eftate,  when  he  was 
attorney-general.  Upon  the  rellgnation  of  the  great  feal  by 
peter  lord  King,  in  Oftober,  1733,  Sir  Pliilip  Yorke  was 
appointed  lord  chief-juftice  of  the  king's  bench.  He  was  foon 
after  raifedto  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  this  kingdom,  with 
the  title  of  lord  Hardwicke,  baron  of  Hardwicke,  in  the 
county  of  Glouceftcr,  and  called  to  the  cabinet  council.  The 
falary  of  chief-juftlce  of  the  kii^.g's  bench,  being  thought  not 
adequate  to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  that  high  office,  was 
raifed,  or^  the  -  advancement  of  lord  Hardwicke  to  it,  from 
2000  1.  to  40CO  I.  per  aun.  to  the  chief-juftice  and  his  fuccef- 
fors ;  his  lordihlp  refufing  to  accept  the  augmentation  of  it : 
and  the  adjulimcnt  of  the  two  vacancies  of  the  chancery  and 
king's  bench  (which  happened  at  the  fame  time)  between  his 
lordfhip  and  lord  Talbot,  upon  terms  honourable  and  fatis- 
faftory  to  both,  was  thought  to  do  as  much  credit  to  the 
wifdom  of  the  crown,  in  thofe  days,  as  ihc  haripony  and 
friendflilp,  with  which  they  co-operated  In  the  public  fervice, 
did  honour  to  themfeives.  In  the  midll  of  tlie  general  ap- 
probation, with  which  he  difcharged  his  office  there,  he  was 
called  to  that  of  lord  high  chancellor,  on  the  deceafe  of  lord 
Talbot,  February  17,   1736-7. 

The  integrity  and  abilipes  with  which  he  prcfidcd  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  during  the  fpace  of  almoft  twenty  years, 
appears  from  this  remarkable  circumftance,  that  only  three  of 
his  decrees  were  appealed  from,  and  even  thofe  were  after- 
wards affirmed  by  the  houfe  of  lords.  After  he  had  executed 
that  high  office  about  feventeen  years,  in  times  and  circum- 
llances  c  f  accumulated  difficulty  and  danger,  and  had  twice 
been  called  to  the  exerciie  of  the  office  of  lord  high  fteward, 
on  the  trials  of  peers  concerned  in  the  rebellion;  he  was, 
April  1754,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  an  earl  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  titles  of  vifcount  Koyflon,  and  earl  of  Hardwicke. 
This  favour  was  conferred  unafked,  by  his  fovereign,  who 
treated  him  through  the  whole  of  his  reign  with  particular 
^fteem  and  confidence,  and  always  fpoke  of  him  in  a  manner 
*  which  ihewed,  that  he  fet  as  high  a  value  on  the  man  as. 
on  the  mmifter.  His  refignation  of  the  great  feal,  in  No- 
vember, 
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vember,  1756,  gave  an  univerfal  concern  to  the  nation, 
however  divided  at  that  time  in  other  refpeifts.  But  he  Hill 
continued  to  ferve  the  public  in  a  more  private  llation  ;  at 
council,  at  the  houfe  of  k)rds,  and  upon  every  occafion 
where  the  courfe  of  public  bufinefs  required  it,  with  the 
fame  affiduity  as  when  he  filled  one  of  the  higheft  offices  in 
the  kingdom.  He  always  felt  and  exprelTed  the  trueft  af- 
feftion  and  reverence  for  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  his 
country:  this  rendered  him  as  tender  of  the  juft  prerogatives 
inverted  in  the  crown,  for  the  benefit  of  th^  whole,  as  watch- 
ful to  prevent  the  lealf  incroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
fubje^l.  The  part  which  he  a£led  in  planning,  introducing, 
and  fupporting,  the  **  Bill  for  abolifliing  the  heretable  Juril- 
dictions  in  Scotland,"  and  the  fhare  which  he  took,  beyond 
what  his  department  required  of  him,  in  framing  and  pro- 
moting the  other  bills  relating  to  that  country,  arofs;  from  his 
zeal  to  the  Proteftant  fucceflion,  his  concern  for  the  general 
happinefs  and  improvement  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  this  equal  and  limited  monarchv  ;  which  were  the 
governing  principles  of  his  public  conduft  through  life. 
And  thefe,  and  other  bills  which  might  be  mentioned,  were 
flrong  proofs  of  his  talents  as  a  legiflator.  In  judicature, 
his  firmnefs  and  dignity  were  evidently  derived  from  his  coa- 
fummate  knowledge  and  talents;  and  the  mildneis  and  huma^ 
nity,  with  which  he  tempered  it,  from  the  beft  heart.  He 
was  wonderfully  happy  in  his  manner  of  debating  caufes  upon 
the  bench.  His  extraordinary  difpatch  of  the  bulinefs  of  tlie 
court  of  chancery,  increafed  as  it  was  in  his  time,  beyond 
what  had  been  known  in  any  former,  was  an  advantage  to 
the  fuitor,  inferior  only  to  that  ariling  from  the  acknow- 
ledged equity,  perfpicuity,  and  precifion,  of  his  decrees. 
The  manner  in  which  he  prelided  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ad- 
ded order  and  dignity  to  that  allembly,  and  expedition  to  the 
buiinefs  tranfatied  tnere.  His  talents,  as  a  fpeaker  in  the  fe- 
nate  as  well  as  on  the  bench,  were  univerfally  admired : 
he  fpoke  with  a  natural  and  manly  eloquence,  without  falfe 
ornaments  or  petfonal  inveclives;  and,  when  he  argued,  his 
reafons  were  fupported,  and  llrengihened  by  the  moit  appoiite 
cafes  and  examples  winch  the  fubjedl  would  allow.  His 
manner  was  graceful  and  affe6ting  ;  modefl,  yet  command- 
ing; his  voice  peculiarly  clear  and  harmonious,  and  even 
loud  and  ilrong,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  With  thefe 
talents  for  public  fpeaking,  the  integrity  of  his  ch^rader  gave 
^  luftre  to  his  eloquence,  winch  thofe  who  oppofed  him  felt 
\n  the  debate,  and  which  operated  moft  powerfully  on  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  liv^rd  him  wjtl^  a  view  to  iniormatioa 
^nd  convit^tion. 

6  Con- 
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Convinced  of  the  great  principles  of  religion,  and  fleady  in 
his  praftice  of  the  duties  of  it,  he  maintained  a  reputation  of 
virtue,  which  added  dignity  to  the  llations  which  he  filled, 
and  authority  to  the  laws  which  he  adminiftered.  His  at- 
tachment to  the  national  church  was  accompanied  with  a 
full  convidion,  that  a  tender  regard  to  the  Rights  of  confci- 
cnce,  and  a  temper  of  lenity  and  moderation,  are  not  only 
right  in  themfelves,  but  mo(t  conducive  in  their  confeouences 
to  the  honour  and  interefl:  of  the  church.  The  ftrongert 
recommendation  to  him  of  the  clerirv,  to  the  ecclefiaftical  pre- 
ferments  in  his  .difpofal,  was  their  iitnefs  for  the  difcliargc 
of  the  duties  of  their  profeffion.  And  that  refpeflable  body 
owes  a  particular  obligation  to  his  Icrdihip,  and  his  prede- 
ceflbr  lord  Talbot,  for  the  oppofition  which  they  gave  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  to  the  "  A£l  for  the  more  eafy  recovery  of 
Tithes,  Church-rates,  and  other  eccleliaftical  Dues,  from 
the  People  called  Qiiakers,'*  which  might  have  proved  of 
dangerous  confequencc-s  to  the  rights  ai^d  property  of  the 
clergy;  though  it  had  paffed  the  other  houie,  and  was  known 
to  be  powerfully  fupported.  Many  fads  and  anecdotes  which 
do  him  honour  may  be  recoUefted  and  fet  down,  when  re- 
fentments,  partialities,   and  contefts,  are  forgot. 

The  amiablenefs  of  his  manners,  and  his  engaging  addrefs, 
rendered  him  as  much  beloved  by  thofe  who  had  accels  to 
him  as  he  was  admired  for  his  great  talents  by  the  whole 
nation.  His  conftitution,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  did 
not  feem  to  promife  fo  much  health  and  vigour  as  he  after- 
w^ards  enjoyed,  for  a  longer  period  than  ufually  falls  to  the 
Ihare  of  men  of  more  robufl:  habit  of  body.  But  his  care  to 
guard  agcdnd  any  exceifcs  -fecuied  to  him  an  almoft  uninter- 
rupted tenour  of  health:  and  his  habitual  inaftery  of  his 
paiTions  gave  him  a  iirmnefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind  una- 
bated by  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  ot  buiinefs;  from  the  daily 
circle  of  which,  he  role,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  converfation 
of  his  family  and  friends,  with  the  fpirirs  of  a  peribn  entirely 
vacant  and  difcngaged.  Till  the  latter  end  of  his  feventy- 
third  year,  be  preferved  the  appearance  and  vivacity  of 
yonth  in  his  countenance,  in  which  the  characters  of  dignity 
and  amiablenefs  were  remarkably  united:  and  he  fupported  the 
tedious  diforder  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  which  was  of 
the  dvfenterickind,  with  an  uncommon  reiignation,  and  even 
chearfulnefs,  till  the  clofe  of  life.  He  died,  in  his  Icventy- 
fourth  year,  at  his  houfe  in  Grofvenor-fcjuare,  March  6, 
1764.  His  body  lies  interred  at  VVimple  in  Cambridgefliire, 
by  that  of  his  lady,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles  Cocks, 
Efq.  of  Worcellerfhire,  and  niece  of  loid-chancellor  Som- 
mcis. 

HARDY 
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HARDY  (Alexander),  a  French  dramatift,  wrote  an 
incredible  number  of  pieces  for  the  theatre^  fonfie  fay  fo 
many  as  fix  hundred,  and  fome  even  more.  Of  thefe  how- 
ever no  more  remain  than  forty-one,  which  were  pubhfhed 
by  himfelf  in  fix  volumes  o£lavo.  He  had  a  remarkable  fa- 
'cilitv  in  writing ;  and  it  wa';  laid  that  he  would  Vv'rite  two 
thouland  lines  in  twenty-four  hours  :  in  three  days  his  play 
was  compoled,  learned,  and  a£tcd.  He  certainly  had  confi- 
derable  talents,  but,  asjie  was  very  necefl^.tous  and  compelled 
to  write  aaainft  time,  his  abilities  had  not  fair  fcope.  He 
was  the  firft  French  dramatift  who  introduced  the  cuilom  of 
being  paid  for  his   pieces.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1630.     • 

HARDY  (Charles),  was  the  grandion  of  a  diftin- 
guifhcd  naval  commander  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He 
was  a  gallant  and  able  officer ;  and,  paffing  through  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  his  profeffion  with  the  highefl:  reputation, 
was,  in  1779,  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  grand 
Weftern  fquadron.  He  died  of  an  inflammation  in  his  bowels 
in  the  fame  year  at  Spithead. 

HARE  (Dr.  Francis),  an  Englilh  bifhop,  of  whole 
birth  w^e  have  no  particulars,  was  bred  at  Eton  fchool,  and 
from  that  foundation  became  a  fellow  of  King's  college, 
Cambridge;  where  he  had  the  tuition  of  the  marquis  of 
Blandford,  only  Ion  of  the  illuftrious  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  appointed  him  chaplain  general  to  the  army.  He  after- 
wards obtained  the  deanery  of  Worcefter,  and  thence  was 
promoted  to  the  biiliopric  of  Chicheller,  which  he  held  with 
the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  to  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1740.  He  was  difmilTcd  from  being  chaplain  to  George  I. 
in  1 7 18,  by  the  llrength  of  party  prejudices,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Mofs  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  perfons  of  diflinguilhed 
rank  for  paVts  and  learning. 

About  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign  he  publifhed 
a  remarkable  pamphlet,  intituled,  *'  The  Difficulties  and 
Difcouragements  which  attend  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  the  Way  of"  private  Judgement:"  in  order  to  (hew,  that, 
fince  fuch  a  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  indifpenfable  duty, 
it  concerns  all  Chriftian  focieties  to  remove,  as  much  as 
poffible,  thofe  dilcourap:ements.  In  this  work,  his  manner 
appeared  to  be  fo  ludicrous,  that  the  convocation  fell  upon 
him,  as  if  he  were  really  againfl:  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures:  and  Whiilon  fays,  that,  finding  this  piece  likely  to 
hinder  that  preferment  he  was  feeking,  lie  aimed  to  conceal 
his  being  the  author.  The  fame  writer  charges  him  with 
being  firongly  inclined  to  Sccpticifm  ;  that  he  talked  ludi- 
croufly  of  facred  matters  ;  and  that  he  would  offer  to  lay  wa- 
gers, about  the   fulfilling  of  Scripture  prophecies.     But  the 
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principal  ground  for  thefe  invidious  Inilnuations  feems  to  be. 
that^  though  he  never  denied  the  genuinenefs  of  the  apoftoHcal 
Gohftitutions  (of  which  by  the  bve  he  procured  for  Whilloii 
the  collation  of  two  Vienna  MSS.),  yet  **  he  was  not  firm 
believer  enough^  nor  ferious  enough  in  Chriftianity,  to  ha- 
zard any  thing  ni  this  world  far  their  reception."  He  pub- 
lifhed  many  pieces  againft  bilhop  Hoadly,  in  the  Bangorian 
Gontroverfy,  as  it  is  called;  and  alfo  other  learned  works, 
which  were  colle£led  after  his  death,  and  publifhed  in  four 
volumes,  8vo.  2.  An  edition  of  *'  Terence,'*  with  notes, 
in  4to.  3.  *'  The  Book  of  Pfalms  in  the  Hebrew,  put  into 
the  original  poetical  Metre,"  4to.  In  this  laft  work,  he 
pretends  to  have  difcovered  the  Hebrew  metre,  which  was 
fuppofed  to  be  irretrievably  loft.  But  his  hypothefis,  though 
defended  by  fome,  yet  has  been  confuted  by  feveral  learned 
men,  particularly  by  Dr.  Lowth  in  his  "  Metricas  Hareanas 
brevis  confutatio,"  annexed  to  his  lectures  **  De  Sacra  Poeli 
Hebraiorum." 

HARIOT  (Thomas),  an  eminent  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Oxford,  or,  as  Anthony  Wood  exprelTes  it,  *'  tum- 
bled out  of  his  mother's  womb  in  the  lap  of  the  Oxonian 
Mufes,"  in  1560.  Having  been  inibu£\ed  in  grammar- learn- 
ing in  that  city,  he  became  a  commoner  of  St.  Mary-hall, 
yvhere  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  I579«  He  had  then 
fo  diftinguilhed  himfelf,  by  his  uncommon  fkill  in  mathema- 
tics, as  to  be  recommended  foon  after  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
as  a  proper  preceptor  to  him  in  that  fcience.  Accordingly, 
that  noble  knight  became  his  iirft  patron,  took  him  into  his 
family,  and  allowed  him  a  handfome  pension.  In  1585,  he 
was  fent  over  by  Sir  Walter  with  his  firfc  colony  to  Virginia; 
where,  bemg  fettled,  he  was  employed  in  difcovering  and  fur- 
veying  that  country,  in  obferving  what  commodities  it  pro- 
duced, together  with  the  manners  and  cuiloms  of  its  inha- 
bitants. He  publifhed  an  account  of  it  under  this  title,  "  A 
brief  and  true  Report  of  the  Newfoundland  of  Virginia;" 
which  Vv^as  reprinted  in  the  third  voyage  of  Hakluyt's 
**  Voyages."  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  introduced 
by  his  pati'on  to  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  who  "  finding  him,"  fays  V/ood,  *'  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  an  affable  and  peaceable  nature,  and  well  read 
in  the  obfcuie  parts  of  learning,"  allowed  him  a  yearly  pen- 
lion  of  120I.  About  the  fame  time,  Robert  Hues,  well 
known  by  his  **  Treatife  upon  the  Globes,"  and  Walter  War- 
ner, who  is  faid  to  have  commuHicated  to  the  famous  Harvey 
the  fiift  hint  concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  being 
lx>th  of  them  mathematicians,  received  pcnfions  from  him  of 
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lefs  value.  So  that  in  1606,  when  the  earl  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  h'fe,  Hariot,  Hues,  and  Warner,  were  his 
conftant  companions,  and  were  ufually  called  the  earl  of 
Northumberland's  Magi.  They  had  a  table  at  the  carl's 
charge,  who  did  conftantly  converfe  with  them,  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  his  confinement ;  as  did  alfo  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, who  was  then  in  the  Tower.  Hariot  lived  for  fomc 
time  at  Sion-college,  and  died  in  London,  July  2,  162 1,  of  a 
cancer  in  his  lip.  He  was  univerfally  efleemcd  on  account  of 
his  learning.  When  he  was  bat  a  young  man,  he  was  ftyled 
by  Mr.  Hakluyt  *'  Juvenis  in  difcipiinis  mathematicis  excel- 
lens;"  and  by  Camden,  **  Mathematicus  infignis."  A  MS. 
of  his,  intituled  '*  Ephemeris  Chryrometrica,"  is  preferved 
in  Sion-college  library  ;  and  his  **  Artis  AnalyticcC  Praxis" 
was  printed  after  his  death,  in  a  thin  folio,  and  dedicated  to 
Henry  earl  of  Northumberland.  Des  Cartes  is  faid  to  have 
been  obliged  to  this  book  for  a  great  many  of  his  improve- 
menls  in  algebra. 

As  to  his  religion,  Wood  fays,  that,  *'  notwithftanding 
his  great  fkill  in  mathematics,  he  had  ftrange  thoughts  of 
the  Scripture,  always  undervalued  the  old  flory  of  the  Crea- 
tion of  tlie  World,  and  could  never  believe  that  trite  pofition, 
*  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.*  He  made  a  Philofophical  Theology, 
wherein  he  call  off  the  Old  Teftament,  fo  that  confequently 
the  New  would  have  no  foui'idation.  He  was  a  Deiil,  and 
his  dodrine  he  did  impart  to  the  earl,  and  to  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, when  he  was  compiling  the  *  Hiftory  of  the  World,' 
and  would  controvert  the  matter  with  eminent  divines  of  thofe 
times  ;  who  therefore,  having  no  good  opinion  of  him,  did 
look  on  the  manner  of  his  death,  as  a  judgement  upon  him 
for  thofe  matters,  and  for  nullifying  the  Scripture."  Wood 
mentions  no  authority  for  this  ailertion:  and  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  Hariot  aiTures  us  himlelf,  that  when  he  was  with 
the  firft  colony  fettled  in  Virginia,  in  every  town  where  he 
came,  "  he  explained  to  them  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  &c. 
And  though  I  told  them,"  fays  he,  *'  the  book  materially  and 
of  itfelf  was  not  of  fuch  virtue  as  I  thought  they  did  conceive, 
but  only  the  dodrine  therein  contained;  yet  would  many  be 
glad  to  touch  it,  to  embrace  it,  to  kifs  it,  to  hold  it  to  their 
breads  and  heads,  and  llroke  over  all  their  bodies  with  it,  to- 
fhew  their  hungry  defiresof  that  knowledge  which  was  fpoken 
of."  To  which  we  may  add,  that,  if  Hariot  was  reputed  a 
Delft:,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  Dr.  Corbel,  an  ortho- 
dox divine,  and  fucceflivcly  bifliop  of  Oxford  and  Norwich, 
fending  a  poem,  dated  December  9,  16  iS,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Aylefbury,  when  the  comet  appeared,  fhould  fpeak  of 
*'  ■  Deep  Harlot's  mine, 

**  In  which  there  is  no  drofs,  but  ail  refine." 

Laftly, 
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Lallly,  It  is  very  unlikely  that  his  noble  executors,  Sir 
Thomas  Aylefburv  and  Robert  Sidney,  vifcount  Lifle,  would 
have  fuffered  an  infcription  to  be  engraved  upon  his  monu- 
ment in  St.  Chriftopher's  church,  which  might  have  been 
contradicted  by  all  the  town,  if  it  had  been  faife,  and  which, 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  an  infidel,  would  have 
been  ridiculous  ; 

**  Qui  omnes  fcientias  calluit,  &  in  omnibus  excelluit : 

"  Mathematicis,  Fhilofophicis,   Theologicis, 

**  Veritatis  indagator  ftudioiiffimus, 

*'  Dei  Triniunius  cuitor  piiffimus." 

HARLEY  (Robert),  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford  and  earl 
Mortimer,  and  lord  high  treafurer  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  was  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Edward  Harlev,  and  born  at 
London,  in  Bow-flreet,  Covent  Garden,  December  5,  i66r. 
He  was  educated  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birch,  at  Shilton,  near 
Burford,  Oxfordfhire,  which,  though  a  private  fchool,  was 
remarkable  for  producing  at  the  fame  time  a  lord  high  trea- 
furer, viz.  lord  Oxford;  a  lord  high  chancellor,  viz.  lord 
Harcourt  ;  a  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  Common  pleas,  viz. 
lord  Trevor ;  and  ten  members  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons, 
who  were  all  contemporaries,  as  well  at  fchool  as  in  parlia- 
ment. Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extenfwe  know- 
ledge and  learning,  which  rendered  him  afterwards  fo  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  world.  At  the  Revolution,  Sir  Edward 
Harley,  and  this  his  eldeft  fon,  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  at  their 
own  expence;  and,  after  the  acceffion  of  king  V/iUiam  and 
queen  Mary,  he  was  firlt  chofcn  member  of  parliament  for 
Tregony  in  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  ferved  for  the  town 
of  Radnor,  till  he  was  called  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  In 
1690,  he  was  chofen  by  ballot  one  of  the  nine  members  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  commiffioners  for  ftatingthe  public 
accounts  ;  and  alfo  one  of  the  arbitrators  for  uniting  the  two 
India  companies.  In  1694,  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  ordered 
Mr.  Harley,  November  19,  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill  "  For 
,the  frequent  meeting  and  calling  of  parliaments  ;"  which  he 
accordingly  did  upon  the  22d,  and  it  was  received  and  agreed 
to  by  both  houfcs,  without  any  alteration  or  amendment. 
On  February  11,  1 701-2,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons ;  and  that  parliament  being  diifolved  the  fame 
year  by  king  William,  and  a  new  one  called,  he  was  again 
chofen  fpeaker  December  31  following,  as  he  was  in  the  tirft 
parliament  called  by  queen  Anne. 

April  17,  1704,  he  was  fworn  of  her  majefty*s  privy  coun- 
cil;  and,  May  i8th  following,  fworn  in  council  one  of  the 
2  principal 
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phncipal  fecretaries  of  ftate,n3elng  alfo  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  at  the  fame  time.  In  1706,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commlffioners  for  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scot- 
land, which  took  efFeft ;  and  refigned  his  place  of  principal 
fecretary  of  Hate  in  February  1707-8.  Auguft  10,  1710,  he 
was  conftituted  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafary,  alfo 
chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer.  On  the 
8th  of  March  following,  he  was  in  great^danger  of  his  hfe; 
the  marquis  of  Guifcard,  a  french  papiil,  then  under  exa- 
mination of  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  at  Whitehall, 
ilabbing  him  with  a  penknife,  which  he  took  up  in  the  clerk*s 
room,  where  he  waited  before  he  was  examined.  Guifcard 
was  imprifoned,  and  died  in  Newgate  the  17th  of  the  fame 
month :  whereupon  an  a£l  of  parliament  paiTed,  making  it 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  attempt  the  Hfe  of  a  privy 
counsellor  in  the  execution  of  his  office;  and  a  claufe  was 
inferted  **  To  juftify  and  indemnify  all  perfons,  who  in  af- 
lifting  in  defence  of  Mr.  Harley,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
when  he  was  flabbed  By  the  fieur  de  Guifcard,  and  in  fecuring 
him,  did  give  any  wound  or  bruife  to  the  faid  lieur  de  Guifcard, 
whereby  he  received  his  death."  The  wound  Mr.  Harley, 
had  received  confined  him  fome  weeks;  but  the  houfe  being 
informed  that  it  was  almoft  healed,  and  that  he  would  in  a 
fewdavs  come  abroad,  refolved  to  congratulate  his  efcape  and 
recovery  ;  and  accordingly,  upon  his  attending  the  houfe  on 
the  26th  of  April,  the  fpeaker  addreffed  him  in  a  very  re- 
fpeftful  fpeech,  to  which  Mr.  Harley  returned  as  refpeflful 
an  anfwer.  They  had  before  addreffed  the  queen  on  this 
alarming  occafion. 

in  1711,  queen  Anne,  to  reward  his  many  eminent  Ter- 
vices,  was  pleafed  to  advance  him  to  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  fiyle  and  titles  of  baron  Harley  of  VVigmore, 
in  the  county  of  Hereford,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  earl  Mor- 
timer, with  remainder,  for  want  of  iffue  male,  of  his  x?wn 
body,  to  the  heirs  male  of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  knight  of  the 
Badi,  his  grandfather.  May  29,  171 1,  he  was  appointed  lord 
high-trealurer  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  Auguft  15th  following, 
at  a  general  court  of  the  South-Sea  company,  he  was  chofen 
their  governor,  as  he  had  been  their  founder  and  chief  regu- 
lator. Odober  26,  1 7 12,  he  was  elected  a  knight  compa- 
nion of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  garter.  July  27,  1 7 14,  he 
refigned  his  flafFof  lord  high-treafurer  of  Great  Britain,  at  Kcn- 
fington,  into  the  queen's  hand,  fhe  dying  upon  the  ifl  of 
Auguft  following.  June  lo,  17 15,  he  was  impeached  by 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  high-treafon,  and  high  crimes 
and  mifdemeanors ;  and,  on  July  the  16th,  was  committed  to 
the  tower  by  the  Houfe   of  Lords»  where  he  fuffered  con- 
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finementtill  July  i,  1717,  and  then,  after  a  public  tria^,  was 
acquitted  by  his  peers.  He  died  In  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 
May  21,  1724,  after  having  been  twice  married.  Pope  has 
celebrated  his  memory  in  the  following  lines: 

*'  A  foul  fupreme,  in  each  hard  inftance  tried. 
Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride, 
The  rage  of  power,   the  blaft  of  public  breath, 
The  luft  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death.'* 

From  our  account  of  this  noble  lord,  he  muft  naturally 
pafs  for  a  very  great  as  well  as  good  man  ;  yet  he  has  been 
reprefented  by  others  as  very  remote  from  either  greatnefs 
or  goodnefs ;  and  particularly  by  the  late  lord  Bolingbroke,  in 
his  curious  *'  Letter  to  Sir  William  Windham,"  where  the 
portrait  given  of  him  is  not  only  mean,  but  odious.  How- 
ever, as  it  is  but  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  lord  Oxford  had 
his  allay  of  infirmities,  notwlthftanding  the  fine  things  that 
were  faid  of  him,  and  the  honours  that  were  done  to  him ; 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  reafonable  not  to  believe  all 
that  contemporary  minlfters  fav  of  each  other,  and  efpecially 
when  they  have  quarrelled.  He  was  a  great  encourager  of 
learning,  and  not  only  fo,  but  the  greatefl  colIe£lor  in  his 
time  of  all  curious  books  in  print  and  manufcrlpt,  efpecially 
thofe  concerning  the  hlflory  of  his  own  country,  which  were 
preferved  and  much  augmented  by  the  earl  his  fon.  He  was 
alfo  a  man  -.of  tafle  and  letters  himfelf;  and  under  this  cha- 
ra£ler  we  find  a  propofal  addreflcd  to  him  by  Dr.  Swift,  "for 
corre6ling,  improving,  and  afcertaining  the  Englifh  tongue." 

HARMER  (Thomas),  a  dilTenting  minifler  at  Water- 
field,  in  Suffolk ; ,  was  much  and  defervedly  efteemed  in  the 
literary  world.  His  moft  important  and  valuable  work  was, 
**  Obfervations  on  Paffages  of  Scripture,*'  in  four  volumes, 
o6tavo.  This  has  gone  through  different  editions,  and,  as 
the  author  had  the  advantage  of  Sir  John  Claudius's  manu- 
fcrlpts,  great  light  is  thrown  on  his  performances,  not  only 
on  fcripture,  but  on  the  manners  of  the  Eaft.  Mr.  Hanner 
alfo  publlfhed  *'  Notes  on  Solomon's  Song."  He  was  emi- 
nently diflinguiflied  for  his  accomplilhments  In  oriental  learn- 
ing, and  for  his  ikill  in  the  fludy  of  antiquities.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  1788. 

HARMODIUS,  the  friend  of  Ariflogiton,  who  In  con- 
junftion  delivered  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Piiif- 
tratidiie.  They  received  immortal  honour  from  their  fellow- 
cltizens;  and  have  been  celebrated  in  every  age  and  country 
■where  the  value  of  liberty  was  known.  See  an  account  of 
thofe  deliverers  of  their  country  in  Herodotus — Beloe's 
Tranllation,  Vol.  IL  p.  420. 
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"  HAROLD,  fucceflbr  to  the  crown  of  England,  at  the  death 
of  Edward  the  Confeflbr.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  William 
the  firft.  aduated  by  courage,  refentraent,  and  anibition,  in- 
vaded England  with  his  Norman  army.  Harold  gave  him 
battle  in  perfon,  and  the  Englilh  and  Normans  prepared  for 
this  important  decifion  at  Haftings.  This  terminated  in  fa- 
vour of  William;  for,  Harold  was  flain  by  an  arrow  as  he  was 
combating  with  great  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
With  this  prince  terminated  the  authority  of  the  anglo-laxon 
monarch s,  who  had  governed  England  for  the  fpace  of  fix 
hundred  years. 

HARPALUS,  a  great  aflronomer,  who  flourifhed  about 
480  years  before  Chrifl.  He  correfted  the  cycle  of  eight 
years,  invented  by  Cleoflratus,  and  in  its  {lead  propofed  a 
new  one  of  nine  years,  in  which  he  fuppofed  that  the  fun 
and  moon  returned  to  the  fame  point;  but  this  cycle  of  Har- 
palus  was  afterwards  altered  by  Meton,  who  added  ten  years 
to  it. 

HARPOCRATION  (Valerius),  an  ancient  rhetori- 
cian of  Alexandria,  has  left  us  an  excellent  *'  Lexicon  upon 
the  ten  Orators  of  Greece ;"  for  diat  is  the  title  ufually 
given  to  it,  though  Meurlius  will  have  it,  that  the  author  in- 
fcribed  it  only  As^f/^ ;  and  he  is  followed,  in  this  opinion,  by 
James  Gronovius.  Harpocration  fpeaks  in  this  work,  with 
much  feeming  exa£lnefs,  of  magiftrates,  pleadings  at  th^  bar, 
places  in  Attica,  names  of  men  who  had  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  the  republic,  and  of  every  thing,  in  fliort, 
which  has  been  faid  to  the  glory  of  this  people  by  their  orators. 
Aldus  firft  publlflied  this  Lexicon  in  greek  at  Venice,  1603, 
in  folio;  many  learned  men,  as  Meurfius,  Mauffac,  Valefius, 
have  laboured  upon  it;  and  James  Gronovius  gave  an  edition 
of  it  at  Leydcn,  1696,  in  4to. 

HARRINGTON  (Sir  John),  an  ingenious  Englifh  poet, 
was  the  fon  of  John  Harrington,  Efq.  who  was  imprifoned  in 
the  tower,  under  queen  Mary,  for  holding  a  correfpondence 
with  the  lady  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he  continued  in  great 
favour  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Sir  John  was  born  at  Kel- 
fion,  near  Bath,  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  had  queen  Elizabeth 
for  his  godmother.  He  was  infl;ru£led  in  claffical  learning 
at  Eton-fchool,  and  from  removed  to  Cambridge,  where 
Jie  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Before  he  was  thirty,  he  pnb- 
lilhed  atranflation  of  Ariofto's  **Or!undo  ir  ariofo,"  by  which 
he  gained  a  coiifiderable  reputatioFv^  and  for  which  he  is  now 
principally  known.  He  was  knighted  in  the  field  by  the  earl 
of  Effex,  wh\ch  gave  much  offence  to  the  queen,  who  was 
fparing  of  fucli  honours,  and  chofe  to  confer  thtin  heifc;f.  In 
the  reign  of  James,   he  was  created  knight  of  the  gath  ;  and, 
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being  a  courtier,  prefented  a  MS.  to  prince  Henry,  levelled 
chiefly  againfl  the  married  bifhops,  which  was  intended  only 
for  the  private  life  of  his  royal  highnefs  ;  but,  being  pubHHied 
afterwards,  created  great  clamour,  and  made  feveral  of  the 
clergy  fay,  that  his  conduct  was  of  a  piece  with  his  doctrines ; 
fince  he,  together  with  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter,  fupported 
Sir  Walter  Raleio^h  in  his  fuit  to  queen  Elizabeth  for  the 
manor  of  Banwell,  belonging  to  the  bifhopric  of  Bath  and 
Wells  ;  on  a  prefumption,  that  the  Right  Rev.  Incumbent  had 
incurred  a  pramunircy  by  marrying  a  fecond  wife.  Wood's 
account  of  it  is  this :  *'  That  Sir  John  Harrington,  being 
minded  to  obtain  the  favotir  of  prince  Henry,  wrote  a  dlf- 
courfe  for  his  private  ufe,  Intituled,  'A  brief  View  of  the 
State  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  It  flood  in  Queen  Eliza- 
l>eth's  and  King  James's  Reign,  to  the  year  1608.'  This 
book  Is  no  more  than  a  chara£ler  and  hlflory  of  the  bifhops 
of  thofe  times,  and  was  written  to  the  faid  prince  Henry,  as 
an  additional  fupply  to  the  Catalogue  of  Bifhops  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Godwin,  upon  occafion  of  that  proverb." 

*  Henry  the  eighth  pulled  down  monks  and  their  cells, 
Henry  the  ninth  fhall  pull  downbiHiops  and  their  bells.' 

*' In  the  fald  book  the  author  Harrington  doth,  by  imi- 
tating his  godmother,  queen  Elizabeth,  ihew  himfelf  a  great 
enemy  to  married  bifhops,  efpecially  to  fuch  as  had  been  mar- 
ried twice ;  and  many  things  therein  are  faid  of  them,  that 
"Were  by  no  means  fit  to  be  publifhed,  being  written  only  for 
private  ufe.  But  fo  It  was,  that  the  book  coming  into  the 
the  hands  of  one  John  Chetwind,  grandfon  by  a  daughter  to 
the  author,  a  perfon  deeply  principled  in  prefbyterian  tenets, 
did,  when  the  prefs  was  open,  print  it  at  London  in  1653; 
and  no  fooner  was  it  pubHfhed,  and  came  into  the  hands  of 
many,  but  it  was  exceedingly  clamoured  at  by  the  loyal  and 
orthodox  clergy,  condemning  him  that  publifhed  it." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the  time  of  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's birth,  nor  are  we  more  certain  about  that  of  his 
death ;  but,  as  the  former  may  be  moft  probably  placed  about 
the  middle  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  fo  we  think  the  latter 
might  happen  towards  the  latter  end  of  king  James's.  We 
will  fubjoin  an  epigram,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  poetry;  fince 
Ills  productions  in  this  way  are  not  every  day  to  be  met 
with. 

'«  In  Co  r  n  u  t  u  m. 


What  curl'd  pale  youth  is  he  that  fitteth  there. 
So  near  my  wife,  and  whifpers  in  her  car, 
4^ 
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And  takes  her  hand  in  his,  and  foft  doth  wring  her, 
Sliding  her  ring  flill  up  and  down  her  finger  ? 
Sir,  'tis  a  proftor,  feen  in  both  the  laws, 
Retained  by  her  in  fome  important  caufe; 
Prompt  and  difcreet  both  in  his  fpeech  and  a6lion. 
And  doth  her  bufinefs  with  great  fatisfadion. 
And  think'!!  thou  fo  ?  a  horn-plague  on  thy  head  ! 
Art  thou  fo  like  a  fool,  and  wittol  led, 
To  think  he  doth  the  bufinefs  of  thy  wife  ? 
He  doth  thy  bufinefs,  1  dare  lay  my  life." 

A  mifcellaneous  colle£lion  of  Harrington's  works,  in  profe 
and  verfe,  was  publifhedby  the  Rev.  Henry  Harrington,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Nugae  Antique,"  which  contains  many 
curious  things.  ,  Sir  John  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  hitfory  of 
his  own  times,  but  he  did  not  live  to  execute  it.  He  died  ill 
1612,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

HARRINGTON  (James),  an  eminent  political  writer, 
was  born  in  January  161 1  ;  being  the  elded  fon  of  Sir  Sap- 
cote  Harrington,  and  Jane  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Samuel 
of--Upton,  in  Northamptonfliire,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
When  he  had  made  a  progrefs  in  claffical  learning,  he  was 
admitted  m  1629  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Trinity-college, 
in  Oxford,  and  placed  under  JVIr.  Chilhngworth,  who  had 
lately  been  eledled  fellow  of  that  colleger  from  w'hom  he  might 
poffibly  acquire  fome  portion  of  that  fpirit  of  reafoning  and 
thinking  for  himfelf,  which  afterwards  fhone  forth  fo  con- 
fpicuouily  in  his  writings.  About  three  years  after,  his  father 
died;  upon  which  he  left  the  univerfity,  and  began  to  think  of 
travelling,  having  previoufly  furnifhed  himfelf  with  the  know- 
ledge of  feveral  foreign  languages  for  that  purpofe.  His  firft 
flep  was  into  Holland,  then  the  principal  fchool  of  martial 
difcipline ;  and,  what  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  affefted  him 
more  fenfibly,  a  country  wonderfully  flourifhing,  under  the 
aufpices  of  liberty,  commerce,  flrength,  and  grandeur.  Here 
it  is  probable  that  he  began  to  make  government  the  fubje6t 
of  his  meditations ;  for,  he  was  often  heard  to  fay,  that,  *'  be- 
fore he  left  England,  he  knew  no  more  of  anarchy,  monarchy, 
ariftocracy,  democracy,  oligarchy,  or  tlie  like,  than  as  hard 
words,  whofe  fignification  he  found  in  his  di£lionary."  On 
coming  into  the  Netherlands,  he  entered  a  volunteer,  and  fo 
continued  fome  months,  in  lord  Craven's  regiment ;  during 
which  time,  beinj^  much  at  the  Hague,  he  had  the  farther  op- 
portunity of  accomplifhing  himfelf  in  two  courts  ;  namely, 
thofc  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
daughter  of  our  James  I.  who  was  then  a  fugitive  in  Holland. 
He^was  taken  into  great  favour  by  this  princefs,  and  alfoby  the 
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prince  ele£lor,  whom  he  attended  to  Copenhagen,  when  his 
highnefs  paid  a  vifit  to  tlie  king  of  Denmark ;  and,  after  his 
return  from  traveUing,  was  entrnfted  by  him  with  the  affairs  of 
the  palatinate,  fo  far  as  tliey  were  tranfafted  at  the  Britilh 
court. 

He  flayed,  however,  but  a  ihort  time  in  Holland  ;  no 
temptations  or  offers  could  divert  or  reftrain  him  from  the  re- 
folution  he  had  formed  to  travel,  and  vheretore,  taking  Flan- 
ders in  his  way.  he  fet  out  on  a  tour  through  part  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Italv.  While  he  was  at  Rome,  the  pope  per- 
formed the  ceremony  6fconfccrating  wax-lights  on  Candlemas- 
day.  When  his  holinefs  had  fandtified  th'efe  torches,  they 
were  diOributed  among  the  people,  who  fought  for  them  very 
eaf^erly.  Harrington  was  defirous  to  have  one  of  them  ;  but, 
perceiving  that  it  was  not  to  be  obtained  without  kiffing  the 
pone's  toe,  he  declined  to  accept  ir  on  fuch  a  condition.  His 
companions  were  not  (o  fcrupulous,  and  when  they  came 
home  fpoke  of  his  fqueamilhnefs  to  the  king.  The  king  told 
him,  "  he  might  have  done  it  only  as  a  piece  of  refpe6t  to  a 
temporal  prince;**  but  Harrington  replied,  that  *'fincehehad 
the  honour  to  kifs  his  majefty's  hand,  be  thought  it  beneath 
him  to  kifs  any  other  orince's  foot.*'  He  is  faid  to  have  pre- 
ferred Venice  to  all  other  places  in  Italy,  as  he  did  its  govern- 
ment to  that  of  the  whole  world  ;  it  being,  in  his  opinion,  im- 
mutable by  any  external  or  internal  caufes,  and  to  iinilb  only 
with  mankind.  Here  he  culiivated  an  acquaintance  with  all 
the  men  of  letters,  and  furnifhed  himfelf  with  tlie  moft  valuable 
books  in  the  italian  tongue,  fuch  efpecially  as  were  written 
upon  politics  and  government. 

After  having  thus  feen  Italy,  France,  the  Low-countries, 
Denmark,  and  fome  parts  of  C^ermany,  lie  returned  home  to 
England,  perfectly  accomplifhed.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  1642,  he  manilefllv  iided  v/ith  the  parliament,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  a  feat  in  the  houfe,  but  coukLnot.  His 
inclination  to  letters  kept  him  from  feeking  pubhc  em- 
ploymr'nts,  fo  that  we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  1^46;  when 
attending  out  of  curio(ity  the  commiffi oners,  appointed  by 
parliament  to  bring  Charles  1.  from  Newcaftle  nearer  to  Lon- 
don, he  was  by  fome  of  them  named  to  wait  on  his  majcfly, 
as  a  perfon  known  to  him  before,  and  engaged  to  no  party  or 
fa£lion.  The  king  approved  the  propofal,  and  Harrington  en- 
tered on  the  llation  of  a  domeOic ;  but  would  never  prefumc 
to  come  into  liis  prefence,  except  in  public,  till  he  was  parti- 
cularly commanded  by  the  king,  and  made  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  bed-chamber,  as  he  was  in  May  1647.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
good  fortune  to  pleafe  the  king  much:  *'His  Majeftv  loved 
his  company,"  fays  '^\''ood,  *'aiHl  tindiiv?;  him  to  be  an  inreni- 
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ous  man,  chofe  rather  to  converfe  with  him,  than  with  others 
of  his  chamber.  They  had  often,"  fays  he,  "  difcourfes  con- 
cerning government  ;  but,  when  they  happened  ^^to  talk  of  a 
commonwealth,  the  king  feemed  not  to  endure  it."  Harring- 
ton conceived  a  high  notion  of  the  king,  finding  him  to  be  a 
different  perfon  from  what  he  had  been  reprefented,  as  to  parts, 
morals,  religion,  kc.  and  therefore,  after  the  king  was  re- 
moved out  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight  to  Hurft-caftle,  in  Hampfhire, 
was  forcibly  turned  out  of  his  fervice,  becaufe  he  vindicated 
fome  of  his  majefty*s  arguments  againft  the  parliament  com- 
miffioners  at  Newport,  and  thought  his  concefiions  more  fa- 
tisfa6lory  than  they  did.  There  is  no  ground  to  imagine  that 
he  faw  the  king  any  more,  till  the  day  he  was  brought  to  the 
fcaiFold;  whither  Harrington  found  means  to  accompany 
him,  and  where,  or  a  little  before,  he  received  a  token  of 
his  majefly's  aifedlion.  The  king's  execution  affected  him 
extremely.  He  often  faid,  '*  nothing  ever  went  nearer  him; 
and  that  his  grief  on  that  account  was  fo  great  as  to  bring  a 
diforder  upon  him." 

After  the  king's  death,  he  was  obferved  to  keep  much  in 
his  library,  and  more  retired  than  ufual,  which  his  friends  at- 
tributed to  difcontent  and  melancholy.  But,  to  convince  them 
that  this  was  not  the  caufe  of  his  retirement,  he  produced  a 
copy  of  his  "Oceana;"  which  "he  had  been  writing,"  he 
faid,  "not  only  becaufe  it  was  agreeable  to  the  ftudies  which  he 
purfued,  but  becaufe,  if  ever  it  fliould  be  the  fate  of  England 
to  be,  like  Italy  of  old,  overrun  by  a  barbarous  people,  or  to 
have  its  government  and  records  deftroyed  by  fome  mercilefs 
conqueror,  they  might  not  be  then  left  to  their  own  invention 
in  framing  a  new  government."  This  "Oceana"  is  a  kind  of 
political  romance,  in  imitation  of  Plato's  "Atlantic  Story," 
wher^,  byOceana, Harrington  means  England;  exhibitingaplan 
of  republican  government,  which  he  would  have  had  eredted 
here,  in  cafe  thefe  kingdoms  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  ge- 
nuine commonwealth.  This  work,  however,  as  it  reflected 
feverely  upon  ( Jhver's  ufurpation,  met  with  many  difficulties 
in  the  publilhing;  for,  it  being  known  to  fome  of  the  cour- 
tiers that  it  was  printing,  they  hunted  it  from  one  prefs  to 
another,  till  at  laft  they  found  it,  and  carried  it  to  Whitehall. 
AH  the  folicitations  he  could  make  were  not  able  to  retrieve  his 
papers,  till  he  bethought  hinifelf  of  applying  to  lady  Clavpole, 
who  was  a  good-natured  woman,  and  Oliver's  favourite 
daughter;  and  who,  upon  his  declaring  that  it  contained  no- 
thing prejudicial  to  her  father's  government,  got  them  relioied 
to  him.  He  printed  it  in  1656,  and  dedicated  it,  as  he  pro- 
mi  fed  lady  Claypole,  to  her  father;  who,  it  is  faid,  perufed 
it,    but  declared,    agreeable  to  his   principles  of  pohcy,  that' 
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'*  the  gentleman  muft  not  think  to  cheat  him  of  his  power  and 
authority;  for  that  what  he  had  won  by  the  fword,  he  would 
not  fufFerhirafelftobe  fcribbled  out  of.** 

This  work  was  no  fooner  puHilhed,  than  many  undertooJc 
a  refutation  of  it.  This  occafioned  him  to  leply,  and  to  ex- 
plain his  fchemc,  in  feveral  fuccelhve  pieces ;  which  however 
we  will  not  Hay  to  enumerate  here,  becaufe  they  are  I'o  eafy 
to  be  fecn  in  the  colleftion  of  his  works.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  not  only  endeavoured  to  propagate  his  republican  notions 
by  Vv'riting,  but,  for  the  more  effedually  advancing  a  caufe,  of 
which  he  was  eathuiialticsliy  enamoured,  he  formed  a  fociety 
of  gentlemen,  agreeing  with  him  in  principles,  who  met  night- 
ly at  Miles's  coifee-houie,  in  New  Palace-yard,  Weftminfter, 
and  were  called  the  Rota.  Wood  has  given  a  very  particular 
account  of  this  afibciation,  or  gang^  as  he  calls'them.  "  Their 
djfcourfes  about  government,"  fays  he,  *'  and  of  ordering  a 
commonwealth,  were  the  mofi:  ingenious  and  Imart  that  ever 
were  heard  ;  for  the  arguments  in  the  parliament-houle  were 
but  flat  to  thofe...  This  gang  had  a  balioting-box,  awd  balloted 
how  things  Ihould  be  carried  by  way  of  ellay;  which  not  be- 
ing uft:d,  or  known  in  England  before  on  this  account,  the 
room  was  every  evening  very  full.  The  doftrine  there  in^ 
culcated  was  very  taking  ;  and  the  more,  becaufe  as  to  human 
forefight  there  was  no  polTibiHty  of  the  king's  return.  The 
gieateft  part  of  the  parliament-men  hated  this  rotation  and  bal- 
loting, as  being  againft  their  power:  eight  or  ten  were  for  it, 
"who  propofed  it  to  the  houfe,  and  made  it  out  to  the  members, 
that,  except  they  embraced  that  fort  of  government,  they  muft 
be  rumed.  The  model  of  it  was,  that  the  thiid  part  of  the 
fenate  or  houfe  Ihould  rote  out  by  ballot  every  year,  not  ca- 
pable of  being  ele£led  again  for  three  years  to  come;  fo  that 
every  ninth  year  the  fenate  would  be  wholly  altered  No  ma-« 
giftrate  was  to  continue  above  three"  years,  and  all  to  be  chofen 
by  the  ballot,  than  which  nothing  could  be  invented  more  fair 
and  impartial,  as  it  was  then  thought,  though  oppofed  by  many 
for  feveral  reafons.  This  club  of  Common weaUhfmen,  which 
began  about  Michaelmas  1659,  ^^.fled  till  about  February  21 
following ;  at  which  time,  the  fecluded  members  being  re-» 
flored  by  general  Monk,  all  their  models  vsnifhed." 

After  the  Refloration,  he  lived  more  privately  than  he  had 
done  before,  but  ftill  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  perfon, 
who  maintained  and  propagated  principles,  which  could  never 
be  reconciled  to  monarchical  government.  He  employed  him- 
feh  now  in  reducing  his  politics  into  Ihort  and  cafy  aphorifms 
methodically  digefled,  alid  freely  communicated  his  papers  to 
all  who  vifited  him.  While  he  was  putting  tlie  lafl  hand  to 
his  fyilem,  he  was,  by  an  order  from  the  Jiing,  fcized  De- 
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cember  28,  166 1,  and  committed  to  the  tower  of  London  for 
treafonable  defigns  and  pra£tices.  He  was  charged  by  lord 
cliancellor  Hyde,  at  a  conference  of  the  lords  and  commons, 
{y,'hh.  being  concerned  in  a  plot,  whereof  twenty-one  perfons 
/ere  the  chief  managers :  "  that  they  ail  met  in  Eow-ilreet, 
Jovent-garden,  and  in  other  places;  that  they  were  of  fevea 
"diiferent  parties  or  interells,  as  three  for  the  commonwealth, 
three  for  the  long  parliament,  three  for  the  city,  three  for 
the  purchafers,  tiiree  for  the  difbanded  army,  three  for  the 
independents,  and  three"  for  the  fifih-monarcliy  men ;  that 
their  firft  confideration  was  how  to  agree  on  the  choice  of 
parhament-men  againil  the  enfuing  feSion ;  and  that  a  fpecial 
eaie  ought  to  be  had  about  the  members  for  the  city  of 
London,  as  a  precedent  for  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  to  fol- 
low; wliereupon  they  nominated  the  four  members  after 
chofen,  and  then  fitting  in  parliament.  Their  next  care 
was  to  frame  a  petition  to  the  parliament  for  a  preaching 
miniftry,  and  liberty  of  confcience  ;  then  they  were  to  divide 
and  fubdivide  themlelves  into  fevcral  councils  and  committees, 
for  the  better  carrying  on  their  bufinefs  by  themfelves  or 
their  agents  and  accomplices  all  over  the  kingdom.  In  thefe 
meetings  Harrington  was  laid  to  be  often  in  the  chair ;  that 
they  had  taken  an  oath  of  fecrecy,  and  concerted  meafures  for 
levying  men  and  money.'*  The  chancellor  added,  that  though 
he  had  certain  information  of  the  times  and  places  of  tlieir 
meetings,  and  particularly  thofe-of  Harrington  and  Wildman, 
they  were  neverthelefs  fo  fixed  in  their  nefarious  defign,  that 
none  of  thofe  they  had  taken  would  confefs  any  thin^^,  not  fo 
much  as  that  they  had  feen  and  fpoken  to  one  another  at  thofe 
times  or  places. 

But,  notwithllanding  thefe  declarations  of  the  chancellor,  it 
is  certain,  that  this  plot  was  neyer  made  out;  and  it  is  not 
impollible  but  it  might  be  imaginary.  It  is  at  leaft  eafy  to  ac- 
count upon  political  principles,  for  Harrington's  confinement, 
and  the  feverity  and  ill  ufage  he  met  with  in  it,  when  we  con- 
iider  not  only  his  notions  of  government,  which  he  every 
where  enforced  with  the  greatcft  zeal ;  but  alfo  how  obnoxious 
he  muft  needs  have  made  himfelf  to  the  powers  then  in  being, 
by  his  very  ill  ufage  of  the  Stuart  family.  Nothing  can  be 
viler  than  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotland; 
he  has  has  alfo  painted  her  fon  James  I.  in  the  nioft  odious 
colours,  fuggefling  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  not  born  ot 
the  queen,  but  was  a  fuppofititious  impoflor,  and  of  courfe 
had  no  right  to  the  crown  he  inherited.  His  portrait  of 
Charles  L  is  an  abominable  figure:  '*  never  was  man,"  fays 
he,  **fo  refolute  and  oblliliate  in  tyranny.  He  was  one  of  the 
mofl  confuramate  in  the  arts  of  tyranny  that  ever  was  ;  and  it 
pQuId  be  no  other  than  God^s  hand,  that  arrclled  him  in  the 
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height  of  his  defigns  and  greatnefs,  and  cut  ofF  him  and  his 
family."    The  truth  is,  Harrington  feems  in  the  latter  end  of 
his  life  to  have  grown  fanatic   in  politics  ;  and  his  keeping 
within  no  bounds,  as  fuch  people  feldom  do,  might  make  it 
the  more  expedient  to  put  him  under  confinement.     From  the 
tower  he  was  conveyed  very  privately  to  St.  Nicholas's  ifland 
cppofite  to   Plymouth  ;  and  thence,  upon  a  petition,  to  Ply- 
mouth,   fome    relations  obliging    themfelves    in    a  bond  of 
5000I  for  his  fafe  imprifonmcnt.     At  this  place  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  Dr.  Dunrtan,  who  advifed  him   to  take   a 
preparation    of  guiacum  in  coffee,  as   a  certain  cure  for    the 
fcurvy,  with  which  he  was  then  troubled.     He  drank  of  this 
liquor   in  great  quantities,  which  had   probably  a  very  per- 
nicious effed,  for  he  foon  grew  delirious ;  upon  which  a  ru- 
mour prevailed  at  Plymouth,  that  he  had   taken   fome  drink 
which  would  make  any  man  mad  in  a  month ;  and  other  cir- 
cumftances   made  bis   relations  fufpedt,  that  he  had  foul  play 
fhewn   him,  left  he  thould  write  any  more  **  Oceanas."     It 
was  near  a  month  before  he  was  able  to  bear  the  journey  to 
London,  whither,  as  nothing  appeared  againft  him,  he  had 
leave  from  the  king  to  go.     Here  he  was  put  under  the  care 
of  phviicians,  who  could  afford   little  help  to  the  weaknefs  of 
his  bodv,  none  at  all  to  the  diforders  of  his  mind.     He  would 
difcourfe   of  other  things  rationally  enough  ;  but,   when  his 
own  diftemper  was  touched  upon,  he  would  fancy   and  utter 
ftrange  things  about  the  operation  of  his  animal  fpirits,    which 
t ran fpi red  from  him,  he  faid,  in  the  (hape  of  birds,  flies,  bees, 
or  the  like.     He  talked  fo  much  of  good  and  evil  fpirits,  that 
he   even  terrified  thofe  about  him;  and  to  thofe  who  objecled 
to  him,  that  thefe  chimeras  were  die  fruits  of  a  difordered  ima- 
gination,   he  would  reply,  that  "  he  was   hke   Democritus, 
who,  for  his  admirable  difcoveries  in  anatomy,  was  reckoned 
diflra£ted  by  his  fellow-citizens."     In  this  crazy  condition  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Dorrel,  in  Bucking- 
hamfliirc,  a  lady  to  whom  he  w^as  formerly  fuitor,  and  with 
whom  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life.     Towards  his  latter 
end,  he  was  fubjedt  to  the  gout,  and  enjoyed  little  eafe  ;  but, 
drooping  and  languiOiing  a  good  while,  he  was  at  lafted  feized 
with  a  palf)',  and  died  at  Weflminftcr,  September  11,    1677, 
and  lies  buried  there  in  St.  Margaret's  church,  on  the  fouth- 
iidc  of  the  altar,  next  the  grave  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

His  writings  were  firft  collefted,  methodized,  reviewed,  and 
publifhed,  by  Toland,  1700,  in  one  vol.  folio  ;  but  there  was 
another  edition,  by  Dr.  Birch,  fet  forth  in  1737,  which  con- 
tains feveral  articles  omitted  in  Toland's.  He  made  fome  at- 
tempts in  the  poetical  way.  Thus,  in  1658,  he  publilhed 
an  Englilh  tranllation  of  two  eclogues  of  Virgil?    and  two 
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books  of  the  **  i^neis,"  under  the  title  of  "An  EflTav  upon 
two  of  Virgil's  Eclogue?,  and  two  of  his  ^neis,  towards  the 
tranflation  of  the  whole  j"  and,  in  1659,  ^^^  printed  his  tranf- 
lation  of  the  four  following  books  *' of  the  iEneid  j"  but  his 
poetry,  asWoodfavs,  gained  him  no  reputation. 

HARRIS  f  William),  a  proteftant  dilienting  minifter  of 
eminent  abilities  and  chara^ier,  refided  at  Honitoruin  Devon- 
fhire.  September  20,  1765,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  con- 
ferred on  him,  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  by  the  unani- 
mous confent  of  the  members  of  that  body.  "  He  publifhed 
an  hiftorical  and  critical  Account  of  the  Lives  of  James  I. 
Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  five  vols.  8vo.  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Bayle.  "He  was  preparing  a  like  account  of 
James  II.  He  alfo  wrote  the  life  of  Hugh  Peters;  befides  many 
fugitive  pieces  occafionally,  for  the  public  prints,  in  fupport 
of  liberty  and  virtue.  All  his  works  have  been  well  received; 
and  thoi'e  who  differ  from  him  in  principle  ftill  value  him  in 
point  of  indullry  and  faithfulnefs."  We  give  this  chara6ter 
in  the  words  of  his  magnificent  patron,  Mr.  HolHs,  who  had 
prefented  him  with  many  valuable  books  in  reference  to  the 
fubjed  of  his  hiftories  and  was  at  the  expence  of  procuring 
his   doctor's  degree.       Dr.  Harris  died  at  Honiton,  February, 

4'   1770- 

HAR^JS    (James)  Efq  )  an  englifh   gentleman  of  very 

unconimon  parts  and  learning,  w^as  the  fon  of  James  Harris, 
Efq.  by  a  filler  of  lord  Shaftfbury,  author  of  *'  The  Cha- 
radleriftics,"  whofe  elegance  and  refinement  of  tafte  and  man- 
ners Mr.  Harris  feems  to  have  inherited.  He  was  born  in  the 
Clofe  at  Salifbury,  1709;  and  educated  at  the  grammar- 
fchool  there.  In  1726,  he  was  removed  to  Wadham-college 
in  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree.  He  cultivated  letters,  how- 
ever, moft  attentively,  and  alfo  mufic,  in  the  theory  and 
pradtice  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  had  few  equals.  He  was 
member  for  Chrift-church,  Hants,  which  he  rcprefented  in 
fcveral  fucceflive  parhaments.  In  1763,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  foon 
after  removed  to  the  board  oftreafury.  In  1774,  he  was  made 
fecretary  and  comptroller  to  the  queen,  which  pofl  he  held  to 
his  death.  He  died  December  21,  17 80,  in  his  72dyear,  after 
a  long  illnefs,  which  he  bore  with  calmnefs  and  refignation. 

He  is  the  author  of  fome  valuable  works.  1.  "  I  hree 
Treatifes :  concerning  Art;  Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poetry; 
and  Happinefs,  1745,"  8vo.  2.  "Hermes;  or,  a  rhilolb- 
phical  Enquiry  concerning  Univerfal  Grammar,  1751,"  8vo. 
Of  this  piece  bifliop  Lowth,  in  the  preface  to  his  **  Englifh 
Grammar,"  exprelTeth  himfelf  thus  :  **  Thofe,  who  would  en- 
ter more  deeply  into  this  fubjedt,  will  find  it  fully  and  ac- 
curately 
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curately  handled,  with  the  greateft  acutencfs  of  iiivefllgation, 
jierfpicuitv  of  explication,  and  elegance  of  method,  in  a  trea- 
tife  intituled,  *' Hermes,  by  James  Harris,  Efq  ;'*  the  mofl 
beautiful  and  perfcft  example  of  analyfls  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited fince  the  days  of  Ariflotle.'*  3.  **  Philofophical  Ar- 
rangements." 4.  "Philological  Enquiries,  1782,"  2  vols. 
8vo.  hnifhedjufl  before  his  death,  and  pubiifhed  fmce. 

HARRIS  (Walter),  an  Enghlh  phylician  and  member 
of  the  college.  He  was  in  great  reputation  about  the  year 
1700,  and  was  phyfician  to  William  the  third.  He  publiHied 
a  treatife  in  much  efteem  on  the  acute  difeafes  of  children,  and 
this  he  did  at  the  earned  intreaty  of  Sydenham. 

HARRISON  (William),  a  young  gentleman  high  in 
efleera,  and  (as  Swift  exprefles  it)  "  a  little  pretty  fellow, 
with  a  great  deal  of  wit,  good  {Q\\{zy  and  good  nature,"  and 
fellow  of  New-college,  Oxford;  had  no  other  income  tha« 
40I.  a  year  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  duke  of  Queenfbury's  fons. 
In  this  emplojment  he  fortunately  attra£led  the  favour  of  Dr. 
Swift,  whofe  generous  folicitations  with  Mr.  St.  John  ob- 
tained for  him  the  reputable  employment  of  fecretary  to  ord 
Raby,  ambaifador  at  the  Hague,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Staf- 
ford. A  letter  of  his,  whilfl  at  Utrecht,  dated  December  16, 
17 1 2,  is  printed  in  the  Dean's  works.  Mr.  Harrifon,  who 
did  not  long  enjoy  his  riling  fortune,  was  difpatched  to  Lon- 
don with  the  Barrier-treaty;  and  died  February  14,  17  12-13. 
3ee  the  *' Journal  to  Stella"  of  that  and  the  following  day, 
where  Dr.  Swift  laments  his  lofs  with  the  moft  unaffected  lin- 
cerity.  Mr.  Tickell  has  mentioned  him  with  refpeft,  in  his 
**  Profpea  of  Peace,"  in  "  Englilli  Poets,"  Vol.  XXVI. 
p.  113;  and  Dr.  Young,  in  the  beautiful  clofe  of  an  *'Epiflle 
to  Lord  Lanfdown"  (Vol.  LIL  p.  185.)  mofl:  pathetically  be- 
wails his  lofs.  Dr.  birch,  who  has  given  a  curious  note  on 
Mr.  Hanifon's  '*  Letter  to  Swift,"  has  confounded  him  with 
Thomas  Harrifon,  M.  A.  of  Queen's  college.  In  the  *'  Se- 
le6l  Colledion,"  by  Nichols,  are  fome  pleahng  fpecimens  of 
his  f  poetry;  which,  with  "  Woodftock-Park"  in  Dodfley's 
"Collection,"  and  an  *' Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
1 707,"  in  Duncombe's  *'  Horace,"  are  all  the  poetical  writings 
that  are  known  of  this  excellent  young  man  ;  who  figured  both 
as  an  humourift  and  a  politician  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
**  Tatler,"  of  which  (under  the  patronage  of  Bolingbroke, 
Henley,  and  Swift)  he  was  profelicdly  the  editor.  See  the 
**  Supplement  to  Swift."  There  was  another  William  Har- 
Tifon,  author  of  "  The  Pilgrim,  or  the  happy  Convert,  a 
Pafloral  Tragedy,  1709." 

HARRISON  (John),  celebrated  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
mechanifm,  and  the  inventor  of  a  time-keeper  to  afcertain  the 
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longitude  at  fea ;  was  born  at  Foulby,   near  Pontefrafl,  ia 
Yorkfhire,  in  the  year    1693.     His  father,  a  carpenter,  was 
occaiionally  affifled  by  the  fon  in  his  employment;  ta which, 
as  was  then  ufual  among  artifts  in  the  country,  were  added 
the  various  praftices  of  furveying  lands,    and  repairing  clock? 
and  watches.     From  his  earlieft  youth  he   feems  to  have  had 
a  ftrong  propenfity  to  that  kind  of  machinery,  which  is  moved 
by  wheels.     In  1700,  he  removed  with   his  father  to  Barrow, 
in   Lincolnfhire,  where,  with   few  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  he   Improved  whatever  he  could  attain.     For  af- 
liftance  in  the   profecution   of  his  fcudies,  he  acknowledged 
himfelf  to  have  been  obliged  to  a  clergyman,   who  ofHciated 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  lent  him  a  copy  of  Saunder- 
fon's  leftures  in  MS.  which,  with  the  diagrams,  he  carefully 
tranfcribed.     But  in  1726,  his  native  genius   appears   to  have 
furmounted  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  contmed  and   defultory 
education.     He  had  then  conftrufted  two  clocks,  of  which 
the  workmanlhip  was  chiefly  wood.     To  thsfe   time-pieces  he 
applied  the  efcapement,  and  the  compound  pendulum,  which 
he  had  previoufly  invented.     The  accuracy  of  thefe  works  was 
thought  to  have  farpalTed  that  of  all  thofe  of  a  limilar  kind, 
which  had  preceded  them.     They  were  faid  to  have  fcarcely 
varied  a  fecond  in  a  month.     With  expectation  of  being  en- 
abled by   the  board  of  longitude    to  execute  a  machine  for 
the  difcovery  of  the  longitude  at  fea,  he  arrived  in  London,  in 
the  year  1725.     Dr.  Halley,  to   whom  he   firil:  applied,   re- 
ferred him  to  Mr.  George  Graham,  who,  difcovering  his  ex- 
traordinary talents,    advifed  him   to   conitruft    his    machine 
before  he  made  application  to  the  board.     For  that  purpofe  he 
returned  home,  and,  in  1735,  came  to  London  with  his  firft 
machine  completed.    The  next  year  he  was  accordingly  fent  to 
Lifbon  to  make  a  trial  of  its   properties.     In  this  voyage  he 
corre£led   what  is  termed  the  dead  reckoning,  about  a  degree 
and  a  half.     Now,  having  received  additional  encouragement 
to  continue   his  labours,  in  1739  he  produced  a  fecond  nr.a- 
chine  more  fimple  in  the  conftruflion,  and  more  exa£l  in  its 
movement  than  the  former.     Though   it   was  never  tried  at 
fea,  this  farther  proof  of  the  aitift's  talents  raifed   him  ftill 
higher  in  the  eftimation  of  his  friends  and   the  public.     In 
1749  he  had  completed  a  third  machine,  ftill  lefs  complicated, 
but  more  accurate  than  the  fecond.     It  was  faid  to  have  erred 
no  more  than  three  or  four  feconds  in  a  weok.     He  then  im.a- 
gined  that  his  art  could  produce  nothing  more  perfect ;  but 
afterwards   endeavouring  to   improve   common   watches,    he 
found  his  expeftations  fo  much  furpafled  his  formed  attempts, 
that  he  was  encouraged'to  make  his  fourth  time-keeper.     It 
was  about  f.x  inches  of  diameter,  and  formed  in  the  Ihape  of  a 
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watch.  The  utility  of  thi  s  lafl  improvement  was  afcertained  by 
a  fon  of  the  inventor,  in  two*  voyages,  one  to  Jamaica,  and 
the  other  to  Barbadoes ;  both  the  experiments  proved  fatis- 
faftory.  From  them  it  appeared  that  the  machine  kept 
time  within  the  limits  required  by  the  A£t  of  the  12th  of 
queen  Anne.  The  reward  of  20,oool.  for  the  difcovery, 
was  accordingly  adjudged  to  Mr.  Harrifon,  who  received  it 
at  different  times,  though  not  without  infinite  trouble. 
The  four  machines  delivered  to  the  board  of  longitude  and  de- 
pofited  in  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Greenwhich,  where,  it  is 
faid,  they  flill  remain  totally  neglected.  Mr.  Kendal  after- 
wards, for  the  ufe  of  captain  Cook  in  his  circum-navigation 
of  the  world,  made  a  time-keeper  after  the  principles  upon 
which  Mr.  Harrifon  had  conllrudled  his  fourth.  This  ma- 
chine, during  a  voyage  of  three  years,  was  thought  to  have 
anfwered  the  purpofe,  in  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  original 
could  have  done.  Mr.  Harrifon  employed  the  latter  end  of 
his  life  in  conftru<^ing  another  time-keeper,  on  the  principle 
which  he  had  adopted  in  making  his  fourth. 

After  a  trial  of  ten  weeks,  which  was  made  1772,  at  the 
king's  private  obfervatory  at  Richmond ;  it  was  found  to  have 
erred  no  more  than  four  feconds  and  a  half.  His  conflitution 
had  forfome  years  vifibly  declined;  he  had  been  fubjeft  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  the  gout,  which  had  never  attacked  him  till  his  77th 
year;  and  he  died  in  1776  at  his  houfe  in  Red-lion-fquare, 
aged  eighty.  His  knowledge  feems  to  have  been  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  mechanics,  on  which  fubjed  he  could  fpeak  with 
clearnefs  and  precillon ;  but  he  could  not  communicate  his 
thoughts  in  writing  without  difhculty.  His  language,  when 
written,  was  not  free  from  that  embarraffment  and  obfcurity 
which  are  fo  frequently  to  be  obferved  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe 
who  have  not  been*  accuflomed  to  explain  their  practical  ac- 
quifitions  upon  paper.  His  defcription  concerning  fuch  me- 
chanifm  as  will  afford  a  nice  or  true  menfuration  of  time, 
which  was  publifhed  in  1775,  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
the  preceding  obfervation.  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  been 
a  leader  of  a  band  of  church-fingers.  His  experience  in  the  va- 
rious modulations  of  found,  and  his  accuracy  in  keeping  time 
in  mufic,  were  difplayed  in  a  curious  monochord  of  his  con- 
llru£lion ;  and  were  reported  to  have  been  equal  to  the  fkill, 
which  he  afterwards  difplayed  in  the  invention  of  the  machine, 
to  which  he  owed  his  forttne  and  his  fame. 

HARRISON  (Colonel),  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  and  one 
of  the  judges  of  Charles  the  firfl:.  He  was  an  impudent  and 
hypocritical  fanatic,  and  fixed  upon  as  a  fuitable  perfon  to 
delude  the  unwary  Fairiix,  with  whom  be  continued  on  his 
knees  in  the  affectation  of  prayer,  till  tlie  fatal  blow  was  ftruck 
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on  the  UUfated   monarch.     On  the  Reftoration  he  was  tried 

and  executed. 

HARTLEY  (David),  an  Engllfh  phyfician  of  eminence, 
was   the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  about  1704.     He  re- 
ceived his  academical  education  at  Jefus-coUege,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  was  fellow;  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.     He 
firft  began  to  pra<^ire  phylic  at  Newark  in  Nottinghamlhire; 
removed  thence  to  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk;  after  this, 
fettled  for  fome  time  in  London  ;  and,  laftly,  went  to  live  at 
Bath,  where  he  died,  September  30,  ,1757,  ^S^^  fifty-three- 
He  publilhed,  in  1 739,  *'  A  View  of  the  prefent  Evidence  for 
and   againft   Mrs.  Stevens's  Medicines  as  a    Solvent   for  the 
Stone,    containing    155  Cafes,    with   fome  Experiments   and 
Obfervations."       He  was  greatly  inftriimental  in  procuring  for 
Mrs.  Stevens  the  5000!.   granted  by  parliament:  her  medicines 
were  made  public   in  the  Gazette,  from  June  16  to  June  19, 
1739.     Yet  Dr.  Hartley  is  faid  to  have  died  of  the  ftone,   af- 
ter having  taken  above  200  pounds  weight  of  foap  ;  and  Mrs. 
Stevens's  medicines  have  long  been  exploded,   as  futile   and  of 
no  effe6l.   He  is  faid  to  have  written  alfo  in  defence  of  inocula- 
tion ;  and  fome  letters  of  his  are  in  the  *'  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions."     But  his  capital  work  is  intituled  "  Obfervations  on 
Man,  his  Frame,  his   Duty,  and  his   Expeftations,  in   two 

Parts,   1749"  ^  "^^^^^  ^'^^' 

HARTUNGUS  (John),  born  at  Millenberg,  in  Ger- 
many, in  1505;  and  ftudied  in  the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg. 
He  at  firlt  took  arms  againft  the  Turks  ;  but  ifoon  returned  to 
the  gentler  fervice  of  the  mufes,  and  became  greek  profeiTor  at 
Heidelberg.  He  read  leftures  upon  Homer,  and  publilhed 
fome  prolegomena  and  notes  on  the  three  firft  books  of  the 
Odyfley.  He  alfo  tranflated  Apollonius  into  latin.  He  died 
in  1579. 

HARVEY  (William),  an  eminent  Englifh  phyfician,  who 
firft  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  born  of  a  good 
family  at  Folkftone,  in  Kent,  April  2,  1578.  At  ten  years 
of  age  he  was  fent  to  a  grammar-fchool  at  Canterbury,  and 
at  fourteen  removed  t'lence  to  Caius  college,  in  Cambridoe. 
At  nineteen,  he  travelled,  through  France  and  Germany,  to 
Padua  in  Italy  ;  where,  having  lludled  phylic  under  Eufla- 
chiiis  Radius,  John  Minadous,  and  Hieronymus  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendentc,  he  was  created  do£tor  of  phyfic  and  furgery  in 
that  univerfity,  1602.  He  had  a  particular  regard  for  his  lafl 
mafler ;  often  quotes  him  in  terms  of  the  higheft  refpeft  ;  and 
declares,  that  he  was  the  more  willing  to  publish  his  book, 
**  De  Motu  Cordis;"  becaufe  Fabricius,  who  had  ieariiedly 
and  accurately  delineated  in  a  particular  treatife  almoft  all  the 
parts  of  animals,  had  left  the  heart  alone  untouched.     Soon 
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after,  returning  to  England,  he  was    incorporated   M.  D.  at 
Cambridge;  went  to  London  to  pra6^ife,  and  married.     In 
1604,  he  was  admitted  candidate  of  the  college  ofphyficians 
in  London;  and   three  years  after   fellow.     In  1615,   ^i<^  was 
~  appomted  lei^urer  of  anatomy  and  furgery  in  that  college;  and 
the  year   after  read  a  courfe   of  lectures   there,  in  which  he 
opened  his   difcovery  relating  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  original  MS.  oftbefe  leftures  is*  extant  in  the  valuable 
mufeum  of  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  which  was  puchafed  by 
parliament,  and  is  intituled,   ''Praslefiiones  anatom.  univerfal. 
per  me  Gulielmuni  Harva&ium,  medicum  Londinenfem,  anat. 
&  chirurg.  profefTorem.      -Ann.Dom.  1616.    Anno  retatis  37. 
Pra?]ea.    y^pr.    16,    I7,>i8."        In    1628,   he   publifhed   his 
*'  Exercitatio   anatoraica  de  mbtu  cordis  &  fanguinis;"  and 
dedicated  it  to  Charles  L     There  follows  alfo  another  dedica- 
tion to  the  college  of  phyficians,  in  which  he  obfeives,  that 
lie  had  frequently  before,  in  his  *' Anatomical  Leftures,"  de- 
clared his   new  opinion  concerning  the  motion  and  ufe  of  the 
heart,  and  the   circulation  of  the  blood;  and  for  above  nine 
years  had  confirmed  and  illuflrated  it  before  the  college,  by 
^reafons  and  arguments  grounded  upon   ocular  demonftration, 
and  defended  it  from  the  objeftions  of  the   moft  fkilful  ana- 
tomifts.     l^his  difcovery  was  of  fuch  vaft:  importance  to  the 
whole  art  of  phyfic,  that  as  foon  as  men  were  Satisfied,  which 
they  were  in  a  few  years,    that  it   could    not  be    contefted, 
ieveral  put  in  for  the  prize  themfelves  ;  a  great  many  affirmed 
the  difcovery  to    be  due   to   others,  unwilling   that  Harvey 
lliould  iJLin  away  with  all  the   glory.       Some  aiTerted,  that 
father  Paul  was  the  firft  difccverer  of  the  circulation ;  but,  be- 
ing too   much  fufpc£ted   for    heterodoxies   already,  durfl  not 
make  it  public,  for  fear  of  the  inquifition.     Honoratus  Faber 
profelTed  himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  that  opinion  ;  and  Van- 
der  Linden,  who  publifhed  an  edition  of  Hippocrates,  about 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
prove,  that  this  father  of  phyfic  knew  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  that  Harvey  only  revived  it.     But  the  honour  of 
the  difcovery  has  been  futhciently  aflerted  and  confirmed  to 
Harvey;  and,  fays  Freind,  **  as  it  was  entirely  owing  to  him, 
fo  he  has  explained  it  with  all  the  clearnefs  imaginable:  and, 
though  much  has  been  written  upon  that  fubje6l  lince,  I  may 
venture  to  fay,  his  own  book  is  the  fhorteft,  the  plaineft,  and 
the  moft  convincing,  of  any,  as  we  may  be  fatified,  if  we  look 
into  the  many  apologies  written  in  defence  of  the  circulation." 
In  1632,  he  was  made  phyfician  to  Charles  L    as  he  had 
been  before  to  king  James  j  and,  adhering  to   the  royal  caufc 
upon  the.  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  attended  his   majefty 
at  the  battle  of  £dge-hill,  and  thence  to  Oxford;  where,  in 
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1642,  he  was  incorporated  M.  D,  In  1645,  the  Icing  got 
him  ele£^ed  warden  of  Merton-college,  in  that  univerlity  ;  but, 
•upon  the  fuirendcring  of  Oxford  the  year  after  to  the  parlia- 
ment, he  left  that  office  and  retired  to  Lond^'n.  In  1651,  he 
publifhed  his  book,  intituled,  "  Exercitatior.es  de  generatione 
animalium;  quibus  accedunt  qna^dam  de  partu,  de  membranis 
ac  humoribus  uteri,  &  de  conceptione.'*  This  is  a  corious 
work,  and  had  certainly  been  more  fo,  but  for  fome  misfor- 
tune, by  which  his  papers  perifhed,  during  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars.  For,  although  he  had  both  leave  and  an  exprefs 
order  from  the  parliament  to  attend  his  majefty  upon  his 
leaving  Whitehall,  yet  his  houfe,  in  London,  was  in  his 
abfence  plundered  of  all  the  furniture;  and  his  "  Adver- 
faria,"  with  a  great  number  of  anatomical  obfervations,  re- 
lating efpecially  to  the  generation  of  infcffs,  were  taken  away 
by  the  favage  hands  of  the  rude  invader  This  lofs  he  lament- 
ed feveral  years  after ,  and  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  lament 
too,  when  he  confiders  the  following  pathetic  words  :  *'Atque 
hxc  dum  agimus,  ignofcant  mihi  nivea;  animse,  {1  fummarum 
injuriarum  memor  levem  gemitum  efFudero.  Doloris  mihi 
hddc  caufa  eft.  Cum  inter  nuperos  noftros  tumultus,  &:  bella 
plufquam  civilia,  fereniifimum  regem,  idque  non  folum  fenatus 
permilhone  fed  &;  juflu  fequor,  rapaces  qua^'dam  manus  nca 
modo  aedium  mearum  fupelleftilem  omnem  expilarunt,  fed 
etiam,  quae  mihi  caufa  gravior  querimoniae,  adverfaria  mea 
multorum  annorum  laboribus  paria  e  mufa?o  meo  fummove- 
runt.  Qiio  fadtum  eft,  ut  obfervationes  plurimae,  prafertini 
.de  generatione  infe£torum,  cum  reipublicae  literariae,  a\i^m  di- 
cere,  detrimento  perierint."  In  1654,  on  Michaelmas-day,  he 
was  chofen  prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  his  abfence ; 
and,  coming  thither  the  day  after,  acknowledged  his  great  ob- 
ligation to  the  eleftors,  for  chufmg  him  into  a  place  of  the 
fame  honour  and  dignity,  as  if  he  had  been  ele6led  to  be 
*'  IVledicorum  omnium  apud  Anglos  princeps."  But  his  age 
and  weaknefs  were  fo  great,  that  he  could  not  difcharge  the 
duty  incumbent  upon  that  great  office  ;  and,  therefore,  he  re- 
queftcd  them  to  chufe  Dr.  Prujean,  who  had  deferred  fe 
well  of  the  college.  As  he  had  no  children,  he  made  the  col- 
lege his  heirs,  and  fettled  his  paternal  .eftate  upon  them  in 
July  following.  He  had  three  years  before  built  them  a  com- 
bination-room, a  library,  aiul  a  mufeum ;  and,  in  1656,  he 
brought  the  deeds  of  his  eftate,  and  prefented  them  to  the  col- 
lege. He  was  then  prefent  at  the  firft  feaft,  inftituted  by  him- 
felf  to  be  continued  annually,  together  with  a  commemora- 
tion-fpeech  in  latin,  to  be  fpoken  on  the  i8th  of  O^lober,  ia, 
honour  of  the  benefadlors  to  the  college  ;  having  appointed  a 
handfome  ftipend  for  the  orator,  and  alfo  for  the  keeper  ot  the 
Vol.  VIL  A  a  libraiy 
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library  and  mufeum,  wlixh  are  ftill  called  by  his  name  He 
died  June  3,  1657,  and  was  carried  to  be  interred  at  Hemp- 
fied,  in  Hertfordlhire,  where  a  monument  is  erc6led  to  his 
memory.  Not  long  afterwards,  achara^ler  ofhim  was  drawn  up, 
and  engraved  on  a  copper-plate«  which  was  put  under  his  pic- 
ture at  the  college,  and  which,  though  it  is  fomewhat  long, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  (ubjoin  here,  (ince  it  not  only  con- 
firms all  we  have  laid  of  him,  but  contains  many  particulars  of 
his  character,  not  to  be  found  elfewhere, 

GULIELMUS    HAl^ViEUS, 

Anglus  natu,  CiaUiae,  Italia*,  Germaniae,  hofpes, 

Ubique  amor  &  defiderium. 

Quern  omnis  terra  expetiflet  civem, 

Medicinae  Dr.  Coll.  Med.  Lond.  focius  5c  confilarlus, 

Anatomes  chirurgiaeque  profeffor, 

Regis  Jacobi  familiaa  Caroloqne  regi  medicus, 

Geflis darus,  omiflifque  hon'ribus, 

Qiiorum  alios  tulit,  oblatos  renuit  alios, 

Omnes  meruit. 

Laudatis  prifcorum  ingeniis  par ; 

Quos  honoravit  maxime  imitando, 

Docuitque  pofleros  exemplo. 

Nuliius  laceflivit  faraam,  veritatis  ftudens  magis  quam  glorias, 

Hanc  tamen  adeptus 

Induftria,  fagacitate,  fuccefTu  nobilis 

Perpetuos  fanguinis  asftus  circulari  gyro 

Fugientis,  feque  fequcntis, 

Primus  promulgavit  mundo. 

Nee  paflus  ultra  mortalcs  fuaignorare  prlmordia, 

Aureum  edidit  de  ovo  atque  puilo  librum, 

Albae  gallinaefilium. 

Sic  novis  inventis  Apollineam  ampliavit  artem, 

Atque  noilrum  Apollinis  facrarium  augullius  eflc 

Tandem  voluit ; 

.  Suafu  enim  &  cura  D.  D.  Dni.  Francifci  PrujeanI  praefidis 

£t 
Edmundi  Smith  ele£loris 

An.  MDCLIII. 

Senaculum,  &de  nomine  fuo  mufeum  horto  fuperftruxit, 

Quorum  alterum  plurimis  libris  &  inflrumentis  chirurgicis, 

Alterum  omnigena  fupelledile  ornavit  6c  initruxit 

Medicin?e  patronus  fimul  &  alumnus. 

Non  hie  anhcla  fuilitit  herois  virtus,   impatiens  vinci 

Accellit  porro  munificentia;  decus: 

Suafu  enim  &  conlilio  Dni.  Drif.  Edv.  Aiftoni  prafidis 

AuUO  MDCLVI. 

Rem 
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Rem  noflram  anguflam  prius,  annuo  lvi.  lib.  reditu 

Auxit. 

Paterni  fundi  ex  afle  haeredem  collegium  dicens  ; 

Quo  nihil  illi  carius  nobifve  honeftius. 

Unde  bibliothecario  honorarium  fuum,  fuumque  orator! 

Quotannis  pendi : 

Unde  omnibus  fociis  annuum  fuum  convivium, 

Et  fuum  dcnique  (quot  menfes)  conviviolum  cenforibus  parari, 

JufTit. 

Ipfe  etiam  pleno  theatre  gcfliens  fe  haereditate  exuere, 

In  manus  praefidis  lynf^rapham  tiadidit : 

Interfuitque  orationi  veterumbenefadorum,  novorumque 

lUicis, 

Et  philotelio  epulo. 

Illius  aufpicium,  &  pars  maxima; 

Hujusconviva  iimul,  &  convivator. 

Sic  poftquam  fatis  fil)i,  fatis  nobis,  fatis  gloria?, 

Amicis  iolum  non  fatis,  nee  fatis  patriae  vixerat. 

Coelicolum  atria  fubiit 

Jun.  iii"  MDCLVii. 

We  will  jufl:  mention,  that  Dr.  Harvey  lived  to  fee  his 
do6lrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  univerfally  received ; 
and  was  obfervcd,  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  to  be  *'  the  only  perfon 
that  ever  had  that  happinefs."  A  fine  edition  of  his  works 
has  been  publilhed,  fince  the  firft  edition  of  this  Difiionary, 
under  the  care  and  fuperintendency  of  the  late  Dr.  Lawrence, 
(who  hath  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author),  in  two  vols.  4to, 
1766. 

HARVEY  (Gideon),  an  Englifh  phyfician  alfo,  was 
born  in  Surrev  ;  acquired  the  greek  and  latin  tongues  in  the 
Low  Countries ;  and  was  admitted  of  Exeter-college,  (Oxford, 
in  165(5.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  ftudied  under 
Vanderlinden,  Vanhorn,  and  Vorflms,  all  of  them  proteffors 
of  phyfic,  and  men  of  eminence.  He  was  taught  chemiliry^ 
there  by  a  german,  and,  at  the  lame  places  learned  the  prac- 
tical part  of  chirur:erv,  and  the  trade  of  an  apothecary.  After 
this  he  went  to  France,  and  thence  returned  to  Holland, 
where  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  tlie  college  of  phyflcians  at 
the  Hague  ;  being,  at  that  time,  phyfician  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  II.  in  his  exile.  He  afterwards  returned  to  London, 
whence  he  was  fent,  in  1659,  with  a  commiffion  to  Flan- 
ders, to  be  phyfician  to  the  Engiifh  arniy  there;  where 
l^aymg  till  he  was  tired  of  that  employment,  he  paffed  through 
Germany  irito  Italy,  fpent  feme  time  at  Padua,  Bolognia,  and 
Rome,  and  then  returned  through  Switzerland  anJ  Holland 
to  England.  Here  he  became  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  his 
majefty  ;  and,  after  king  William  came  over,  was  made  phy- 
fician of  the  tower.     He  died  about  1700.      He  wrote  a  great 
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number  of  books,  which  however  have  never  been  in  any 
efteem  with  tlie  faculty.  He  waged  a  perpetual  war  with  the 
college  of  phyficians,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  expofe  in  a 
piece  in  ituled,  **  The  Conclave  of  Phyficians  ;  detecting  their 
Intriguer,  Frauds,  and  Plots,  againft  their  Patients,  &c.  1683,'* 
1 2  mo. 

HARWOOD  (Edward),  born  in  1729,  at  a  village  in 
Lancafhire.  He  was  an  excellent  claffical  fcholar,  and  author 
of  various  works  of  different  degrees  of  merit.  The  book 
which  has  moft  eflablifhed  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  learn- 
ing is  his  **  View  of  the  various  Editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Claffics."  This  has  paffed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions, and  has  been  tranflated  into  mofl:  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. It  is  certainly,  though  an  imperfefV,  a  very  ufeful,  pub- 
lication, and  has  had  the  effe£t  of  infpiring  many  with  a  tafle 
and  curiofity  for  matters  of  literature,  which  time  and  ex- 
perience has  improved  and  matured  into  excellence.  His  pub- 
lications were  too  numerous  to  be  here  fpecified.  He  refufed 
various  overtures  to  conform  to  the  eftablifhed  church,  and 
died  in  poverty,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1794. 

HASE  (Theodore  de),  born  at  Bremen  in  1682.  Af- 
ter travelling  for  his  improvement  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
he  was  made  profeffor  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Hanan.  He  was 
foon  afterwards  recalled  to  Bremen,  to  be  profefTor  of  hebrevv. 
He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  publifhed  fomc  *' Diflerta- 
tions,'*  which  were  highly  efleemcd.     He  died  in  173I. 

HASE  (James),  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  a  man 
of  coniiderable  erudition.  He  publifhed  many  claffical  trafts, 
which  were  well  received  by  the  learned.     He  died  in  1723. 

HASSELQUiST  (Frederick),  was  born  in   1722,  at 
Tournalla,  in   Eafi:  Gothia.     His  father  was    a   minifter   of 
the  gofpel,  and,  dying  when  his  fon  was  very  young,  left  him 
in  great  diftrefs.     An  uncle  fent  him  to  fchool,  where  he  for 
fome   time  got  a  fcanty  livelihood  by  teaching  the  younger 
children.     In  1741,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Upfal,  where 
alfo  he    maintained   himfelf  by  inftrucSiing  others.     His  fa- 
vourite fhidy  was  phylic,  and,  in  confequence  of  his  diligence, 
a  royal  ftipend  was  procured  liim.      His  iirft  publication  was 
an  **  Eflky  on  the  virtue  of  Plants,"  which  was  well  received. 
In   confequence  of  what  was  faid  by  Linnaeus,  in  one  of  his 
bofanical  le«5lures,  that  very  little  was  known  of  Palelline, 
PlaiTelquift  formed  the  refolation  of  going  there,  and  was  de- 
ligh.ted  with  the  idea  of  being  the  firlt  that  Ihould  add  the  na- 
tural hiflory   of  this  country  to  the  learning  of  Europe.     He 
communicated  his  dcfign  10  Linnaens,  who  greatly  afhiled  him 
in  the  accomplifhment  of  his  purpofe.     In    174Q,  he  went  to 
Stockholm,  where  he  read  ledluies  en  botany,  Hill  keeping  his 
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voyage  to  Paleftine  rn  view.  At  length  the  Levant  Company 
offered  him  a  free  pafTage  to  Smyrna  :  he  accordingly  made 
his  intended  tour.  He  colle<Sed  an  incredible  quanf^ity 
of  the  curiofities  of  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable,  king- 
doms ;  asd,  after  an  abfence  of  two  years,  was  preparing  to 
return,  when,  exhaufted  by  fatigue,  and  overcome  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  he  died  near  Smyrna  in  1752,  being  not  quite 
thirty  years  old.  His  creditors  feized  his  curiofities  and  manii^ 
fcripts  ;  but,  on  the  reprefentation  of  [>inn£eus  to  the  queen 
of  Sweden,  that  princefs  difcharged  his  debts.  Linnaeus  was 
dire£led  to  arrange  and  publilh  the  obfervations  of  Halfeiquift, 
which  has  been  done  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  the 
fame  of  them  both. 

HASTINGS  (Elizabeth),  daughter  of  Theophilus  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  deferves  a  place  in  this  coIIe£lion^  from  the 
number  of  her  public  and  private  charities,  which  were  perhaps 
never  equalled  by  any  of  her  fex.  A  fpjendid  lift  of  the  cha- 
rities, and  a  detail  of  this  lady's  character,  may  be  found  in 
Welford's  "Memorial's;"  but  the  '*  Tatler"  has  done  the 
higheft  honour  to  her  memory  in  the  forty-fecond  number  of 
that  work.  She  is  there  depiftured,  by  Mr.  Congreve,  under 
the  title  of  the  **  Divine  Afpafia.**  See  alfo  a  farther  account  of 
her  private  charafter  in  the  forty- ninth  number  of  the  fame 
publication.  Lady  Elizabeth  died  in  the  year  .  740,  leaving 
behind  her  the  character  of  **  an  illutlrious  patron  of  all  who 
love  praife-worthv  things.'* 

HATTON  (Sir  Christopher),  was  chancellor  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  fingular  of  this  perfonage,  that,  al- 
though he  had  never  followed  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  he  was 
promoted  to  this  high  office.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with 
his  miftrefs':  and  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  expectations  of  the  lawyers,  his  decifions,  as  chancellor, 
were  never  found  deticient,  either  in  equitv  or  judgement.  It 
was  the  artful  eloquence  of  this  man  which  prevailed  on  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  to  wave  the  claijiis  of  her  royal  dignity,  and 
fubmit  to  trial. 

HAVE  CAMP  (Sigebert),  a  celebrated  critic  and 
fcholar,  was  born  in  Holland,  and  became  ah  illuftrious 
profeflbr  of  hidory,  eloquence,  and  the  Greek  tongue,  at 
Leyden.  He  was  particularly  Skilled  in  the  fcience  of  me- 
dals, and  was  the  author  of  lome  works  in  this  way,  r'>at 
were  very  much  efteemed.  He  gave  good  editions,  as  well  as 
grand  ones,  of  feveral  Latin  and  Greek  authors  ;  of  Eutro- 
pius,  r  ertulhan's  "  Apologetic,"  Jofephus,  Salluft,  Sec.  and 
his  editions  of  tliofe  authors  arc  reckoned  the  bed.  He  died 
in  1742,  at  Leyden,  aged  fifty-eight. 
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HAUSTEAD  (Peter),  a  comic  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Qharlesthe  Firft.  He  wrote  a  play,  called  the  *' Rival  Friends,'* 
which  was  a£led  before  the  king  and  queen,  when  they  vi- 
fited  the  UniveFfity  of  Cambridge.  There  are  alfo,  according 
to  Langbaine,  fome  fermons  with  this  gentleman's  name,  pub* 
lifhed  at  London  in  1646. 

HAUTK-FFUILLE  (John),  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
bom  at  Orleans  in  1647.  He  firft  difcovered  the  fecret  of 
moderating  the  vibration  of  the  balance  in  watches,  by  means 
of  afmal'  fleel  fpring,  which  has  lince  been  made  ufe  of,  and 
thefe  watches  are,  bv  way  of  diiHnftion,  called  pendulum 
watches.  The  invention  of  Haute-Feuille  was  brought  to 
perieftion  by  Fluygens.  Haute- Feuilie  wrote  alfo  many 
fmall  but  curious  pamphlets.     He  died  in  1724. 

HAWKKSWORTH  (John),  an  Englifh  writer  of  a 
very  foft  and  pleafing  caft,  was  born  about  the  year  17 19; 
though  his  epitaph,  as  we  find  it  in  the  *'  Gentleman  s  Ma- 
gazine for  Auguft,  1 78 1,"  makes  him  to  have  been  born 
in  17 15.  He  was  brought  up  to  a  mechanical  profeflion  ; 
that  of  a  watch-maker,  as  is  fuppofed.  He  was  of  the  fe£t 
of  Prefbyterians,'  and  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Tom 
Bradbury's  meeting,  from  which  he  was  expelled  for  fome 
irregularities.  He  afterwards  devoted  himielf  to  literature, 
and  became  an  author  of  confiderable  eminence.  In  the 
early  part  of  life,  his  circumftances  were  rather  confined. 
He  refided  fome  time  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  where  his  wife 
kept  a  boarding-fchool.  He  afterwards  became  known  to 
a  lady,  who  had  great  property  and  intereft  in  the  Eall-In- 
dia  company  -,  and,  through  her  means,  was  chofen  a  di- 
reftor  of  that  body.  As  an  author,  his  "Adventurer"  is 
his  capital  work;  the  merits  of  which,  if  we  miiiake  not, 
procured  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Herring,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury.  When  the  dciign  of  compiling  a  narrative 
of  the  difcoveries  in  the  South-feas  was  on  foot,  he  was 
recommended  as  a  proper  perfon  to  be  employed  on  the  oc- 
cafion :  but,  in  truth,  he  was  not  a  proper  perfon,  nor  did 
the  performance  anfwer  expectation.  Works  of  tafte  and 
elegance,  where  imagination  and  the  pailions  were  to  be  af- 
fe6led,  were  his  province;  not  works  of  dry,  cold,  accurate 
narrative.  However,  he  executed  his  tafk,  and  is  faid  to 
have  received  for  it  the  enormous  fum  of  6000I.  He  died 
in  1773:  fome  fay,  of  high  living  ;  others,  of  chagrin  from 
the  ill  reception  of  his  **  Narrative  :"  for  he  was  a  man  of 
the  kecneft  fenfibility,  and  obnoxious  to  all  the  evils  of  fuch 
irritable  natures.  On  a  handfome  marble  monument  at 
Bromley,  in   Kent,  is  the   following  inlcriptioni    the  latter 
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part  of  which  Is  taken  from  the  laft  number  of  *'  The  Ad- 
venturer." 

To  the  Memory  of 
JOHN  HAWKESWORTH,  LL.D. 

Who  died  the  i6th  of  November, 

MDCCLxxiii,   aged  58  years. 

That  he  lived  ornamental  and  ufeful 

To  Society  in  an  eminent  degree, 

Was  among  the  boafted  felicities 

Of  the  prefent  age  ; 

That  he  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  Society, 

Let  his  ov/n  pathetic  admonitions 

Record  and  realize: 

•*  The  hour  Is  hading,  In  which  whatever  praife 
or  cenfure  I  have  acquired  will  be  remembered 
with  equal  indifference. — Time,  who  is  impatient 
to  date  my  laft  paper,  will  fhortly  moulder  the 
hand  which  is  now  writing  it  in  the  duft,  and  ftill 
the  breaft  that  now  throbs  at  the  refle(5iion.  But 
let  not  this  be  read  as  fomething  that  relates  only  to 
another;  for  a  few  years  only  can  divide  the  eye  that 
is  now  reading  from  the  hand  that  has  written.'* 

HAWKE  (Lord  Hawke),  was  the  fon  of  Edward 
Hawke,  Efq.  barrifter  at  law,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Na- 
thaniel Bladen,  Efq.  He  was  from  his  youth  brought  up  to 
the  fea,  and  paffed  through  the  inferior  ftations  till,  in  the 
year  1734,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Wolf.  His  in- 
trepidity and  conduct  were  firft  of  all  diftinguiflied  in  the  me- 
morable engagement  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  off  1  oulon,  when  the  Englifh  fleet  was  commanded  by 
the  admirals  Matthews,  Leftock,  and  Rowley.  If  all  the 
Englifh  fhips  had  done  their  duty  on  that  day  as  well  as  the 
Berwick,  which  captain  Hawke  commanded,  the  honour  and 
difcipline  of  the  navy  would  not  have  been  lo  tarnilhed.  He 
compelled  the  Pader,  a  fpanifh  veflTel  of  60  guns,  to  ilrike  ;> 
and,  to  fuccour  the  Princelia  and  Somerfet,  broke  the  line 
without  orders,  f<>r  which  a£t  of  bravery  he  loft  his  com- 
milTion,  but  was  honourably  reftored  to  his  rank  by  the  king. 
In  1747  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  white;  and  on 
the  14th  of  ( >'6tober,  in  the  fame  year,  fell-in  with  a  large 
french  fleet,  bound  to  the  Weil-Indies.  This  was  a  glorious 
day  for  England,  and  the  event  taught  Britilh  commanders  to 
defpife  the  old  prejudice  of  ftaying  for  a  hue  of  battle.  Per- 
ceiving, fays  the  gallant  admiral   in  his  letters  to  the  Admi- 
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ralty,  that  we  loft  time  in  forming  our  line,  I  made  the 
lignal  for  ^he  whole  fquadron  to  chafe,  tiid  wbcp.  within  a 
proper  diftance  to  engage.  On  Oclobtr  the  31ft.  admir.il 
Hav^'ke  arrived  at  Portfmout  with  his  prizes,  namely,  two 
leventy -fours  onefcvei^^v,  two  fixty-tours,  and  oiie  t^fty  fim 
fhip.  As  a  reward  of  his  bravery,  he  was  loou  a  terwards 
made  knight  of  the  hath.  In  ^'^^Slv  was  madf  vce  ,Hlmird 
of  the  blue,  and  ele£led  an  eider  hroiher  of  the  i  rmity-ho ue; 
in  1755  lie  was  appointed  vice-a J niiral  of  the  white,  siid  m 
ly^y  conimaiided  ilje  fquad'Of  w'  ich  was  fent  to  c(>-rr)erate 
with  Sir  John  Morda  nt  in  thf  expedition  aca'' ft  Krc'fort. 
In  175  .  bir  Edward  commanded  th^  grand  fleet  opp  ice]  to 
that  of  the  I-  lench  equipped  at  Breft  a^d  intended  to  invade 
thefe  kingdoms.  He  accordingly  faikd  trom  Porifmouth, 
and,  arriving  off^  Breft,  fo  ft^tioned  his  Ihip.^  that  the  French 
fleet  did  not  dare  to  come  out.  More  t'^a;;  th^s,  tliey  iiad  the 
mortification  or  beholding  ^heir  coaft  iniu'^d,  and  their  mer- 
chan  men  t  ken.  'J  he  admiral,  by  a  I'sxri?  wefterly  wind, 
was  blow'  from  his  Nation;  the  French  accordingly  felzed 
this  opportrnity  and  fteered  for  Quiberon-bav.  where  a  fmall 
Engiiih  fquadron  lay  under  the  command  of  commodore  DufF. 
Sir  '  .dwar  !  Hawke  immediately  went  in  puriiiit  of  them, 
and  on  the  20th  of  Novei\'ber  came  up  with  ihem  off  Bel" 
Jeifle.  The  wind  blew  exceedingly  hard  at  the  time,  never- 
theiefs  the  French  were  engaged,  and  totally  defeated.  For 
thefe  and  ftmilar  fervices,  the  king  fettled  a  penfion  of  2000/. 
per  annum  on  Sir  Edward  and  his  two  fons,  or  the  furvivor  of 
them  ;  he  alfo  received  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
and  the  freedom  oC  the  city  of  Cork  in  a  gold  box.  In  1765 
he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  firft  lord 
of  the  Admiralty  ;  and,  in  1776,  he  was  made  a  peer  of  En- 
gland, under  the  title  of  baron  Hawke,  of  Towton,  in  the 
county  of  York.  His  lordftiip  married  Catharine  the  daugh- 
ter of  Walter  Brooke,  of  Burton  Hail,  in  Yorkfhire,  Efq.  by 
whom  he  had  four  children.  He  was  one  of  the  greateft  cha- 
racters that  ever  adorned  the  Britilh  navy,  but  moft  of  all 
remarkable  for  the  daring  courage  which  induced  him  on 
many  occaftons  to  difregard  thcfe  forms  of  conducing  or  fuf- 
taining  an  attack,  which  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  fervice 
had  before  conftdered  as  indifpenfable.  He  died  at  his  feat  at 
Shepperton  in  Middlefex,  Odober  the  14th,   1781. 

HAWKINS  (Sir  John),  a  brave  Englilh  admiral  in  the 
reign  of  Elizibcrli.  He  was  rear-admiral  of  the  fleet  fent  out 
againft  the  Armada,  and  had  a  principal  fhare  in  its  deftruc- 
tion.  He  alfo  iigr.alized  himfelf  in  feyeral  expeditions  to  the 
"\y eft-Indies,  where  he  died  in  1595. 
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HAWKINS  (Sir  John),  was  the  fon  of  a  man,  who, 

though  defceiKu  vl  from  Sir  John  Hawkins  the  memorable  ad- 
miral and  t^eL^f  rer  of  the  navy,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth,  followec   at  firft  the  ocmpation    of  a  houfe-carpenter, 
which  he  after.,  ards  exchanged  for  the  profeflion  of  afarveyor 
and  briider      He  had  married  Elizabeth,   daughter  of  Tho- 
mas  Ciwatkin  of  Townhope,    in  the  county   of   Hereford, 
gentleman ;  and  the  iffue  of  this  marriage  were  feve^al  chil- 
dren.    Of  thefe  the  prefent  oDJect  of  our  enquiry  was   the 
youngeft,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  London,   on  the  30th 
day  of  March,    17 19.     After  having  been  fent   fir(f  to  one 
fchool,   and  afterwards  to  a  fecond,  where  he  acquired  a  tole- 
rable knowledge  of  Latin,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Hoppus,    the  author  of  a  well  known  and  ufeful  archi- 
teflural   compendium,   puhlilhed  in  o<5tavo  in    1733-  and  in- 
tituled, ''  Proportional   Architefture,  or  the  Five  Orders,  re- 
gulated by  equal  Parts."     Under  this  perfon  he  went  through 
a  regular  courfe  of  archite^luie  and   perfpe^live,   in    order  to 
fit  hi.11  for  his  father's  profeinon  of  a  furveyor,  for  which  he 
was  at  firft  intended  ;  but  his  nrrt  coufin  Mr.  Thomas  Gwat- 
kin,  bemg  clerk  to  Mr.  John  Scott  of  Devonfhire-ftreet.    Bi- 
fhopfgate,  an  attorney  and  foliciior  in  fail  praftice,   perfuaded 
him  to  alter   his   refolution,   and  embrace  that  of  the  law ; 
which   he  did,  and  was  accordingly  articled  as  a  clerk  to  tlic 
fame  perfon,  Mr.  John   Scott.     In  this  fituation  his  time  was 
too  fully  employed  in  the  actual  difpatch  of  bulinffs,  to  permit 
him  without  ibme  extraordinary  means  to   acquire  the  necel^ 
fary  knowledge  of  his  profefhon  by  lead'ng  and  ftudy  ;  befides 
that,    his  mailer  is  faid  to  have  hcQu  mo'e  anxious  to  render 
him  a  good  copying   clerk,   by   fcrupulous  attention  to  his 
hand-writing,  than  to  qualify  him  by  inflruftion   to  condu^ 
bufnefs.      To    remedy   this    inconvenience,     therefore,     he 
abridged  himfelf  of  his  reft,  and  rifing  at  four  in  the  morning, 
found  opportunity  of  reading  all  the  neceflary  and  mod  emi-, 
nent  law  writers,  and   the  works  of  our  mofl  celebrated  au- 
thors on  the  fubje6>s  of  verfe  and  profe.     By  thefe   means, 
before   the  expiration   of  his  clerkfhip,  he  had  already    ren- 
dered himfelf  a  very  able  lawyer,   and,  had  poflefled    himfelf 
of  a  very  accurate  and  elegant  talle   for   literature  in  general, 
but  particularly  for  poetry,  and  the  polite  arts ;   and  the  bet- 
ter to  facihtate  his  improvement,  he.  from  time  to  time,  fur- 
nifhed  to  *'  The   Univerfal   Speftator,"  *'  I'he  Weftminfter 
Journal,'*  *'  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  [a],"  and  other  pe- 

[a]  In  fnme  of  his  vifitson  thefe  and  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnfon 
fimilar  occafions  to  Ca\t',  the  editor  of  foDii  after  the  connexion  between  Cave 
f*  The  Gentleman's  Magazine/'  he  ftrit    and  Joluifoa  commenced. 
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riodical  publications  of  the- time,  elTavs  and  difquifitions  on 
fcveral  lubje<^s.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  believed  to  have  b6en 
an  '*  Eflky  on  Swearing;"  but  the  exaft  time  of  Its  appear- 
ance, and  the  paper  in  which  it  was  inferted,  are  both  equally 
•cnknown.  It  uas,  however,  re-publidied  fome  years  iince 
(without  his  knowledge  till  he  law  it  in  print)  in  one  of  the 
news-papers.  His  next  produOion  was  an  **  EflTay  on  Ho- 
nefty,  *  inferted  in  the  "  Gentleman*s  Magazine*'  for  March, 
1739  ;  and  which  occafioned  a  controverfy,  continued  through 
the  Magazines  for  feveral  fucceeding  months,  between  him 
and  a  Mr.  Calamy,  a  defcendant  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Calamy,  then  a  ft  How-clerk  with  him. 
-  Without  friends  or  family-conneftions,  or  at  leafl:  without 
foch  as  could  advance  him  in  the  pfofeffion  to  which  he  had 
betaken  hin)feir,  he  was  now  (his  clerkfhip  being  expired, 
and  he  himfelf  admitted  an  attorney  and  folicitor)  to  feek  for 
the  means  of  procuring  bufinefs  by  making  for  himfelf  repu- 
table and  proper  connections. 

About  the  year  1741.  a  club  having  been  Inftituted  by  Mr. 
Immyns  an  attornev,  a  mufical  man,  (but  better  known  as  the 
araanuenfis  of  Dr.  Pepufch),  and  fome  other  mufical  perfons, 
■under  the  name  of  7  he  Madrigal  Society,  to  meet  every 
Wedaefday  evening,  he  became  a  member  of  it,  and  conti- 
nued fo  many  years.  Purfumg  his  inclination  for  mufic  rtill 
farther,  he  became  alfo  a  member  of  '*  The  Academy  of  An- 
cient Mufic,'*  which  ufed  to  meet  every  Thurfday  evening 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand,  but  fince  removed  to 
Freemaions  Hall ;  and  of  this  he  continued  a  member  till  a 
few  years  before  its  removal. 

Impelled  by  his  own  tafte  for  poetry,  and  excited  to  it  by 
his  friend  Koiler  Webb*s  example,  who  had  contributed  to 
**  The  Gentleman's  Magazine*'  many  very  elegant  poetical 
compofitions;  lie  had",  before  this  time,  himfelf  become  an  oc- 
casional contributor  in  the  fame  kind,  as  well  to  that  as  to 
fome  other  publications.  The  earlieft  of  his  productions  of 
this  fpecies,  now  known,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  copy  of  verlcs 
**  To  Mr.  John  Stanley,  occalioned  by  looking  over  fome 
Compofitions  of  his,  lately  publifbed,"  which  bears  date  19th 
February.  1740,  and  was  inferted  in  **  The  Daily  Adver- 
tlfer"  for  February  21,  174I  ;  but,  about  the  year  1742,  he 
propofed  to  Mr.  Stanley  the  project  of  publilhing,  in  conjunc- 
tron  with  him,  fix  cantatas  for  a  voice  and  initruments,  the 
words  to  be  furnilhed  by  himfelf,  and  the  mufic  by  Mr. 
Stanley.  The  propofal  was  accepted,  the  publication  was  to 
be  at  their  joint  expfnCe,  and  for  their  mutual  benefit ;  and 
accordingli^,  in  1742,  fix  cantatas  were  thus  publlflicd,  the 
five  tirft  written  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  fixth  and  laft  by  Fofter 

Webb; 
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Webb  ;  and,  thefe  having  fucceeded  beyond  the  moft  fanguinc 
cxpe^ations,  a  fecond  kt  of  fix  more,  written  wholly  by 
himfelf,  were  in  I'ke  manner  pubHfhed  a  few  months  after, 
and  fucceeded  equally  well. 

As  rhefe  compofitions,  by  being  frequently  performed  at 
Vauxhail,  Ranelagh,  and  other  public  places,  and  at  many 
private  concerts,  had  become  favourite  e  itcrtainments,  and 
eilablilhed  the  author's  reputation  as  a  poet,  many  perfons, 
finding  him  alfo  a  modeft  well-informed  young  man  of  unex- 
ceptionable morals,  were  ^^ecome  defirous  of  his  acquaintance. 
Among  thefe  was  Mr.  Hare  of  I-iraehoufe,  a  biewer,  who 
being  himfelf  a  mufical  man,  and  having  met  him  at  Mr. 
Stanley's  at  mufical  parties,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  his 
houfe;  and,  to  forward  him  in  his  profeffion,  introduced  him 
to  a  friend  of  his,  Peter  Storer  of  Highgate,  El'q.  This  intro- 
duction became,  from  his  own  good  conduct,  the  means  of 
making  (VJr.  Hawkins's  fortune,  though  in  a  way  which  nei- 
ther he  nor  Mr.  Hare  at  that  time  ecu  id  forefee,  and  different 
from  that  in  which  it  was  firfl  intended. 

In  the  winter  of  this  year  1749,  Dr.  then  Mr.  Johnfoti 
was  induced  to  inflitute  a  club  to* meet  every  Tuefday  evening 
at  the  King's  Head,  in  Ivy-lane,  near  St.  Paul's.  It  confiiled 
only  of  nine  perfons,  and  My.  Hawkins  was  invited  to  be- 
come, and  did  become,  one  of  the  firft  members  accordingly ; 
and  about  this  time,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  finding  his  father's 
houfe,  where  he  had  hitherto  refided,  too  fmall  for  the  dif- 
patch  of  his  bufinefs  now  very  much  encreafing,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Munckley,  a  phyfician,  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  an  intimacy,  took  a  houfe  in  Clements-lane, 
Lombard-ftreet.  The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  him 
as  an  office,  and  the  firit  floor  by  the  doCtor  as  his  apart* 
raent.  Here  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  1753,  when, 
on  occafion  of  his  marriage  with  Sidney,  the  youngeft  of  Mr. 
Storer's  daughters,  who  brought  him  a  confiderable  fortune, 
which  was  afterwards  greatly  encreafed,  he  took  a  houfe  in 
Auftin  Friers,  near  Broad-flreet,  ftill  continuing  to  foUpW 
his  profefiion  of  an  attorney. 

Having  received,  on  the  death  of  Peter  Storer,  Efq.  his 
wife's  brother,  in  17^9,  a  very  large  addition  to  her  fortune, 
he  quftted  bufinefs  to  the  prefent  Mr.  Alderman  Clark,  who 
had  a  fhort  time  before  completed  his  clerkfhip  under  him, 
difpofed  of  his  houfe  in  Auftin  Friers,  and,  an  opportunity 
offering,  he  purchaled  that  now  the  properly  of  Mr.  Vaillant; 
and  foon  aj:erwards  bought  the  leafe  of  one  in  Hatton-ftreet, 
London,  for  a  town-refidence. 

From  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  he  had  entertained  a 
ftrong  love  for  the  amufcment  of  angling  j   and  his  affeCtion 

for 
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for  it,  tegether  with  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Tharoes,  waf 
undoubtedly  his  motive  to  a  refidence  at  this  village.  He  had 
been  long  acquainted  with  Walton's  **  Complete  Angler  ;'* 
and  had,  by  obfervation  and  experience,  himfelf  become  a  very 
able  proficient  in  the  art.  Hearing,  abut  this  time,  that  Mr. 
Mofes  Browne  propofed  to  publifli  a  new  edition  of  that 
work,  and  being  himfelf  in  pofleflion  of  fome  material  par- 
ticulars refpefting  Walton,  he,  by  letter,  made  Mr.  Browne 
an  offer  of  writing,  for  his  intended  edition,  Walton's  Life, 
To  this  propofal  no  anfwer  was  returned,  at  leaft  for  fomc 
time,  from  which  circumftance  Mr.  Hawkins  concluded,  as 
any  one  reafonably  would,  that  his  offer  was  not  accepted ; 
and,  therefore,  having  alfo  learnt  in  the  mean  time  that  Mr. 
B.  meant  not  to  publifh  the  text  as  the  author  left  it,  but  to 
modernize  it  in  order  to  file  off  the  rufl^,  as  he  called  it,  wrote 
again  to  tell  Mr,  Browne  that  he  fo  underftood  it ;  and  that, 
as  Mr.  B*s  intention  was  to  fophifticate  the  text  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  he,  Mr.  Hawkins,  would  himfelf  publifh 
a  corre£l  edition.  Such  an  edition,  in  1760,  he  accordingly 
publifhed  in  o£tavo  with  notes,  adding  to  it  a  **  Life  of  Wal- 
ton" by  himfelf,  a  **  Life  of  Cotton,"  the  author  of  the  fe- 
cond  part,  by  the  well-known  Mr.  Oldys  ;  and  a  fet  of  cuts 
defigned  by  Wale,   and  engraved  by  Ryland  [b]. 

His  propenfity  to  mufic,  manitefted  by  his  becoming  a 
menrber  and  frequenter  of  the  feveral  mufical  focieties  before 
mentioned,  and  alio  bv  a  regular  concert  at  hishoufe  in  Auflin 
Friers,  had  led  him,  at  the  lame  time  that  he  was  endavouring 
to  get  together  a  good  library  of  books,  to  be  alfo  folicitous 
for  colle6ling  the  works  of  fome  of  the  beft  rnufical  compo- 
fers ;  and,  among  other  acquilitions,  it  was  his  fingular  good 
fortune  to  1-ecome  polTeired  by  purchafe  of  feveral  of  the  moft 
fcarce  and  valuable  t'»eotftical  treatifes  on  the  fcience  i!felf  any 
where  extant,  which  had  formeily  been  collefted  by  Dr.  Pe- 
pufch  [cj.  With  this  ftock  of  erudition,  therefore,  he  about 
this  time,  at  the  inftance  of  fome  very  good  judges,  his  friends, 
fct  about  procuring  materials  for  a  work  then   very  much 

[b]    Of    this  work   three  editions,  1792,    after  his  death,  a  fifth  edition 

each  containing  a  very  large  impreifion,  was    publifhed  by    his  elJeft   fon,   (in 

were   fold  oif    before    the   year  1784,  which,  fiom   liis  papers,   were  inlerted 

when,    there    bcinq    a  demand    for  a  liis  laft   coreftions  and  additions.)  the 

fourth,  he  rcvif<^d  auvi  mule  very  l^rge  fornier   imprelfion    of    17S4   being  at 

additions  to  thr;  «  L  f'^  of  Walton,"  and  that  time  nearly  difpofed  of. 
the  notes  to  tlie  wai  k  throughout ;  and  he         [c]  This  collection   of  treatifes  he, 

re-wrpce  the  '*  Life  of  Cotton,"  in  or-  after  the  completion  of  his  work,  gave, 

der  to  com|ir'^fs  it  into  lefs  compafr,  re-  in  1778,  to  the  Britiih  Mufeum,  where 

taining,    however,    every    faft  in  the  it  ftill  continues, 
former,  and  adding  feveral  olliers.    In 

wanted. 
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wanted,  a  *'  Hiftory  of  the  Science  and  Praftice  of  Mufic," 
which  he  afterwards  publifhed. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  well-known  Paul  White- 
head, Efq.  his  neighbour  in  the  country,  who,  conceiving  him 
a  fit  perfon  for  a  magiftrate,  had  mentioned  him  as  fuch  to 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  then  lord  lieutenant  for  Middlefex, 
his  name  was,  in  1761,  inferted  in  the  Commiffion  of  the 
Peace  for  that  county  ;  and  having,  befides  a  due  attention  to 
the  great  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  by  the  proper  ftudies, 
and  a  fedulous  attendance  at  the  feffions,  qualified  himfelf  for 
the  office,  he  became  an  a£live  and  ufeful  magiftrate  in  the 
county  [d].  Obferving,  as  he  had  frequent  occafion  to  do  in 
the  Gourfe  of  his  duty,  the  bad  ftate  of  highways,  and  the 
great  dek^  in  the  laws  for  amending  and  keeping  them  in 
repair,  he  fet  himfelf  to  revife  the  former  flatutes,  and  drew 
an  a£l  of  parliament  confolidating  all  the  former  ones-  and 
adding  fuch  other  regulations  as  were  neceflary.  His  fenti- 
ments  on  this  fubjeft  he  publifhed  in  o6lavo,  in  1763,  under 
the  title  of  '*  Obfervations  on  the  State  of  Highways,  and 
on  the  Laws  for  amending  and  k  eping  them  in  repair,*'  fub- 
joining  to  them  the  draught  of  the  a£l  before  mentioned, 
which  bill,  being  afterwards  introduced  into  parliamenr,  pafTed 
into  a  law,  and  is  that  under  which  all  the  highways  in  the 
kingdom  are  at  this  time  kept  repaired.  Of  this  bill  it  is  but 
juflice  to  add,  that,  in  the  experience  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  it  has  never  required  a  fingle  .-mendment. 

Johnfon,  and  Sir  Jofhua  then  Mr.  Reynolds,  had,  in  the 
winter  of  this  year  1763,  projefted  the  ettablifhment  of  a 
club  to  meet  every  Monday  evening  at  the  Turk's  Head,  in 
Gerrard-flreet,  and,  at  Johnfon's  felicitation,  he,  Mr.  H. 
became  one  of  the  firft  members.  This  club,  fmce  known  by 
the  appellation  of  The  literary  Club,  was  at  firft  intended, 
like  the  former  in  Ivy- lane,  to  have  confifted  of  no  more 
than  nine  perfons,  and  that  was  the  nuaiber  of  the  firft  mem- 
bers ;  but  the  rule  was  broken  through  to  admit  one  who  had 
been  a  member  of  that  in  Ivy-lane,  Till  this  admiffion, 
Johnfon  and  Mr.  Hawkms  were  the  only  perfons  that  had 
been  members  of  both. 

An  event  of  confiderable  importance  and  magnitude,  in  the 
year  1764,  engaged  him  to  ftand  forth  as  the  champion  of  the 

[d]  When  he  firft  begin  to  a6l,  he  h^alteredhis  moi'e  and  received  hisdua 

formed  a  refo!ution  of  taking  no  fees,  fees,    but    kei>t   them    fc;p»rate!y  in   a 

not  even  the  legal  and  an'.hf-nzed  onev,  piirf«  ;  and  ^t  the  e;  d  of  every  funnmer, 

and  ptjrfued  th  s  method  for  Come  time,  bef<>re  he  lefc  the  cnuntry  for  the  winter, 

till  he  found  that  it  w;is  a  temptatioB  to  delivered  the  whole  amount  to  the  c'er- 

licigation,  an.l  tha:  every   trifling  ale-  gyman  of  thepaiiib,  to  he  by  him  dif- 

houle  quarrel  produced  an  application  tribnted  anaong  fuch  pf  the  poor  as  he 

for  a  warrant.    1  u  check  this,  thciaioic,  judged  fit. 
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county  of  Middlefex,  againft  a  claim  then  for  the  firft  time 
fet  up,  and  fo  enormous  in  its  amount  as  juftly  to  excite  re- 
fiftance.  The  city  of  London  finding  it  neceflary  to  re- build 
the  gaol  of  Newgate,  the  ex  pence  of  which,  according  to 
their  own  eflimates,  would  amount  to  40,000!.  had  this  year 
applied  to  parliament,  by  a  bill  brought  into  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  by  their  own  members,  in  which,  on  a  fuggeftionthat 
the  county  prifcners,  removed  to  Newgate  for  a  few  days 
previous  to  their  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey,  were  as  two  to  one 
to  the  London  prifoiiers  conftantly  confined  there,  they  en- 
deavoured to  throw  ti.e  burtl.en  of  two  thirds  of  the  expence 
on  the  county,  while  they  themfelves  propofed  to  contribute 
one  third  only  This  attempt  the  magiftrates  for  Middlefex 
thought  it  their  duty  to  oppofe,  and  accordingly  a  vigorous 
oppofition  to  it  was  commenced  and  fupported  under  the  con- 
du£t  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  drew  a  petition  againft  the  bill, 
and  a  cafer  of  the  county,  which  was  printed  and  diitributed 
amongft  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  parliament.  It  was 
the  fubjeft  of  a  day's  converfation  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords; 
and  produced  fuch  an  effeft  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that 
the  city,  by  their  own  members,  moved  for  leave  to  withdraw 
the  bill.  The  fuccefs  of  this  oppofition,  and  the  abilities  and 
fpirit  with  which  it  was  condu£ttd,  naturally  attraded  tow^ards 
him  the  attention  of  his  fellow-magiftrates ;  aiid,  a  vacancy 
not  long  after  happening  in  the  office  of  chairman  of  the 
quarter  feflions,  Mr>  Hawkins  was,  on  the  19th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1765,  elected  his  fuccelTor. 

In  this  year  177 1  he  quitted  Twickenham,  and  fold  his 
„boufe  there  to  Mr.  Vaillant  the  prefent  owner;  and,  in  the 
"fummer  of  the  next  year,  he,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining,  by 
fearches  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries  there,  farthermate- 
rials  for  his  hiftory  of  mufic,  made  a  journey  to  Oxford,  car- 
rying with  him  an  engraver  from  London,  to  make  drawings 
from  the  portraits  in  the  mufic-fchool. 

On  occaiion  of  a£lual  tumults  or  expe£led  diflurbances 
he  had  more  than  ouce  been  called  into  fervice  of  great  per- 
fonal  danger.  When  the  riots  at  Brentford  had  arifen,  during 
the  time  of  the  Middlefex  eledlion  in  the  year  1768,  he  and 
fome  of  his  brethren  attended  to  fupprefs  them  ;  and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  expected  riotous  alTembly  of  the  journeymen 
Spital-fields  weavers  in  Moorfields,  in  1769,  the  magiftrates  of 
Middlefex  and  he  at  their  head,  with  a  party  of  guards,  at- 
tended to  oppofe  them,  but  the  mob,  on  feeing  them  pre- 
pared, thought  it  prudent  to  difperfe.  In  thele  and  ether 
inftances,  ^nd  particularly  in  his  condu£t  as  chairman,  ha- 
ving given  fufficient  proof  of  his  aftiviiy,  refolution,  abili- 
ties. 
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ties,  integrity,  and  loyalty,  he,  on  the  23d  of  0<fl:ober,  1772, 
received  from  his  prefent  majefty  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Mr.  Goflling  of  Canterbury,  with  whom,  though  they 
had  never  feen  each  other,  he  had  for  fome  years  correfponded 
by  letter,  having  invited  him  to  do  fo,  he.  in  this  vear,  paid 
him  a  vifit  at  Canterbury,  and  procured  from  him  a  great  deal 
of  very  curious  mulical  intelligence,  which  none  bit  Mr, 
Gofthng  could  have  furniflied  ;  and  in  the  month  of  June  ia 
the  next  year,  1773,  ^^^  again  did  the  fame.  In  this  latter  year 
1773,  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Stevens  publilhed,  in  ten  volumes 
od>avo,  their  firft  joint  edition  of  Shakefpear,  to  which  Sir 
J.  H.  contributed  fueh  notes  as  are  di fling uillied  by  his  name, 
as  he  afterwards  did  a  few  more  on  the  republication  of  it 
in  1778.  An  addrefs  to  the  king  from  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex,  on  occaiion  of  the  American  war,  having,  in  1774, 
been  judged  expedient,  and  at  his  inftance  voted,  he  drew  up 
iuch  an  addrefs,  and  together  with  two  of  his  brethren  had, 
in  the  month  of  October  in  that  year,  the  honour  of  pre- 
fenting  it. 

After  iixteen  years  labour,  he,  in  1776,  publiflied,  in  five 
volumes,  quarto,-  his  "  General  Hiftory  of  the  Science  and 
Pra6lice  of  Mufic,"  which,  in  confequence  of  permiilion  ob- 
tained in  1 7  73  for  that  purpofe,  he  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  pre- 
fented  it  to  him  M  Buckingham-houfe  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember 1776,  when  he  was  honoured  with  an  audience  of 
conliderable  length  both  from  the  king  and  queen.  Few- 
works  have  been  attacked  with  more  acrimony  and  virulence 
than  this.  Its  merit,  however,  as  containing  a  great  deal  of 
original  and  curious  information,  which,  but  for  its  author, 
would  have  perifhed,  has  been  amply  attelVd  by  the  appro- 
bation of  fome  of  the  very  befl  judges  of  the  fcience  and  of 
literary  compofition  ;  and  by  that  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
who,  inxpnfequence  of  its  publication,  made  him  foon  after, 
through  the  medium  of  a  gentleman  now  living,  a  voluntary 
offer  of  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  Laws,  which  he  had  reafons 
for  declining,  and  afterwards  paid  him  the  compliment  of  re- 
quefling  his  picture. 

Not  long  after  this  publication,  that  is  to  fay  in  November 
1777,  he  was  induced,  by  an  attempt  to  rob  his  houfe,  whic^h, 
though  unfuccefsful,  was  made  three  different  nights  with  the 
interval  of  one  or  two  only  bet^Acen  each  attempt,  to  quit  his 
houfe  in  Hatton-ftreet ;  and,  aftera  teiiiporary  refidence  for  a 
fhort  time  in  St.  James's  Place,  he  took  a  leafc  of  one,  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  famous  admiral  Vernon,  in  the  flrect 
leading  up  to  Queen  fquare,  V^eftroinfter,  and  removed  thither. 

By  this  removal,  he  became  a  conftant  attendant  on  divine 
vvofihip  at   the  parilh-church  of  St.  Margaret,   VVelhninilcr; 

and 
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and  having  learnt,  in  December,  1778,  that  the  furveyor  to 
the  board  of  ordnance  was,  in  defiance  of  a  provifo  in  the 
leafe  under  which  they  claimed,  carrying  up  a  building  at  the 
Eaft  end  of  the  church  which  was  likely  to  obfcure  the  beau- 
tiful painted-glafs  window  over  the  ahar  there,  Sir  J.  H. 
with  the  concurrence  of  fome  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
wrote  to  the  fnrveyor,  and  compelled  hirri  to  takedown  two 
feet  of  the  wall,  which  he  had  already  carried  up  above  the 
fill  of  the  window,  and  to  flope  off  the  roof  of  his  building 
in  fiich  a  manner  as  that  it  is  not  only  no  injury,  but,  on 
the  contrary    a  defence,  to  the  window. 

Tn  the  month  of  December,  1783,  Dr.  Johnfon,  havmg 
difcovered  in  hinifcif  fymptoms  of  a  dropfy,  fent  for  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  telling  him  the  precarious  flate  of  his  health, 
declared  his  defire  of  making  a  will,  and  requefted  him  to  be 
one  of  his  executors.  On  his  accepting  the  office,  he  told 
him  his  intention  pf  providing  for  his  fervant ;  and,  after 
concerting  with  him  a  plan  for  inverting  a  fum  of  money  for 
that  purpofe,  he  voluntarily  opened  to  him  tlie  ilate  of  his 
circumftances,  and  the  amount  of  what  he  had  to  difpofe  of. 
Finding  the  do6\or,  however,  notwithilanding  his  repeated  fo- 
licitations  fi6m  time  to  time,  extremely  averfe  to  carrying  this 
intention  into  effc£t  by  the  a£tual  execution  of  a  Will,  and 
thinking  it  might  in  fome  meafure  arife  from  the  want  of 
legal  information  as  to  the  necelTary  form,  he,  Sir  J.  from 
the  above  communications,  fome  time  afterwards,  drew  and 
fent  him  a  draught  of  a  Will,  with  in{lru£tions  how  to  exe- 
cute it,  but  leaving  in  it  blanks  for  the  names  of  his  ex- 
ecutors, and  for  tnat  of  the  refiduary  legatee,  (for  though 
Johnfon  had  given  no  inftruflions  on  this  latter  head-  Sir 
J.  H.  had  apprized  him  of  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  a  bequeft 
of  therefidue,  that  it  might  not  become,  as  it  would  btherwile, 
by  the  filent  operation  of  law,  the  property  of  his  executors,) 
Johnfon  liill  procraftinated,  but  at  length  executed  this  draught ; 
lo  carelcfsly,  however,  as  to  omit  iirlt  filling  up  the  blanks. 

V/hen  this  circu  mil  a  nee  became  known  to  Sir  J.  H.  he 
reprefented  this  a<ft  to  him  (as  it  really  was)  as  a  meer  nul- 
lity, and  Johnfon  was  prevailed  upon,  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, 1784  at  Mr.  Strahan's,  at  Iflington,  to  give  him  the 
neceffarv  inOruftion  ,  which  he.  Sir  J  on  the  fpot  converted 
into  proper  legal  fcjrm,  bv  dilating,  conformably  t®  them,,  a 
will  fo  Mr.  Hoolr,  who,  with  iome  other  friends,  had  there 
called  in  upon  lohnfon,  and  which  being  completed  was  ex- 
ecuted bv  Johnfon  and  pioptrly  attefted.  In  the  codicil, 
which  Johnfon  afterwards  made,  Sir  J.  aifif^ed  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  to  legal  phrafcology,  and  dircding  the  proper 
mode  of  execution  and  atteftation, 
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From  fo  long  an  acquaintance  with  him,  and  from  ha- 
ving been  intimately  confulted  in  his  affairs,  and  as  it  is 
flrongly  believed,  in  confequcnce  of  a  converfation  that  paffcd 
between  them,  Sir  J.  H.  was  induced,  on  the  event  of  John- 
fon's  death,  on  the  13th  day  of  December,  1784,  to  un- 
dertake to  write  and  pubh'fh  a  life  of  him,  and  accordingly 
he  fet  himfclf  to  colleft  materials  for  that  purpofe,  and  for 
an  edition  of  his  works,  which  with  his  life  was  afterwards 
publiflied. 

Not  three  m.onths  after  the  commencement  of  the  above- 
mentioned  undertaking  to  write  johnfon's  life,  he  met  with 
the  fevcrell:  lofs  of  almoft  any  that  a  literary  mnn  can  fuftain, 
Ihort  of  that  of  his  friends  or  relations,  in  the  dcllrudion  of 
liis  librarv  ;  confifting  of  a  numerous  and  wcll-chofen  col- 
lection of  books,  ancient  and  modern,  in  many  languages, 
and  on  mod  fubjefts,  which  it  had  been  the  bulinefs  of  above 
thirty  years  at  intervals  to  get  together.  This  event  was  the 
confequence  of  a  fire.  Of  this  lofs,  great  as  it  was  iti  pecu- 
niary value,  andcomprifing  in  books,  prints,  and  drawings, 
many  articles  that  could  never  be  replaced,  he  wa5  never 
heard  in  the  fmalleft  degree  to  complain ;  but,  having  found  a 
tcmporarv  reception  in  a  large  houfe  in  Orchard- ftrect,  Weft- 
minfler,  he  continued  there  a  fhort  time,  and  then  took  a 
houfe  in  the  Broad  Sanftuary,  Wcflminfter. 

This  event,  for  a  fhort  time,  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of 
his  undertaking.  As  foon,  however,  as  he  could  fviflciently 
coll^(^  his  thoughts,  he  recommenced  his  office  of  biographer 
of  Johnfon,  and  editor  of  his  works;  and  completed  his  in- 
tention by  publilhing,  in  1787,  the  life  and  works,  in  eleven 
volumes,  oOavo,    which  he  dedicated  to  the  kins^. 

With  this  production  be  terminated  his  literarv  labours  ; 
and,  having  for  many  years  been  mr  re  particularly  fedulous 
in  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  relicrinn,  and  accuftomed  to 
fpend  all  his  leifure  from  other  nccelfary  concerns  in  theo- 
lojrical  and  devotional  fludies,  he  now  more  clofely  addi6led 
himfelf  to  them,  and  fet  himfelf  more  cfpecially  to  prepare  for 
that  event  which  he  faw  could  be  a'  no  grent  dii^ance  ;  and, 
the  better  to  accomplilh  this  end,  he,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1788,  bv  a  will  and  other  proper  inAruments,  made  fucli 
an  arrangement  of  his  affairs  as  he  meant  (liould  take  place 
after  his  deceafc. 

In  this  manner  he  fpent  his  time  till  about  the  month  of 
May,  1789,  when,  finding  his  appetite  fail  him  iii  a  greater 
degree  than  ufual,  he  had  recourfe,  as  he  had  fome  imcs  had 
before  on  the  fame  occafion,  to  the  waters  of  tlic  Iflington 
Spa.  Thefe  he  drank  for  a  few  mornings;  but  on  the  14th 
of  tliat  month,  while  he  was  there,   he  was,  it  is    fuppofcd, 
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Seized  with  a  paralytic  afFedlion,  as  on  his  returning  to  tbq  car- 
riage which  waited  for  him,  his  iervants  perceived  a  vifible  al-. 
teration  in  him  On  his  arrival  at  home  he  went  to  bed,  but 
got  up  a  few  hours  after,  intending  to  receive  an  old  fiiend 
from  whom  he  expelled  a  vifit  in  the  evening.  At  dinner, 
however,  his  diforder  returning,  he  was  led  up  to  bed,  from 
which  he  never  ro'.e,  for,  being  afterwards  accompanied  with 
an  apcplpxv,  it  put  a  period  to  his  life,  on  the  2 id  of  the 
fame  month,  about  two  in  the  morning.  He  was  interred  on 
the  28th  in  the  cloifters  of  VVeflminifer  Abbey,  in  the  Nordi 
"walk  near  the  Eaftermoft  door  into  the  church,  under  a  ftone, 
containin.,  bv  his  exprefs  mjunctions,  no  more  than  the 
initials  of  his  name,  the  date  of  his  death  and  his  age,  leaving 
behind  him  a  high  reputation  for  abilities  and  integrity, 
united  with  the  well-earnt  charader  of  an  aftive  and  refolute 
magiilrate,  an  affedlionate  huiloaiid  and  father,  a  firm  and  zea- 
loLi*^  friend  a  loyal  fubje<Sl:,  and  a  iincere  Chrittian,  (as,  not- 
withflanding  the  ca'umnie?  of  his  enemies,  can  be  abundantly 
teilificd  by  the  evidence  of  many  perfons  uow  living,)  and 
ricli  in  the  friendlhip  and  elleem  of  very  many  of  the  very 
iirft  charafters  for  rank,  worth,  and  abilities,  of  the. age  in 
which  he  lived. 

HaWKSxVIOOR  (Nicholas),  was  the  fcholar  of  Sir 
Chnftopher  Wren,  but  deviated  a  iitfle  from  the  leflbns  and 
practice  of  his  mafrer,  at  leaft  he  did  not  improve  on  them, 
though  his  knowledge  in  every  fcience,  conne6led  with  his 
art,  is  much  commended,  and  his  charadter  remains  un- 
blemithed.  He  was  deputy-furveyor  at  the  building  of 
Chelfca- college,  clerk  of  the  works  at  Greenwich,  and  was 
continued  in  the  lame  pofts  by  king  William,  queen  Anne, 
and  George  I.  at  Kenfington,  VVhitehall,  and  St.  James's; 
furveyor  of  all  the  new  churches,  and  of  Welhiiin-^er-abbey, 
from  the  death  of  Sir  Chriftopher,  and  defigned  many  that 
were  ere6led  in  purluance  of  the  ilatute  of  queen  Anne  for 
building  fifty  new  churches:  tlicir  names  are:  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  in  Lombard-flreet;  Chrill-Chnrch,  in  Spital- 
Fields;  St.  George,  Middlefex;  St.  Anne,  Limehoufe;  and 
St.  George,  Bloomfbury;  the  t^eeple  of  which  is  a  mafter- 
firoke  of  abfurdlty.  It  confifls  of  an  obelilk  :  tcpped  with 
the  iUtue  of  George  I.  hugged  by  the  royal  fupporters :  a 
lion,  ?n  pnicorn,  and  a  king,  on  fucli  an  eminence,  are 
very  furprifmg. 

*'  The  things  ive  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
**  But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there.'* 

He  alfo  rebuilt  fomc  part  of  All-Souls-college,  Oxford.     At 
JBlw-nhcim  and  Caille-Howard  he  was  alTociated  with  Van- 
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brugh,  and  was  eniploved  in  erefling  a  magnl-ficent  maufo- 
Jeum  there  when  he  died  in  March,  1736,  near  feventy  years 
of  age.  He  built  feveral  manfions,  particularly  Eafton  Nefton 
in  Northamptonfhire;  reftored  a  defeft  in  Beverlev  minfter 
by  a  machine  that  fcrewed  up  the  fabric  witli  extraordinary- 
art;  repaired,  in  a  judicious  manner,  the  Weft  end  of  Weft- 
iTiinfter-abbey ;  and  gave  a"3efign  for  the  Radcliffe-hbrary  at 
Oxford 

HAWKWOOD  Sir.  John),  is  indebted  for  a  place 
an^ong  the  Britifh  woithies  to  his  a6lions  in  a  foreigh  fer- 
vice.  e  has  been  Ibghtly  noticed  by  his  contemporaries  at 
home,  and  would  not  have  been  brought  into  a  confpicuous 
point  of  view  but  for  -the  engraved  portrait  of  him  prefented 
to  the  ^ocietv  of  Antiquaries,  in  1775,  by  lord  Hailes.  He 
is  faid.  bv  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  our  writers,  to  have 
been  the  Ton  of  a  tanner  of  SiMe  Hedingham,  in  Effex,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  Mr,  Morant  fays, 
the  manor  of  Hawkwood  in  that  parifh  takes  its  name  from 
Sir  John,  But  it  was  holden  before  him  by  Stephen 
Hawkwood,  probably  his  father,  a  circumftance  which 
would  lead  one  to  doubt  the  meannefs  of  his  birth  as  well 
as  his  profeffion.  Perfons  who  gave  names  to  manors 
were  generally  of  more  confiderable  rank :  and  the  manor 
appears  to  have  have  been  in  the  family  from  the  time  of 
king  John. 

Our  hero  is  faid  to  ha^e  been  put  apprentice  to  a  tailor 
in  London:  **  but  foon,"  favs  Fuller,  '*  turned  his  needle 
into  a  fword,  and  fiis  thimble  into  a  ihield,"  being  preft  into 
the  fervice  of  Edward  HI.  for  4iis  French  wars,  where  he 
behaved  hi  in  elf  fo  valiantly,  that  from  a  common  foldier  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  ;  and  for  fome  farther 
good  fervice  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him 
by  that  king,  though  he  was  accounted  the  pooreft  knight  in 
the  army.  His  general,  the  Black  Prince,  highly  eileemed 
him  for  his  valour  and  conduft,  of  which  he  gave  extra- 
ordinary proofs  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 

Upon  the  concluiion  of  the  peace  between  the  Englifli 
and  French  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  1360,  Sir  John,  finding 
his  eftate  too  fmall  to  iupport  his  title  and  dignity,  aflb- 
eiatcd  himfelf  with  cctain  companies  called,  by  Froilfart, 
**  Les  Tard  Venus;"  by  Wallingham,  **  Magna  Comitiva.** 
Thefe  were  formed  of  perfons  of  various  nations,  who,  ha- 
ving hitherto  found  employment  in  the  wars  between  En- 
gland and  France,  and  having  held  governments,  or  built 
and  fortified  houtcs  in  the  latter  kingdom  which  they  were 
now  obliged  to  give  up,  found  themfelvcs  reduced  to  this  def- 
perate  method  of  fupporting  themfclves  and   their  foldiers  by 
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tnaranding  and  pillaging,  or  by  engaging  in  the  fcrvicc  of 
Jcis  ftatcs,  which  happened  to  be  at  war  with  each  other. 
"Villani,  indeed,  charges  Edward  III,  with  fecretlv  autho- 
rizing thefc  ravages  in  France,  while  outwardly  he  affe£lcd  a 
ilrift  ohfervance  of  the  peace.  At  this  time  in  the  fummer, 
contitiues  this  hiilotiiui,  an  Fnglifh  tailor,  named  John  della 
Guglea,  that  is,  John  of  the  needle,  who  had  diftinguifhed 
himfejf  in  the  war,  began  to  forma  company  of  maraiidcrs, 
and  collefted  a  number  of  Englifii,  who  dehghied  in  mif- 
chief,  and  hoped  to  iive  by  plunder,  furprizing  and  pillaging 
firrt:  one  town,  and  then  another.  This  company  increafed 
fo  much,  that  they  became  the  terror  of  the  whole  country. 
All  Avho  had  not  fortified  places  to  defend  them  were 
forced  to  treat  with  him,  and  furnifh  him  with  provifion  and 
money,  for  which  he  promi'ed  them  his  prote£lion.  The 
effect  of  tliis  \va>%  that  in  a  few  montlis  he  acquired  great 
wealth.  Having  alfo  received  an  acceflion  of  followers  and 
power,  he  roved  from  one  country  to  another,  till  at  length 
he  came  to  the  Po.  'J'here  he  made  all  who  came  in  his  way 
pritoners.  I'he  clergy  he  pillaged,  but  let  the  laity  go  with- 
out injury.  The  court  of  «<ome  was  greatly  alarmed  at 
thefe  proceedings,  and  made  pre})arations  to  oppofe  thefc 
banditti.  Upon  the  arrival  of  certain  Engliflimen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  Hawkwood  refigncd  his  command  to  them, 
and  profcired  fubmilhon  to  the  king  of  England,  to  whofe 
fervanlshe  prefcnted  a  large  (hare  of  his  ill  gotten  wealth. 

The  iirft  appearance  of  Hawkwood  in  Italy  was  in  the 
Fifan  fervice  in  1364;  after  which  period  he  was  every 
where  conlldercd  as  a  nioft  nccomplilhed  foldier,  and  fought, 
as  different  occafions  prcfcntcd  themfelves,  in  the  lervice 
of  many  of  the  Italian  t^atcs.  In  1387,  we  find  him  en- 
gaged in  a  haiiardous  fervice  in  defence  of  the  Hate  of  Flo- 
rence. "I'hc  earl  of  Armagnac,  the  Florentine  general,  ha« 
ving  been  lately  dd'c^tcd  by  Vcnni,  the  governor  of  the  Sian- 
ncfe,  the  vi£lors  niarched  to  lurptize  Hawkwood,  and  en- 
camped within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  him.  But  this  cautious 
general  retreated  into  the  Cremonefe,  and  when  i)y  leveral 
Ikirmilhes  he  had  amufed  the  enemy,  who  kept  within  a  mile 
of  him,  and  thought  to  force  his  camp,  he  fallied  out  and 
repulfed  them  witli  lofs.  'I  h's  fuccefs  a  little  difcouraged 
them.  Vcnni  is  (aid  to  have  lent  Hawkwood  a  fox  in  a  cage, 
alluding  to  his  fituation  :  to  which  Hawkwood  returned  for 
anfwer,  *'  the  fox  knew  how  to  find  his  way  out."  This  he 
did  by  retreating  to  the  river  Oglio^  placing  his  bell  horfe 
in  the  rear  till  the  enemy  had  crolled  the  river,  on  wbofc 
oppofitc  bank  he  placed  400  Englilli  archers  on  horfeback. 
*1  he  tear  by  their  ailifLance  crolled  the  river  and  followed  the 
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reft,  who,  after  fording  the  Mincio,  encamped  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Adige.  The  gtcateft  danger  remained  here. 
The  enemy  had  broken  dovvn  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  let 
out  its  v^aters  fwohi  by  the  mehing  of  the  fnow  and  moun- 
tains to  overflow  the  plains.  Havvkwood's  troops,  furprized 
at  midnight  by  the  incrcafmg  floods,  had  no  refource  but 
immediately  to  mount  their  horfes,  and,  leaving  all  their  bag- 
gage behind  them,  marched  in  the  morning  (lowly  through 
the  water,  which  came  up  to  their  horfes  bellies.  By  even- 
ing, with  great  difficulty,  they  gained  Baido,  a  town  in  the 
Paduan.  Some  of  the  weaker  horfes  funk  under  the  fa- 
tigue. Many  of  the  foot  periihed  with  cold  and  ilruggling 
againfl  the  water :  many  fupported  themfelves  by  laying  hold 
on  the  tails  of  the  ft ronger  horfes.  Notwithftanding  every 
precaution,  manv  of  the  cavalry  were  loft  as  well  as  their 
horfes.  The  purfucrs,  feeing  the  country  under  water,  and 
concluding  the  whole  army  had  penihed,  returned  back. 
The  hiftorian  obferves,  that  it  was  univerfally  agreed  no 
other  general  could  have  got  over  io  many  difficultivS  and 
dangers,  and  led  back  his  fmall  army  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
cnemy'^s  country,  with  no  other  iols  than  that  occaiioned  by 
the  floods,  which  no  precaution  could  have  prevented.  One 
of  ihc  moft  celebrated  adtioiis  of  Havvkwood's  life,  lays  Mu- 
rateri,  was  this  retreat,  performed  with  fo  much  prudence 
and  art,  tiiat  he  deferves  to  be  paralleled  with  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  Roman  gencials  ;  having,  to  the  difgrace  of  an  enemy 
infinitely  fuperior  in  number  and  in  fpite  of  all  obftru(f^ions 
from  the  rivers,  given  them  the  flip,  and  brought  off  his 
army  fate  to  Caftcl  Baldo  on  the  borders  of  the  Paduan. 
Sir  John  Havvkwood,  as  loon  as  he  found  himfelf  among  his 
allies,  employed  himfelf  in  refrelhmg  his  troop  and  watching 
the  enemies  morions. 

At  the  end  of  1391,  the  Florentines  made  peace  with  Ga- 
Icazzo  and  the  reft  of  their  enemies,  though  on  diladvanta- 
geous  terms.  To  reduce  the  expences  of  the  ftate,  they  dif- 
chargcd  their  foreign  auxiliaries,  except  Hawkwooi,  of  whole 
valour  and  lid^-hty  they  had  had  fucli  repeated  proots,  with, 
icoo  men  under  his  command. 

Peace  being  now  re  cftabiilhcd  abroad,  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence vyas,  in  i  :^93,  diftrafled  with  civil  feuds,  which  we  c 
not  terminated  by  the  execution  ai^d  exile  of  loine  prin:'ipal 
citizens.  Bui  at  the  clofe  of  this  ye^r  they  fuft;iin'jd  a  greater 
lofs  in  SriJo;n  Hawkwood,  who  died  March  6,  advanced 
in  years,  at  his  houfe  in  the  ftrcet  called  Pulverofa  near  Flo- 
rence. His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  great  n)agnificcnce% 
and  the  gencial  lamentation  of  the  whole  city.  His  bier, 
ad jrned  with  ?!old  and  jewels,  was  fupportci  by  th^:  firft  per- 
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fons  of  the  republic,  followed  by  horfes  in  gilded  trappings,^ 
banners,  and,  other  military  enfigns,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  citizens..  His  remains  were  depofited  in  the  church  of 
St.  Reparata,  where  a  ilatue  (as  Poggio  and  Rofli  call  it, 
though  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  portrait)  of  him  on  horfe- 
back  was  put  up  by  a  public  decree.  If  the  Florentine  hillo- 
rians  did  not  diflmguifh  between  a  fiatue  and  a  portrait,  no 
wonder  our  countryman  Stowe  talks  of  an  '  •  image  as  great  as 
a  mighty  pillar,"  eicv^ed  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  at  Florence  ;  or  that  Weever,  copying  him,  calls  it 
*'  a  flarue.*' 

In  the  reprcfentatioii  of  this  hero  painted  on  the  dome  of 
the  church,  he  appears  mounted  on  a  pacing  gelding,  whofe 
bridle,  with  the  Iquare  ornamentemhoft on  it,  is  covered  with 
crimfon  velvef  or  cloth,  and  the  faddle  is  red,  ftuffed  or  quihed. 
He  isdreflcdin  armour  with  a  furcoat  flowing  on  from  his 
Ihoulders,  but  girt  about  his  body  ;  his  greaves  are  covered 
with  filk  or  cloth,  but  the  knee-pieces  maybe  diftinguiflicd 
under  them:  his  fhoes,  which  are  probably  part  of  his 
greaves,  are  pomtcd  according  to  the  taibion  of  the  times. 
His  hands  are  bare  :  in  his  right  he  holds  a  Yellow  baton 
of  office,  which  refls  on  his  thigh  ;  in  his  left  the  bridle. 
His  head,  which  has  very  fhort  hair,  is  covered  with  a  cap 
not  uwJ'ke  our  earls'  coronets,  with  a  border  of  wrought 
work. 

Sir  John  had  a  cenotaph  in  the  church  of  his  native  town, 
creeled  by  his  executors  Robert  Rokeden  fcnior  and  junior, 
and  John  Coe.  It  is  defcribed  by  Weever,  as  "  a  tomb 
arched  over,  and  engraven  to  the  likenefs  of  hawks  flying  in 
a  wood,"  which,  P  uller  fays,  was  **  quite  flown  away." 
It  is  plain  the  lafl  of  the  writers  never  took  any  pains  to 
vifit  or  procure  true  information  about  this  monument,  which 
fiill  remains  in  good  preiervation  nea'-  the  upper  end  of  the 
fourth  aile  of  Sible  Hedingham  church.  I'he  arch  of  this 
tomb  is  of  the  mixed  kind,  terminating  in  a  fort  of  bouquet, 
on  both  fides  of  which,  over  the  arch,  are  fmaller  arches  of 
tracerv  in  relief.  The  arch  is  adornrd  with  hawks  and  their 
bel's,  and  other  einblems  of  hunting,  as  a  hare,  a  boar,  a 
boy  founding  a  conch-fhell,  5cc.  1  he  two  pillars  that  fup- 
port  it  are  charged  with  a  dragon  and  lion.  Under  this  arch 
is  a  low  altar-tomb  with  five  Ihields  in  quatrefoils,  formerly 
painted.  In  the  fouth  window  of  the  chantry  chapel,  at  the 
eafi  end  of  this  aile,  are  painted  hawks,  hawks  bells,  and 
efcallops,  which  laft  are  part  of  the  Hawkwood  arms,  as  the 
firfl were  piobably  the  creft,  as  well  as  a  rebus  of  the  name  ; 
and  we  find  a  hawk  volant  on  Sir  Jolin's  feal.  In  the  north 
and  weft  fide  of  the  tower  are  two  very  a^at  hawks  on  perches 
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in  relief,  in  rondeaux  hollowed  in  the  wall :  that  over  the 
weft  door  is  extremely  well  preferved.  They  probably  denote 
that  fome  of  the  family  built  the  tower.  Mr.  Morant  ima- 
gines fome  of  them  rebuilt  this  church  about  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  but  none  appear  to  have  been  in  circumftances 
equal  to  fuch  munificence  before  our  hero :  and  perhaps  his. 
heirs  were  the  rebuilders. 

Contemporary  and  fucceeding  writers  agree  in  their  praifes 
of  this  illuftrious  general.  Both  friends  and  enemies  conii- 
dered  him  as  one  of  the  greateft  foldicrs  of  his  age.  Poggio 
llyles  him  **  rei  militaris  fcientia  clarus,  &  belio  affuetus," 
*'  dux  fagax,"  **  dux  prudens,"  **  tantus  dux,"  **  rei  bellicae 
peritidimus,"  "ad  belli  officia  prudentilTimus,"  "^^  expertae 
virtutis  &  fidei  ;"  epithets  thefe  which  might  ferve  inftead  of  a 
particular  chara£ter.  Muratori  calls  him,  **  II  prode  &  il 
**  accortilhmo  capitano."  As  he  had  been  formed  under  tha 
Black  Prince,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  his  army  became 
the  moft  exa£t  fchool  of  martial  difcipline,  in  which  were 
trained  many  captains,  who  afterwards  rofe  to  great  emi- 
nence. 

The  circumftances  of  the  times  muft  make  an  apology  for 
the  frequent  changes  of  his  fervice,  which  led  him  to  en- 
gage as  fuited  his  intereft.  He  was  a  foldier  of  fortune; 
and  his  abilities  in  the  field  occafioned  him  to  be  courted  by 
different  rival  ftates.  The  Florentines  offered  the  beft  terms,- 
and  to  them  he  ever  after  adhered  with  an  irreproachable 
fidelity. 

His  charity  appears  in  his  joining  with  fcveral  perfons  of 
quahty,  in  this  kingdom,  in  founding  the  Englifh  hofpiial  at 
Rome  for  the  entertainment  of  poor  travellers. 

HAY  (  William,  Efq.),  an  agreeable  Englifh  writer,  was 
horn  at  Glenburne  in  Suflex,  about  1700,  as  is  conjecfliired ; 
and  educated  at  Headley-fchool.  In  1730,  he  publifhed  a 
poem,  called  "  Mount  Caburn,"  dedicated  to  the  dutchefs  of 
Newcaflle;  in  which  he  defcribes  the  beauties  of  his  native 
country,  and  celebrates  the  virtues  of  his  friends.  When  lord 
Hardwicke  was  called  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords  in  1734,  he 
was  chofen  to  fucceed  him,  in  reprefenting  the  borough  of 
iSeaford  among  the  commons;  and  he  reprefented  this  borough 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  defended  the  meafures  of  ^r 
Robert  '^V  ajpole,  and  was  the  fuppofcd  author  of  a  miniilerial 
pamphlet,  intituled,  *-A  1  etter  to  a  Freeholder  on  the  late 
Reduction  of  the  Land  tax  to  one  ShiUing  in  the  Pound;" 
vv'liich  Irad  be^n  ppinttd  in  1732*  In  1735,  Ije  publilhed 
*'  Remarks  on  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Poor,  with  I'ropoials 
for  their  better  P^clief  and  Empiovn-.ent ;"  ard  at  the  fame 
time  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  purpofe*     He  made  another  at- 
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tempt  of  this  kind,  but  without  effe£^.  May  1738,  he  was 
appointed  a  commifTioner  of  the  vidlualling-office.  In  1753, 
appeared  "  Regio  Philofophi  ;  or,  the  Principles  of  Morality 
and  Chri'iianity,  ilkiftrated  from  a  View  of  the  Univerfe,  and 
of  Man's  Situation  in  it.**  This  was  followed,  in  1754,  by 
his  **  ElTay  on  Deformity;"  in  which  he  rallies  his  own  im- 
pel fe£t  ion,  in  this  refpCiSi,  with  much  livelinefs  and  good  hu- 
mour. **  Bodily  deformity,'*  fays  he,  **  is  very  rare.  Among 
558  gentlemen  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  1  am  the  only  one 
that  is  fo.  Thanks  to  my  worthy  conftituents,  who  never 
objc^cd  to  my  perfon,  and  1  hope  never  to  give  them  caufe  to 
cbie£\  to  my  behaviour."  The  fame  year,  he  tranflated 
Hawkins  Browne  *' De  fmmortalitate  Anima.\'*  In  1755,  he 
tranflated  and  modernized  fome  *'  Epigrams  of  Martial;"  but 
furvived  this  publication  only  a  (hort  time,  dying  June  ig,  the 
fame  year.  A  little  time  before,  he  had  been  appointed  keeper 
of  the  records  in  the  tower,  and  it  is  faid  that  his  atrentioii 
and  affiduity,  darir.g  the  few  months  he  held  that  office,  were 
eminently  fcviceable  to  his  fuccelfors. 

He  left  a  fon,  who  inheiited  the  imperfeft  form  of  his  fa- 
ther. This  gentleman  went  into  the  fcrvice  of  the  Eaft- 
India  company,  where  he  acquired  rank,  fortune,  and  repu- 
tation; but,  being  one  of  thofe  who  oppofcd  Cofr)m  Ally 
Kawn,  and  ui^fortunately  falhng  into  his  hands,  was,  with 
other  gentlemen,  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  at  Patna,  06lober 
5,  1762.  Mr.  Hay's  works  were  coi!66ted,  by  his  daughter, 
in  two  volumes,  quarto,    1794. 

HAYES  (Charlks,  Efq.),  a  very  fingular  perfon,  whofe 
great  erudition  was  fo  concealed  by  his  modefly,  that  his 
name  is  known  to  very  few,  though  his  publications  are  many. 
He  was  born  in  1678,  and  became  diHinguilhcd  in  1704  by 
**  A  Treatile  of  Fluxions,"  folio  ;  the  only  work  to  which 
he  ever  fee  his  name.  In  1710,  came  out  a  fmall  quarto 
pamphlet  of  nititecn  pages,  intituled,  '*  A  new  and  eafy  Me- 
thod to  tind  out  the  ivongitude,  from  obfervlng  the  Altitudes  of 
the  Celetlial  Bodies,"  and,  m  1723,  ''  The  Moon,  a  Philo- 
fophical  Dialogue  ;"  tending;  to  Ihew,  that  the  moon  is  not  an 
opaque  body,  but  has  original  light  of  her  own.  During  a 
long  couife  of  years,  the  management  of  the  late  Royal 
African  Comp<iny  lay  in  a  manner  wholly  upon  Mr.  Haves,  he 
being  annually  either  fub-governor  or  deputv-govcrnor  ;  not- 
withilanding  which,  he  continued  his  purfuit  aftrr  general 
knowledge.  To  a  fkill  in  the  greek  and  latin,  as  well  as 
iTiode;n  hnguagcs,  he  added  the  knowledge  of  the  hebrew  ; 
and  pubhlhed  levcral  pieces  relating  to  the  tranflaiion  ar.d 
chronology  of  the  fcriptures.  The  African  company  being 
diiiolvcd    in   1752,    he  retired  to   Eown  in  Kent,  where  he 
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gave  himfelf  up  to  ftudy.  May  1753,  he  began  to  compile, 
in  latin,  his  *' Chronographia  Afiatica&i^gyptiaca,"  which 
he  lived  to  finifh,  but  not  to  publifh  ;  which,  however,  was 
publilhed  afterwards.  Auguft  1758,  he  left  his  ho\ife  in  Kent, 
and  took  chambers  in  Gray's  inn,  where  he  died,  December 
18,  1760,  in  his  82d  year.  The  title  of  his  poilhumous 
work  runs  thus:  **  Chronographis  Aliaticas  &  iEgyptiacee 
Specimen,  in  quo,  i.  Origo  Chronologiae  lxx  Interpreturr 
inveftisatur.     2.  Conlpedtus  rorius  opens  exhibetur,"  8vo. 

HAYNES  (Hopton),  aflay-mafter  of  the  Mint  near  fifty 
years,  and  principal  tally-wiiter  of  the  Exchequer  for  above 
forty  years,  in  both  which  places  he  always  behaved  himfelf 
highly  worthy  of  the  great  truft  repofed  in  him,  being  inde- 
fatigable and  mofb  faithful  in  the  execution  of  his  offices,  was 
a  moll  loyal  fubjeifl,  an  afFedionate  hufband,  a  tender  father, 
a  kind  mailer,  and  a  lincere  friend  ;  charitable  and  compaf- 
lionate  to  the  poor,  a  complete  gentleman,  and  confequently 
a  good  chriftian.  He  died  at  hk  houfe  in  Queen- Square, 
Wcftminfler,  November  ig,  174Q.  In  the  next  year  ap- 
peared a  mifcellaneous-  work  of  his  [a],  under  the  title  of 
*'  The  Scripture  Account  of  the  Attributes  and  Worfhip  of 
God  :  and  of  the  Character  and  Offices  of  Jefus  Chrift.  By  a 
candid  Enquiier  after  Truth.  Puhhihed  at  the  delire  of  the 
dcceafcd  Author.     Lond.  1750." 

HAYNES  (Samuel),  M.  A  fon  to  the  above,  was 
tutor  to  the  carl  of  Saliiburv,  with  whom  he  travelled,  and 
who  rewarded  him,  in  June  1737,  with  the  valuabe  re«5tory 
of  Hatfield,  Herts.  In  1740  he  publifhed  *' A  Colledioii 
of  State  Papers,**  f>>lio  ;  in  March,  1743,  °^"^  ^^^  death  of 
Dr.  Snape,  fucceedrd  to  a  canonry  2.t  Windfor  ;  and,  in  May 
1747,  '^^  ^''^^'  prefented  alio  by  his  noble  patron  to  the  redtory 
ofClothall  (the  puiilh  in  which  the  earl  of  Salifbury's  feat, 
called  QiiickfAood,  is  iituated).  He  was  an  amiable  man  and 
a  cliearful  companion  ;  and  died  June  9,  1752. 

HAYVVARIJ)  (Sir  John),  an  Englilh  hiftorian,  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  Vv' here  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D  In 
1599,  he  publilhed,  in  4to,  **  The  lirft  Part  of  the  Life  and 
Raigne  of  King  Henrie  IV.  extending  to  the  End  of  the  tirffc 
Yeaic  of  his  Kaigne,"  dedicated  to  Kobert  carl  of  Effcx  ;  for 
which  he  lufFcrcd  a  tedious  impiifonment,  on  account  of 
having  ad  anced  fomcthing  in  defence  of  hereditary  right. 
We  ar«  informed,  in  loid  Bacon's  **  Apophthegms,**  that 
queen  Elizabeth,  being  highly  incenfed  at  this  book,  alked 
hacon,  who  was  then  one  of  lier  council  learned  in  the  law, 
*'  wlKther  there   was  any   tieafon  contained  in  it  f"  who  an- 

[^]  ScftLmdf-y'*  Sequel  to  Lis  Apologv,"  pp.  i8.»j;  2 i:d  Baron's  *'P-5i£ce 
tu  hii  CorJui  iui"  Low  S^^iriLi*,"  p.  xviii. 
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fwered,  ''  No,  madam  ;  for  trcafon,  I  cannot  deliver  my  opi- 
nion there  is   any  ;  but  there   is  much  felony."     The  queen,, 
apprehending  It,  gladly  afked,  '*  How  and  wherein?'    Bacon- 
anfwered,  "  becaufe  he  had  {lolen  many  of  his  fcntences  and 
conceits    out  of  Cornelius    Tacitus.'*     Camden  tells  us,  that 
this  book  being  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  EfTex,  when  that  no- 
bleman   and  his  friends   were  tried,  the  lawyers  urged,  that 
**  it  was  written  on  purpofc  to  encourage  the  depofing  of  the 
queen;'*  and  they  particularly  inlif*^ed  on  thefe  words  in  thq, 
dedication,  in  which   our  author  flyles  the  earl  *'  Magnus  & 
praefenti  judlcio,  &  futuri  temporis  expe£\atione.*'     In  1603, 
he  publifhed,  in  quarto,  "  An   Anfwer  to  the  firll  Part  of  a 
certaine  Conference  concerning  8ucceffion,  publifhed  not  long 
fince  under  the   Name  of  R.  Doleman."     This  R.  Doleman 
was  the  jefiiit  Parfons.     In   1610,  he  was  appointed  by  king 
James    one  of   the  hiftoriographers  of  Chelfea- college,  near 
London.     This  college  was  intended,  fays   Fuller,  for  a   fph 
ritual  garrifon,  with  a  magazine  of  all  books  for  that  purpofe, 
where  learned  divines  fhould  ftudy  and  write  in  maintenance 
of  all  controversies  again  it  the  papills.     Befides   the  divines,  at 
leaft  two  able  hiftorians  were  to  be  maintained  in  the  college, 
to  record  and  tranfmit  to  pofterity  all  memorable  pafTages   in 
church  and  rtate.     This  fcheme  waspuflied  by  the   king  and 
other  confiderable  perfonages,  and  was   in  agitation  for  fome 
years  ;  but  dropped  at  lengdi,  nobody  knows  how.     In  16 13, 
he  publifhed,  in  4to.   "  '1  he  Lives   of  the    Three  Normans, 
Kings  of  F^ngland  ;   William  I.    William  II.   Henry  I."  and 
dedicated  them   to  Charles  prince   of  Wales.     In   1619,   he 
received  thehonoyr  of  knighthood  from  his  majefty  at  White- 
hall.     In    1624,   J^^    pubhlhed  a    difcourfe,    intituled,      '*  Of 
Supiemacie    in    Affaires    of   Religion;"    dedicated   to  prince 
Chailcs.     It  is  written  in  the  manner  of  a  converfation  held  at 
the  table  of  Dr.  Toby  Matthews,  biihop  of  Durham,  in  the 
time  of  the  parliament,  1605;  and  the  propofition  maintained 
is,  that  fupreme  power  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs  is  a  right  of  fo- 
veieignty.     He  wrote  likevvife  "  The  Life  and  Raigne  of  King 
Edwr.rd  VI.  with  the  Beginning   of  the    Raigne  of   QiieeuN 
Elizabeth,  1630,"  4to.  but  this  was  polihumous ;  for  he  died 
June  27,    1627.      He   was   the    author   of  Icveral   works  of 
piety. 

Por  the  judgements  that  have  been  paffed  upon  him,  Wood 
tells  us,  that  *'he  was  accounted  a  learned  and  godly  man, 
and  one  better  read  in  theological  authors,  than  in  thofe  be- 
longing to  liis  profeffion  ;  and  that,  wit!i  reg'-^rdto  his  hillorics, 
the  phrafe  and  words  in  them  v;ere  in  their  time  eiieemed  very 
good  ;  only  fome  have  wiJhed,  that,  in  his  *  hiflory  of  Henry 
iV.'  he  had  not  called  Sir  Hugh  Lynne  by  lb  light  a  word  as 
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Mad-cap,  though  he  were  fuch  ;  and  that  he  had  not  changed 
his  hiftorical  flyle  mto  a  dramatical,  where  he  introduccth  a' 
mother  uttering  a  woman's  paffion  in  the  cafe  of  her  fon/* 
Nicolfon  obfervcs,  tliat  **  he  had  the  repute,  in  his  time,  of  a 
good  cle:^n  pen  and  fmooth  flyle;  though  fome  have  lince 
blamed  him  for  being  a  little  too  dramatical.'*  Strype  fays, 
that  our  author  *' muft  be  read  with  caution;  that  his  flyle 
and  language  is  good,  and  fo  is  his  fancy  ,  but  that  he  ufes  it- 
too  much  for  an  hiilorian,  which  puts  him  fometimes  on 
making  fpecches  for  others,  wdiich  they  never  fpake,  and  re- 
lating matters  which  perhaps  they  never  thought  on:"  In 
confirmation  of  which  cenfure,  Kennet  has  fince  affirmed  him 
to  be  **  a  profefled  fpeech-maker  through  all  his  litde  Hiflory 
of  Henry  IV,'* 

HEARNE  (Thomas),  an  Englifli  antiquary,  and  inde- 
fatigable colleftor  and  editor  of  books  and  MSS.  was  the  fon 
of  George  Hearne,  parifh  clerk  of  VVhite-VValtham  in  Berk- 
fhire,  and  born  there  in  1680.  For  fome  time  he  received  no 
other  in{lru<5lion  than  from  his  father,  who  kept  a  writing- 
fchool  at  Waltham;  but,  in  ^1693,  Francis  Cherry,  of  Shot- 
tell)rooke,  Efq;  took  him  under  his  own  patronage,  and  put 
him  to  the  free-fchool  of  Bray,  in  Berks.  Here  he  made  fo 
extraordinary  a  progrefs  in  the  greek  and  latin  tongues,  and 
was  withal  fo  remarkable  for  his  fobricty  and  good  manners, 
that  Mr.  Cherry,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  Mr.  Dodwell, 
who  then  lived  at  Shottefbrooke,  took  him  into  his  family, 
and  provided  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  fon.  He  in- 
ftru6ied  him  every  day  in  religion  and  claffical  learning;  as  did 
Mr.  Dodwell,  vyhen  he  was  abfent.  Mr.  Cherry,  pleafed  with 
cultivating  an  underflanding  fo  fufceptible  of  improvement,  de- 
termined to  beiiow  on  him  a  liberal  education  ;  and  according- 
ly, in  December  1695,  entered  him  of  Edmund-hali,  Oxford.' 
That  foundation  was  then  governed  by  Dr.  Mill,  who  had 
under  him  as  vice  prcfident  Dr.  White  Kennet,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Peterborough,  then  one  of  the  mod  eminent  tutors 
in  the  univerfity,  and  at  the  fame  time  vicar  of  Sliottefbrooke, 
to  which  cure  he  had  been  piefented  by  iVlr.  Cherry.  Hap- 
pily for  Hearne,.  both  the  head  of  his  coUecje  and  his  tutor 
were  votaries  of  antiquity,  to  which  he  himielf  had  a  natural 
and  even  violent  propeniity.  This  was  confpicuous  in  him, 
even  while  a  boy;  when  he  was  obfcrved  to  he  continually 
ploddino^over  the  old  tomb-flones  of  his  ov\n  parilh -church- 
yard-, as  foon  almoit  as  he  was  maOer  of  the  Englilh  alphabet. 
I'his  difpofition,  jomed  with  his  unwearied  indullry,  recom- 
mended him  panicalarlv  to  Dr.  Mill,  who  being  then  bufy 
about  an  Appendix  to  his  "Greek  feftamciit,"  and  hnding 
him  to  be  well  verlcd  in  MSS.  got  him  to  examine  f«;v«ral  he 

had 
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had  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  in  that  work.  When  he  was  no 
more  than  three  years  Handing,  he  went,  at  Dr.  Mill's  requeft, 
to  Eton,  to  collate  a  MS.  of  Tatian  and  Athenagoras  in  the 
library  there.  The  copy  of  the  variations  he  had  noted, 
written  by  his  own  hand,  is  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  was 
ufed  by  Mr.  VV^orth  in  his  edition  of  T  atian,  and  by  Mr.  de 
Chaire  in  that  of  Athenagoras,  though  neither  of  thele  editors 
have  made  any  mention  of  it.  He  was  likewife  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  Dr.  Grabc,  at  that  time  refidcnt  in  Edmund -hiil',  for 
whom  he  compared  many  MSS.  and  made  confiderable  col- 
lections. 

In  a£l  term,  1699,  betook  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  foon 
after  was  offered  very  advantageous  terms  to  go  a  miffionary 
to  Maryland;  but,  being  unwilling  to  leave  Oxford,  and  the 
valuable  acquaintance  he  had  contradled  there,  he  declined  the 
offer.  After  he  had  taken  his  decree,  he  became  a  conHant 
ftudent  in  that  noble  repolitory  of  antiquities,  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary ;  and  was  fo  noted  for  the  length  and  frequency  of  his 
vilits,  that  Dr.  Hudfon,  foon  after  he  was  chofen  keeper  there- 
of, took  him  for  a  coadjutor,  having  firft  obtained  the  confent 
of  the  curators.  He  became  M.  A.  in  1 703,  was  afterwards 
made  janitor  of  the  public  library,  and,  in  17 12,  fee ond  li- 
brarian of  the  Bodleian.  In  January  17 14-15,  he  v\as  cledlcd 
archetypographus  of  the  univerfity,  and  eiquire-beadle  of  the 
civil  law;  v/hich  pofl  he  held,  together  with  that  of  undcr- 
Lbrarian,  till  November  following;  but  then,  finding  ihey 
Were  not  tenable  together,  he  religned  the  beadlefliip,  and  ver-y 
foon  after  the  other  place  a!fo,  by  rcafon  of  tiie  oaths,  with 
which  he  could  not  confcientioully  comply.  He  continued  a 
nonjuror  to  the  iaft,  much  at  the  cxpencc  of  his  worldly  in- 
tcreft  ;  for,  on  that  account,  he  refuied  fcvcral  preferments, 
which  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  and  very  agreeable 
to  him.  He  died  at  Oxford,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's 
church-yard,  where  there  is  a  tomb  ere£lcd  for  him,  with 
this  iufcription  Written  by  liimfelf :  '*  Here  lycth  the  Body  of 
Thomas  Hcarne,  M.  A.  who  ftudied  and  prefeived  Antiquities." 
He  died  June  10,  175c,  aged  5^  Years.  Dent.  xxx!ii.  7, 
*'  Remember  the  days  of  old,  confider  the  years  of  many  ge- 
nerations ;  aik  thy  father,  and  he  will  Ihew  thee,  thy  elders, 
and  they  will  tell  thee,  — Job.  viii.  8,  9,  10.  .  Enquire,  1  pray 
tliec.**  He  had  with  great  parlimony  h  ed  about  13COI.  which 
his  relations,  who"  were  poor_,  found  after  his  death  among  his 
books  and  papers. 

A  lift  of  the  books  he  puMilied,  for  he  was  rather  an  edi- 
tor than  an  author,  may  be  acccptablt:  to  the  curious  ;  and 
therefore  we  will  enumerate  them  as  briefly  as  polTible.  They 
SX'^   as   follow:    1.   *' Kcliquix  Bodicianic;  or,  fome  genuine 
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Remains  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  &c.  1703."  2.  '*  Plinli 
EpiftoljE  &  Pancgvricus,  &c.  1703."  3.  *'Eutropius.  Mef- 
fala  Corvinus.  Julius  Obfequens,  &c.  1703.*'  4.  "  Du<^or 
Hiftoricus,"  2  vols.  They  did  not  come  out  together  ;  a  fe- 
cond  edition  of  the  firft  was  publilhed  in  1705,  and  the  fecond 
volume  was  puhJifhed  in  1704.  Our  author  was  not  folely 
concerned  in  this  work,  fome  part*?  of  it  being  written  by  an- 
other hand,  as  was  the  preface.  He  had  made  great  collec 
tions  for  a  third  volume,  but  laid  afide  this  defign,  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  PufFendorfs  intro- 
du£lion,  which  begins  where  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
**  Du£tor  Hiftoricus**  ends,  and  continues  the  hiilory  to  the 
prefent  times.  5.  **  Juftini  Hiftoria,  1705.'*  6.  **  Livy, 
1708,"  6  vols.  7.  **  A  Letter,  containing  an  Account  of 
fome  Antiquities  between  Witidfor  and  Oxford,  with  a  Lift  of 
the  fevcral  Pif^ures  in  the  School  gallery  adjoining  to  the  Bod- 
leian Library,*'  printed  in  1708,  ii  the  **  Monthly  Mifcel- 
lany,  or  Memoirs  for  the  Curious;"  and  reprinted  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  volume  of  Lrhnd's  '*  Itinerarv,'*  but  without  the 
lift  of  the  pi£lurcs;  which,  however,  being  greatly  fought  by 
the  cuiious  caufed  liim  to  reprint  lOO  copies  ofthe  whole  in 
1725.  8.  **  The  Life  of  ^Elfred  the  Great,  by  Sir  John  Spel- 
man,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  171O." 
9.  '*  The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland  the  Antiquary,  intermixed 
with  divers  curious  Difcourfes,  written  by  the  Editor  and 
others,  1710,'*  9  vols.  A  new  edition  was  printed  in  1744. 
ip.  **  Dodwelli  de  Parma  cqueftri  Woodwardiana  didertatio, 
Sec.  1713."  II.  *'  Leiandi  de  rebus  Britannicis  colleftanea, 
1715,"  6  vols.  12.  **  A£ta  Apoftolorum,  Graeco-Latine,  li- 
teris  majufculis.  E  codicc  Laudiano,  &c.  1715."  13.  "  Jo- 
annis  Rofli  aiuiquarii  Warwicenfts  hiftoria  regum  Anglisr, 
I  7 16."  It  was  printed  again  with  the  fecond  edition  of  Lc- 
land's  **  Itinerary,"  and  now  goes  along  with  that  work.  14. 
*^  Titi  Livii  Foro  Julleniis  vita  Hcniici  V.  regis  Angha?. 
Accedit  fylloge  epiftolarum  a  variis  Angliae  principibus  fcrip- 
taium,  1 7 16."  15.  Alurcdi  Bevcilacenlis  anna'es;  five  hif- 
toriade  gcftis  regum  Btittanniae,  &c.  17 16.'*  16.  *'  Gulielmi 
Roperi  vita  O.  Ihomae  Mori  equitis  auratl,  lingua  Anglicana 
contexta,  1716."  17.  *' Guhelmi  Camdeni  /^nnales  rerum 
Anglicarum  &  Hibernicarum,  regnantc  Elizabetha,,  1717,*^ 
3  vols.  18.  •*  Gulielmi  Neubrigenfls  hiftoria  ftye  chronica 
rerum  Anglicarum,  17/9.**  I9,  "  ThoniT  Sprotti  chronica, 
&c.  1719  "  20.  **  A  Colle6lion  of  curious  Difcourfes  writ- 
ten by  eminent  Antiquaries  upon  feveral  Heads  in  Our  Englifh 
Antiqu'tics,  T7;o.**  2  i.  Textns  Roffcnfls,  &c.  1 720.'*  22. 
**  Robert!  de  Avefbury  hiftoria  dc  mirahihbus  geftis  Edwardi 
III.  bcc,     Appcndicem  ctiam  fubnexuit,  in  qua  inter  alia  con- 
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tinentur  Letters  of  King  Henry  Vlll.  to  Anne  Bolcync,  1720.** 
.23.  Johannis  de  Eordim  Scotichronicon  genuinum,  una  cum 
ejufdem  fupplemento  ac  continnatione,  1722.*'  24.  ''  The 
Hiftory  and  Ar.tiquities  of  Glallonhury,  &c.  1722.  25. 
*'  Hemlngi  Chartularium  ccclefioe   Wigornienfis,  &c.  1723." 

26.  "  Robert  of  Glouceiler's  Chronicle,  1724, &c."    in  2  vols. 

27.  "  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  as  illufirated  and  improved 
by  Robert  of  Brune,  from  the  Death  of  Cadwalader  to  the 
End  of  King  Edward    the  Ifl's  Reign,  kc.  1720,*'  in  2  vols. 

28.  *' Johannis,  confratns  &  monachi  GlaHonienfis,  chronica: 
live  *hi{loria   de   rebus    (jlaflonienfibus,  &c.     i72^>."        29. 
*'  Adanii  de  Domerham  hiftorias  de  rebus  geftis  Glaflonienli- 
bus,  &;c.  1727.  in  2  vols.     30    *' Thomie  de   Elmham  vita  & 
gefca  Henrici  V.  Anglorum  regis,  &c.  1727.'*      "^i      '*  Liber 
nigcr  Scaccarii,   he.   3728,"   2  vols.       32.   '' Hiidoria  vitae  & 
regni  Richardi  II.  Angii^e^ regis,    a  monacho  quodam  ,de  Eve- 
ihani  confignata,    1729."  33.  '*  Joanms  de  Trokelowe  annales 
Edwardi  il  &c.  1729."     34.   *'  Thomae  Caii   vindiciae   anti- 
c]uitatis  academiae  Oxonienhs.  &c.  1730,"  2  vols.    35,  "Wal- 
ter! Hemingforde,  canoni:.i  de  Gifleburne,  hilioria  de   rebus 
geftis  Edv^idi  1.  II.  III.  &c.  1731,"  ni  :■  vols.     ^^6.  *' Duo  re- 
rum  Anglicarum  fcriptores   veteres,  videlicet,  Thomas  Otter- 
bourne  &   Johanr.es  Wethamftade,  ab  origine   gentis   Briian- 
iiicaeufque  adEvardum  1\'   &c.  1733,"  in  2  vols.     37.  **Chro- 
nicon  live    annales  prioratus  du   Dundable   &c.  1733."     3^* 
"  Benedi6tus,  abbas  Pe  ruburgenlis,  de   vita  &  geftis  Henrici 
II.  Richardi   !.  5cc.  173^,"    in  two^vols.     The  reader  wiil  be 
apt  to  fancy  that  'VI r.  Hearne  had  laboured  pretty  fufficiently, 
having  probably  publifhed' mor^  than   would  be  ever   reaa  ; 
however,  he  was  going  on  inlhe'fame  way,  and  was  got  to 
the  eve  of  another  pubhcation    in   two  vols.  8vo,  when  death 
very  cruelly  withheld  his  hand.  He  was  an  editor  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar caft  ;  for  he  ii:a,rcely  ever  pubhl'hed  an  old  writer,  with- 
out Hitermixing  vvith   or   adding  to   him  a  pared  of  papers, 
v/hich  had  little  or  perhaps  no  relation  at  all  to  the  principal 
work.     Thefe  o'dd  iarragoes  arc  generally  introduced  by  long 
and   elaborate   prefaces,  fome  in  lat'in,    others  in  englilh,  as 
mifcellaneous   as  their  following  colleftions.     The  capriciouf- 
nefs   of  the  man's  ger.ius,  and  the  oddity  of  his  tafte,  are  in- 
deed luthcieiuly  ©bvious ;  yet,  without  doubt,  there  are  many- 
readers,  to  whom  his  compofltions  will  afford  entertainment. 
AH    his  works,  cxcej  t  the  firil,  were  printed  at  Oxford;  all 
in  8vo. 

We  have  obfcivcd  above,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  nonjuror; 
yet  it  appears,  tiiut  he  wiis'not  thus  rigid  in  t  le  beginning  of 
his  iilc,  from  a  pamphlet  afcribcd  to  him,  and  laid   to   be 
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written  in  his  2 2d  year.  The  title  is,  **  A  Vindication  of 
thofe  who  taKe  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  his  prefent  Majefty, 
from  Prejudice,  Inji^ftice,  and  Difloyalty,  charged  upon  them 
by  fuch  as  are  againft  it.'*  It  is  addrefled  to  Mr.  Cherry, 
from  whom  it  came  with  many  other  MSS.  exprefsly  by  will 
to  the  Bc^dleian  library.  It  is  dated  from  Edmund-hall  in  Ox- 
ford, Jane  11,  1730.  Tn  1731,  it  was  printed  by  an  anony- 
mous editor,  who  prefixed  to  it  a  print  of  the  author  and  a 
preface,  containing  a  fatyrical  account  of  him.  Hie  piece  it- 
iclfis  fo  wretched  acompofition  in  all  refpe6ls,  as  to  be  a  real 
curioiity  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  a  wonder,  that  it  did  not  convert  the 
gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addrelTed.  Belides  the  Herculean 
labours  already  mentioned,  he  made  indexes  to  feveral  works  ; 
and,  among  the  reft,  to  the  folio  edition  of  ''  Lord  Claren- 
don's Hiftoryofthe  Rebellion,"  in  1704. 

HEA  i"H  (James),  an  Englifh  hiftorian,  was  born,  1629, 
in    London,  where   his  father,  who   was  the  king's  cutler, 
lived.     He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  became 
a   ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  in  1646.     In  1648,  he 
was   ejected  thence,   by  the  parliament-vifitors,    for   his   ad- 
herence to  the  royal  ca>ife;  lived  upon  his  patrimony,  till    it 
was  almoft  fpent;  and  then,  foolilhly  marrying,  was  obliged 
to  write  books  and  correal  the  prefs,   in  order  to  maintain  his 
family-   He  died,  of  a  confumption  and  dropfy,  at  London,  in 
Auguft    1664,  and  left  feveral  children  to   the  parifh.     He 
publifhed,   i.  *'  A  brief  Chronicle  of  the  kte  inteftine  War  in 
the  three  Kingdoms  of  England,   Scodand,  and    Ireland,  Sec. 
1 66 1,"  8vo.   afterwards   enlarged   by   the   author,  and  com- 
pleted from    1637  to  1663,  in  four  parts,    1663,  in  a   thick 
Bvo.     To  this  was  again  added  a  continuation   from  1663  to 
1675  by   John  Philips,   nephew  by   the  mother  to   Milton, 
1676,  folio.     2.  "Elegy  upon  Dr.  Thomas    Fuller,  1661." 
3.  **  The  Glories   and  Magnificent  Triumphs  of  the  blclTcd 
Reftoration  of  King  Charles  11.  &c.   1662,"  8vo.     4.  '*  Fla- 
gellum  ;  or,  the  Life  and  Death,   Birth  and  Burial,   of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  late  Ufurper,  1663"     The  thnd  edition  came 
out  with  additions  in  1655,  8vo.     ^.  *'  Elegy  on  Dr.  Sander- 
fon,  Bifhop  of  i.incoln,  1662."     6.  "Anew  Book  of  loyal 
Hnglifh  Martyrs  and  Confeffors,  who  have  endured  the  Pams 
and  Verrors  of  Death,  Arraignment,  Sic.  for  thz  Maintenance 
of  the  juft  and  legal  Government  of  thefe  Kingdoms  both  in 
Church  and  State,  1663,"   i2mo.     7.  "Brief  but  exad  Sur- 
vey of 'the    Affairs  of  the  United  Netherlands,  &c."  i2mo. 
'J  he  reafon  why  fuch  writers  as  our  author   continue  to  be 
read,    an4  will  probably  always  be  read,  is,  not  only  bccaufc 
"  Hiftoria  quoc^uo  modo  fcriptadcie^ftatj"  butalfo  bccaufc  in 
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the  meancfl  fciftorian  there  will  always  be  found  fome  fa£ls,  of 
which  there  will  be  no  caufe  to  doubt  the  truth,  and  which 
yet  will  not  be  found  in  the  bell.  Thus  Heath,  who  perhaps 
had  notliing  but  pamphlets  and  newfpapers  to  compile  from, 
frequently  relates  fa£Vs  that  throw  light  upon  the  hiflory  of 
thoie  times,  which  Clarendon,  though  he  drew  every  thing 
from  the  moft  authentic  records,  has  oiritted. 
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